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The womb shall forget him ; 

The worm shall feed sweetly on him 
He shall be no more remembered. 




EPILOGUE AS A PROLOGUE 


It was ten years after the violence that he died. And his time 
on this earth was over. The lease he held on this last tiny cubicle 
of refuge had expired. Now the process would be completed. 
He would return to the ashes and the dust of the earth from 
which he had come. 

The tropical sun threw waves of white-hot humidity against 
the black-painted crosses on the white clay cemetery wails as 
the American journalist got out of his taxi at the rusted iron 
gates. He gave the driver a five-peso note and turned away be- 
fore the driver had time to say. 'Gracias.' 

The little flower stalls were already busy. Black -clad women 
were buying small bunches of flowers, their heavy dark veils 
seeming to shield them from the heat and the world from their 
grief. The beggars were also there, the little children with their 
large dark eyes set in hollow black circles, their bellies swollen 
with hunger. As he passed they held out their grubby little 
hands for the coins he negligently dropped into them. 

Once through the gate there was silence. It was as if some 
master switch had turned off the world outside. There was a 
uniformed man sitting in an open booth. He went over to him. 

‘Xenos, par favor?' 

He thought there was a faint expression of surprise on the 
man’s face as he answered . ' Caile scis, apartamento veintef 

The American journalist turned away smiling. Even in death 
they clung to the routines of living. The paths were called 
streets and the buildings within whose walls they rested were 
apartments. Then he wondered about the surprise on the 
man’s face. 

He had been in the lobby of the new hotel, leafing through 
the local newspapers as he always did whenever he came into a 
new tovm, when he found the notice he had been searching for.- 
It was a tiny four lines buried amidst the back pages, almost 
lost in the welter of other larger notices. 

He was walking down a path of elaborate private mauso- 
leums. Idly he observed the names. Ramirez. Santos. Oheron. 
Lopez. He sensed the chill coming from the white marble des- 
pite the heat of the sun. He felt the perspiration damp and cool 
on his collar and Jus right were the apartamentas. The tene- 
ments of the dead. 

Now the path widened. On his left were open fields. There 
were small graves in them. Small, untended, forgotten. These 
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- re the erav es of the poor. Thrown into the earth m flimsy 

vooden caskets, left to disintegrate into ££ 

nemory. To his right were the apartados. The tenements 


3 They were big buildings with red-and-gray Spanish Jiled 
roofs/twenty feet high, forty feet wide eighty feet long of 
white cement blocks, three by three, and cheating a little on 
each side so that more tenants could occupy the walls they 
filled. Each three-foot square bore the name of Us tenant, a 
small cross above the name etched into the cement and the date 

of death below. , 

He looked up at the first building. There was a small metal 
plate attached to the overhanging sheaf, calle 3, APaktamento 
1. He had a long way to walk. The heat began to pour into him. 
He loosened his collar and quickened his pace. It was almost 


the time and he didn’t want to be late. 

At first he thought he had come to the wrong place. There 
was no one there. Not even the workmen. He checked the metal 
plate on the building, then the. time on his wristwatch. They 
were both correct. He opened the newspaper to see if he had 
mistaken the date but that was right too. Then he let out a soft 
sigh of relief and lit a cigarette. This was Latin America. Time 
wasn’t as exact here as it was at home. 

He began to walk slowly around the building, reading the 
names on the squares. At last he found what he was looking 
for. Hidden in a shaded corner under the overhang on the 
southwest corner of the building. An instinct made him throw 
down his cigarette and remove his hat. He stared up at it. 


D.A.X. - 
10 Mayo 
1955 


He heard a creaking wagon on the cobblestones behind 
him. He turned toward the sound. It was an open wagon drawn 
by a tired burro, its ear Sat against its head in protest at being 
forced to labor in the heat. The wagon was driven by a laborer 
in faded khaki work clothes. Next to him on the seat was a man 
dressed in a black suit, black hat, and a starched white collar 
already yellow from the sweat and dust of the day. Beside the 
wagon walked another laborer, a pickax over his shoulder 
The- wagon creaked to a stop and the black-clad man clam- 
bered down from his seat. He took out a sheet of white paper 
from his inside coat pocket, glanced at it, then began to peer 
along the walls at the name-plates. It wasn’t until he came to a 
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stop before him that the journalist realized that they had come 
to open the vault. 

The man gestured and the laborer with the pickax came over 
and stared up at the cubicle. He muttered something in soft 
Spanish under his breath and the other laborer wearily climbed 
down from the wagon, pulling behind him a small ladder made 
of pieces of wood and boards nailed together. He placed it 
against the wall and climbed up. He peered closely at the 
cement-block vault. 

‘Dax,’ he said, his voice unnaturally harsh in the muted 
cemetery. 

The director nodded. ‘Dax,* he said in a satisfied voice. 

The laborer with the pickax nodded also. There was a sound 
of pleasure in his voice. ‘Dax.’ He spat into the dust at his feet. 

The laborer on the ladder held out his hand. 'El pico 

The other laborer handed the small pickax up to him. With a 
tight expert blow the man on the ladder sent the pickax smash- 
ing into the dead center of the concrete block. It splintered in 
radiating lines tearing through the chiseled lettering in all direc- 
tions just as the sun crossed the corner of the overhang. The 
laborer cursed at the sudden sun and pulled his hat down over 
his eyes. He slammed the pickax into the cement again. This 
time the stone broke through and pieces came flying down, 
rattling against the cobblestones. 

The journalist looked at the director. He was watching the 
laborers but it was evident he wasn’t much interested in what 
they were doing. He seemed bored with the whole thing. It was 
just another job. He turned as the journalist came up to him. 

'Donde cstan los otros?’ the journalist asked in his hesitant 
Spanish. 

The man shrugged his -shoulders. 'No estdn los otros.’ 

* Pcro , ett la prensa — ' The ‘journalist stopped. He had almost 
reached the limit of his Spanish. 'Hahla ingles?' 

The director smiled proudly. ‘Si. Yes’ he hissed sibilantly. 
‘At your service.’ 

T saw the notice in the newspaper.’ the journalist said with a 
feeling of relief. ‘I thought there would be others.’ 

‘There are no others,’ the director said. 

‘But . . . who placed the notice? Surely there must be some- 
one. He was a very famous man. Muy famoso.’ 

‘The office put in the notice. The time has long passed for 
someone to claim the body. There are others waiting for this 
space. The city is growing. We are very overcrowded. You can 
see.* 

‘I can see.’ the journalist said. He hesitated. ‘Wasn t there 
anyone? Family. Or friends. He had many friends.’ 
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A veil came across the man’s eyes. ’The dead are alone.’ 

A muttered cry came from the laborer on the ladder. They 
turned to look up at him. He had broken through the cement 
fagade and through it could be seen the discolored, termite- 
ridden wopd of the coffin. Now, using the edge of the pickax as 
a lever, he pried out the remaining pieces of cement from the 
vault. He lowered the pickax to his assistant and brushed away 
the final crumbs of cement with his hand. He reached inside the 
vault and began to pull out the coffin. 

The journalist turned back to the director. ‘What will you do 
with him now?’ 


He will go to the fire,’ the director answered. ‘It will be very 
quick. By now there is nothing left but bones.’ 

‘And then?’ 


The director shrugged. Since no one has come for him, the 
ashes will be placed with others in the cart and sent to fill in the 

land we arc reclaiming from the swamp.’ 
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‘Ten U.S. dollars?’ the director asked. 
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It took a moment before the journalist realized that he was 
being offered the ring. He nodded. ‘Ten U.S. dollars.’ He took 
the bill out of his pocket. 

'Gracias' the director said. 

The journalist put the ring in his pocket. They turned toward 
the laborers. The coffin was already on the wagon. 

The director looked at him. 'Vamonos. Wc go now to the 
fire.’ He climbed up on the wagon and gestured to the space on 
the bench beside him. 

The sun was hotter now than it had been when he first came 
into the cemetery and even the faint breeze afforded no relief. 
The journalist’s shirt was wet through to his jacket. They moved 
through the cemetery in silence. It was almost twenty minutes 
before they reached the flat dull-gray building that served as 
the crematorium. 

There was a faint smell of smoke in the air as the journalist 
climbed down from the wagon. He followed the director and 
the two laborers as they carried the coffin through the wide 
entrance-way. 

Once inside he was surprised to see there was no roof ; only 
the sky and the hot sun above. There were six s tone open- 
topped furnaces placed in a circle within the walls of the build- 
ing. Over each the air shimmered and danced with the heat 
contained within. A man in a dusty ash-covered gray coat came 
up to them. * Vcrificada ?' 

The director nodded and gave him the slip of white paper. 
* Verificado .’ 

'Si,' the man answered. He gestured to the laborers. 'A las 
uno.' 

The laborers walked to the nearest stone furnace and slid the 
coffin into it. They turned and left the building. 

The director took the journalist’s arm and they moved over 
to the furnace. The coffin rested on smoke-blackened steel bars; 
underneath was what seemed to be a fine wire netting. ‘For the 
ashes, no?’ the director said. 

The journalist nodded. 

The man in the gray coat was watching. 

The director tugged at the journalist’s sleeve. ‘He expects 
ten pesos for his work. It is the custom.’ 

The journalist reached into his pocket and held out a bill. 

The man’s teeth flashed whitcly in his swarthy face. ‘Gracias' 

He gestured toward them and, still following the pressure on 
his arm, the reporter moved back until they were against the far 
wall. Then the man in the gray coat began to pump the bellows. 

There was a faint rumble in the furnace at first, then the 
rumble turned quickly into a roar. It felt as if thunder were 
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confined in the little box, but still there we no flames visible. 
The coffin seemed merely to shimmer m the waves of hot air. 
Then suddenly the man pulled, a lever and for a moment it 
seemed as if all the fires of hell suddenly leaped up. _ 

The journalist felt the intense blast of heat against his face, 
but only for a moment, then the flames were gone and the coffin 
seemed to disintegrate into gray dust and settle slowly into the 

The director tugged at his sleeve. 'We will go outside and 
smoke a cigarette. Before we are finished, he will bring the 

SSllCS.* 

The hot sun seemed cool compared to the heat he had felt 
inside. He offered the director a cigarette. The man took it in 
that delicate manner some Latin Americans have and quickly 
offered a light to the journalist’s cigarette, then to his own. They 
smoked in silence. 

The director was right. They hadn’t finished thc-ir cigarettes 
when the man came out with a small gray ceramic urn. He 
looked at the director. 


‘The urn is five pesos,’ the director murmured apologetically. 

The journalist found a five-peso coin in his pocket. The man 
nodded his thanks again and offered the urn to the director. 

‘Now we go to the wagon,’ the director said. He led the way 
around to the back of the building. There a small wagon stood, 
with a sleepy-eyed burro before it. It was filled with dirt and 
refuse and flies were buzzing around it. ‘We empty the ashes 
here.’ 


The reporter stared at it. Something inside him was sudden- 
ly sick. ‘Is there no other place?’ 

The director stared at him. He nodded. 'There is a farm 
across the road. For five pesos the fanner will let us scatter the 
ashes there.' 


‘We will go there.’ 

He followed the director across a field, then over the road. It 
was a field of potatoes and the farmer who appeared seemingly 
came from the ground in which they were growing. He van- 
ished as quickly as he received the five-peso coin. 

The director held out the urn. 'Senor?' 

The journalist shook his head. 

‘You knew him, senorV the director asked. 

‘Yes,’ the reporter said. ‘I knew him.’ 

The director removed the cover from the urn and with a 
practiced twist of his wrist scattered the ashes to the wind. 
Silently they watched the wind scatter them across the field 

It s all wrong,’ the journalist said suddenly. ‘It’s all wromr ’ 

Tor que, senor?' 
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This was a strong man,’ the journalist said. The earth moved 
before him when he walked, men loved him and feared him, 
women trembled at the power in his loins, people sought his 
favors. And now there is no one here that remembers him.’ He 
began to turn away. ‘You were right. The dead are alone.’ 

The director caught at his sleeve again. The journalist 
turned to face him. He felt weary and tired. He wanted to be 
back in the bar at the new hotel with a tall cool drink. He 
wished he hadn’t found the notice, hadn’t come out into the 
terrible sun, to this horrible place, to the world without 
memory. 

‘No, scnor' the director said softly, T was wrong. He was 
not alone. You were here.’ 
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VIOLENCE AND 


Book One 


POWER 




CHAPTER ONE 


I was playing in (he hot sun of the front yard when I heard the 
first thin scream from far down the road toward town. My 
dog heard it too, for suddenly he stopped frisking around me 
and the little adobe hut I was trying to build in the hard-baked 
dirt. He looked up at me, his eyes white and frightened. He 
stood very still and began to tremble. 

‘ Quien es?' I asked, my hand reaching to soothe him. I knew 
he was frightened but I didn’t know why. The scream had been 
eerie and curiously disturbing but I wasn’t frightened. Fear is 
something that has to be learned. I was still too young. I was 
six years old. 

There was the rattle of gunfire in the distance. It quickly died 
away and then came the sound of another scream, this one 
louder and more terrified than the first. 

The dog broke and raced away to the cane field, ears fiat 
against his head. 

I ran after him, screaming. 'Ferro! Pcrro! Venga acq\V 

By the time I reached the edge of the field he W'as already 
gone. I stood very still, trying to locate him by sound amidst 
the heavy stalks. 

‘Perrol’ I shouted. 

He did not come back. The sugar cane rustled slightly in the 
warm breeze. I could smell its pungent sweetness. It had rained 
last night and the sugar was wet and heavy in the stalks. Sud- 
denly I was aware that I was alone. 

The workmen who were there only a few minutes ago were 
gone. They had vanished like the dog. I stood there thinking 
that my father would be very angry with them. At ten centavos 
an hour, he expected each of them to give him a full measure 
of work. 

*Dax!’ 

The scream came from the house behind me. I turned around. 
My older sister and one of the kitchen girls were standing on 
the galcria along the front of the house. 

‘Dax! Daxl’ my sister screamed, her arm waving. 

’The dog ran into the cane,’ I shouted back, and turned once 
more to look into the field. 

A moment later I heard her footsteps behind me and before 
I could turn around she had scooped me up in her armsp" ’ 
was running back toward the house. I could hear her Jab ’• 
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rcMh agaitet my ear and the sobbing tasty murmur of 1>« 

tty at'iho doorway oven before we r '- a chc<i Hie 

aJeria. ‘Quickly. A la bodega!' she hissed. The wine cellar. 

We pushed through the doorway. La Perla, the fat Indian 
; ook, was standing behind my mother. She took me from my 
lister and began to hurry through the house to the pantry off 
the kitchen. Behind us I heard the click of the heavy bolt on the 


front door. 

‘What is it, La Perla?’ I asked. 'Donde estd Papa? ^ 

She held me tighter to her heavy bosom. ‘Shh, nino! 

The pantry door was open and we clattered down the cellar 
steps. The other servants were there already, their faces dark 
and frightened in the shadows cast by the small candle burning 
on top of a wine barrel. 

La Perla set me down on a small bench. ‘Now sit there and be 
quiet!’ 

I looked up at her. This was fun, I thought, more fun than 
playing in the yard. It was a new kind of game. 

La Perla hastened up the stairs again. I could hear her hoarse 
•oice shouting above me. A moment' later my sister came 

j . i. and there were tears running down her cheeks. She ran 
over to me and put her arms around my neck and pulled my 
head down to her chest. . . 

I pulled away angrily. Her chest hurt my face. It was bony. 
It wasn’t comforting and soft and warm like La Perla’s. 

‘Leave me alone,’ I said. 


My mother came down the steps, her face drawn and thin. I 
heard the sound of the heavy cellar door being slammed. and 
bolted, and then La Perla came too, her face red from the exer- 
tion. In her hands she held a huge cleaver, the one she used to 
chop off the heads of the chickens. 

Mother looked down at me. ‘Are you all right?’ 

'St, Mama,’ I said. ‘But Perro ran away. He ran into the cane 
field. I couldn’t find him.’ 


But she wasn’t listening. She was trying to hear any sounds 
from the outside. It was a waste of time. No sound could pene- 
trate this far into the ground. 

One of the servant girls suddenly began to cry hysterically. 

'Shut up!’ La Perla hissed, with a threatening gesture of the 
.cleaver. ‘Do you want them to hear us? Do you want to get us 
all killed?’ 

Tire girl shut up. I was glad that La Perla had made her be- 
cause my sister stopped crying too. I didn’t like her to cry. Her 
face gets all ugly and red. 
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I held my breath and tried to listen. I could hear nothing. 
'Mama — ’ 

‘Quiet, Dax,’ she whispered sternly. 

I had a question to ask. ‘Where’s Papal' 

At that my sister began to cry again. 

‘Shut upi’ my mother hissed, then turned to me. ‘Papa will 
be here in a little while. But we must be very quiet until he 
comes. ComprendeV 

I nodded. I turned to look at my sister. She was sobbing 
under her breath now. I could see that she was frightened but 
there was no real reason for her to cry. I reached out for her 
hand. 'No tengas tniedo .’ I whispered. ‘I am here.’ 

Somehow a smile pushed its way through her tears. She 
pulled me close. ‘My little hero,’ she whispered. ‘My protector.* 

■ The thud of heavy boots came from the ceiling overhead. 
Suddenly they seemed to be all over the house. 

‘Los bandolerosl' One of the maids screamed. ‘They will 
kill usl’ 

‘Shut up!’ This time La Perla did more than speak. Her hand 
flashed in the dim light. The maid tumbled to the floor whim- 
pering softly. The footsteps seemed to be coming toward the 
kitchen. 

‘The candle!’ my mother whispered hoarsely. The small light 
went out abruptly. We sat there in the blackness. 

‘Mama, I can’t see,’ I said. 

I felt a hand press across my mouth. I tried to see in the dark 
but all I could do was listen to the sounds of the others breath- 
ing. Footsteps were over our heads now. They seemed to be in 
the kitchen. 

I heard the crash of a table as it was overturned and dimly I 
could hear the voices of men, the sound of their laughter. There 
was the creak of a door, and now they were in the pantry. The 
cellar door rattled. I could now hear their voices more clearly. 

‘The chickens must be hiding down here,’ one of them said, 
and there was a sound of laughter. _ j 

‘Cock a doodle doo,’ another crowed. ‘Your rooster is here. 

There was a kick at the door. ‘Abrc la puerta!' 

I could feel the girls shrinking back against the wall. I felt my 
sister shiver. ‘They’re only looking for chickens,’ I whispered. 
‘Tell them they’re in the coop back of the house.’ 

No one answered. They didn't seem to mind any more if I 
spoke. La Perla pushed past me in the darkness and stood at the 
foot of the steps waiting. A heavy blow against the door rever- 
berated through the cellar. 

One of the maids fell to her knees and began to hw ten- 
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caliy as there was another crash from above. A panel l of : the 
door. Rave way and then it sprang open, as a stream of light 
came fumbling down the steps to reveal La Perla 
resolute as a rock, the cleaver reflecting the light like a silvered 

mirror. . t T 

Some men came down the stairs. There were three that 1 
could see. The others were behind, so all I could see were their 


The first one stopped when he saw La Perla. ‘An old fat hen. 
Not worth the bother.’ He knelt slightly and peered under the 
overhang. ‘But there are others. Young and juicy ones. The old 
hen stands guard on her flock.’ 

'Basiardos!' La Perla said through her teeth. 

The man straightened up almost negligently and the short- 
barreled musket in his hand exploded with a blinding flash. 

The acrid smell of gunpowder was strong in my nostrils and 
as my eyes cleared I could see La Perla stagger back against the 
wall opposite the steps. She seemed to hang there suspended for 
a moment, then began slowly to slide down the wall. The side 
of her face and neck was completely gone. There was nothing 
'"but a raw red mass of flesh and bone. 

\‘La Perla!’ 

My mother screamed and ran toward her. Almost without 
effort the man seemed to reverse the musket in his hand and 
club my mother across the head as she ran past him. She col- 
lasped suddenly, falling across La Perla’s body with a curiously 
crumpled look on her face. 

'Mama!' I started to run toward her but my sister’s fingers 
were like vises and I couldn’t move. ‘Mama!’ I screamed 
again. 

The servant girl who had been praying fainted, sprawling 
grotesquely out on the floor. The man came down off the last 
step, stepping over La Perla and my mother. He looked down 
for a moment at the servant, then rolled her casually out of the 
way with his foot. The others pushed down the step behind him. 
There were eleven of them. 

He noticed the candle on the barrel. ‘La candela,’ he said 
gesturing. 

One of the men struck a match. Its yellow light danced eerily 
in the cellar. The leader looked around at us. ‘Ah, four pullets 
and a young cock.’ 

My sister s voice came from behind me. It suddenly sounded 
older and more full bodied than I had ever heard it ‘What do 
you want? ' ’ she asked. ‘Take what you will and go.’ 

The man stared at her for a moment. His eyes were black and 
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they shone like coals. ‘This one is mine,’ he said casually. ‘You 
are welcome to the others.’ 

The girl who had fainted came to her senses just in time to 
hear. She screamed and scrambled to her feet. She tried to run 
past the others toward the stairs but one of them caught her by 
her long loose black hair. He jerked her back, and she stumbled 
backward to her knees. 

He turned her toward him, holding her head back until her 
face was almost turned completely up to him, her mouth open, 
gasping for air. With his free hand he Tipped at the front of her 
dress, but the coarse cotton was too strong. It wouldn’t tear. 

With an angry curse he let her go, then his hand came up 
with a knife. It slashed quickly down the front of the dress. The 
coarse shift fell away like the husk from an ear of com. A thin 
pencil-like streak, starting at her throat and running down be- 
tween her breasts and across her brown Indian belly suddenly 
began to well crimson. She screamed and tried to get away, 
scrambling on her hands and knees, but he laughed aloud and 
pulled her back by her hair. 

She tried to get away again. Quickly he reversed the knife in 
his hand and hooked the butt end viciously upward between her 
legs, and this time she screamed in pure agony. 

She crumpled to the floor at his feet, writhing in pain. The 
sharp blade end of the knife reflected the crazy yellow lights 
from the candle as it stuck upright from between her legs. He 
put his heavily booted foot on her belly to hold her still and 
started to pull at the rope belt that held up his pantaloncs. 

By now the others were at the other servant girls. Niclla, who 
was my mother’s personal maid, was alrea'dy stripped naked 
and bent backward across a wine barrel, held on either side by 
a bandolero as a third began to mount her. Sarah, the Indian 
girl La Perla had brought down from the hills to help in the 
kitchen, was sprawled on the floor on the other side of the 
cellar behind a row of wooden crates. 

The leader turned. His broad body blocked the rest of the 
room. ‘Get rid of the boy,’ he said quietly, ‘or I will kill him.’ 

My sister began to push me away. 

I turned to look up at her face. It was dull and glazed. Her 
eyes seemed to have no life in them. ‘No ! No i ’ I screamed. 

‘Go behind the boxes in the corner and do not look,’ she said. 
It wasn’t her voice. It was a stranger's voice, cold and distant. 
One I had never heard before. 


‘No!’ 

Tlie sharp sting of her slap ran down my check. Very til 
as I say!’ 


Do 
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gasping for air. Then my sister screamed again and I saw the 
blood bubbling up from her. I felt a hatred inside me. I began 
to tremble. I wanted to kill him. 

I heard something clatter to the wooden floor, and I looked 
down. The knife had fallen from his belt. Without thought I 
scrambled over the crate for it. Slowly, as if with a great effort, 
he turned toward me. 

* Bastordo !' I screamed, plunging it toward his throat with 
both hands. 

He threw up an arm and the knife flew out of my hands, fall- 
ing between us. I flung myself at him, trying to hit him with my 
clenched fists, and almost lazily he swrnng his open fist at me. 

I spun back off the wall and crashed into the crates. I could 
no longer feel any pain. There was only hatred and a wish to 
kill I never before had known. I am not sure if 1 realized what 
could happen. I was only aware that nothing mattered. 1 had to 
destroy him. 

My sister had twisted her head and was staring at me. Sud- 
denly there was clarity in her eyes. ‘Dax!’ she screamed, grab- 
bing at his hand, the one that now held the knife. 

Angrily he tried to wrench his arm free, half pulling her out 
from under him. "Dax I Run, por Dion!’ she screamed again. 
‘Run!’ 

I stood there frozen. 

He lunged at me. 

"Run, Dax!’ 

He started to lunge again, and suddenly she seemed to cross 
her legs, pulling her knees together. He screamed in pain. 

‘Dax! Run to Papa!" 

This I understood. This got inside me. I whirled and began to 
run up the cellar steps. I heard another scream behind me. It 
stopped almost in the middle, and I heard him shouting hoarse- 
ly, 'El nino!' 

I was up the steps and through the house. I burst out into the 
sunlight. For a moment I was blinded; 1 could not sec. Then I 
began to run toward the cane fields where Perro had gone. 
'Papa! Papa!’ 

Some men were coming up the road. I didn’t know who they 
were but I ran toward them. I was out past the fence before the 
first of the bandoleros came out of the house. 1 streaked down 
the road screaming hysterically, and then I heard a shout come 
front up the road, my father's voice. 

‘Dax! Dax! Gracias a Dios!' 

'Papa!' I screamed. 

I leaped into his arms crying, ‘Papa! Papa ! Tcnco rnirdo! 
Don’t let them hurt me ! ‘ 
a .— 2 
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My father’s dark face was glistening in the midday heat. He 
held me closely. ‘Don’t be afraid,’ he whispered. ‘No one will 
.'hurt you.’ 

• , ‘ T , ilcy } J U ^ Mama,' I cried hysterically, ‘and sister. La Perlais 
dead, and sister is bleeding.’ 

I could see my father’s face turn ashen under his skin. ‘This 
js your army. General?’ His voice was savagely sScasric! 

J war on women and children?’ 

man standin£ next t0 ^ father stared at him, then 

thhi line *Tf mv men { ° ^ The mouth P ressed into a 

for them', ser™?.' Committed any w ongs they wiU die 

started after lie stopp^ Wh ° had 

'En la bodega ,’ I said. 

». arms he hurtled pasMii^ genera !° ™ h' W ‘ th me sti11 in his ■ 

-^itchen, and down P thecellaf steps ** h ° USe ' throush Uie 

pat me t Sown h slo«Jy!‘ S'?"? at th f e , havoc - Then he 
hnees and raising my mother s hen u-i Soft,y ’ sinkin£ to Ins 
My mother’s face was whfL !^ h,S hp ' ‘ Dios »»°- r 
to be hanging at a curious ancle” r inH ** er fiead seerr >ed 
my sister. She still lay acmslthe f r0SS thc ro * for 

ward. I ran over to her. ‘It’s all nVh’t^ he , a * dan 2 lln S back- 
here.’ u s all nght now,’ I cried. 'Papa is 

knife was still” cauJhUn ' hwfe V ° Uld n £ Ver hear me a£ain - The 
P ungcd it. I stared at her, disbeli^^Th* i he bando ^ro had 

Ita ph«, of blood ,S„“! Ky and taken me out of 

of h Sf'S"- cach ‘ Sal"? “* ° ,hers ' V were 

s ””' i5h, ,he 



He looked out at them and at the other bandoleros. He spoke 
quietly but his thin cold voice carried to the farthest among 
them. 

‘Look. And remember. For their punishment will be yours jf 
you too forget that you are liberators, not bandoleros. You fight 
for freedom and for your countrymen, not for your own gain 
or profit. You are soldiers in the service of your "homeland, not 
looters and rapists.’ 

He got to his feet and turned to an aide, who placed a sub- 
machine gun in his hands. Slowly he turned to my father. He 
held the gun toward him. ‘ Scnor ?' 

My father stared at the gun for a moment, then at the 
general. He took a deep breath, and turned to look at the men 
standing against the wall. ‘No, General,’ he said softly. ‘I am a 
man of law, not of war. The hurt is mine but not the ven- 
geance.' 

The general nodded and walked down the steps from the 
galena onto the hard, sun-baked earth of the courtyard. Hold- 
ing the machine gun loosely in his hand, he strolled toward the 
eleven men. He stopped in front of the first in the line, the man 
who had raped and killed my sister. 

'You, Garcia,’ he said quietly, ‘you I made sergeant. You 
should have known better.' 

The man didn’t speak. He stared back into the general’s eyes 
without fear. He knew there would be no mercy and he didn't 
expect any. 

A knife flashed in the general’s hand as he walked down the 
line. As he stepped away we could see what he had done. The 
rope belt holding up each man’s pantalettes had been cut and 
they fell to the ground exposing their white lower bodies and 
legs. Slowly the general moved back until he was ten paces 
away. He started to raise the gun. 

1 was staring at Garcia. The memory of him poised over my 
sister exploded back into my mind. I screamed and ran down- 
from the gatcria. ‘Lot me, General! Let me kill him!’ 

The general turned in surprise. 

‘Dax! Daxl Come back!’ my father called after me. 

Rut I didn’t hear. I ran to the general. ‘Let me ! ’ I cried. 

‘Daxl’ my father shouted. 

The general looked back at the galcria. It is justice,’ he said. 

‘But he’s a child!’ my father replied. ‘What could he know of 
justice?’ 

‘This day he has already learned of death,’ the general said. 
‘He has learned to hate, he lias learned to fear. Let him now 
learn to kill or it will rankle forever like a cancer in hL\ \ 

My father fell silent. His dark face was somber a 
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turned away. ‘It is in his blood,’ lie said sadly, ‘The cruelty of 

the conmistadorcs.’ , , , .. , 

I knew what he meant. Even then I knew. The blood that 
came from my mother, who could trace her family back to the 
Spaniards who came with Cortez. 

The general knelt down. ‘Come here, boy.’ 

I walked over to him. He rested the gun across his forearm 
and guided my hand so that my finger was on the trigger. He 
held the recoil barrel in the crook of his elbow. ‘Now,’ he said, 
‘look down the top of the barrel. When you sec it is aimed at 
their cojoncx pull the trigger. I will do the rest.’ 

I squinted along the blue metal barrel. I pointed the gun at 
Garcia. I could see his white legs and hairy belly just below the 
end of the short metat barrel. I squeezed the trigger. 

The noise exploded in my cars and the white body shattered 
into a thousand tiny bloody fragments, I felt tiie general sweep 
the gun down the line. And everywhere it pointed was white 
flesh dissolving into torn and bleeding flesh. I felt the trigger 
turn hot under my finger but there was an exultation and excite- 
ment in me and I wouldn’t have let it go even if it had burned 
l my fingers. 

Suddenly the clip ran out and the gun was silent. I looked up 
at the general in bewilderment. 

‘It is over, nirio.’ 


I turned to stare at the eleven men. They were sprawled on 
the ground, their faces tortured in a last frozen agony, their eyes 
staring unsceingly up at the white sun. 

I began to tremble. ‘Arc they dead?’ I asked. 

The general nodded. ‘They are dead.’ 

I shivered now as if the day had turned into ice. Then I began 
to cry. I turned and ran toward my father, 'Papa! Papa!' I 
cried. 'They arc dead. Now will Matnd and sister be alive 
again?’ 


CHAPTER THREE 

Diogenes Alejandro Xcnos. The name was too long for a little 
boy. At first my mother used to call me Dio. But my father be- 
came angry. He thought it was sacrilegious. Somewhere along 
the line it became Dax. I think it was La Pcrla who first called 
me that. The Greek sound of Diogenes was too much for hei 
Indian tongue. 

My father was born in the coastal city of Curatu, of a Greek 
sailor and a Negro woman who ran a small restaurant dowi 
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near the wharfs where sailors used to cat when they came 
ashore. I remember once seeing a daguerreotype of my grand- 
parents that my father showed to me. 

Even seated, it was apparent that my grandmother was taller 
than my grandfather, who was standing beside and slightly be- 
hind her chair. My grandmother’s face seemed very black and 
she looked into the camera with a kind of poise that indicated 
an inner strength and purpose. My grandfather had the eyes of 
a dreamer and a poet, which indeed he had been before he went 
to sea. 

My father had his mother’s complexion and his father’s 
gentle eyes. He had loved both his parents very' much. Proudly 
he would tell me that his mother was descended from Bantu 
princes who had been brought here in slavery and how her 
father had indentured himself for life after the slaves were 
liberated, so that she could get whatever small education was 
available to her. 

Jaime Xcnos. My father had been named after his maternal 
grandfather. When my grandmother became too big with child 
to run the small restaurant, my grandfather took it over. But it 
wasn’t for him. Before my father was a month old the small 
restaurant, and all my grandmother had worked for and accu- 
mulated, was sold. 

My grandfather, who wrote a beautiful script, then became a 
clerk to the alcalde of the wharf district, and they moved to a 
small house about two kilometers from the port, where they 
kept a few chickens and could look out at the blue Caribbean 
and watch the ships that came in and out of the port. 

There wasn’t much money but my grandparents were very 
happy. My father was their only child and they had great plans 
for him. His father had taught him to read and write by the 
time he was six, and through the alcalde was able to get him in- 
to the Jesuit school the children of the officials and aristderatas 
attended. 

In return for this honor my father had to begin his day at 
four-thirty in the morning. His chores were to empty the slops 
and clean the rooms before classes began. These tasks extended 
some three hours after classes ended at six o’clock, plus any 
others the teachers or staff desired. 

By the time he had reached sixteen, my father had learned all 
that the school had to offer. He had inherited the stature of his 
mother’s family, being almost six feet tall, and his father’s in- 
quisitive mind. He was by far the brightest student in all the 
school. 

A great canferencia was held between the Jesuit bro t, >'” 
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♦hr* school and mv grandfather, at the end of which it was 
idcd thS m father Should be sent to the University to read 
the law. Since his father’s salary as a clerk was too ^ager 
mv for this, it was further agreed that he would be spon- 
•ed by the Jesuits out of the school’s limited schokrship fund 
it even this would not have been enough to cover the costs of 
ition had not the alcalde, for whom my grandfather worked, 
; tecd to make up the difference in return for five years mden- 
re once my father finished school. . 

Thus it was that he first began the practice of law without 
ilary in the office of the alcalde where his father was a clerk, 
working in the dank, outer room perched high on a stool copy- 
ig jn his flowing hand the early briefs and summations my 
ather prepared for his master. It was there he was working at 
he age of twenty-three, in the third year of his indenture, when 


he plague came to Curatu. 

It arrived on a ship with clean white sails, a ship that sailed 
almost jauntily atop the crests of the waves that capped the 
clear blue waters of the harbor. It was hidden in the secret dark- 
ness of the ship’s holds, and within three days almost the entire 
city of three thousand souls were dead or dying. 

My father was at his desk on the far side of the room in 
which he worked that first morning when the alcalde came in. 
The older man was visibly agitated but my father did not ask 
what had upset him. It was not the thing to do with his excel- 
lency. He bent his head over the lawbooks and pretended not to 
notice. 

The alcalde came up behind him. He peered down over my 
father’s shoulder to see what he was doing. After a moment he 
spoke. ‘Jaime?’ 

My father looked up. 'Si, excekncia?’ 

‘Have you ever been to Bandaya?’ 

'No, excekncia.’ 


_ There is a matter there,’ the alcalde said, ‘a question of land 
rights. My good friend Rafael Campos has a dispute with the 
local authorities.’ 

My father waited patiently. 

T should go myself,’ the alcalde said, ‘but there are pressinc 
matters here ’ His voice trailed off. 

My father did not answer. He knew what was going on in the 
office ; there were no really important matters. But Bandava 
was six hundred kilometers away, high in the mountains, and 
travel was arduous. Besides, there were rumors of bandoleros 
roaming the hills, waylaying travelers. 

‘It is a very important matter,’ the alcalde said, ‘and Senor 
Campos is an old friend. I would want him to have every assur- 
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ance.’ He paused for a moment and looked down at my father. 
'I think it would be better if you could leave this morning. I 
have arranged for you to have one of the horses from my 
stable.’ 

‘Si cxcclcncia,’ my father said, getting up from his chair. *1 
will go home and get a few things together. I will be ready to 
leave in an hour.’ 

‘You know about the matter?’ 

My father nodded. 'Segnrarnente, exelcncia. I wrote the 
petition at your request. It was two months ago.’ 

The alcalde sighed in relief. ‘Of course. 1 had forgotten.’ He 
hadn’t forgotten ; he knew that every brief and petition that had 
been issued from his office the past few years had been written 
by my father. ‘You will express to Seiior Campos my profound 
regrets at being unable to come personally?’ 

‘ Seguramente , cxcelencia,' my father reassured him. He then 
went into the outer office, where his father sat on a high stool 
copying a judgment. 

'Qua pasa?' his father asked. 

‘Vcngo a Barulaya, Papa.' 

My grandfather smiled. * 'S/d hueno. li is s great oppor- 
tunity. Seiior Campos is a very important man. I am very 
proud of you.’ 

‘ Gracias . Papa. I go now. Adios, Papa.' 

‘Vaya con Dios, Jaime,’ his father said, turning back to his 
work. 

My father took the horse from the alcalde's stable to go 
home to get his clothes. That way he would not have to 
walk the two kilometers back to town. 

His mother was in the front yard hanging out the washing. 
She looked up as he tied the horse to the fence. Quickly he ex- 
plained to her where he was going. Like his father she was 
thrilled and happy over his great opportunity. Anxiously she 
helped him select his two best shirts, which she packed care- 
fully with his best suit in an old worn travel case. 

They came out into the yard again just as a ship with spark- 
ling white sails came past the breakwater into the harbor. She 
stopped for a moment and looked at it across the water. 
‘Mira!’ She pointed. 

Jaime smiled. His mother had told him about the ships. 
About how when she was a little girl her father used to take her 
up on the hill so they could watch the ships coming into the 
harbor. And about how he used to say that one djy a big ship 
with white sparkling sails would come and take them home, 
home to a freedom where a man did not have to bend his 
knee for his daily bread. 
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Her father had long since died Ital . affl had Ure tom. 

' -nindna would have liked that ship,’ her son said. 

She laughed as they walked toward the horse, which was 
nibbling at the soft grass near the fence. ’You are my ship with 

white sails,’ she replied. . . tt ctarted 

Mv father kissed her and mounted the horse. He started 

un the road behind the house. At the crest of the hill, he 
wheeled the horse around and looked down. His mother 
was still standing in the yard, looking after him. He waved to 
her. She raised her hand. He sensed rather than saw her srmle, 
her bright white teeth. He waved again and turned his horse 
back toward the road. 

As he did he could see the ship heeling toward the quays, 
the sailors up in the masts running like crazy little ants. The 
white topgallant was the first to come billowing down, then the 
foremast, and as he turned to ride away, the ship came easing 
sideways against the docks, the rest of its sails shuddering down, 
leaving a tracery of towering masts. 
r ' When he returned to Curatu two months later, the ship was 
still against the dock, a burned black splintering mass of wood 
■ that had once proudly sailed the oceans and had finally brought 
the black death to the city. Of his father and mother he found 
no trace. 


When a servant first brought word that a stranger was riding 
down from the mountain toward the hacienda, Sefior Rafael 
Campos took his binoculars and went out in the galeria. 
Through the glasses he saw a dark man dressed in dusty city 
clothes astride a dark pony threading its way carefully down 
the tricky mountainside path. He nodded to himself with satis- 
faction. The servants were alert. One could not be too careful 
when at any moment the bandoleros might come sweeping 
down from the mountains. 

He peered again through the glasses. The stranger was rid- 
ing very carefully. Senor Campos put down the glasses and 
took his gold watch from his pocket. It was ten-thirty in the 
morning ; it would be an hour and a half before the stranger 
could reach the hacienda. It would be almost time for lunch. 
He clapped his hands sharply. 

‘Set another place for lunch,’ he told the servant. Then he 
went mstde to complete his toilet. 

It was almost two hours before my father reached the 
hacienda. Don Rafael was seated in the shade on the galeria. 
He was dressed m the immaculate white suit of the aristocrata, 
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and the ru files of his white silk shirt and the flowing black tie 
only served to accentuate the thin delicate structure of his face. 
His mustache was thin and finely cropped in the latest Spanish 
fashion and his hair and eyebrows held only the faintest tinge 
of gray. 

Don Rafael rose to his feet as my father dismounted. With 
satisfaction he noted that my father’s suit was clean and 
brushed, and that his boots were highly polished. My father, 
aware of the quick appraisal, was glad that he had stopped at a 
stream to make himself presentable. 

Senor Campos came to the head of the stairs as my father 
walked up them. ‘Bicnvcnido, senor.' he called politely in the 
custom of the hills. 

'Mil gracias , senor' my father answered. ‘Have I the honor 
of addressing his excellency Don Rafael Campos?’ 

The older man nodded. 

My father bowed. ‘Jaime Xenos, de la oflcina del alcalde, asu 
scrvicio.' 

Don Rafael smiled. ‘Come in,* he said, extending his hand. 
‘You are an honored guest in my house.’ 

‘It is my honor, sir.’ 

Don Rafael clapped his hands. A servant came running. *A 
cool drink for our guest,’ he said. ‘See to his horse.’ 

He led my father back into the shade of the galena and bade 
him be seated. As my father sat down near the small table he 
caught a glimpse of the rifle and two pistols that were placed on 
the floor next to his host’s chair. 

The older man caught the glance. ‘In the mountains one can- 
not be too careful.’ 

‘I understand,’ my father said. 

The servant came with the drinks and the two men toasted 
each other, then my father made his apologies for the alcadc. 
But Senor Campos would hear no more of the apologies. He 
was more than satisfied with my father ,* he was certain that the 
entire matter would be concluded with satisfaction. Then they 
went inside to lunch and afterward Don Rafael bade my father 
go to his room and rest, for there was time enough tomorrow to 
discuss their business. Today his guest must rest and make him- 
self at home. So it wasn't until dinner that night that my father 
actually met my mother. 

But from the window above the galcria, V '-?■ Uisabcth- 
Campos had watched the rider come 
sounds of conversation came clearly tip 
quiet afternoon. 
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‘He is very tall and handsome, no?’ a voice asked from be- 

^ Flisabeth turned. Dona Margaretha, her mother’s 

aunt who had served as the dueha of the household since e 
death of her sister, stood behind her. 

Maria Elisabeth blushed. ‘But he is very dark ■ 

Tiene sangre negra,' the aunt replied. ‘But it does not matter. 
It is said they make wonderful husbands and lovers. She leaned 
past her niece and looked out the open window. Mucho 

hombre’ . .... 

The sound of Don Rafael’s voice, suggesting that his guest 


rest until dinner, floated up to them. 

Dona Margaretha pulled her head back. She looked at her 
niece. ‘Now you must go to bed and rest all afternoon, she said. 
‘It would never do to have our guest see you flushed and tired 


from the heat of the day.’ 

Maria Elisabeth protested but did as she was told. She too 
had been very impressed with the tall dark stranger and wanted 
to look her best for him. 

■_ At last the drapes were drawn and she lay stretched out alone 
n the coot dimness. She did not sleep. He was an attorney, she 
had heard him say. That meant he had polish and manners. 
Not like the sons of fanners and plantation owners who lived 
around the hacienda. They were all so coarse and common, 
more interested in their guns and horses than in the polite con- 
versations of society. 

Still, she would soon have to make her choice. She was past 
seventeen and her father was pressing her. Another year and 
she would be classified as an old maid, condemned to a life like 
Dona Margaretha’s. And even this might be denied her, for she 
was an only child with no sisters or brothers whose children she 
could take care of. 


It would be nice to be married to an attorney, she thought 
vaguely as she drifted into sleep, to live in the city where one 
met all kinds of interesting and different people. 

And my father was very intrigued by the slim intense young 
girl who came down to dinner dressed in a flowing white dress 
that served to accentuate her huge dark eyes and red lips. He 
sensed rather than saw the wiry body and full breasts beneath 
her bodice. 

Maria Elisabeth, for her part, was mostly silent through 
dinner. She listened with half an ear to the familiar voice of her 
father and delighted to the soft slurring southern overtones of 
their guests voice The speech of the coast was much more 
gentle than that of the hills. 
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After dinner the men •went into the library for their cigars 
and cognac and later came into the music room, where Maria •• 
Elisabeth played some simple melodies for them on the piano, - 
After about half an hour she sensed their guest’s restlessness 
and suddenly she began to play Chopin. 

My father suddenly began to listen intently. The deep passion 
of the music stirred him and he stared at the small girl who was 
almost dwarfed by the huge piano. When she finished playing 
he applauded. 

Don Rafael applauded also. But it was polite and lacked en- 
thusiasm. He thought Chopin too bold and perhaps even im- 
moral. He preferred the more familiar somber music. The wild 
rhythms of the people he cared for not at all. 

Maria Elisabeth rose from the piano, flushed and pretty. ‘It is 
warm in here,’ she said, opening her small lace fan. ‘I think I 
will go into the garden.’ 

My father rose instantly. He bowed to Don Rafael. * Con su 
permiso, excclencia?' 

Don Rafael nodded courteously. 

My father held out his arm to the girl. She took it graciously, 
and they walked into the garden. Dona Margarctha followed 
at a discreet three paces. 

‘You play well,’ my father said. 

‘Not well at all.’ She laughed. ‘There isn’t much time to prac- 
tice. And no one to learn from.’ 

‘It would seem to me that there isn’t much you have to learn.’ 

‘In music there is always much to learn,’ she said, looking up 
at him. ‘I have heard it said that it is like the law. One must 
never stop studying or learning,’ 

‘True,’ my father admitted. ‘The law is a stern taskmaster. It 
is constantly in a state of flux. New interpretations, revisions, 
even new laws almost every day.’ 

Maria Elisabeth gave a soft sigh of admiration. ‘I don’t sec 
how you can keep it all in your head.’ 

He looked down and saw the deep wonder in her eyes. Right 
then and there, though he did not know it, he was lost. 

It was almost a year later that they were married. After my 
father had returned from Curatu with the news of the death of 
his parents. It was my grandfather Don Rafael who first sug- 
gested that he stay in Bandaya and practice law. There were two 
lawyers there already, but one was old and ready to retire. It 
was n year after that, almost to the day, that my sister wasjvwn. 

There were two other children born between my si*‘ \ V, 
myself but each was stillborn. By that time my fat?! 1 
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rolled in their dirty blankets, were sleeping. There was 
no movement coming from them, no sound. I pulled off my 
nightshirt and climbed into my pantalones and shoes. I put on 
the warm Indian wool shirt that La Perla had made for my 
birthday and went downstairs. I was hungry. It was time to eat. 

Sarah, who had been La Perla’s assistant, was building a fire 
in the stove. She looked up as I came in, her Indian face fiat and 
impassive. 

T’m hungry,’ I said. ‘Are you going to be the cook now?’ 

She nodded without speaking. Sarah never talked very much. 

I went to the table and sat down. ‘I want a tortilla con 
jamon ' 

Again she nodded and reached up for a heavy black frying 
pan. Quickly she threw in two fingers of grease and placed the 
pan over one of the openings on the stove. A moment later she 
had diced pieces of ham from the butt hanging nearby and had 
broken three eggs into the pan. 

I watched with approval. She was better than La Perla. La 
Perla wouldn’t have given me tortilla. She would have made me 
eat porridge instead. I decided to put this new one to the sup- 
reme test. ‘Cafe con Icchc' I said. Chocolate was all La Perla or 
my mother allowed me. 

Sarah put the cafe in front of me without a word. I drank 
it with loud smacking noises after putting three heaping spoons- 
ful of browm sugar into the cup. The sweetness helped kill the 
awful taste. I never liked drinking coffee but it made me feel 
grown up. 

She placed the tortilla in front of me. It was dark brown and 
smoking hot and firm like La Perla made them. I waited a few 
minutes for it to cool, then picked it up in my fingers and began 
to cat, watching Sarah out of the corner of my eye. 

She said never a word about my not using the knife and fork 
that were lying beside my plate. She merely stood there watch- 
ing me, a curious expression in her eyes. When I had finished I 
got up and went over to the pump and ran some water through 
my hands and wiped my lips, then dried them on the towel that 
hung there. ‘That was very good.’ I said approvingly. 

Something in her eyas reminded me of the way she had 
looked when the bandoleros had approached her in the cellar. 
Her eyes contained that same inscrutable acceptance. 

‘Did they hurl you, Sarah?’ I asked. 

Silently she shook her head. 

‘I’m glad they didn’t hurt you.’ 

Then I noticed the faint edging of tears around her dark eyes. 

I took her hand. ‘Don’t cry. Sarah,’ I *nid, ‘I won t let them uo 
it to you again. I’ll kill them if they try.' 
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Hava from the little house in Curatu. 

It was from Dofia Margaretha that I first heard the story of 
, y birth and christening. When the midwives and the doctor 
ime down and told my father the joyous news, he sank to one 
nee and gave thanks. First for the fact that I was a son (all the 
thers had been girls), and second because I was strong and 


lealthy and would live. 

Almost immediately the clamor about my name began. Don 
Rafael, my grandfather, would hear nothing but that I should 
be named after his father. My father, of course, wanted me 
called after his father. Neither would give an inch. 


It was my mother who resolved the threatened breach. ‘Let 
him be named for tomorrow rather than the past,’ she said. ‘Let 
him have a name that will embody our hopes for the future and 
have meaning for all who hear it.’ 


This appealed to the romantic and the scholar in my father 
.and to the dynastic impulses of my grandfather. Thus it was 
uiat my father chose these names : 

Diogenes Alejandro Xenos. 

Diogenes after the fabled seeker of truth ; Alejandro after the 
conqueror of the world. The explanation was simple, my father 
proclaimed as he held me for the priest’s baptismal drops. 

‘With the truth, he shall conquer the world.’ 


CHAPTER FOUR 

I woke as the first glimmer of light came into my room. For a 
moment I lay there in the bed, then I rolled over and got up 
and went to the window. 

The sun stood on the edge of the horizon, just climbing over 
e mountains. There was a faint breeze coming from the west 
and I shivered as the last remaining chill of the night crept into 
my nightshirt. Suddenly 1 had to pee. b V 

,J' V 2 a ' k [? f nd P ulled out the small chamber pot 
dcrrd Xp *' 1 st00d there relieving myself I won- 

were the nX WOU d f f. Ve ™ a larger pot now we two men 
were the only ones left m the house. I felt wanner after T had 

finished, and I put the pot back and returned TSe wSw 
Across the road in front of the house I could see the faint 
smoke nsmg from the small fires around which the bandoleros, 
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rolled in their dirty blankets, were sleeping. There was 
no movement coming from them, no sound. I pulled off my 
nightshirt and climbed into my pantaloncs and shoes. I put on 
the warm Indian wool shirt that La Perla had made for my 
birthday and went downstairs. I was hungry. It was time to eat. 

Sarah, who had been La Perla’s assistant, was building a fire 
in the stove. She looked up as I came in, her Indian face fiat and 
impassive. 

‘I’m hungry,’ I said. ‘Arc you going to be the cook now?’ 

She nodded without speaking. Sarah never talked very much. 

I went to the table and sat down. ‘I want a tortilla con 
jamon .’ 

Again she nodded and reached up for a heavy black frying 
pan. Quickly she threw in two fingers of grease and placed the 
pan over one of the openings on the stove. A moment later she 
had diced pieces of ham from the butt hanging nearby and had 
broken three eggs into the pan. 

I watched with approval. She was better than La Perla. La 
Perla wouldn’t have given me tortilla. She would have made me 
cat porridge instead. I decided to put this new one to the sup- 
reme test. 'Cafe con lechc,' I said. Chocolate was all La Perla or 
my mother allowed me. 

Sarah put the cafd in front of me without a word. I drank 
it with loud smacking noises after putting three heaping spoons- 
ful of brown sugar into the cup. The sweetness helped kill the 
awful taste. I never liked drinking coffee but it made me feel 
grown up. 

She placed the tortilla in front of me. It was dark brown and 
smoking hot and firm like La Perla made them. I waited a few 
minutes for it to cool, then picked it up in my fingers and began 
to cat, watching Sarah out of the corner of my eye. 

She said never a word about my not using the knife and fork 
that were lying beside my plate. She merely stood there watch- 
ing me, a curious expression in her eyes. Wffien I had finished I 
got up and went over to the pump and ran some water through 
my hands and wiped my lips, then dried them on the towel that 
hung there. ’That was very good,' I said approvingly. 

Something in her eyes reminded me of the way she had 
looked when the bandoleros had approached her in the cellar. 
Her eyes contained that same inscrutable acceptance. 

’Did they hurt you. Sarah?’ I asked. 

Silently she shook her head. 

‘I’m glad they didn’t hurt you.’ 

Then I noticed the faint edging of tears around her dark eyes. 
I took her hand. ’Don’t cry. Sarah.’ I said. ‘I won’t let them do 
it to you again. I’ll kill them if they try.’ 
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'siuMcnlv licr arms were around me and she was holding me 
Sudden y { ee i her warm breasts against my face 

SfiKSS'tew »f <« "«»«' a- «* "»<■* 

convulsively but almost soundlessly. 

I was very still within her arms. All I could think of to say 

was, ’Don’t cry, Sarah. Please, don’t cry.' 

After a moment she let me go. 1 slipped down to the floor but 
already she had turned away and was back at the stove throw- 
ing more wood chips info the firebox. There was nothing more 
to say. I turned and went out. 

The house was silent as l walked through the dining room 
and living room. I went out the front door onto the galena. 

Across the road there was movement. The bandoleros were 
beginning to wake to the day. The sun was slanting across the 
barns and its rays were reaching across the yard toward the 
house. I heard a faint sound at the far end of the galena. I 
turned toward it. 

That part was still in deep shadow but I could see the glow- 
sing tip of a cigar and the outline of a man sitting in my father’s 
■hair. Instinctively 1 knew it wasn’t my father. He would never 
moke a cigarro this early in the day. 

The face was much clearer when I stepped out of the light 
into the shadows. The pale-gray eyes were watching me stead- 
ily. 'Buenos dlas. Senor General' 1 said politely. 

He answered equally politely. ‘Buenos dias, soldadito.’ He 
took another puff on his cigarro, then laid it carefully on the 
edge of the tabic. ‘How are you this morning?’ 

‘I am fine,* 1 replied. "1 got up early.* 

T know, I heard you at the window above.’ 

\ ou were up already?' I asked in surprise. I had heard no 


one. 


His small even white teeth showed in a faint smile. ’Generals, 
like little boys, must be up at sunrise to see what each day has 
m store for them.’ 1 

l didn’t answer. I looked across the road at the soldiers’ 
camp. "They were still asleep,’ I said. 

Atfiw’n - d f ” f COnU ' r mpl came int0 Ws voice. • Campesinos . 

knowing food . for thc da >’- A " d they sleep well 

knowing that it will be provided for them.’ He nicked un his 
cignrro again. ‘Have you eaten?’ P P 

‘Si. Sarah gave me desnyuno. She was crying ’ 

' Wom “ -*» - -i- — 

*i don’t cry.’ 
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He looked at me for a moment before he answered. ‘No. you 
are a man. Men have not lime to shed tears for what has al- 
ready been done.' 

‘Papd cried,’ I said. ‘At the cemetery yesterday.* 1 felt a lump 
in my throat as I remembered. The fading sun throwing long 
shadows across the little cemetery behind the house. The creak- 
ing sound of the rusted iron gate. The soft squashy sound of the 
damp earth as it fell on the coffins, and the unctuous sound of 
the Latin of the priest echoing hollowly in the morning air. I 
swallowed the lump. T also cried.’ 

‘That is permissible,’ the general replied gravely. ‘Even I 
wept.’ He put down his cigarro once more and reached for my 
hand and drew me to him. ‘But that was yesterday. Today we 
are men again, and there is no time for tears.’ 

I nodded silently. 

‘You are a brave boy. You remind me of my own sons.’ 

I didn’t speak. 

‘One is a few years older than you, the other a year younger. 
I have also a little girl. She is four.’ He smiled and pulled me up 
onto his lap. ‘They live in the mountains.’ 

He looked over my head at the distant hills. ‘They are safe 
there.’ His eyes turned back to me. ‘Perhaps you would like to 
visit them for a little while? There is much to do in the moun- 
tains.’ 

'Could I have a pony?’ I asked quickly. 

He looked at me thoughtfully. ‘Not just now. When you are a 
little older, perhaps. But you could have a surefooted burro.’ 

‘Will he be my own, my very own?’ 

‘Of course,’ the general replied. ‘No one will be allowed to 
ride him except you.’ 

‘That would be very nice,’ I said gravely. T think I would like 
that very much. But . . I climbed down from his lap and 
looked up at him. ‘But what would Papa do? He has no one 
but me now.’ 

‘I think your father would approve,’ he replied quietly. ‘He 
will be very' busy this next year. He will have no time to be here. 
He will be with me.' 

By now the sun had crept around the corner of the palerln 
and the warmth of the day was beginning to make itself felt. A 
faint scratching came from beneath our feet, then a sudden 
slithering sound as if someone had been hiding under the 
wooden floor. Almost before I could move, the general was on 
his feet, a pistol in his hand. * Qtiicn csV His voice was harm. 

There was more scratching, then a familiar yelp and whine. I 
leaped down from lire galcria and stuck my head down into lire 
opening. A cold note and familiar tongue slobbered alLovcr i:i > 
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T . prl : n ant i pulled the little dung-colored dog out 
from under the galena and, holding him wriggling in my arms, 

S ° Vcrro V X cried happily. ‘Perro ! He came back!.’ 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Manuelo held up his hand to halt us, then drew his fin g^ s 
nuickly across his Ups. I sat astride the little pony scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe. I looked over at Roberto ; he too was very tense. 

Roberto was the oldest son of the general, Diablo Rojo. He 
was almost eleven, two years older than 1. 1 was almost nine but 
I was taller by a good three inches. He had become very jealous 
of me, ever since last year when it became apparent that I had 


grown the faster. 

The others sat quietly on their horses. They were listening 
also. I strained my ears but could hear nothing above the rustl- 
ing of the leaves in the forest around us. 

‘They are not far,’ Manuelo whispered. ‘We will have to move 
quietly.’ 

‘It would be better if we knew how many there are,’ Gato 
Gordo whispered back. 

Manuelo nodded. Fat Cat always made sense. He was a 
thinker. Perhaps it was because he was so heavy ; it was difficult 
for him to move and he thought much. 

‘I will scout them,’ Manuelo said, slipping from his horse. 

‘No,’ Fat Cat answered quickly. 'The leaves arc dry, the 
twigs will give you away. Then they will know we are here.’ 

‘How else can we find out? ’ 

Gato Gordo pointed over his head. ‘Through the trees,’ he 
said, "like a monkey. They will never think to look up.’ 

‘We are too heavy,’ Manuelo replied. ‘A branch might crack 
under our weight and— poof ! —we are dead.’ 

Fat Cat looked at Roberto and me. ‘But they are not too 
heavy.’ 

No!’ Manuelo’s whisper was almost explosive in the still- 
ness. The general will kill us if anything happens to his son 1 * 
‘Dax can go.’ Fat Cat replied softly. 

Manuelo looked at me. I could see doubt written on his face. 
'I don’t know,’ he said hesitantly. 

Before he could say any more I reached over my head and 
grabbed a branch. I pulled myself up out of die saddle and into 
the tree. I will go,’ I said, looking down at them. 
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Roberto’s face was sullen and glowering. I knew it was be- 
cause I was going and he wasn’t. But his father made very strict 
rules, and one always obeyed the leader. Roberto didn’t move. 

‘Be silent,’ Manuelo cautioned. ‘Merely find out how many 
there are and what weapons they have. Then come back and 
report to us.’ 

I nodded and, turning, climbed higher into the tree. About 
fifteen feet from the ground, just before the limbs grew too thin 
to bear my weight, I started to move from tree to tree. 

I was very quick, having spent much time in the trees like all 
boys, yet it took me almost an hour to cover the quarter-mile to 
their camp. And if it hadn’t been for the smoke from their fire 
reaching my nostrils I would have been there before I knew it. 
As it was I ended up almost directly over their heads. 

I clung silently to a limb, my heart pounding, sure that they 
could hear it even over their hearty conversation. Slowly I 
inched my way back until I was completely hidden in the foli- 
age. 

From the loudness of their voices I realized that they didn’t 
suspect anyone within miles. I counted heads carefully. There 
were fourteen men, their rcd-and-blue uniforms faded and 
dusty. The evening fire had already been started and occasion- 
ally one of them would go over and throw wood on it. I won- 
dered why no one among them had started to cook the evening 
meal but the question was answered almost immediately. 

A woman came into the small clearing. One of the men who 
had been lying closest to the fire sat up and spoke to her. From 
the markings on his sleeve, I could tell that he was a sergeant. 
His voice sounded harsh in the quickening dusk. 

'Donde estci la comida?’ 

‘It is coming,’ the woman answered in a low voice. 

A moment later two other women appeared, carrying be- 
tween them a large iron pot. The smell of a meat stew came up 
to me and I could feel the juices in my mouth begin to bubble. 

The women put the pot down near the men and began to 
dish the stew out onto tin plates. After each man had been 
served, the women took what was left and retired a few feet off 
to eat. 


I took advantage of their preoccupation with the food to 
move quietly away. I circled the clearing in the trees until I 
located where the women had been doing the cooking. There 
was the remains of another small fire about twentwfcct away. 


There were also a few blankets on the ground ' 


. indicat- 


ing where the women slept. 1 started to work nv 
Tlie sun was fast disappearing by the tim< 



the fact that the others were listening for me, I 

Sop So toir without . *T d : ' LTSI'feT 

self when I saw the startled expressions on then feces . § 

‘Fourteen men under the command of a sergeant, I sa . 
‘They have already made camp for the night. 

‘What weapons do they have? ’ Fat Cat asked. 

. *1 saw rifles and two tommy guns.’ 

' ‘Only two?’ 

‘That’s all I saw.’ . , 

‘I wonder what they’re doing out here?’ Fat Cat saia. 

‘It must be a patrol,’ Manuelo replied. ‘They are always 
sending out patrols to discover where we are. He laugnea. 

‘They never have.’ , _ ^ _ . , , 

‘Fourteen men and two machine guns, Fat Cat repeated 
loughtfully. ‘There are only five of us, not counting the two 
oys. I think we’d better give them the slip.’ 

‘Now is the time to do it,’ I said boldly. ‘The women have just 
iven them food. They are too busy eating to hear us.’ 

‘They have women with them?’ Manuelo’s voice sounded 
> prised. 

, ‘Yes.’ 

‘How many?’ 

‘There are three of them.’ 

‘Deserters I’ Fat Cat said. ‘They’ve run off into the hills with 
heir women.’ v 

‘Maybe it’s true then,’ one of the others said. ‘The general has 
he army on the run. La guerra will soon be over.’ 

‘The army still controls the ports,’ Fat Cat replied. ‘We can- 
not win until the general captures Curatu. Once we cut them 
off from the sea the yanqui imperialists won’t be able to help 
them. Then it will be over.’ 

‘I heard that we’re marching toward Curatu,’ Manuelo said. 
‘What are we going to do about the soldadosl' Fat Cat asked, 
bringing the subject back to the pertinent. 

I don t know,’ Manuelo answered hesitantly. ‘They have two 
machine guns.’ 

They have also three women,’ Fat Cat said meaningfully. 
Deserters have no spirit to fight,’ Diego Gonzalez added. ‘It 
has been a long time — ’ 

„.. Fat ] cut him oS with a warning look at Roberto and me. 
, We could use machine guns. The general would reward us.’ He 
looked over at me. ‘Have they posted a guard? ’ 

_ ‘S r i” p ! fed * are lyin 6 a ^und the fire eating. There is 
no lookout. I could have peed right into their cooking pot and 
they wouldn’t have noticed.’ 
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Manuelo came to a decision. ‘We will take them by surprise. 
Just before dawn when they are in their deepest sleep.’ 

I rolled over in my blanket, pulling it around me to ward off 
the night chill. Next to me I heard Roberto move. ‘Are you 
awake?’ I whispered. ' - 

\Sr7 

‘I cannot sleep,’ I said. 

‘Me too.’ 

‘Are you scared?’ 

‘No.’ The answer came quickly in a scornful voice. ‘Of course 
not.’ 

‘I’m not either.’ 

‘I can’t wait till morning. I’m going to kill one of those solda- 
dos. We’re going to kill them all.’ 

‘The women too?’ I asked. 

‘Of course not,’ he answered scornfully. 

‘What are we going to do with them then?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ He thought for a moment. ‘Pvape them, I 
guess.’ 

‘I don’t think I would like that,’ I said. ‘That’s what happened 
to my sister. It hurts them.’ 

‘That’s because you’re a little boy,’ he replied scornfully. 
‘You couldn’t rape one if you wanted to.’ 

He laughed derisively. He rolled over in his blanket and 
pulled it up over his head. ‘Now go to sleep. Let me get some 
rest.’ 

1 lay there quietly. I looked up at the stars. Sometimes they 
seemed to hang so low in the sky I could reach up and touch 
one. I wondered which was my mother and which my sister. My 
father told me that they had gone to heaven and now they 
were God’s stars. Could they see me tonight? Finally I closed 
my eyes and fell asleep. 

I came awake quickly at Manuclo’s touch. I was on my feet 
instantly. ‘I’m ready,’ I said. ‘I’ll show you where they arc.’ 

‘No.’ Manuelo shook his head. ‘You stay here with the 
horses. Someone has to keep an eye on the horses or they will 
wander off.’ 

‘But — ’ 

Manuelo cut me ofT. His voice was firm. ‘You and Roberto 
will stay with the horses. That’s an order.’ 

I looked at Roberto. He didn’t meet my eyes. He wasn’t so 
big after all. no matter what he said. If he was, they won !dn t 
leave him behind too. 
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- ‘It’s'getting late ! ’ Fat Cat hissed. 

‘You stay here . until we come back,’ Manuelo warned. ‘If 
we’re not back by noon, take the horses and go home. Com- 
prendeV 

..'We nodded silently and watched the men disappear into the 
•forest. For a moment we could hear the crackling of leaves and 
twigs under their feet, then everything was silent. 

Roberto looked at me. ‘We better go see to the horses.’ 

I followed him to where the animals were tethered. They 
were munching away as quietly as if they were in the pasture at 
home. 


‘I don’t see why we have to miss all the fun,’ I said. ‘The 
horses won’t go far. They’re hobbled.’ 

‘Manuelo said we have to stay,’ Roberto replied. 

I felt suddenly bold and daring. ‘You have to. But I don’t * 
Manuelo will be angry.’ 

thSJ “ “ w « know ’’ 1 re P Ued - ‘I can get there faster through 
^ tne trees than they can on foot.’ ® 

!? ra^chT-lftell^L? ^ 1 paused on the lowest 

, Jancn. x n tell you everything that happened t ’ 

ward the^tree^WaiMor me rh^cal? r? 6 ?’' th “ began t0 Wn to " 
mel he called. I m going with you ! ’ 


V'tiAJrTER SIX 

knew exactly where' m go' ^ IaSt night because 1 

til I felt Roberto mg at mv^ H ained * dden in the *ees un- 

and Fat Cat just at thlTLT' ?! poiI ? ted and I saw Manuelo 
appeared back into the foliage ° f 012 C earing ‘ Then the Y dis- 

out «* our men as they fanned 

The soldiers didn’t stir Thev hnrMi ° oked down at the camp, 
the dying fi re . i began to coL f d m their bIank *s around 
In the dim light I crmin ' 

eyes trying to locate the other E? tWe,ve ' 1 strained my 
Then I understood. They wire W hh,f Ut they Were not there - 
Manuelo had noticed. Wlth 1116 ™men. I wondered if 

oj the shadows. Fat Cat was 
erne "H* ?*• 1 


Two others were visible next to Fat Cat now. Mannclo 
gestured with his machete and they ran across the clearing 
silently. I saw the machetes flash up and down and five of the 
soldiers were dead before the others had even begun to open 
their eyes. 

The attack was savagely efficient. Two more were dispatched 
as they tried to roll over. One died as he started to sit up, an- 
other just about made it to Iris knees before Fat Cat, with a 
broad slash, almost severed his head from his body. 

Until now there had been no noise, only the movements of 
the men as they thrashed in the agonized frenzy of death. Then 
one of the soldiers broke suddenly and on his hands and knees 
began to scramble toward the brush in a frantic effort to escape. 
The loud report of a pistol resounded through the forest, and 
the birds ceased their shrilling song. The soldier pitched for- 
ward face down onto the ground. 

The two remaining soldiers threw themselves on the ground, 
their hands over their heads, screaming for mercy. Their voices 
sounded thin and reedy in the morning light that was just be- 
ginning to filter down through the trees into the clearing. But 
there was no hesitation in spite of their pleas for mercy. 

For a moment there was a silence as our men fought to re- 
gain their breath, then Manuelo straightened up. ‘They are 
dead?’ 

'Si,' Fat Cat replied. 

‘All of them?’ Manuelo asked. 

Silently they began to check the bodies. Diego raised his head 
from one lie had turned over with his foot. ‘I third: this one 
still lives.’ 

‘Then what are you waiting for?’ Manuelo asked. 

Diego’s machete flashed in the morning sun and a head rolled 
almost two feet from its body. Diego hadn't even paused to 
study the result of his blow. He prodded another body with his 
foot and then walked back over to Manuelo and Fat Cat, taking 
up a position slightly behind them. 

‘I count only twelve,' Fat Cat said. 

‘I too,’ Manuelo confirmed. ‘The boy said there were four- 
teen.’ 

‘And three women,’ Diego added. 

‘He could have been wrong,' Fat Cat said. ’He’s only a 
child.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ Manuelo answered. ‘Two must have gone 
off with the women.’ 

‘They can’t have gone far. Shall we search for them?’ 

‘No.’ Manuelo said. ‘By now they have heard us. V. e will 
never find them in tin’s jungle. Gather up t 
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munition.’ He took out a cigarillo and lit it, leaning his back 

a ^The” t others ' had just begun to gather up the guns when I 
heard a noise almost underneath the tree m which we we 
hidden. I looked down. It was the enemy sergeant. A tommy 
gun was crooked in his elbow, and he was just bringing it 
around to sweep the clearing. Now it was pointing right at hat 
C a t 

Without thinking, I shouted, ‘Gato Gordo, look out!’. 

Fat Cat's reactions were perfect. He dove sideways into the 
foliage like the animal after whom he was named. But not 
Diego. He stood staring up at the tree in which I was hidden, a 
stupid look of surprise on his face. Then a driving spray of 
bullets seemed to lift him into the air and tumble him, somer- 


saulting backward. 

The sergeant raised his gun toward us. 

‘Backl Roberto ! Back 1 ’ I yelled, leaping for another limb. 

I heard the chatter of the gun but it ceased almost as 
quickly as it had begun. I looked down. The sergeant was work- 
ing the lever as hard as he could. The gun had jammed. I didn’t 
to see more. 


Roberto screamed behind me. I glanced back over my 
shoulder. Though he was shorter than I, he weighed much 
more, and a limb had given way beneath him. He tumbled 
down through the branches, sprawling to the ground almost at 
the feet of the sergeant. 

The sergeant threw away the gun and flung himself on 
Roberto. He rolled over and came to his feet holding the boy 
up in front of him, his knife at Roberto’s throat. He stared at 
our men over Roberto’s head. They stared back. Manuelo’s gun 
was now pointed at him, and Fat Cat stood, his machete 
hanging loosely at his side. The other two moved slowly around 
behind them. 


No one had to tell the sergeant he held the trump. One look 
was sufficient. ‘Don’t move or the boy dies I ’ 

Manuelo and Fat Cat exchanged embarrassed looks. I 
Gian t have to hear them speak to know what they were think- 
ing. The general wouldn’t like this at all ; if anything happened 
to Roberto they might as well not return. Death in the jungle 
would be a blessing compared to what the general would have 
planned for them. They didn’t move. 


It was Fat Cat who spoke first. He pointed the blade of 1 
machete at the ground. ‘Let the boy go,’ he said smoothly. ‘V 

wffi be merciful. We will let you go back into the forest 
peace. 
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The sergeant grinned tensely, then spat. ‘You think I’m a' 
fool? I saw your mercy when the others begged.’ 

‘This is different,’ Fat Cat replied. 

Manuelo began to inch to one side, and the sergeant’s blade 
flashed. A thin line of blood appeared on Roberto’s cheek. 
‘Don’t move ! ’ the sergeant shouted. 

Manuelo froze. 

‘Put down your rifle 1’ 

Manuelo looked at Fat Cat hesitantly. Fat Cat nodded al- 
most imperceptibly, and Manuefo’s rifle dropped to the ground. 

‘Now, the others,’ the sergeant ordered. 

Fat Cat dropped his machete, the other two their guns. The 
sergeant looked down at their weapons for a moment, then de- 
cided against trying to retrieve them himself. ‘Varga 1 Aqui, 
venga aquiV 

His voice echoed through the forest. There was no answer. 
He shouted again. ‘Varga 1 Aqui!’ 

Still no reply. 

‘Your compc'mcro has fled,’ Fat Cat said softly. ‘It will be 
better if you do as we say.’ 

‘No!’ The sergeant began to push his way toward the guns, 
carefully holding Roberto in front of him. ‘Back!’ he warned. 
‘Away from the guns.’ 

Slowly they fell back. Steadily the sergeant inched toward 
them. He was almost under the tree in which I was hidden when 
it came to me. It was as if all along I had known what would 
have to be done. A strange cold rage began to race inside me. 
It was as if a demon had taken possession of me. 

I felt, rather than knew, that I had drawn the knife from my 
belt. Its hilt lay flat in my clenched fist, the blade outthrust like 
a sw'ord. 

He was directly under me now. A wild scream came up from 
my throat as I dove from the tree. 'Mato! I kill ! ’ 

I caught a glimpse of the upturned white face as I crashed 
onto him. A hot scaring pain ran up through my arm as the two 
of us tumbled to the ground. Then two arms seized me and 
rolled me away. I went over and over and when I scrambled to 
my feet I saw Fat Cat standing over the sergeant. 

There was a look of wonder on his face as he stood there 
looking down, his machete still hanging loosely. ' 'Stti mumo! 
he said. He looked over at me. ‘He is dead. The little bastard 
killed him!’ 

I stared down at the sergeant. His mouth was < 
stared up at the sky sightlessly. Ju*-t under his chit 
of my knife pointed upward. 
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I looked'over at Roberto. He was lying on the ground gasp- 
ing to catch his breath. When he turned his face toward me I 
saw the streak of blood down his cheek. - 
■ ‘Are you all right?’ I asked. 

He nodded without speaking. There was an odd look in his 
eyes,' almost as if he were angry, 

I started to walk over toward him when a scream came from 
behind me. There was a sudden sharp pain at the back of my 
head and as I spun around I felt nails rake across my cheeks. I 
fell backward to the ground. 

I shook my head to clear my eyes as I looked up. A woman 
was struggling in Fat Cat’s grasp. She spit at me. ‘You killed 
himt You’re not a child, you’re a monster 1 A black plague 
from your mother’s belly 1 ’ 

There was a dull thud as the handle of Fat Cat’s machete hit 
her, and she slid silently to the ground. There was a faint trace 
of satisfaction in Fat Cat’s voice as he looked around and saw 
the other two women immobilized by Manuelo’s rifle. 

4, \h!’ he said. ‘We have found las putas!' 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Santiago, the Indian, pulled some leaves from a bay bush anc 
crushed them by rubbing them together in his hands. Then h< 
bent down and scooped up some mud from the edge of th( 

water hole. Put this on your face,’ he said. ‘It will stop the 
pain. r 

soothinTr w \ dW aS ^ were told - The c ool mud was 
soothing. I looked over at him. ‘Does it hurt?’ I asked respect- 

‘Not much.’ 

Tve never been cut,’ I said. 

it. I looked over toward ha Y e J 10thin g t0 show foi 

huddled under a tree whisnerinr^n They were 

the women, who were seated 7 they glanced a< 

clearing. The Santiago brothp«^L!!!f at . the «*»» of the 



Cat and Manuelo. He was staring at the women. 'The young 
one is not so bad.’ 

'Do you think they’re angry with us? * 

‘Who?’Roberto , s voice was puzzIed.TTien he looked over and 
saw what I meant. He shook his head. T don’t think so. They 
would have all been dead if we hadn’t been here to warn them'.’ 

'Si.' 

'After all, I did jump the sergeant to try to stop him.’ 

I stared at Roberto. I thought he had fallen. ‘You’re very' 
brave.’ 

‘So are you.’ He glanced back at the women. ‘I wish they’d 
stop talking. I’m ready to have one right nowl ’ 

‘You are 7’ 

‘Sure.’ 

Manuelo and Fat Cat had finished their conversation, and 
Fat Cat threaded his way back through the bodies toward us. 
When he got to Diego he stopped. Santiago walked over to him. 
‘Poor Diego.’ 

Fat Cat's voice was expressionless. 'Poor Diego, my ass! He 
was stupid. I told him many times never to gawk. It served him 
right.’ 

Santiago shrugged, then turned away as Fat Cat continued 
over to us. ‘You boys all right?’ 

‘Si.’ Roberto answered for the two of us. 

"Bueno/ he said. ‘Do you think the two of you could go back 
and bring the horses? There is much for us to carry.’ 

Roberto answered before I could speak. ‘What arc you going 
to do with the women?’ 

Fat Cat looked at him. ‘Guard them until your return.* 

‘I will stay and help guard them,’ Roberto said. ‘Send one of 
the others with Dax.’ 

Fat Cat stared at him for a moment, then turned and walked 
back to Manuelo. They whispered again. Once Fat Cat raised 
his voice but Manuelo shushed him and they began to whisper 
again. Finally Fat Cat came buck. 

‘If we let you stay, you will say nothing at home?’ 

Roberto nodded. 

I didn’t know what he meant but I wanted to stay if Roberto 
did. ‘I promise not to say anything cither.* 

Fat Cal looked at me for a moment, then bis voice grew 
softer. ‘You’re going to stay,’ he said. ’Wc have a much more 
important joh for you than going for the horses. Wc wbh V l ’ i: 
to serve as lookout. Wc don’t want the soldier who cw-eoeu to 
come back and take us by surprise like the sergear. w 1 
buck down the path a quarter-mile and keep yoUf e; 
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‘I don’t know,’ I said hesitantly. I looked at Roberto but he 

^ Fat Cat took the pistol from his belt. ‘Here, take this. If you 

^ThS’conviiwedme. It was the first time anyone had let me 
handle a pistol. 

'Be careful,’ Fat Cat said. ‘Don't shoot yourself. - 

‘I won’t ’ I replied importantly. I looked around to see if the 
others were watching. ‘Don’t worry. If he’s anywhere around 

I was about a hundred yards down the path when I heard the 
sound of their laughter. I wondered why they were laughing. 
I was out of sight now but the sound still followed me. Soon 1 
could hear it no more. When I figured I was almost a quarter of 
a mile away 1 climbed up into a tree where I could see all 
around me. 

After about fifteen minutes I began to grow restless. If the 
soldier was anywhere around I hadn’t seen him. How long was 
I supposed to stay? Fat Cat hadn’t said anything about that. I 
‘ .waited a few minutes more, then decided to go back and ask 


I was almost upon them when again I heard the sound of 
laughter. Instinctively I went up into the trees. Something told 
me that they would be angry if I came back just then but my 
curiosity had got the better of me. 

They were all gathered at the edge of the clearing. At first I 
couldn’t see what they were doing because they were deep in 
the shadow of a huge tree. Silently I worked my way round to 
the other side of the clearing. But all I could see was a tangle of 
bodies. Suddenly I realized what they were doing. 

And yet it wasn’t the way I remembered. These women 
weren t screaming. They weren’t afraid. They were laughing, 
they didn’t seem to mind it at all. 

. Santiago the older was sitting with his back against a tree, a 
cigarrillo dangling from his lips. There was a curiously satisfied 
half-smile on his face. I wondered where Roberto was. Sud- 
denly he came out of the bushes, carrying his pants in his hand. 

Santiago the younger said something to the others out of the 
corner of his mouth. Almost instantly there was silence as they 
all turned to look at Roberto. 


Fat Cat sat up. I could see his smooth white belly. He 
gruntedand I heard his voice across the clearing. ‘It is time,’ he 
saidL The general will be grateful. See? He is already a man.’ 
wo ™? °? w , h ° m Cat had been lying reached up an 

'Pw°w U hl K !fL Ck An e n! y be slapped her hand away. 
Pnta. He pushed her back to the ground and got to his feet. 
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Slowly Manuelo and Santiago the younger also got to their 
feet. Manuelo reached for a canteen and spilled some water 
over his belly and dried himself off with a bandanna. He turned 
to Roberto. ‘It is as we agreed. You have your choice.’ 

Roberto looked at the women. They lay there naked, then- 
bodies still glistening with sweat, staring up at him with hon- 
committal eyes. ‘I’ll take that one,’ he said, pointing. 

The one he had chosen seemed scarcely more than a girl. I 
would have picked one of the others, they had bigger tetas, but 
that was the one Roberto had told me he wanted. I could see his 
legs trembling as he moved toward her. He fell to his knees in 
front of her. With a laugh she reached up and pulled him 
down on top of her, raising her legs and locking them around 
him. 

I could see her fat white buttocks and thighs almost encircle 
him. I looked at the others. They were watching with great 
nterest. After a moment Manuelo turned and fell on the 
woman nearest him. I heard her grunt as she locked her legs 
iround him. There was another cry and Fat Cat began to 
;ouple with the other one. 

I looked back at Roberto again. The two of them were 
moving in a weird almost rhythmless dance. I began to feel an 
excitement growing in me. I could feel my heart hammering, a 
peculiar pain beginning to spread in my groin. My mouth was 
suddenly dry. I couldn’t breathe. 

Roberto began to scream, thrashing about wildly in a seem- 
ing effort to escape the woman’s grasp. Startled, I felt myself 
slipping. I grabbed for the limb but it was too late. I fell from 
the tree almost at their feet. 

Manuelo rolled over and looked at me. ’Perdido!’ 

I got to my feet. ‘You lied to me 1 ’ I shouted. 

Fat Cat turned his head. ‘You were supposed to guard the 
path.’ 

‘You lied to me!’ I shouted again. I flung myself at the 
nearest woman, jerking my hips in an imitation of Roberto’s 
spastic dance. 'I want to rape a woman too ! ’ 

I felt Fat Cat’s hands pulling me back. I struggled. ‘Let me 
go ! Let me go ! * 

I was still jerking spasmodically when Fat Cat pulled me up 
off the ground. I wriggled in his arms, hitting out at his face. I 
began to cry. ‘If I’m old enough to kill I’m old enough to rape a 
woman! I’m as good as Roberto I ’ 

But Fat Cat’s arms held me close against his sweaty chest. I 
could smell the man stink of him and suddenly the fight and 
fever went out of me. 
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journey to the valley for the meat. They will be hungry at 
home if we do not hurry.’ 

Fat Cat smiled. ‘It will teach those putas a lesson,’ he said as 
we began to move down the path again. ‘They do not own a 
man simply because once they have put their legs around him.’ 

We did not reach the valley of Bandaya until early the next 
morning. We came down the side of the mountain in the morn- 
ing mist. Suddenly the sun broke through the clouds and the 
valley extended green and beautiful like a thick carpet below us. 
I straightened in my saddle and peered down trying to locate 
my home. It had been more than two years since I had last 
seen it. 

I remembered the afternoon it had been decided. My father 
and the general had been talking quietly on the galeria. Occa- 
sionally my father would look out at me. I was playing in the 
yard with Perro. I had taught him a new trick. I would hurl a 
piece of sugar cane as far as I could, and he would run after it, 
barking wildly. Then he would pick it up and, chewing it 
ecstatically, would bring it back to me. 

‘Da xl’ 

I looked back at my father, my arm still holding the piece 
of sugar cane poised for the next throw. l S(, Papa?' 

‘Come here.’ 

I threw down the cane and started for the galeria. Perro 
‘eked it up and, chewing it happily, tried to put it between my 
gs to trip me. When I started up the steps he stood looking up 
ter me with a puzzled expression. 

I laughed when I saw the way he stood there. He knew he 
asn’t allowed on the galeria. ‘Wait for me,’ I called. 

Perro lay down in the dirt and began to worry the piece of 
me between his paws like a bone. His tail wagged slowly. 

I looked at my father as I walked toward him. There were 
nes on his face I had never noticed before, and his normally 
irk skin had taken on a weary gray tinge. I stopped in front of 
im. 

‘TJie general tells me he has spoken to you about going to 
is home in the mountains.’ 

‘ Si , Papa.' 

‘Do you think you would like that?’ 

‘He said I could have a burro,’ I said. ‘And a pony of my 
wn when I got a little bigger.’ 

Papa didn’t say anything. 

‘He also said you would be going away with him,’ I sait 
ou have to? I would rather stay here with you.’ 
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My father got to his feet as the old man came up the steps, 
* Bienvemdo , Don Rafael.’ 

Grandfather didn’t answer but glared at my father with cold 
stony eyes. ‘I have come for my grandson.’ 

I started to run toward him but something in the tone of his 
voice stopped me. I looked at him, then at my father. 

My father’s face was even graver as he reached cut a hand 
and drew me back toward him. I could feel his fingers trembling 
as they pressed into my shoulder. "I do not feel it will be safe for 
my son to stay in this valley after I am gone.’ 

‘You have forfeited your right to him,’ Papa Grande 
answered in the same cold voice. ‘By joining with the murderers 
of his mother, you can no longer be thought of as his father. 
Y/hen one lies down with scum, one becomes scum ! ’ 

I could feel the sudden pressure of my fathers fingers as 
they dug into my shoulder. Eut the evenness of his voice didn’t 
change. ‘What happened was an accident,’ he said. ‘The men 
who committed the crime have already paid for it’ 

Papa Grande % voice rose almost to a shout ‘Does that bring 
my daughter, your wife, back? Or your daughter? They are 
dead, yet the next day you are willing to ride away with their 
despoilers. You would give your son over into their care?’ 

My father did not answer. 

‘You will not be satisfied until you have seen him become as 
they are! Murderers! Terrorists! Rapists!’ 

Papa Grande started for me but my father pushed me be- 
hind him. ‘He is my son,’ he said in that same quiet voice. ‘I will 
not let him remain. He wiil be used as a hostage against me 
should the army come. It is safer for him in the mountains.’ 

'Sangre negrap my grandfather spit out at him. ‘Black blood ! 
The son of the son of slaves! Lowest of the low! I thought you 
a man or I would not have permitted your marriage to my 
daughter. Now I see that I was wrong. There is no depth to 
which you would not sink to abase yourself before your con- 
querors, just as your parents did to their masters ! ’ 

Suddenly the general was out of his chair. ‘Enough, old 
man!’ he shouted. 

Papa Grande looked at him as if he were dirt. * Bandolero P 
Tne way my grandfather said it made it sound like the most 
obscene word I have ever heard. 


Tne general’s face went red with anger. ‘Bari a, viejo! It is not 
enough that we spare you and your property? Or are you so old 
teat you seek death to ease the ache in your bones?’ 

Papa Grande ignored him. He turned to rny father as if the 
general were not even there. ‘If you have any love for ycur son 



My father shook his head. ■ 

i *Go!’ the general ordered. ‘Before I lose patience and rescind 
the favors your son-in-law obtained for you.’ 

Papa Grande glared at him. ‘I need neither your patience 
nor his favors. I have seen many of your kind across the years. I 
will live to see your head impaled on a lance as I have the • 
others 1’ 

He turned and marched down the steps of the galena to his 
horse, his back stiff and proud, his suit white as the snow on 
top of the mountains. He mounted and wheeled his horse 
around. 'The army will come, and then we shall see how brave 
you are!’ 

Then he looked at me and his voice softened. ‘Good-bye, my 
grandson,’ he said sadly. ‘Already I mourn for you.’ 

• "He gave the horse its head and galloped away. I looked after 
him; the horse kicked up small clouds of dust from the hard- 
packed earth of the road until they were out of sight. I turned to 
Papa whose eyes had a hint of sadness in them, almost like 
what I had seen in Papa Grande’s. Suddenly he lifted me into 
his arms and held me tight against him. 'My son, my son,’ he 
\ whispered. T pray to God that I do right for you ! ’ 
i The general clapped his hands sharply, and a man came run- 
ning across the road. He was a big man, the fattest I had ever 
seen, yet he ran with a peculiar grace and lightness and swift- 
ness that reminded me of the big wild goats I had seen leaping 
from crag to crag in the mountains. His hat was already in his 
hand. *51, excelencia?' 

‘Gato Gordo,’ the general said, ‘get your gear together and 
take this boy with you back into the mountains. I charge you 
with his care. I will hold you responsible if anything happens to 
him.’ 

‘ Si , excelencia.' The man bowed and turned to look at me. 
‘The boy is ready to travel?’ he asked my father politely. 

My father looked at the general. ‘Must it be now?’ 

The general nodded. ‘The danger increases each day.’ 

Slowly my father put me down. ‘Go inside and have Sarah 
pack your clothes.’ 

‘Yes, Father,’ I said dutifully. I started for the door. 

Make haste, niho,' Gato Gordo called after me. ‘It is best- 
we are in the mountains when night falls.’ 

I was too shy to speak to him then, but later that night when 
a keening animal sound woke me from my sleep, I crawled, 
shivering, to him across the icy mountain ground. ‘ Tiengo 
micdo, Gato Gordo,’ I whispered. 

He put his hand over mine. ‘Hold my hand, child,’ he said 
reassuringly, ‘and I will take you safely through the mountains.’ 
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Secure in the warmth of his touch, I closed my eyes .and 
drifted right back into sleep. ■' ■_ Ki 

But that was more than two years ago and now the sun vC-as 
clear on the valley and I could see almost across it. I stood .up 
in the stirrups, feeling a kind of excitement rise inside me. It had 
been a long time since I had been home. Papa Grande would be 
glad that he didn’t have to mourn for me after all. 


CHAPTER NINE 

We had been traveling the road down the mountain for only a 
few minutes when Manuelo suddenly held up his hand., We 
stopped as he leaped from his horse and placed his ear against 
the hard-packed road. He listened intently for a moment, then 
raised his head. ‘Gato Gordo,’ he called. ‘Come listen.’ 

Fat Cat joined him on the ground. Suddenly they were both 
up and back on their horses. ‘We must get off the road and 
hide,’ Manuelo said. ‘There is the sound of many horses coming 
up the road.’ 

Fat Cat looked around. ‘The mountainside is naked.’ 

‘We must go back up then,’ Manuelo said quickly, turning his 
horse. 

I had played in these hills ever since I had been a little boy. 
‘Down the road just around the bend there is a small clump of 
trees. Behind it is a cave. We can hide there,’ I said. 

‘Is it big enough for the horses?’ 

‘I heard Papa say once that it was big enough for an army.’ 

‘Make haste then,’ Manuelo said. ‘We follow.’ 

I let loose the rein on my pony, and we galloped on toward 
the bend in the road. The clump of trees was there just as I had 
remembered. I turned my pony off the road and up through the 
trees to the mouth of the cave. 'Estamos aqni ' I said. 

Manuelo was off his horse in a second. ‘You and Roberto 
take the horses back into the cave!’ he ordered. ‘The others 
come with me. We must cover our tracks from the road ! ’ 

They stid out of their saddles as Roberto and I gathered up 
the reins and led the horses into the cave. At first they whinnied 
and shied from the darkness but we talked soothingly to them 
and after a few moments they quieted. Roberto put a to°P 
through their reins and tied them to a bolder, and we ran ac 
to the entrance. 

Fat Cat and Santiago the older were backing 
through the trees, sweeping the ground with branch 
and the younger Santiago were setting up one of 
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My father shook his head. , 

*Go 1 * the general ordered. 4 Before I lose patience and rescind 

ie favors your son-in-law obtained for you.’ 

Papa Grande glared at him. ‘I need neither your patience 
or his favors. I have seen many of your kind across the years. I 
dll live to see your head impaled on a lance as I have the 

thersl’ , ,. 

He turned and marched down the steps of the galena to his 
torse, his back stiff and proud, his suit white as the snow on 
op of the mountains. He mounted and wheeled his horse 
iround. ‘The army will come, and then we shall see how brave 

(fou are ! ’ . 

Then he looked at me and his voice softened. "Good-bye, my 
grandson,’ he said sadly. ‘Already I mourn for you.’ 

■ 'Me gave the horse its head and galloped away. I looked after 
him; the horse kicked up small clouds of dust from the hard- 
packed earth of the road until they were out of sight. I turned to 
Papa whose eyes had a hint of sadness in them, almost like 
what I had seen in Papa Grande's. Suddenly he lifted me into 
his arms and held me tight against him. ‘My son, my son,’ he 
whispered. T pray to God that I do right for you 1 ’ 

The general clapped his hands sharply, and a man came run- 
ning across the road. He was a big man, the fattest I had ever 
seen, yet he ran with a peculiar grace and lightness and swift- 
ness that reminded me of the big wild goats I had seen leaping 
from crag to crag in the mountains. His hat was already in his 
hand. 'Si. excelencia?' 

‘Gato Gordo,’ the general said, ‘get your gear together and 
take this boy with you back into the mountains. I charge you 
with his care. I will hold you responsible if anything happens to 
him.’ 

'Si, excelencia.' The man bowed and turned to look at me. 
‘The boy is ready to travel?’ he asked my father politely. 

My father looked at the general. ‘Must it be now?’ 

The general nodded. ‘The danger increases each day.’ 

Slowly my father put me down. ‘Go inside and have Sarah 
pack your clothes.’ 

‘Yes, Father,’ I said dutifully. I started for the door. 

Make haste, nino,' Gato Gordo called after me. ‘It is best 
we are in the mountains when night falls.’ 

I was too shy to speak to him then, but later that night when 
a keening animal sound woke me from my sleep, I crawled, 
shivering, to him across the icy mountain ground. * Tiengc 
miedo, Gato Gordo,’ I whispered. 

He put his hand over mine. ‘Hold my hand, child,’ he, said 
reassuringly, ‘and I will take you safely through the mountains, 
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Secure in the warmth of his touch, I closed my eyes .and 
drifted right back into sleep. - 

But that was more than two years ago and now the sun tfas 
clear on the valley and I could see almost across it. I stood .up 
in the stirrups, feeling a kind of excitement rise inside me. It had 
been a long time since I had been home. Papa Grande would be 
glad that he didn’t have to mourn for me after all. 


CHAPTER NINE 

We had been traveling the road down the mountain for only a 
few minutes when Manuelo suddenly held up his hand.. We 
stopped as he leaped from his horse and placed his ear against 
the hard-packed road. He listened intently for a moment, then 
raised his head. ‘Gato Gordo,’ he called. ‘Come listen.’ 

Fat Cat joined him on the ground. Suddenly they were both 
up and back on their horses. ‘We must get off the road and 
hide,’ Manuelo said. ‘There is the sound of many horses coming 
up the road.’ 

Fat Cat looked around. ‘The mountainside is naked.’ 

‘We must go back up then,’ Manuelo said quickly, turning his 
horse. 

I had played in these hills ever since I had been a little boy. 
‘Down the road just around the bend there is a small clump of 
trees. Behind it is a cave. We can hide there,’ I said. 

‘Is it big enough for the horses?’ 

T heard Papa say once that it was big enough for an army.’ 
‘Make haste then,’ Manuelo said. ‘We follow.’ 

I let loose the rein on my pony, and we galloped on toward 
the bend in the road. The dump of trees was there just as I had 
remembered. I turned my pony off the road and up through the 
trees to the mouth of the cave. 'Estamos aqui’ I said. 

Manuelo was off his horse in a second. ‘You and Roberto 
take the horses back into the cave!’ he ordered. ’The others 
come with me. We must cover our tracks from the road ! ’ 

They slid out of their saddles as Roberto and I gathered up 
the reins and led the horses into the cave. At first they whinnied 
and shied from the darkness but we talked soothingly to them 
and after a few moments they quieted. Roberto put a loop 
through their reins and tied them to a bolder, and we ran back 
to the entrance. 

Fat Cat and Santiago the older were backing toward us 
through the trees, sweeping the ground with branches. Manuelo 
and the younger Santiago were setting up one of the tommy 
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guns on its tripod. When it was assembled they picked it up and 
rah back to the mouth of the cave. 

When Fat Gat and the older Santiago were finished, they 
nodded with satisfaction at the gun. Fat Cat plumped himself 
down behind it and squinted along the sights with approval. 

Manuelo gestured to the young Santiago. "Up into the trees. 
Cover us with your rifle if there is trouble.’ 

Santiago was settled among the branches almost before the 
order was completed. The leaves quivered for a moment as he 
iisappeared from sight. 

Manuelo looked at us two boys. ‘You, back into the cave.’ 
Before we could protest Fat Cat held up his hand. We stood 
very still, listening. The heavy drum of hoofbeats was clear 
now. ‘There are more than twenty,’ he said, his hand gesturing 
for us to lie down. 

Manuelo went to his hands and knees and crept out toward 
the road. At the edge of the clump of trees I could see the back 
of his head as he raised himself to peer down. I tried to look 
past him to the road but it was hidden by the dipping curve of 
the mountainside. 

The hoofbeats grew louder and Manuelo’s head (iisappeared. 
re sound rose from the road directly in front of us, then it 
; ssed and began to grow fainter. 

Manuelo came running back. ‘Cavalry,’ he said. ‘A whole 
troop! I counted thirty-four.’ 

Fat Cat’s lips pursed. ‘What are they doing here? El militar 
was not reported in Bandaya.’ 

Manuelo shrugged. ‘They are here.’ 

There was the distant sound of a bugle, then silence. Manuelo 
listened for a moment more, then sat down behind the machine 
gun and lit a cigarrillo. His eyes were thoughtful. 

* Hola , Younger ! ’ he called in a low penetrating voice. ‘What 
do you see?’ 

The voice came back muffled by the leaves. ‘Nothing, The 
road it is clear.’ 

‘Not the road , you fool l The valley.’ 

There was a silence, then the voice came again. ‘There is 
smoke rising into the air but it is too far to tell what is burning/ 
‘Can you see anything else?’ 

‘No. Shall I come down now?’ 

‘Stay there!’ 

He turned to Manuelo. ‘What do you think?’ 

I don t know,’ Manuelo answered thoughtfully. ‘It could 
have been a raiding party passing through the valley.’ 

‘What now?’ Fat Cat asked. ‘Do we go home?’ . 

‘Guns are a poor substitute for meat.’ 
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‘But if there are soldiers in the valley— 

Manuelo interrupted. ‘We do not know that there are. ..The 
only ones we saw were riding away.’ '• , 

Fat Cat was silent. Santiago the older came over and . sat 
down opposite him. They sat there silently staring at one an- 
other. 

The three men were still sitting silently around the machine 
gun. Manuelo pinched out his cigarrillo and carefully stored the 
butt in his pocket. ‘There is only one way to find out. One of us 
must go down into the valley.’ 

‘If there are more militares it will be dangerous.’ 

‘It will be more dangerous if we return home without meat, 
or without making sure we could obtain none,’ Manuelo replied. 
‘True.’ Fat Cat nodded. ‘They would not like that.’ 

‘Not at all,’ Santiago the older added. ‘They will be hungry.’ 
Both men stared at him in surprise. It was rare for the Indian 
to speak. 

Manuelo turned back to Fat Cat. ‘You will go.’ 

‘Me?’ Fat Cat exclaimed. ‘Why me?’ 

‘You have been in this valley before. None of the rest of us 
has. So-it is logical that you should go.’ 

‘But I was there only one day,’ Fat Cat protested. He gestured 
toward me. ‘Then the general sent me back with him.’ 

Manuelo looked at me. ‘Do you remember the valley?’ 

•st: 

‘How far is it from here to your hacienda ?’ 

~ ‘One and a half hours by horse.’ 

‘On foot?’ he asked. ‘A horse would attract too much atten- 
tion.’ 

‘Three, maybe four hours.’ 

Manuelo made up his mind. ‘You will take the boy with you. 
He can serve as your guide.’ 

Fat Cat grumbled. ‘At least we should take the horses. You 
know how difficult it is for me to walk. Besides, I have a feeling 
it is too dangerous. We shall be killed.’ 

Manuelo got to his feet. ‘In that case you will not need the 
horses,’ he said with finality. ‘Vaya!’ 

Fat Cat reached for his rifle. 

‘Leave it! ’ Manuelo said sharply. ‘And hide your pistol under 
your shirt. Then if you pass anyone on the road you are nothing 
but a poor compesino and his son on your way to Bandaya. If 
they see you with a rifle they will shoot first and ask questions 
afterwards.’ 

Fat Cat didn’t look happy. ‘How long will you wait for us? ’ 
Manuelo looked at him. I watched him calculating. He 
glanced up at the sun, then back at Fat Cat. ‘It is now roughly 
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eight o’clock. If the boy is right you should reach the hacienda 
by noon. We will wait until nightfall. If you are not back then, 

we start home.’ . , 

Fat Cat stared at him without complaint. Each knew wnat 
the other was thinking. Had the situation been reversed 
Manuelo would have reacted the same way. It was one of the 
conditions of life. 

Fat Cat turned to me. ‘Come on, boy. Apparently it has also 
become my duty to return you home.’ 

‘My cojones are killing me!’ The younger Santiago’s voice 
was almost a wail from the tree. 

Fat Cat looked up, smiling wickedly. ‘Too bad,’ he called. 
Perhaps you would like it better if you could join us for this 
Ittle walk?’ 

The sun stood almost at the center of the heavens as we hid 
in the cane field and stared across the road. The barn and the 
kitchen had been burned to the ground. I could feel the heat 
from the charred timbers against my face. There was a sickness 
clutching in my stomach. 

k I got to my feet. Fat Cat’s hand pulled me down. ‘Be still 1 
There still may be some of them around ! ’ 

■J I stared at him as if he were someone I had never seen be- 
fore. ‘They tried to burn my house.’ 

He didn’t answer. His eyes squinted up and down the de- 
serted road. Then he looked at me. ‘That’s why your father sent 
you to the mountains,’ he said gruffly. 

‘If he knew, he should have let me stay,’ I cried. ‘I wouldn’t 
have let them bum the hacienda! ’ 

‘They would have burned it and you too,’ Fat Cat said mat- 
ter-of-factly. He got to his feet. ‘Come. Maybe we learn some- 
thing.’ 

I followed him across the road. Halfway' 1 between the road 
and the house we came upon a body. ft was lying face down in 
the dirt. Fat Cat turned it over. He looked down and spat. 
‘Campesino ! ’ he said contemptuously. 

I recognized him. It was old man Sordes, who did the garden- 
ing and tended the flowers around the house. I told Fat Cat. 

He spat again. ‘Just as well,’ he said noncommittally. ‘He 
would have been out of a job anyway.’ 

We walked on toward the house. The galena was gone too. It 
seemed to have collapsed into the cellar. I could feel the heat 
more intensely now. 

Fat Cat reached out with his foot and kicked a timber. It fell 
away from the frame and down into the cellar. Almost instant- 
ly a sheet of flame licked up from below. 
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We walked around the house toward the back. 

‘Maybe someone is still down in the cellar,’ I said to Fat Cat 

‘If they are, they’re well cooked.’ 

It wasn’t until we came to the clump of trees that stood be- 
tween the house and the barn that we saw the two women. They 
had been lashed to a tree trunk, back to back, and they stared 
back at us with sightless eyes. One of them I recognized. It was 
Sarah, the cook. The other I had never seen before. 

They had been stripped naked and their bodies were covered 
with countless tiny cuts in which the blood had dried and caked. 
Already the ants had climbed up. 

‘This one is Sarah,’ I said, ‘the one who packed my bag.’ 

Fat Cat stared at her. ‘La India?’ 

I nodded. I closed my eyes and remembered how she had 
given me breakfast that last morning at home. I opened my 
eyes. ‘Why didn’t they just rape her and then kill her?’ I asked. 
‘Why did they have to torture her?’ 

‘Soldados!’ Fat Cat spat again. ‘They are worse than we.’ 

‘Why?’ I repeated. 

‘They thought she had something to tell them.’ He began to 
walk back toward the cane field. ‘Come, there is nothing here. 
We might as well start back.’ 

We were almost at the road when he suddenly stopped me 
with his hand. ‘Your name is Juan,’ he whispered fiercely. ‘Do 
not speak 1 Let me do the talking I ’ 

I didn’t know what he was talking about until the six sol- 
diers suddenly appeared in their red-and-blue uniforms, their 
guns pointing at us. 


CHAPTER TEN 

Fat Cat took his hat off, a fawning smile on his face. ‘We are 
nothing but poor campesinos come to Bandaya in search of 
work, excelcncia. My son and I.’ 

The young lieutenant stared at him. ‘What are you doing in 
this particular place?’ 

‘We saw the smoke,’ Fat Cat said. ‘We thought — ’ 

The h'eutenant interrupted. ‘You thought you could steal 
something.’ - 

‘No, excelcncia,' Fat Cat protested in a little hurt voice. ‘We 
thought we could be of help. We did not realize it was a military 
matter.’ 

The lieutenant looked down at me. ‘How old is the boy?’ 

‘My son Juan is almost twelve, excelcncia.’ 
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■' ‘We are looking for an eight-year-old boy,’ the lieutenant 
said. ‘The son of the rebel bandolero Xenos.’ 

‘We do not know him,’ Fat Cat said quickly. 

The lieutenant looked at me again. He hesitated. ‘He is sup- 
posed to be dark like your son.’ 

‘Stand straight, Juan ! ’ Fat Cat turned to the soldier again. 
‘See how tall my Juan is? What eight-year-old has his size? ’ 

The lieutenant was still studying me. ‘How old are you, boy?’ 
he suddenly asked. 

‘Tengo once aiios, sefior’ 

‘Why is your skin so dark?’ 

I looked at Fat Cat. I didn’t know what he meant. 

‘His mother is — ’ 

The lieutenant cut off Fat Cat. ‘I asked the boy ! ’ 

I took a breath. ‘Mi mama, ex negrita.’ 

I heard Fat Cat’s almost silent sigh of relief. The soldier 
threw another question at me. ‘Ddnde vives?’ 

I gestured toward the mountains. ‘Up there, senor.' 

The boy speaks well for a campesino,’ the lieutenant said to 
Fat Cat. 


‘2- ‘ S . the church - excelencia,' Fat Cat said quickly. ‘Hi 
* g^at one for the church. He has gone to the schoo 
.p (flc Fathers in the mountains.’ 

f ^Ueuten^stared at him for a moment. ‘Come along,’ 

‘ y exceenc f 7 Fat Ca t protested. ‘Surely there is nothin; 
more you want of us. We wish to return home.’ 

wishwtatni J etUm h ° me later ’’ the ,ieutenant said. ‘El corone 
Thr l M t r °f a e every sus P icious person. March ! ’ 

•aklngi “S£™2ei roU " d “ ' Wh ' re “ 
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‘But whTt if L r rec ° 8ruze y° ur grandfather! ’ 

‘We f h eCO u gruzes me? ’ I whispered back. 

sevSlyears and vouT ^ When U ha PP e ^ « has been 
may not.’ ’ ^ aVe grown muc h. It is possible that he 

‘Nothing 6 IxceUnrT^T^ ab ° Ut? ’ the heutenant asked, 
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of their officers. ‘What did youfed?’ ° alled 0Ut t0 0ae 

The cavalryman shook his head. ‘Nothing.’ The lieutenant 
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‘We are looking for an eight-year-old boy, the lieutenant 
said. ‘The son of the rebel bandolero Xenos. 

‘We do not know him,’ Fat Cat said quickly. 

The lieutenant looked at me again. He hesitated. He is sup- ^ 

posed to be dark like your son.’ 

P ‘Stand straight, Juan!’ Fat Cat turned to the soldier again. 
‘See how tall my Juan is? What eight-year-old has his size? 

The lieutenant was still studying me. ‘How old are you, boy/ 


he suddenly asked. 

'Tengo once anos, sefior.’ 

‘Why is your skin so dark?’ 

I looked at Fat Cat. I didn’t know what he meant. 


‘His mother is — ’ 

The lieutenant cut off Fat Cat. ‘I asked the boy ! 

I took a breath. ‘Mi mama es negrita." 

I heard Fat Cat’s almost silent sigh of relief. The soldier 
threw another question at me. ‘ Donde vives?’ 

I gestured toward the mountains. ‘Up there, seiior.' 

‘The boy speaks well for a campesino,’ the lieutenant said to 


Fat Cat. 

s ‘It is the church, excelencia,' Fat Cat said quickly. ‘His 
^'mother is a great one for the church. He has gone to the school 

the Fathers in the mountains.’ 

The lieutenant stared at him for a moment. ‘Come along.’ 

‘Why excelencia! ’ Fat Cat protested. ‘Surely there is nothing 
more you want of us. We wish to return home.’ 

‘You can return home later,’ the lieutenant said. 'El coronel 
wishes to interrogate every suspicious person. March ! ’ 

The soldiers formed around us quickly. ‘Where are you 
taking us?’ Fat Cat asked. 

The lieutenant spoke briefly. 'A la hacienda de Don Rafael 
Campos. Move!’ 

He started down the road. We followed him. The soldiers 
followed us. I felt Fat Cat’s hand on my shoulder. He whis- 
pered, ‘You will not recognize your grandfather ! ’ 

‘But what if he recognizes me? ’ I whispered back. 

‘We will worry about that when it happens. It has been 
several years, and you have grown much. It is possible that he 
may not.’ 

‘What are you two whispering about?’ the lieutenant asked. 

‘Nothing, excelencia,' Fat Cat answered quickly. ‘Just that 
we are tired and hungry.’ 

A troop of cavalry came sweeping down the road, and we 
moved aside to let them pass. The lieutenant called out to one 
of their officers. ‘What did you find?’ 

The cavalryman shook his head. ‘Nothing.’ The lieutenant 
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■watched as he tu~.sc cs i ccrs acc. _ — — ' -■ 

road to the encampment. _ . - 

There v/ere men, wcrr. en. and criTcrsri aaraaa amrr. ±£ 
hacienda of my grandfather. i-tgy Jccksfjs: ur ~ rmr- 
'osity, preoccupied with a pcrrats. mnery ~ era :r- - 
drew me to one side. "Doyen :<nc~ arry cf rrsrs yscr' a.. 

I shook my head. ‘No cue is ramcar/ 

'■’Bueno' He looked around. T come ere zr.~ef.-szz rr ear. 
My stomach is growling.’ - __ __ 

The sun was hot, and I was tired and Firry. ‘There rr a - eh 
behind the house.’ 

‘forget it,’ Fat Cat said quickly. ‘AH they 7c;.r hare tr tee 
is that you knov/ v/here the well is. Then err gross wr.r.c re 
cooked.’ He noticed the expression on ~v fare, and his re fee 
softened. He put out his hand and drew me toward him 
‘Come, nino, we will try to find a place in the shade to Ue cewm 
and rest.’ 

We found a spot near a wagon in the front yard. Fat Cat 
imped down, resting his back against one of the broad-spoked 
leels. I stretched out underneath, and in a few moments I was 
leep. 

I don’t knov/ how long I had been sleeping v/hen Fat Cat 
ook me awake. ‘Open your eyes, nino.’ 

I sat up, rubbing my eyes. The sun was still high in the hea- 
:ns. I could not have slept for more than half an hour. 

The soldiers were pushing everybody toward the galena of 
ic house. We got to our feet and moved forward with the 
thers, 

A soldier climbed on the steps and faced us. ‘Line up by 
wos.’ 

I looked around. There were perhaps fifty of us in the yard. 
There were a few boys about my age but mostly they were 
idults. 1 started toward the front of the line but Fat Cat pulled 
me back behind a fat woman in the center of the crowd. 

The front door opened and two soldiers came out of la casa. 
Between them they supported an old man. I sucked in my 
breath and started forward, but Fat Cat had a grip of steel on 
my arm. 

It was Papa Grande, but not the Papa Grande I remem- 
bered. His once immaculate white shirt and suit were wrinkled 
and crumpled, and there were tracer, of blood at the corner of 
bis mouth and down across his beard and on the collar of his 
snirt. H IS e yc S were almost blank with pain and his chin trem- 
bled as he strove to hold himself erect. 

They came to a halt at the railing of tire galena as an officer 
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came out of the doorway behind them. He wore the epaulets 
of a colonel. He looked at us, then at Papa Grande. He had a 
dark pencil-line mustache, and there was a sneer on his face. 

His voice .was a thin reedy rasp. ‘Don Rafael, these people 
claim to be campesinos of this valley. They say you know them 
and will vouch for them. We want you to look at each and if 
there is one you do not recognize you will tell us. Com- 
prende?’ 

Papa Grande nodded. ‘I understand,’ he said with difficulty. 
‘I have already told you all I know.’ 

The coronel' s voice was impatient. ‘We shall see.’ He 
motioned to the soldier on the steps. ‘Have them file past 
slowly.’ 

The double line began to shuffle past the galena as Papd 
Grande looked down at us, unseeing. Fat Cat and I were almost 
directly below when the coronel spoke. ‘You, boy 1 Stand in the 
front where we can see you.’ 

It was a moment before I realized who he meant. I stopped, 
hesitating, then I felt something cold in my back as Fat Cat 
pushed me into the front line. I stood there looking up at the 
derla, still feeling that cold pressure in the middle of my spine. 
■ . indered what it was. 

looked straight into Papd Grande's eyes. A sudden flicker of 
■gnition burned briefly, then the lids came down over his 
yes slowly. When they reopened they contained the same blank 
->ok as before. 

The coronel had been watching us closely. ‘All right,’ he said, 
Jfcfter a moment, ‘move on.’ 

? The line began to shuffle forward. I felt the release of the 
cold pressure against my spine as Fat Cat moved away. Then I 
noticed the lieutenant who had captured us whisper in the 
coronel’ s ear. 

The coronel nodded. ‘Haiti’ he called out. 

The line stopped. 

‘You 1 ’ He pointed at me. ‘Fall out ! ’ 

I looked at Fat Cat. His face was blank and impassive, only 
his eyes glittered. He took my arm as we stepped fonvard. He 
bowed obsequiously, "Si, excelencia.’ 

The coronel had already turned to my grandfather. 'My 
lieutenant tells me he caught these two near your son-in-law’s 
hacienda. They say they are campesinos from the hills seeking 
work. Do you know them?’ 

Papd Grande looked down at us. There was a curiously dis- 
tant look in his eyes. ‘I have seen them before,’ he replied tone- 
lessly. 

Fat Cat moved closer behind me. Once more I felt the cold- 
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ness against my spine. I started to turn but his free hand kept 
me facing forward. 

‘Who are they?’ the coroncl asked. 

My grandfather seemed to take a long time in answering. At 
last he licked his lips and spoke. ‘I am an old man,’ he said" in a 
quavering voice. ‘I do not remember names, but I have seen 
them often in the valley seeking work.’ 

The coroncl turned and studied me. ‘The boy is dark. Your 
son-in-law is also dark.’ 

‘There are many of us with Negro blood,’ the old man re- 
plied quietly. ‘It has not yet been declared a crime.’ 

Again the coroncl was silent. He looked thoughtfully at the 
old man, then drew his pistol and pointed it at me. ‘Then it does 
not matter to you whether this one lives or dies?’ 

There was a sadness in my grandfather's eyes but it was gone 
when he turned back to the coroncl. ‘It does not matter.’ 

Slowly tire coroncl cocked the pistol. Papa Grande turned 
away. The coroncl didn't look at me; he kept watching my 
grandfather. 

Suddenly I felt Fat Cat push me aside. ‘ExcclcnciaP he cried. 
‘I beg of you! Have mercy! Do not take my only son! Mercy, 
excclcncla, mercy, for God’s sake!’ 

The coroncl turned his gun from me and pointed at Fat Cat. 
His voice was flat and cold. ‘Would you die in his stead?’ 

Fat Cat threw himself on his belly. ‘Mercy, cxcclcncia! Mercy 
par Dios!' 

My grandfather turned and spat down at Fat Cat. ‘Kill them 
both and have done with it!’ he said in a contemptuous voice. 
‘Put an end to their miserable craven groveling. It sickens me ! ’ 

The coroncl stared at him, then slowly released the cocked 
hammer and put the pistol back in its holster. 

Fat Cat scrambled to his feet quickly. ‘Mil gracias! A thou- 
sand blessings on you!’ 

The coroncl waved his hand. ‘Move on.’ 

Fat Cat pulled me back into the line. Slowly we shuffled 
away, as the line moved behind us. At last we had passed the 
galeria. We stood there silently. I looked at Fat Cat. ‘He does 
not know me!* I whispered. 

‘He knows you!’ 

‘But—’ 

Fat Cat’s hand squeezed my shoulder. The coroncl was walk- 
ing down the line toward us. He came to a stop in front of me. 
'Como sc Hama?' 

’Juan,’ I answered. 

‘Come with me.’ He turned, and Fat Cat fell into step beside 
me as we followed him back toward the galeria. 
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The coronet called up to one of the soldiers. ‘Bring the old 

than down, and send. the others away.’ . , , 

The soldier locked an arm against the side of my grandfather 
and began to walk him down the steps. There was a famt sound 
from the road behind us. I looked back over my shoulder at the 
people in the road. An angry murmur arose when they saw 
Papa Grande being led down from the galena. 

‘Tell them to leave 1 ’ the coronet shouted. 'Open fire on them 
if necessary.’ 

'Vaya! Vaya!' The lieutenant had his pistol out. V ay a! 

The crowd stared at him. He fired a shot into the air, and 
slowly they began to move on. 

When the road had emptied, the coronet turned to us. T he 
old man does not care whether you live or die,’ he said in a quiet 
voice. ‘How we shall see if you feel the same about him,!.’ 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

, now it was almost three o’clock, and the sun was pouring 
fire down on the earth. The sweat dried on our bodies and the 
saliva evaporated in our mouths, leaving the faint sickly taste 
of salt. Despite the heat I felt a shivering inside me, a trem- 
bling that I could not control as they brought Papa Grande 
down the steps. , 

‘Take him to the wagon,’ the coronet commanded. . 

The old man shook himself free. ‘I can walk,’ he said proudly. 

The soldier .looked questioningly at the coronet, who nodded 
his head, and we followed the old man as he walked to the 
center of the blazing courtyard. When he had reached the 
wagon, he turned and faced them. There were lines of weariness 
etched into his cheeks but his eyes were calm and clear. He did 
not speak. 

'Strip him,’ the coronet ordered. 

Quickly the soldiers stepped forward. The old man held up 
a hand as if to stop them but they had already begun ripping 
the clothing from him. His thin body was almost as white as 
the clothing he had worn. Without it he seemed small, shrun- 
ken, shriveled, his ribs standing out against his flesh. His but- 
tocks and flanks were loose and flabby with the failures of 
time. 

‘Lash him to the wheel ! ’ 

Roughly two soldados spread-eagled him to the wheel, his 
anus and legs outstretched to the rim. The hub of the wheel 
protruded into the center of his back, forcing the old man to 
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arch outward in an awkwardly obscene position. His face 
grimaced with pain as his stiff joints rebelled. He closed his tya 
and turned his head to avoid staring into the sun. 

The coronal gestured. He didn't have to order the soldiers 
to their duty. One of them snapped the old man’s head buck 
against the rim of the wheel and secured a leather strap around 
his forehead to keep his head from moving. 

‘Don Rafael.’ The coronet's voice was so low that at first I 
wasn’t aware it was he who had spoken. ‘Don Rafael.’ 

My grandfather looked into his eyes. 

‘There is no need for this, Don Rafael,’ the coronal said, al- 
most respectfully. 

Papa Grande didn’t answer. 

‘You know where the boy has been hidden.’ 

My grandfather’s eyes didn’t waver. ‘I have already told you 
I do not know. He was taken away by Diablo Rojo.’ 

‘That is hard to believe, Don Rafael.’ The coronet’s voice was 
still soft. 

‘It is the truth.’ 

The coronet shook his head in apparent sadness. ‘Your son- 
in-law, Jaime Xenos, allied himself with the bandoleros, the 
murderers of your daughter. It is known to us that he has poli- 
tical ambitions. What else can we assume but that you are an 
sympathy with them?’ 

‘If I were,’ the old man asked, ‘would I be so foolish us to 
remain here in my hacienda where you could find me?’ 

‘Perhaps you thought your age would save you.’ 

A dignity came into the old man’s voice. ‘I have never been £ 
traitor.’ 

The coronal stared at him silently for a few moments, ms- 
turned to me. ‘Where do you live?’ 

‘In the mountains, sehor.’ 

Why do you come into the valley?’ 

I looked at Papa Grande. His eyes were watching rzt- -- 
work, senor.’ 

Have vou no wort- af hnmp9’ 



The coronel called up to one of the soldiers. ‘Bring the old 
man down, and send.the others away.’ ; 

The soldier locked an arm against the side of my grandfather 
and began to walk him down the steps. There was a faint sound 
*rom the road behind us. I looked back over my shoulder at the 
people in the road. An angry murmur arose whein they saw 
°apa Grande being led down from the galena. 

‘Tell them to leave! ’ the coronel shouted. 'Open fire on them 
f necessary.’ 

‘ Vaya ! V ay a!' The lieutenant had his pistol out. ‘Vaya!’ 

The crowd stared at him. He fired a shot into the air, and 
slowly they began to move on. 

When the road had emptied, the coronel turned to us. ‘The 
old man does not care whether you live or die,’ he said in a quiet 
voice. ‘Now we shall see if you feel the same about him ]; 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

By now it was almost three o’clock, and the sun was pouring 
fire down on the earth. The sweat dried on our bodies and the 
saliva evaporated in our mouths, leaving the faint sickly taste 
of salt. Desp.te the heat I felt a shivering inside me, a trem- 
bling that I could not control as they brought Papa Grande 
down the steps. 

Take him to the wagon,’ the coronel commanded. - 

The old man shook himself free. T can walk,’ he said proudly. 
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arch outward in an awkwardly obscene position. His face , 
grimaced with pain as his stiff joints rebelled. He closed his eyes 
and turned his head to avoid staring into the sun. ■. 

The coronel gestured. He didn’t have to order the soldiers 
to their duty. One of them snapped the old man’s head back 
against the rim of the wheel and secured a leather strap around 
his forehead to keep his head from moving. 

'Don Rafael.’ The coronel ’ s voice was so low that at first I 
wasn’t aware it was he who had spoken. ‘Don Rafael.’ 

My grandfather looked into his eyes. 

‘There is no need for this, Don Rafael,’ the coronel said, al- 
most respectfully. 

Papa Grande didn’t answer. 

‘You know where the boy has been hidden.’ 

My grandfather’s eyes didn’t waver. ‘I have already told you 
I do not know. He was taken away by Diablo Rojo.’ 

‘That is hard to believe, Don Rafael.’ The coronel ’ s voice was 
still soft. 

‘It is the truth.’ 

The coronel shook his head in apparent sadness. ‘Your son- 
in-law, Jaime Xenos, allied himself with the bandoleros, the 
murderers of your daughter. It is known to us that he has poli- 
tical ambitions. What else can we assume but that you are in 
sympathy with them?’ 

‘If I were,’ the old man asked, ‘would I be so foolish as to 
remain here in my hacienda where you could find me?’ 

‘Perhaps you thought your age would save you.’ 

A dignity came into the old man’s voice. ‘I have never been a 
traitor.’ 

The coronel stared at him silently for a few moments, then 
turned to me. ‘Where do you live?’ 

‘In the mountains, senor.’ 

‘Why do you come into the valley?’ 

I looked at Papa Grande. His eyes were watching me. ‘To 
work, sehor.’ 

‘Have you no work at home?’ 

Fat Cat answered quickly. ‘No, excelencia. The drought — ■’ 

*1 asked the boy ! ’ the coronel warned sharply. 

‘There is nothing to eat,’ I said. That much at least was the 
truth. 

The coronel was thoughtful. He glanced at Papa Grande, 
then at me. ‘You know this man?’ 

Si, salor,' I answered. ‘He is Don Rafael, the landlord.’ 

He is Don Rafael, the traitor 1 ’ the coronel shouted. 

I didn’t answer. 

Suddenly Iris hand was on my wrist, pulling my arm behind 
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me and forcing it upward. I screamed with pain as the fire ran 

through m^ grandfa{her j, the corone t hissed harshly. "Do you 

deny it?’ ' 

I screamed again as he applied more pressure. I began to 
grow dizzy and felt myself beginning to fall. Then there was a 
blow against the side of my head and I fell to the ground. I lay 

there too weak to move, sobbing into the dirt. 

. As if from a. distance I heard the voice of my grandfather. It 
was cold and empty of feeling. ‘That alone should convince you, 
coronel. Nobody with my blood would give you the satisfaction 
of hearing them cry. It would be beneath us.’ 

I heard a muttered curse, then a dull thud. I raised my head 
and looked up. The coronel was just moving away from my 
• • grandfather, the pistol still in his hand. The blood streamed 
down the side of the old man’s face. His beard was already 
crimson. But his lips were firmly pressed together. 

The coronel turned to one of the soldiers. ‘Wet the leather 
band around his temples,’ he said. ‘Let us see if the sun can 
■ persuade the truth to come to his lips.’ 

He strode off toward the galena, and I felt Fat Cat’s hands 
lifting me to my feet. My shoulder ached as I moved my arm. 

I stood there a moment to catch my breath. 

Papa Grande stared at me silently. After a moment he 
closed his eyes and I felt the pain in him. Instinctively I started 
to reach out my hand. But Fat Cat caught my arm almost as I 
moved, and forced me to turn away. From the galena I could 
see the coronel watching. 

A soldado walked past carrying a bucket of water. With a 
snap of his wrist he dashed the water into the face of my grand- 
father. The old man choked and sputtered as it ran down his 
face. He shook his head to free the water from his eyes but the 
leather thong allowed him to move only a fraction of an inch. 
I could feel the sun on him. Already the white of his body was 
turning red under its scorching rays. I could imagine the leather 
band beginning to tighten across his forehead. Almost before 
my eyes I could see it drying and contracting. His mouth opened 
and he began to gasp for air. 

I heard footsteps behind me. I turned and saw the coronel 
walking toward us. He had a tall glass in his hand. The ice 
clinked as he walked. He stopped in front of Papa Grande. 

He raised the glass to his lips and took a sip. ‘Well, Don 
Rafael, he said, would you care to join me in a cool rum 
punch?’ 

My grandfather did not answer. Only his eyes were power- 
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less to avoid looking at the glass. His tongue brushed against 
the surface of his dry lips. 

‘A word,’ the coronet said. ‘Just one word. That’s all it would 
take.’ 

With an effort the old man tore his eyes away from the glass. 
He looked straight into the coronet’s eyes. There was a con- 
tempt in his voice that went far beyond anything I had ever 
heard. ‘To think that I might have defended you,’ he said. ‘You 
are worse than the bandoleros. They, at least, have ignorance 
as an excuse. But, before God, what will be yours?’ 

The rim of the glass splintered as the coronet smashed it 
against the wagon wheel. He held the jagged edge against my 
grandfather’s naked belly. ‘You will talk, old man. You will 
talk!’ 

My grandfather took a deep breath, and spat directly into 
the coronet's face. Then an involuntary scream caught in his 
throat and died there as he turned his eyes downward in horror. 
The coronet stepped back, and we saw why the old man had 
screamed. The glass hung embedded in his flesh. 

I began to scream, but Fat Cat quickly caught my face to his 
big belly and smothered it. 

‘Let the boy watch 1’ 

Slowly Fat Cat released me. But he kept a warning hand on 
my shoulder. I looked at the coronet. His eyes were cold. I 
turned to look at my grandfather. He sagged weakly against the 
bindings. The blood dripped slowly from the glass to the 
ground. 

I blinked my eyes to hold back the tears. The coronet must 
not see me crying. Somehow I knew that Papa Grande would 
not want that. A softness came into the old man’s eyes, and I 
knew that he understood. Then he closed his eyes slowly and 
sagged against the bindings. 

‘He is dead 1 ’ one of the soldiers exclaimed. 

Quickly the coronet stepped forward and brutally thumbed 
one of the old man’s eyelids up. ‘Not yet,’ he said in a satisfied 
voice. ‘They don’t die that easily. Not when they get to be as 
old as this one. They wish to live forever.’ He turned and started 
back toward the house. ‘Call me when he revives. I have not 
yet had my lunch.’ 

We watched him walk up on the gateria and disappear into 
the house. 

'We are hungry too,’ Fat Cat called to the soldados. 

‘Be glad you arc not with him,’ one of them ans' , '‘"'“' ?i : 
hiring toward my grandfather. 

Fat Cat looked at me, then back at the soldier 
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child,’ he said. ‘At least be merciful enough to let me move him 
back into the shade.’ 

The two' sold ados looked at one another, then one of them 
shrugged:-. ‘It is permitted. But try nothing funny.’ 

, pat Cat led me toward the house. He threw himself to the 
ground in the shade of the galena, and I slumped down beside 
him. We rolled over onto our stomachs so that our heads were 
toward the house and our backs to the soldados. 

‘Does your shoulder still hurt?’ he whispered. 

• ‘No,’ I answered, though it did. But only a little. 

He glanced sideways at the sky. ‘The sun will be gone in a 
few hours. Manuelo and the others will leave without us.’ 

‘What will cl coronel do to us?’ 

Fat Cat shrugged. ‘They will either kill us or let us go.’ His 
voice was matter-of-fact. ‘It all depends on the old one there. 
If he talks we will die ; if.not— well, we have a chance.’ 

Suddenly I remembered the cold metal against my back 
when the coronel had called us out of the line. ‘They wouldn’t 
have killed me,’ I exclaimed. ‘You would have! ’ 

'Si.' 

‘But then they would have killed you 1 ’ 

\ He nodded. 

I wasn’t angry. I just didn’t understand. 

‘To save you,’ he said. He jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 
‘Or would you prefer that?’ 

I didn’t answer. 

‘They would force you to betray your father, to tell where 
we hide out. You could not 'stop them. And in the end they 
would kill you anyway.’ 

Now I began to understand. This was the way it had to be. 
This was the core of our lives, the only thing that mattered. I 
.glanced back over my shoulder. The old man still hung there 
quietly, the sun burning his flesh. I whispered, ‘I wish we 
could kill him.’ 

Fat Cat looked at me. There was a kind of approval in his 
eyes. He will die soon,’ he said quietly. ‘Let us pray that he dies 
in silence.’ 

There was a sound behind us. ‘On your feet) The old one is 
awake. I go to call el coronel: 

The coronel ' s voice came from behind me. I turned. He was 
wiping his face daintily with a napkin. ‘Don Rafael 1’ 

Papa Grande didn’t look at him. 

‘Don Rafael 1 ’ the coronel said again. ‘Do you know me?’ 

The old man’s eyes roved wildly. ‘Bring me my horse!’ he 
shouted suddenly. ‘I will ride into the hills to kill the bastardos 
myself!’ 
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The coronel turned away in disgust. ‘Cut him down and kill- 
him. He is of no further use to us.’ - 

He started to walk away, then his eyes fell on me. 'Vn. 
momento. You still say the old one is not your grandfather?’ . . 
I didn’t answer. , . -J ' 

He took his pistol from his holster. He spun the cylinder and 
five cartridges fell into his hand. He closed his fist over them 
and looked at me. ‘There is one bullet remaining. You will kill 
him.’ 

I looked at Fat Cat. His eyes were dark and impassive. I 
hesitated. 

‘You will kill him I ’ the coronel shouted, handing me the gun. 

I looked down at the pistol in my hand. It was heavy. Much 
heavier than Fat Cat’s. I looked at the coronel. His eyes were 
burning, his face flushed. It would only take one bullet. But 
then they would kill me, and Fat Cat too. I turned away. 

My grandfather remained silent as I moved toward him. The 
blood still dripping from his mouth, but his eyes seemed sud- 
denly to clear. ‘What is it, boy?’ 

I didn’t speak. 

‘What do you want, boy?’ he asked again. 

I felt a knot in my stomach as I brought the pistol up. My 
grandfather saw it. He didn’t move. I could swear a faint smile 
came into his eyes just before I pulled the trigger. 

The recoil spun me half around, and the big revolver flew 
from my hand as I struggled to keep my feet. I looked at the 
old man. He slumped against the wheel, his eyes staring at us 
sightlessly. 

The coroncl’s voice came from behind me. ‘Bueno.’ He 
turned and started back toward the house. 

I looked at my grandfather. The tears began to well up in my 
eyes. I fought them back. Alive or dead, he would not want 
them. Fat Cat’s hand was on my arm as he half led me, half 
dragged me toward the road. The soldados stared at us impas- 
sively as we walked past. At last we were out of earshot. The 
tears came to my eyes now. 

T killed him 1 ’ I cried. ‘I didn’t want to, but I killed him ! ’ 

Fat Cat didn’t slow his rapid pace. ‘What does it matter?’ he 
asked, without looking at me. ‘The old one was as good as dead. 
It matters only that we are alive 1 ’ 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

t was three hours after nightfall when we got back to the cave. 
“he others had already gone. 1 was so tired I could scarcely 
:eep my eyes open. I dropped to the ground. I m hungry. 

Fat Cat looked at me. ‘Get used to it, 5 he said tersely. He 
valked around the cave, his eyes searching the ground in the 
:erie light. 

‘I’m thirsty too.’ , 

He didn’t answer. After a moment 1 became curious about 
ivhat he was searching for. ‘What are you doing?’ 

He glanced at me. ‘I’m trying to figure out how long they 
have been gone.’ 

•Oh.’ 

He gave an exclamation and went down to one knee. He 
picked up something and crushed it in his hand, then flung it 
away. ‘Get up l ’ he said abruptly. ‘They’ve been gone only an 
hour. Maybe we can catch up with them.’ 
i I dragged myself to my feet. ‘How do you know? What did 
’you find?’ 

‘A horse turd,’ he said, already leaving the cave. ‘It’s center 
was still warm.’ 

I had to trot to keep up with him. I never thought Fat Cat 
could move so quickly. I could hear his breath coming heavily 
in his throat as we climbed toward the crest of the mountain. 
The road was clear as day because of the bright white moon. 
The night was getting chilly, and I began to feel cold. I ran 
along, trying to keep my teeth from chattering. ‘How— how 
much longer?’ 

‘They will not stop until they are on the other side of the 
mountain.’ 

I looked up the side of the mountain. It was still a good two 
miles to where the road crested. I threw myself down at the side 
of the road. I lay there trying to catch my breath. Fat Cat 
went a few steps farther, then, not hearing me, stopped and 
looked back. ‘What are you doing?’ 

*1 can’t walk any more,’ I said. I began to cry. ‘I’m cold. I’m 
hungry.’ 

He stared down at me for a moment. ‘I thought you were a 
man,’ he said harshly. 

‘I’m not a man,’ I wailed. ‘I’m cold and I’m tired.’ 

He sat down beside me. ‘All right,’ he said, his voice soften- 
ing. Vke 11 rest. He stuck his fingers in his pocket and came out 
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smile.’ He took off his hat and made a sweeping bow. ‘Jose Her- 
nandez, a su scrvicio, scnorcs.' He straightened up, still smiling. 
‘Mi hijo, Juan ,’ he added, gesturing toward me. ‘The crazy one 
likes the water.’ 

The older man turned the rifle on him, ‘What are you doing 
here?’ he asked suspiciously. 

Fat Cat walked toward him as if he wasn’t even aware that 
the rifle was aimed at him. ‘My son and I return, home from 
the valley. There is much trouble in Bandaya. El militar. It 
was no place for a peace-loving man and his son to seek em- 
ployment.' 

■ The rifle was almost touching Fat Cat’s belly now. ‘Where 
do you live?’ 

‘A week’s journey from here,’ Fat Cat replied. ‘Where are you 
bound?’ 

‘Estanza.* 

Estanza was a few days’ journey from Bandaya on the way 
to the coast. The road turned southward two mountain ridges 
beyond. At that point we would have to leave it and follow the 
paths through the woods and mountains. 

‘Perhaps the senores would permit us to accompany them.’ 
Fat Cat bowed again. ‘It is said there are bandoleros.’ 

The two men looked at each other. ‘It is true,’ the younger 
one replied. ‘El Coronel Guiterrez said the road has many ban- 
dits.’ He turned back to Fat Cat. ‘Where are your horses?’ 

Fat Cat laughed. ‘Horses? Who has horses, senor! We are 
but poor campesinos. We would be lucky if we could afford one 
little burro.’ 

The older one looked at Fat Cat for a moment, then lowered 
the rifle. ‘All right, we shall go as far as Estanza together.’ 

‘It is all right, Diego,’ the other said in a slightly annoyed 
voice. ‘What harm can one man and a little boy do?’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

I sat on the tailgate of the wagon, my back to the two girls, 
while Fat Cat rode on the driver’s seat with Senor Moncada. 
Diego rode alongside on a large black stallion, his rifle resting 
casually across the saddle. Senor Moncada was a farmer. who 
had come to bring his daughters home from a visit to their 
grandparents. 

I stretched wearily and kept a hand on the side of the wagon 
to keep from falling off in case I dozed. I looked up at the sky. 
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It was almost dark. We would have to stop soon, for the road 
was too dangerous to travel at night. 

- ‘There is a grove around the next bend,’ I heard Diego call. 
‘We can spend the night there.’ 

The wagon pulled off the road and creaked to a halt on the 
grass. Fat Cat was down from his seat and pulling at me almost 
before it rolled to a halt. ‘Hurry,’ he said, ‘gather wood for a 
fire’. Quickly, before the young ladies get a chill 1 ’ 

I stared at him in surprise. Fat Cat never worried about 
anyone. Only himself. 

‘Snap to it!’ he shouted. 

I began to gather wood. Over my shoulder I could see Fat Cat 
helping the two girls down from the wagon. By the time I came 
back with the first armful, the horses had been tethered and 
- watered and were already feeding on the grass. ‘Where do you 
■ want me to put it?’ I asked. 

Senor Moncada gestured at the ground in front of him. 

I started to drop the wood there but Fat Cat stopped me. T 
think it is too close to the road, scrior,’ he said apologetically. 
‘It can too easily be seen. It might serve as an attraction for 
unwanted guests.’ 

Senor Moncada looked hesitantly at Diego. Diego nodded. 

\ Fat Cat walked farther back into the glade. ‘I think here will 
v better.’ 

I dumped the wood where Fat Cat pointed. By the time I 
came back with a second armload a fire was already roaring 
heartily. I put the wood down and looked at Fat Cat. I was 
tired. 

‘More,’ he ordered. He cut some long branches and trimmed 
them and formed them into a tripod. The next time I returned 
there was a heavy iron pot hanging from it, and already the 
aroma of hot beef stew was beginning to permeate the air. 
‘Enough?’ 

Fat Cat looked at me, his face shining from the flames. ‘For 
now, he said. There is a brook about a hundred yards down 
the hill. Get another pot and fetch fresh water.’ 

I walked over to the wagon. Vera, the younger girl, looked 
at me and giggled. I was annoyed. She was always giggling. 
‘What do you want?’ Marta, the older one asked. 

'A pot for water.’ ' 

Vera giggled again. 

I glared at her. ‘Why are you always giggling?’ 

She went off into a paroxysm of laughter. The tears began to 
run down her cheeks. 

Whats so funny? I asked, beginning to get angry. Stupid 
girls. 
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She stopped her laughter. ‘You looked so funny.’ 

I looked down at myself. 4 

‘Not now,’ she said quickly. ‘This afternoon. When you were 
in the water. You’re so skinny.’ 

I made a face. ‘It’s better than being fat like you.’ 

‘Here’s your pot,’ Marta said abruptly. I thought there was a 
hint of anger in her voice. ‘ . 

I took the pot from her hand. ‘Gracias.’ 

'No hay de que,’ she answered, equally polite. 

Vera giggled again. ‘What’s the matter with her?’ I asked. 
Marta shrugged. ‘She’s only a child. She’s twelve. She’s 
never seen a boy naked.’ 

‘You haven’t either 1’ Vera retorted. 

Marta tossed her head. ‘But I’m fourteen and I don’t act like 
a child about it!’ 

Diego came up behind me. ‘Did you get the pot?’ he asked 
suspiciously. 

'Si, setior .’ 

‘Then what are you waiting for? Fetch water like your 
father told you to.’ 

Silently I started off. I could still hear his voice as I walked 
away. ‘What did he say to you?’ 

‘Nothing,’ Marta answered. 

‘Well, stay away from him.’ 

Then I couldn’t hear any more as I went into the woods and 
down to the stream. Fat Cat was waiting at the bank. ‘Hurry. 
The sooner they eat the sooner they will be asleep.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ I asked. 

‘Steal their horses. We can be home in two days. Besides, I 
like the black stallion.’ 

‘It won’t be easy,’ I said. ‘Diego does not trust us.’ 

Fat Cat smiled. ‘I will kill him.’ 

There was a sound in the underbush behind us, and Fat Cat 
got to his feet just as Diego came through the brush. He stood 
there, a rifle in his hands. Did he never put it down? 

Fat Cat wiped his hands on liis trousers. ‘I was just washing 
my hands.’ 

Some sound in the night awakened me. I rolled over in the 
blanket Senor Moncada had loaned me and peered over at Fat 
Cat. He lay there asleep, snoring slightly. I turned my head and 
looked for Diego. He was not in his blanket. 

I turned over and glanced toward the wagon where Sefior 
Moncada and his daughters were sleeping. No sound came from 
there. I lay quiet for a moment. Perhaps Diego had gone into 
the bushes to relieve himself. 
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I heard a horse whinny, and I turned my head. It was then 
that I saw Diego stealing quietly toward the wagon, his rifle 
cocked and ready. 

‘PsstI’ 

Fat Cat came awake like the animal he was named after. I 
gestured with my hand and pointed: Fat Cat rolled over on his 
stomach nearer me. ‘He’s going to kill them ! ’ I whispered. 

Fat Cat didn’t move. ‘Let him,’ he whispered back. ‘It will 
save us the trouble ! ’ 

Diego crept up on the front of the wagon. I saw him brace 
his feet and begin to straighten up, the rifle coming to his 
shoulder, and then a thin scream suddenly rent the night air. 

Diego fired wildly as Senor Moncada came down off the 
wagon. He tried to club him with the rifle, and as they both 
tumbled sideways against the side of the wagon Fat Cat was on 
his feet running toward them. ■ 

‘The rifle ! ’ he called back to me. ‘Get the rifle ! ’ 

He stopped near the struggling men. They rolled over and 
over, and I saw the flash in the moonlight as Fat Cat lifted his 
knife. He waited a moment, then suddenly the knife came 
down. There was a shriek as Diego came up from the ground, 
his hands reaching for Fat Cat’s throat. 

Fat Cat stepped back a moment and waited. Diego moved. 
The blade stabbed down and Diego doubled like a jackknife. 

at Cat brought up his knee sharply under Diego’s chest and 

e flew backward, head over heels. 

Fat Cat turned swiftly, the knife ready in his hand. Senor 
Moncada’s back was to him as he got to his feet. Fat Cat 
brought up the knife but at that moment the other turned 
around, the rifle in his hand. 

Fat Cat dropped his hands to his sides. ‘Are you all right, 
senor?’ he asked, false concern in his voice. 

Senor Moncada looked at him, then down at Diego. ‘The 
bandolero 1 ’ he cursed. ‘He tried to kill me 1 ’ 

‘It was lucky that I awoke, senor.’ 

Senor Moncada smiled. ‘I am in your debt, amigo. You have 
saved my life.’ 

Fat Cat looked down at the ground. For once he had nothing 
to say. But after a moment, he found his tongue. ‘It was noth- 
ing, senor. It was a small thing to repay your kindness.’ 

He walked to Diego and rolled him over with his foot. ‘He is 
dead. Where did you hire such a man?’ 

‘In Bandaya,’ Senor Moncada replied. ‘We were told there 
were bandoleros in the mountains and that it would not be safe 
to travel alone with the little girls. He was recommended by 
Colonel Guiterrez. He had been acting as a scout for el rnilitar ' 
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‘He was nothing but a bandolero ,’ Fat Cat said righteously. 
‘He would have killed you and stolen your horses. He must 
have wanted your black stallion very badly.’ : • 

‘The black stallion?’ Senor Moncada asked in bewilderment. 
‘He wasn’t mine. That was his own horse.’ 

Fat Cat’s eyebrows shot up. ‘It was?’ 

Senor Moncada nodded. ‘Under the law, he is now yours.’ 

Fat Cat looked over at me. He was smiling. It was the first 
time any law had worked to his favor. Whatever belonged to a 
bandolero automatically became yours if you took his life. 

‘Are you all right, Papal' a frightened voice called from the 
wagon. 

I had forgotten about the girls. I turned to the wagon. Mar- 
ta’s face peeked cautiously over the side. 

‘We are saved!’ Senor Moncada exclaimed dramatically. 
‘By the grace of God we have been saved from death! This 
good man, at the risk of his own life, protected us from that 
assassin ! 1 

A moment later the two girls scrambled over the side of the 
wagon. Their arms went around their father and they all began 
kissing and crying and exclaiming to each other happily. At 
last Senor Moncada turned to us, his face beaming. 

‘It was a lucky day for us when we met you this afternoon,’ 
he said. ‘Now I understand why Diego did not wish you to join 
usl’ 

‘It was a lucky thing for us all, senor,' Fat Cat answered. 
He looked over at me and spoke in the voice a man of property. 
‘Go make sure our horse is properly tethered! ’ 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

I had finished emptying the last bag of salt into the barrel c: 
beef when suddenly I realized that the two girls were in the bam 
watching me. I picked up the lid and began to nail it down. 

After a moment Marta spoke. ‘You’ll be going heme to- 
morrow?’ 

It was more statement than question. I nodded. We had te- 
at the hacienda almost a week. Senor Moncada had not vamm 
to make the rest of the journey alone, and the next thing f.te'J 
Fat Cat had agreed to accompany him. Especially 
heard that the good senor had cattle and was offering ^ . 

pensate us with four barrels of freshly salted beef *■' '' " ~ 
to haul it. ■ "w 

Of course this meant that Fat Cat would 
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lack stallion as security, but only until we returned the wagon, 

) the deal was made and we continued down the road to 
stanzs 

We had worked day and night to salt the beef and prepare 
for the journey. I drove the last nail home and turned around. 
‘Yes,’ I finally answered. ‘We leave tomorrow.’ 

‘How old are you?’ Vera asked. 

‘Thirteen,’ I answered knowing she was twelve. 

‘No you’re not,’ Marta said scornfully. ‘I heard your father 
ell mine that you were only ten 1 ’ 

‘My father?’ For a moment I had forgotten. Fat Cat, as 
isual, was out in the cooking hut making up to the cook and 
irobably stuffing his belly. 

‘Do you have any brothers or sisters? ’ Vera asked. 

1 shook my head. Now that I had stopped working it was be- 
ginning to feel cool in the shaded barn. I reached for my shirt 
md slipped into it. 

‘You’re skinny,’ Vera said. ‘All your bones stick out.’ She 
aegan to giggle again. 

I looked at her in disgust. That’s all she ever talked about, 
how skinny I was. 

‘Don’t pay any attention to her,’ Marta said. ‘She’s always 
trying to see what a boy’s got.’ 

? ‘You are too! You were the one who followed Diego when 
he relieved himself ! ’ 

‘You told me where he went!’ Marta retorted. She shud- 
dered delicately. ‘That terrible man ! ’ 

‘Who?’ I asked. For a moment I had forgotten what she was 
talking about. 

Now I began to be interested. ‘What happened?’ 

Marta’s voice contained a tinge of disappointment. ‘Noth- 
ing,’ she replied. ‘We heard Papa coming so we ran back to the 
wagon.’ 

I was also disappointed. I was just as anxious as she to find 
out what would have happened. 

‘X didn't like Diego anyway,’ Vera added quickly. ‘He would 
have killed us after he killed Papa.’ 

‘He would have raped you first,’ I said with the voice of 
authority. 

My tone impressed them. ‘How do you know?’ 

‘You always rape girls before you kill them.’ 

‘Why?’ Marta asked. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘How do I know? That’s just the 
way it’s done.’ 

Vera stared at me curiously. ‘You know a lot, don’t you?’ 
‘Enough,’ I answered importantly. 
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‘You better leave or I’ll rape you.’ 

‘You wouldn’t dare! ’ Marta whispered. 

‘No? You better let go and get out of here fast 1 * 

They didn’t move. I took a step toward them. ‘You better 
leave ! ’ 

‘Which one would you rape first?’ Marta asked in a low 
voice. 

‘I don’t care which one,’ I said. ‘You just better go, that’s all.* 
The sisters looked at each other. ‘You’re the oldest,’ Vera 
said. 

I stared at them. I didn’t know what to do. I hadn’t expected 
tin's. ‘Are you going?’ I asked in my most threatening voice. 
Marta looked at me. ‘All right. You can do it to me first.’ 

‘You won’t like it. You better go.’ 

Marta lifted up her skirt. ‘Are you going to or not?’ she asked 
impatiently. 

There was a challengingly expectant look in her eyes. 

‘All right,’ I said. ‘But just remember. You wanted to.’ 

I went at her the way I remembered Roberto had done with 
the putas in the forest. We tumbled backward to the ground. I 
shoved her legs apart and climbed between them, jerking my 
hips in a sudden spasmodic motion that seemed to come from 
deep within me. I could feel myself going everywhere but 
where I wanted to go. 

‘Stop wriggling,’ she whispered angrily. ‘Push ! ’ 

'Que pasa?' 

I turned around and looked up. Fat Cat was standing in the 
doorway, a look of incredulity on his face, and Vera was no- 
where to be seen. He came over and angrily pulled me to my 
feet. His hand cuffed me across the side of my face. ‘Is this the 
way you return the hospitality of your host?’ 

I was too out of breath to answer. I looked for Marta. She 
was already on her feet, running out the doorway. I turned 
back to Fat Cat. 

He was no longer angry ; his face was covered with a broad 
grin. ‘You’d better button your fly.’ 

I looked down at myself. Embarrassedly I buttoned l, P 

qU ' Ckly ' . . . >1 Irt* 

He rubbed his hand across my head affectionatelv. ^. ^ 

wondering how long it would take those two to get j- cr 
s aid, then laughed again. ‘Come, let us get the waf 0,1 
an early start.’ — 

He started for the barn door. I stared af 
v -ay, he turned and looked back at me. 
expression on my face. 
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‘Do not look so surprised. I told you it would not be long . 
before you became a man 1 5 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

A shot rang out and before its sound had finished echoing in 
my ears I had rolled over and was lying flat in the wagon. 
Another sounded and Fat Cat was on his belly in the ditch at 
the side of the road. A moment passed and he was on his feet, 
dripping mud and water, shaking his fist angrily at the moun- 
tainside and yelling at the top of his lungs: ‘Santiago! You 
blind idiot whelp of a hyena. You jackass braying from your 
mother’s womb ! Can’t you see it is I, your comrade? ’ 

Ping! A bullet kicked up the dirt not three feet away and 
Fat Cat was back in the ditch. This time he did not get up. He 
lay there on his belly in the water, screaming: ‘Prick 1 Indian 
shit! It is me, Fat Cat!’ 

‘Fat Cat?’ The older Santiago’s voice echoed hollowly down 
the mountainside. 

‘Yes, Fat Cat, you sightless, crawling maggot! Fat Cat! ’ 

There was a scrambling through the brush and Santiago sud- 
denly appeared at the edge of the ditch. He looked down into 
the ditch. ‘Fat Cat ! ' he exclaimed. ‘Why did you not say it was 
you?’ 

Fat Cat came up out of the ditch even more bedraggled than 
before. Water dripped from his hat brim down onto his face, 
and he sputtered speechlessly. 

‘Fat Cat, it is really you ! ’ Ecstatically The Older threw down 
his rifle and embraced his friend. ‘You are alive ! ’ 

I am alive!’ Fat Cat shouted angrily, trying to escape the 
Indian’s grasp. ‘No thanks to you ! ’ 

‘We thought you were dead,’ Santiago said in wonderment. 
He stepped back and examined Fat Cat. ‘You are alive and • 
safe. Not a mark on you!’ 

Fat Cat looked down at himself. The new shirt and panta- 
lones that Seiior Moncada had given him were filthy with mud. 
Not a mark ! ’ he bellowed, lashing out with his fist. 

The blow caught Santiago on the side of his face and tum- 
bled him backward into the road. He looked up at Fat Cat 
with a hurt expression on his usually impassive face. ‘Fat Cat,’ 
he asked in puzzlement, ‘why are you angry with me? What 
have I done?' 

What have you done?’ Fat Cat roared. ‘Look at my new 
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shirt. Look at my new trousers. Ruined 1 That’s what you’ve 

He aimed a kick at the Indian’s head, and Santiago rolled 
qu.ckJy out of the way. Fat Cat’s foot went up and fSddenlv 
he lost his balance. Backward he tumbled, straight into the 

*1 hmSrt 47 therC ° U i t ° f bre ^ th ’ screarr >ing curses into the air 
[ 1 h \ a 5 d SO f ieone else coming through the brush, and sud- 
^ anueI ° J emerged. He glanced at the Indian lying in the 
road, then walked over to the edge of the ditch and'tooked 

wice %orh Cat ‘, AftCr a r P oment he said in a flat, emotionless 
voice, Perhaps when you have done with your childish games 

you will tell us what you have in the wagon?’ E 

It had been only twelve days since we had left the moun- 
tains for Bandaya, though it seemed as if I had been gone a 
year. We went on into the camp, where they clustered around 
us and treated us like heroes. They could hardly wait until the 
Jirst barrel was opened and the women took the meat away to 
the cooking pots. For almost all the time we had been away 
they had been living on small game and roots. Mostly the 
latter, for the game had fled the mountains because of the 
drought. 

There were eight men, four women and four children in that 
small camp in the mountains that Diablo Rojo used as his 
eadquarters and hideout. Three of the women were his, as 
were three of the children. The other woman and child be- 
longed to Manuelo. 

Each of the general’s three children had been born of a 
i Ferent mother. Roberto, the oldest and my companion, was 
dark. He had an Indian cast to his features, as well he might, 
or his mother was a distant cousin to the Santiagos. Eduardo, 
e younger son, resembled the general most, though he too 
ore the mark of his mixed blood in the coarseness of his fca- 
ures. Only Amparo, the daughter, and the youngest, was 
air-skinned and blond. Her body was slim and lithe, her eyes 
n Bht and alive. They always sparkled with an inner kind of 
excitement. And there was no doubt that she was the general's 
asorite, just as her mother was his favorite. 

Hie mother was slim and blond, unlike the other two women. 

, ® were dark and rather pudgy. They were extremely jealous 
0 ’cr but dared not speak out against her. She had come ram 
somewhere on the coast and it was said that the general had 
found her in a whorehouse there, though she claimed to hi the 
daughter of an impoverished Castili gentleman and a Gcnnan 
refugee. At any rate she acted the grand lady -nd 
- to cook and wait on her like servants. , 

“ ,c s P enl most of her time when the gene 
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ing with Arnparo, dressing and undressing her as if she were a 
doll. This, plus the favored treatment she received from the 
general, and every other male in the camp for that matter, was 
enough to completely spoil the child. For a seven-year-old she 
was imperious and quick to show petulance when she did not 
get what she wanted. Most of the time she did, and then every- 
one basked in the warmth and brightness of her smile. 

Arnparo stood beside the wagon now, in a pretty white dress, 
is I climbed down from the scat. 'They told me you were dead,’ 
ihe announced in a rather disappointed voice. 

'Well, I’m not.’ 

‘I already said a novena for you,' she replied, ‘and Mother 
promised we could have a Mass said the next time we went to 
shurch.’ 

I studied her. We had been children together, and now I felt 
suddenly as if she had remained a child. ‘I’m sorry. Had I 
known, I would have allowed myself to be killed.’ 

A sudden smile brightened her face. ‘You would, Dax? You 
would have done that for me?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I said, humoring her. 

She threw her arms around me and kissed my cheek. ‘Oh, 
Dax,’ she cried, ‘you tire my very favorite ! I’m glad you weren’t 
killed. Really 1 am!’ 

I pushed her away gently. 

She looked at me, her face glowing. T’ve made up my mind.’ 

‘To what?’ 1 asked. 

Tm going to marry you when I grow up!’ She turned and 
started to run off. ‘I’m going to go tell Mother I’ve decided ! ’ 

I watched until she reached the house, a half-smile on my 
face. Before I had gone away she had thrown a tantrum be- 
cause she had decided to marry Manuelo and her mother had 
told her she couldn’t because he already had a woman. And 
just a few weeks before that it had been a young messenger 
who had come from the general bearing the latest news. I turned 
back to the wagon and began to unhitch the horses. 

On the other side I could hear Fat Cat bragging to the 
others about the black stallion. Then I became aware of Rober- 
to and Eduardo. 

I turned to look at them. ‘Hello.’ 

Eduardo answered immediately. He was only a few months 
younger than I but much smaller and thinner. Roberto merely 
stared at me sullenly. His face was pale, his eyes looked yel- 
lowish and sick. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ I asked. 

Eduardo answered before his brother could speak. ‘He’s got 
a dose.’ 
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‘A dose? What’s that?’ 

Roberto still did not answer, and Eduardo shrugged. ‘I don’t 
know. The Santiagos and Manuelo caught it too. Manuelo’s. 
woman is mad at him.’ 

‘Eduardo 1 ’ his mother called from the house. 

‘I gotta go.’ 

I finished unhitching the horses in silence. Roberto stood 
there watching me, so I tossed him one set of reins. ‘Help me 
get them into the corral.’ 

He took the bridle and we led the horses off. I opened the 
gate and we pushed them inside. Immediately they began to 
graze on the far side, away from the others who warily watched 
the newcomers out of the corners of their eyes. 

‘Look at them,’ I said. ‘They pretend they don’t even see each 
other. By tomorrow they’ll be friends. Horses act like people,’ 
‘Horses don’t get the clap,’ Roberto answered sullenly. 

‘No? How did you get it?’ 

He spat on the ground. ‘From the pittas. We all got it. 
Manuelo’s woman is furious at him.’ 

‘Is it bad?’ I asked. 

He shook his head. ‘Not so bad. It hurts when you pee.’ 
‘What’s that got to do with it?’ 

‘You're stupid 1 That’s where you get it, in your pecker. 
You’ll get it too. Manuelo says you’re not a man until you’ve 
had the clap.’ 

‘I had a woman.’ 

‘You did?’ Roberto said, disbelief in his voice. 

I nodded. ‘Marta, Seiior Moncada’s daughter. Where we 
got the meat. I jumped her in the barn.’ 

‘Did you get in?’ 

I wasn’t quite sure what he meant. ‘I think so. Anyway, I 
wouldn’t have noticed. I was too busy. I would still be raping 
her if Fat Cal hadn’t pulled me ofT.’ 

He stared at me. ‘How old was she?’ 

‘Fourteen.’ 

He sniffed. ‘She’s just a girl.’ 

‘Do you think I’ll get a dose?’ I asked. 

He shook his head. ‘Nah, she’s just a kid. It takes a woman 
to give you the pox. Does Fat Cat have it?’ 

'I don’t know. He didn’t say.’ 

‘Maybe he was lucky,’ lie said. ‘Maybe he didn’t catch it.’ 

He began to walk off and I followed him. I didn’t under- 
stand. If you weren’t a man until you got it, how couid you be 
lucky if you didn’t catch it? 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Fat Cat sulked as I followed him up to the lookout post. He 
turned and looked back at me. ‘Where do you think you’re 

going?’ •. 

‘To take a look around,’ I replied innocently. 

‘Go ahead and look, then, but do you have to be behind me 
every time I turn around? Someday I’m going to trip over you. 
You’ll be squashed like a bug.’ 

I didn’t answer as he turned and continued up the path, kick- 
ing angrily, at the rocks. I followed at a safe distance, not want- 
ing to be squashed like a bug. Fat Cat had been like that all 
week.. Ever since Manuelo refused to let him go back for the 
black stallion'. We were too shorthanded, Manuelo had said. 

Ordinarily ten men guarded the hideout. But two of these 
were already dead. One by the army sergeant, the other before 
we had gone out for meat. He had got drunk and tried to rape 
one of the general’s women. I think it was Amparo’s mother 
hilt I wasn’t sure. All I had heard was a scream, then two shots. 
By the time I had got there he was already dead. 

The younger Santiago was in the lookout. ‘It’s about time,’ 
he grumbled. ‘I am starving.’ 

‘The best thing for a clap,’ Fat Cat replied maliciously, ‘is an 
empty stomach.’ 

The Younger glared at him. ‘In that case I would advise your 
getting a dose. If you eat any more no horse will be big enough 
to carry you.’ 

‘Bah!’ Fat Cat snorted. ‘My black stallion could carry me 
easily were I five times as large.’ 

‘I don’t believe there ever was a black stallion,’ The Younger 
said sarcastically as he started down the path. 

‘You are only jealous,’ Fat Cat shouted after him. ‘Dax was 
with me. Dax saw him. Didn’t you, Dax?’ 

*Si, I saw him.’ 

But Santiago was already out. of sight down the path. I 
turned to Fat Cat. He was looking out over the mountains to- 
ward Estanza. 

‘He is a great stallion, eh, Dax?’ 

‘Un caballo magnified!' 

Fat Cat sat down, his back against a rock, his rifle across his 
knees. He still faced south. ‘Manuelo does not understand what 
if is to own such a magnificent beast. He never had one, so how 
couid'he?' 
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‘I heard him call as I was coming down from the lookout.’ 

Manuelo picked up the big bird and hefted it. ‘At least fifteen 
-kilos. Estrella, come see what Dax has brought! There’ll be a 
, ; fcast tomorrow 1’ 

. ' But there was to be no feast because the soldiers came that 
night. .; 

It must have been only a few hours before dawn when I 
heard the first shot. I rolled out of bed and reached for my 
shoes. I was already dressed, for I had taken to sleeping like the 
others since our return. I felt for my knife under the pillow. 

From somewhere in the house I heard a woman screaming. I 
didn’t go out the door ; I turned and dove from the window 
head first. I hit the overhang and rolled down the back roof to 
the ground, just as the house burst into flames behind me. 

■I saw flashes of gunfire and heard men shouting as I scram- 
bled to my hands and knees, then broke for the hillside. I 
leaped over some low bushes and rolled into the ditch. I caught 
my breath and then cautiously raised my head. 

All I could see by the light of flames was red-and-blue uni- 
forms everywhere. Manuelo and Santiago The Older came run- 
ning around the side of the house. I saw the flashes from their 
rifles. One of the soldiers fell over, another screamed and 
clutched at his belly. Then one of the soldiers reached behind 
him and threw something at Manuelo which turned over and 
over in midair. 

‘Manuelo!’ I screamed. ‘Watch out!’ 

But nobody heard me. One moment Manuelo was standing 
there and the next he seemed to explode into a thousand pieces. 
Two soldiers were after Santiago now. His rifle was empty and 
he ran from one to the other, swinging it like a club. Then they 
lunged toward him and I heard his scream as one bayonet 
went through his neck, the other drove into his intestines from 
the rear. 

I put my head down and ran along the bottom of the drain- 
age ditch toward the front of the house. When I got to the look- 
out path, which was hidden by bushes, I peered up over the 
ditch again. I heard a scream and saw Amparo running past, 
her nightdress billowing out behind her. I grabbed for her leg, 
and she tumbled to the ground. Before she could scream again, 
I put my hand over her mouth and pulled her down into the 
ditch. 

Her eyes stared up at me, wide, stricken with terror. I put my 
face close to hers. ‘Be silent 1 ’ I hissed. ‘It’s me, Dax ! ’ 

The terror left her eyes and she nodded. I lifted my hand 
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from her mouth. ‘Lay there and be quiet. I’m going to have', 
another look.’ .. 

I stuck my head up above ground level. Santiago the younger, 
lay dead not four feet from me, his sightless eyes staring at nTD-. 
Others lay dead, nearer the house. The soldiers were still there. 
A woman, her clothing ablaze, ran screaming from the house. 
Behind her ran Eduardo, crying, 'Mama, Mama!' 

There was a burst of gunfire, and the woman tumbled to the 
ground. Eduardo, just behind her, fell over her, and the soldier 
ran toward them and lunged with his bayonet, again and again. 

Another figure came charging out of the house, the fire high- 
lighting the machete he was swinging with both hands. It was 
Roberto, and the general would have been proud of him. There 
was no fear on his face, nothing but hatred as he ran scream- 
ing toward the soldier. 

Taken completely by surprise, the soldier turned and ran. But 
it was too late. The machete came down and suddenly the sol- 
dier’s arm seemed to fall away from his shoulder. He yelled in 
agony and fell sideways, just as a burst of gunfire came from 
behind him. Roberto seemed to hang in the air for a moment, 
then crashed backward to the ground, near the bodies of his 
brother and his brother’s mother. 

Now there was only the crackling and roaring of the fire. 
Then I heard the sound of a woman crying. Three women were 
huddled together to one side of the house. They were sur- 
rounded by soldiers. I could see Amparo’s mother in the 
middle. She seemed to be trying to hold up Roberto’s mother. 
Manuelo’s woman appeared stony-faced, beyond feeling. 

An officer came walking over. I couldn’t see his face but it 
didn’t matter. I knew him the moment he opened his mouth. I 
would never forget that voice, not until the day I died. 

‘They are all dead?’ 

‘Si, Coronet* a sergeant answered. ‘All but these women 
here.’ 

The coronal nodded. ‘Bitc.no. Do what you will with them. 
But remember, they must be dead when we leave. I have sworn 
an oath that not one traitor shall live I ’ 

'Si, Coronet.’ 

Tile coronal turned his back and walked around the corner 
of the house, out of sight. The women were already stripped 
and spread-eagled on the ground, and a line of soldiers was 
queuing up in front of each. I felt a motion beside me and 
turned. It was Arnparo, her eyes wide. ‘What arc they doing? 

I knew what they were doing. Raping and killing, 
the way it was. But suddenly I knew it would serve n- 
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for her to see. She was only a child. How could she be expected 
to understand what men did in the course of fighting? 

I pulled her back down into the ditch. ‘It doesn’t matter,’ I 
whispered. 

‘What are we going to do?’ Her voice trembled. She was be- 
ginning to get frightened again. 

I took her hand and pulled her along after me toward the 
path to the lookout. But when we got up there, it was deserted. 
Fat Cat was not there. Suddenly I knew where he had gone. 

To Estanza for the black stallion. 

I looked down the path on the other side to the south. It lay 
dark and deserted. If we hurried we might catch up with him. 
The night was breaking, the day just beginning to appear over 
my right shoulder. The morning chill lay heavy on the ground. 

‘I'm cold,’ Amparo whimpered, shivering in her thin night- 
dress. 

I knew what I had to do. Fat Cat had taught me. I took off 
my heavy Indian shirt and draped it around Amparo. It came 
down almost to her calves. Then I took off my shoes and made 
her put them on her bare feet. 

‘Now,’ I said quietly, and with as much reassurance as I 
could force into my voice, ‘we’ll walk a little while. We’ll rest 
when the sun comes up to warm us.’ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

We were no more than a quarter of the way down the mountain 
when I heard the faint sound of men’s voices behind us. I 
grabbed Amparo’s arm and we scrambled through the bushes 
until I found a spot where the underbrush was thickest. We 
crawled into the very middle. We weren’t a moment too soon. 

I heard the heavy tread of boots, and four soldiers appeared 
almost directly in front of us, their rifles carried at the ready. 

‘Hola!’ one said, throwing himself on the ground not more 
than a dozen feet away. Tve had enough. I can go no farther.’ 

The others stood around looking down at him. 

‘Sit down,’ he urged. ‘You are as tired as I.’ 

‘But el coronel said to check the path all the way down,’ one 
of the others answered doubtfully. 

The man on the ground looked up. ‘Is el coronel with us? No, 
he is down there boozing it up while we exhaust ourselves in 
these cursed mountains. Fuck el coronel.' 

Another dropped down beside him. ‘A moment’s rest,’ he 
said. ‘Who is to know?’ 
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The others sprawled to the ground. After a moment one oi 
them propped himself up against a tree trunk. ‘Which one die 
you have?’ The first soldier rolled over on to his side. ‘1 
screwed all of them,’ he bragged. ‘As soon as I unloaded in one 
I got up and joined another line.’ 

The second soldier shook his head. ‘No wonder you’re sc 
pooped.’ 

‘Which one did you screw?’ 

‘The hysterical one.’ 

‘She wasn’t very good,’ one of the others agreed. 

The first soldier grinned broadly. The blond was the best. 
You could tell she was getting it regularly. She pressed down 
the moment you put it in and — pop — you had it. If there hadn’l 
been so many behind me I’d have slipped it into her again. The 
next time she wouldn’t have got off so easy.’ He reached for his 
canteen. ‘I needa drink. All the liquid has been drained out of 
me.’ 

He held the canteen to his lips, and water trickled out of the 
corners of his mouth and down his cheeks. 

‘I’m thirsty too,’ Amparo whispered. 

‘Shhl’ 

She wriggled and brushed at her face. ‘There are mosqui- 
toes.’ 

I became aware of them on my back. Before I had been too 
busy concentrating on the soldiers. Moving very slowly so I 
would not disturb the underbrush, I pulled her nightdress up 
from inside my shirt and covered her face. ‘Lie there and don’t 
move,’ I whispered. ‘They can’t get at your face now.’ 

But they could get to me; I was bare to the waist. Every few 
seconds I would feel one sting me, but there was nothing I could 
do about it. Not while the soldiers were there. 

Presently one of them got to his feet. ‘I guess we’d better get 
moving.’ 

‘What for?’ the first soldier asked. ‘There’s nobody down 
there.’ 

‘But the coronel ordered us to check the path thoroughly.’ 

The first soldier laughed. ‘That means we’d wind up at the 
bottom of the mountain and only have to climb right back up 
again.’ He glanced up at the sun. ‘We can rest here until noon, 
then report back. Who will ever know?’ 

‘I don't know.’ 

'O.K., go ahead if you insist. We’ll rest here until you come 
back.’ 

Hie one standing looked at the others, but they made no 
move to join him. After a moment, he dropped to the f;rou n 
again. ‘What you say is true. Who will ever kncnv?’_„ 
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I turned my head. Amparo’s face was hidden by the night- 
shirt. I could sense her breathing, quietly and evenly. Cautiously 
I lifted the nightdress. She was fast asleep. 

I covered her face again, and turned back to the soldiers. 
One was already on his back, his arms outstretched and snoring 
with his mouth open. The others had scrunched themselves 
down into more comfortable positions and were beginning to 
close their eyes. 

It would be good if I could rest too. But I didn’t dare. I 
fought to keep my eyes open. The sun kept climbing into the 
sky, the day became warmer. I could feel my back burning with 
insect stings but I didn’t dare brush them away. 

I tried to keep my eyes open but every few minutes my head 
would fall forward. I kept lifting it up but after a while even I 
must have dozed. But when I heard a noise suddenly I came 
awake. 

The soldiers were all standing now. As I watched they went 
off to the other side of the road to relieve themselves. A 
moment later one of them called to the others, ‘It’s late enough 
now. We can start back.’ 

I watched them move back up the path until they were out 
of sight beyond the bend. Soon I could no longer hear the 
sounds of their voices. Amparo was still sleeping. I shook her 
'gently. 

; : She raised her head and pushed the nightdress away from her 
- face. Her eyes were still filled with sleep. ‘I’m hungry,’ she said, 
rubbing them. 

‘We’ll eat soon.’ 

‘Let’s go home. Mama promised me we would have the 
turkey you caught yesterday for dinner.’ 

‘We can’t. The soldiers are still there.’ 

Sleep vanished from her eyes as memory flooded through 
her. Suddenly she began to cry. 'Mama! Mama! Mama!' 

‘Cut that out I ’ I said roughly. 

*1 will see Mama later?’ 

Sure. How could I tell her that she would never see her 
mother again? ‘How did you escape from the house?’ 

When the soldiers took Mama I was hiding under the bed. 
As soon as they left I jumped out of the window and began to 
run. Tears came to her eyes again. ‘I ran and ran and ran.’ 

‘That was a very clever thing to do.’ 

Her eyes brightened. ‘It was?’ 

The one thing that Amparo loved was flattery. She could 
never get enough of it. ‘I am clever, aren’t I?’ 

‘Very.’ 
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She nodded, pleased with herself, and looked out at the j 
path, ‘Are they gone?’ i 

‘They’re gone.’ I got to my feet. ‘And It’s time for us to go 
too.’ 

‘Where are we going?’ " . 

I thought for a moment. We could never catch up to Fat Cat 
now, but I knew where he was going. ‘To Estanza.’ 

‘Estanza?’ she asked. ‘Where’s that?’ 

‘A long way from here. We’ll have to walk.’ 

'I like to walk.’ 

‘But we’ll have to be very careful. We can’t let anyone see us. 

If we hear anybody coming we’ll have to hide.’ 

‘It might be the soldiers,’ she said brightly. 

‘Even if it’s not, we’ll have to hide. Whoever it was might tell 
the soldiers they saw us.’ 

‘I’ll be careful,’ she promised. ‘I’m hungry and thirsty.’ 

‘There’s a brook a little farther on.’ 

‘I also have to pee.’ 

That was one thing she didn’t have to wait for. ‘Over there in 
the bushes.’ 

I turned away. 

We reached the brook in about half an hour. I remembered 
what Fat Cat had told me and cautioned her about drinking too 
rapidly. I stretched out on the far bank and lowered my face in- 
to the water. My back began to itch ; the hot sun had aggra- 
vated the mosquito bites. I reached behind me and scratched. I 
could feel welts on my skin. I splashed some water over my 
shoulder. 

Amparo stood there watching. ‘Your back is all bitten. 
Mama always put bay leaves on my mosquito bites.’ 

‘What do they look like?’ 

'There’s a whole clump over there.’ She pointed to a group of 
bushes. 

I picked off a handful and tried to put them on my back, but 
they kept falling off. Amparo held out her hand. ‘You don’t 
know very much, do you?’ she asked in an exasperated voice. 
‘Better let me do it.’ 

I stared at her, then silently handed her the leaves. She dipped 
them in the water for a moment. ‘Turn around.’ 

I turned my back.- 1 could feel the wet leaves and water run- 
ning down my back. She was right ; after a few minutes t jc 
stinging did go way. I sat staring into the brook. _StK ' cn V 
movement caught my eye. and a small school of f) r 
I remembered that the younger Santiago W' - 
Using an arrow. 1 looked around for a straight > 
thick. When I found one. 1 quickly stripped it c 
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my knife, then made a sharp point and barb at one end. I got 
to my knees and crouched at the stream’s edge. 

The fish came by again. I lunged but they were too quick 
for me ; all I succeeded in doing was almost tumbling into the 
water. I set myself again. After the third try I began to get the 
feel of it. The fish would break, all going in opposite directions, 
and the thing was to guess which one would be coming toward 
you, 

I decided it would be the one in the back. I let him swim by 
the first time because I didn’t think the one in the back would 
come close enough. The second time, however, he was just right. 
I lunged and felt the spear bite into him. 

I turned triumphantly, holding up the stick with the wriggling 
fish impaled on it. ‘We eatl’ 

An expression of distaste crossed Amparo’s face. ‘Raw?’ she 
asked. ‘How are you going to cook it? * 

I could feel my triumph fade. Slowly I sank down on a 
large flat rock. I yelled as my bottom hit it. The rock was as hot 
as a griddle from the heat of the sun. I stood there staring down 
at the rock. If it was hot enough to burn my ass, it was hot 
enough to fry a fish. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

* , fish was good, even if it was a little raw, I caught two more 
, _ our hunger was satisfied and each time I had to scrape 
- from the rock with my knife. It was just as well we ate so 
-much then, because for the next two days all we could find was 
nuts and berries. The third morning we came across a mango 
' tree and we gorged ourselves so greedily that we both had 
stomach cramps and had to stay there for the balance of that 
day. 

Amparo began to cry when night came. ‘I want to go home.’ 

I looked at her silently. There was nothing I could say. I sat 
there awkwardly, as helpless as any man when confronted by a 
woman’s tears. Her usually pretty face was thin and drawn by 
the ravages of diarrhea. 

She stamped her foot angrily. ‘I don’t want to ! I’m tired of 
sleeping on the ground, half freezing and having bugs crawling 
over me. I want to go home and sleep in my own bed ! ’ 

‘Well, you can’t.’ 

‘I am so going to! ’ She began to stamp both feet angrily. 

I knew what that meant. She was about to throw one of her 
famous tantrums. I didn’t feel like having any of it. I lashed out 
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with my hand, catching her on the check, and for a moment she 
was frozen in surprise. Then the tears really welled into her 
eyes. ‘You hit me!’ 

‘And I'll do it again if you don’t shut up!’ I said savagely, 

‘I hate you!’ 

I didn’t answer. 

‘I really mean it ! I’m not going to marry you t ’ 

I lay back in the grass and closed my eyes. 

For a moment there was silence. I heard nothing, then T felt 
her move closer to me. She snuggled against my side. ‘I’m cold, 
Dax.’ 

I looked at her. Her lips were pale with chill. I realized that 
we should not be sleeping out in the open. I’d have to find a 
place more sheltered from the winds that swept down from the 
mountains across the prairie. 

‘Get up,* I said, pulling her to her feet. 

‘But it’s dark and I’m tired. I can’t walk any more.’ 

‘You have to,’ I said. ‘We’ve got to find a warmer place to 
sleep.’ 

We began to walk. I looked up at the sky. I didn't like the 
looks of it. The clouds hung low and threatening, obscuring the 
moon and the stars. A chill damp wind had come up, and I 
knew that rain could not be far away. 

I remembered that earlier that morning I had seen a little 
forest across the fields. If only we hadn’t gorged ourselves on 
the mangoes we would have been there by now. I tried to see 
through the darkness but it was no use. All we could do was 
keep on walking and hope that we would be there soon. 

The rain began to come down in great slanting sheets, pelt- 
ing against our backs from the gusts of wind. In a moment we 
were soaked through. 1 pulled Amparo along rapidly, feeling 
the wet pntualoncs clinging to my legs. The earth turned soft 
and muddy under my bare feet. 

Amparo was crying again. Once she half fell to her knees, 
and I hauled her up roughly. We began to run again. Suddenly 
we were there. I pulled her into the forest and stopped under a 
big tree. It was relatively dry there ; the rain had not yet pene- 
trated the thick umbrella of leaves. We fought to catch our 
breaths. 

1 was suddenly aware that she was shaking from a chill. Her 
eyes seemed strangely bright and sinning. ’Dax. I hear voices.' 

1 drew her close to me, trying to warm her with the heat of 
my body. ‘No, I hear voices.’ Her voice sounded strained and 
thin. 

I touched her forehead ; she was hot. She must be coming 
down with a fever. ‘Shh. Now we can rest.’ 
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She pushed me away. ‘No,’ she said angrily, ‘listen.’ 

More to humor her than anything else I did. At first I heard 
nothing, then I became aware of a low buzz of voices. It seemed 
to be coming from behind us. 

‘Wait here,’ I whispered. 

Amparo nodded, and I crept off into the forest. I had gone 
perhaps fifty yards when I saw them. There were three wagons 
drawn off from the road under the shelter of the trees, and three 
men were sitting in one of them. They were hovered around a 
small lantern playing cards. Three others lay stretched out be- 
tween the other wagons. They all wore the red-and-blue uni- 
forms of the army. I could see their rifles stacked along the side 
of the front wagon. 

I wondered if there were more of them. I shinnied up a tree 
and carefully studied the other wagons. They were empty, but I 
could see several blankets in one of them. I looked back at the 
wagon with the card players in it and wondered if I could get 
away with one of the blankets. 

Then I remembered Amparo’s fever and knew I had no 
choice. She was my responsibility, just as I had been Fat Cat’s. 
There was nothing else I could do. I came down out of the tree 
and slipped silently up into the back wagon. Moving quickly, I 
■scooped up a blanket and rolled it up tightly. I looked around 
.for anything else we could use. I saw a box of matches and 
stuck them in my pocket. There was a dried-out piece of fat- 
back lying on the wagon floor, so I took that too. 

It took me a few minutes to orient myself when I got back in- 
to the woods, then it was easy to work my way back to Amparo. 
She was lying very quietly as I came out of the underbrush. 

*Dax?’ she whispered. I could hear her teeth chattering. 

‘Yes. Quick, get out of your wet clothes! ’ 

I spread out the blanket and rolled her up in it, then took out 
my knife and cut off a thin strip of fatback. ‘Here, suck on this.’ 

She nodded and put it into her mouth. I lay down beside her 
and cut off a little piece for myself. It tasted gritty and salty but 
the feel of it in my mouth was oddly comforting. I could feel 
Amparo’s shivering slowly subsiding and after a few moments 
her even breathing told me she was asleep. I remember smiling 
to myself as I drifted off. For a girl, Amparo wasn’t so bad. 

A bird singing in a tree over my head awakened me. I opened 
my eyes and stared upward. Through the branches I could see 
the clear blue sky. I turned my head to look at Amparo. She 
was rolled up completely in the blanket. 

I looked around for her clothes. They were lying in a damp 
heap by her feet. I picked them up and hung them on a bush 
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where the sun would dry them. By that time she was sitting up. 
I held my finger to my lips so that she would not speak. 

She nodded. 

I cut her another small strip of fatback. ‘Wait here,’ I whis- 
pered. ‘I’ll be back.’ 

It took me only a few minutes to get back to the clearing. The 
soldiers and the wagons were gone. The remains of a small fire 
was glowing in the center of what had been their camp. I threw 
a few twigs on to keep it going, and went back for Amparo. 

The fire felt good after the cold damp night. I tried to figure 
out what time it was by the sun. It must have been near nine 
o’clock. Time to start out again. I rolled up the blanket and 
threw it over my shoulders, and we moved off toward the road. 

Three times that morning we left it to hide in the fields. 
Once it was several men on foot, another time a man in a 
wagon, and finally a man and a woman in a wagon. For a 
moment I was tempted to hail the wagons but I thought better 
of it. There was no point in taking any chances because from 
the frequency of the wagons I figured we must be nearing a 
small town. 

When we turned the next curve in the road I could see 
houses and smoke coming from some of the chimneys, so I 
pulled Amparo off the road into the field. ‘We have to go 
around the town.’ 

She nodded, and we struck out across the fields. It took 
longer that way and it was nearly night by the time the village 
was behind us. 

‘I’m hungry,’ Amparo complained. ‘Fatback doesn’t fill my 
stomach.’ 

‘We’ll have something to eat tonight.’ 

I had spotted a couple of chicken coops and as soon as I 
found a good place to camp for the night I was going back. I 
found a place soon enough but Ampara refused to stay by her- 
self. 

It was black as pitch as we settled down in a field near the 
chicken coops. They were out back of a house so we had to wait 
until I was sure everyone had gone to sleep. 

‘Wait here. Don’t move!’ I cautioned Amparo. 

I didn’t wait for an answer. I sped across the ground on silent 
feet, taking out my knife as I lifted the latch on the nearest 
coop. , 

Almost immediately the chickens set up a racket thatcou a 
be heard forty miles away. One big red hen ran "-LA 

flatedged her with my knife. I slashed at an edict 
then caught a white pullet as she went by. Quickly 
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my knife, grabbed the chickens by their legs, and ran back 
across the held with their bodies stiii jerking in my hand. I dove 
down beside Amparo just as the fanner came out of the house, 
his nightshirt flapping. He was carrying a rifle and when he saw 
the open coop he ran to shut it. Then he came running over to 
the edge of the field near us. 

‘What is it?' A woman’s voice called from inside the house. 

. ‘That damn weasel's been at the chickens again 1 Some night 
I’m gonna get him ! ’ 

He stood there a moment longer, and then went angrily 
stamping back to the chicken coop. He unlatched the door and 
went in. 

I touched Amparo’s arm and gestured for us to leave. The 
minute he found two hen heads in the coop he’d know that it 
was no weasel that had raided his flock. We ran all the way 
back to our hideout, and suddenly we weren’t fired any more. 
Even Amparo was laughing and happy as the chickens dangled 
over the fire, the lice jumping crazily from their feathers to 
keep from being incinerated. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

The days became nights and the nights turned into days 
and vve had lost all track of time when finally wc came down 
the last of the range of hills into the desert. Vaguely I thought 
it had been about three weeks since we had left the hideout 
but I could not be sure. 

It was about two in the afternoon as we stood there look- 
ing across the desert to the next range of hills beyond which 
lies the green and fertile valley around Eslanza. I could see a 
few wagons on the road, so I knew that we dared not cross by 
daylight. We could be too easily seen, since there was no 
place to hide in all that fiat hot sand. 

I tried to calculate the distance with my eyes. It had taken 
Fat Cat and me three hours to cross it with the wagon. That 
would mean about twenty miles. By walking all night we 
should be able to make it. I turned to Amparo. 

Her face was deeply tanned by the sun and her blond hail 
bleached almost white ; her brows and lashes were pale anc 
practically invisible against her dark skin. Her cheeks wen 
thin and drawn and I could see the fine ridges of her bones be 
neath the flesh and the weariness that pulled down the corner 
of her mouth. I pulled a chicken bone from my pocket. Sh 
put it in her mouth and sucked it gently, letting her saliv 
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raised a tip of the blanket and peeked out. The wagon had gone 
by. I was already up on one knee when I saw another down the 
road. Quickly I fell to the ground again. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Another one.’ 

The sun was beginning to bake the sand. The heat rose up all 
around us. ‘There’s nothing we can do,’ I said. ‘We’ll just have 
to wait for the night. There are too many people on the road.’ 

'I’m thirsty,’ Amparo said. 

‘Lie still ; try not to think about it.’ 

I could feel the sweat running down my back and between 
my legs. I licked my lips. They were dry and salty. I lifted the 
blanket. The road seemed clear in both directions as far as my 
eye could see. 

‘All right,’ I said, ‘let’s walk for a while. Put your ruana up 
again. It will keep off the sun.’ 

The heat simmering oil the road formed wavy patterns be- 
fore our eyes. My feet began to burn. 

‘I’m thirsty, Dax.’ 

‘We’ll walk a little more,’ I said, 'then we’ll stop and Test.’ 
We managed to go on for another half-hour. The sand was so 
hot now that when we stretched out on it we could scarcely bear 
it. My tongue felt dry and swollen. I made the saliva run in my 
mouth for a moment but as quickly it seemed to dry up. 

‘It hurts, Dax.’ Amparo began to cry. ‘My mouth hurts.’ 

She was sobbing quietly. Her shoulders were shaking. I knew 
she would have to wet her lips somehow. I took out my knife 
and cut the edge of my finger. The blood suddenly welled up. 
‘Damn!’ 

‘What did you do?’ Amparo asked. 

I held up my finger. ‘I cut myself.’ I pushed my finger toward 
her. ‘Suck it.’ 

She put my finger in her mouth and sucked. After a moment 
she looked up. ‘There, is it all right?’ 

1 looked at my finger. I squeezed it, forcing the blood to 
well up again. ‘Better do it once more to make sure.’ 

She sucked again. This time when I held up my finger the 
edge of the cut was white. ‘It’s all right now.’ 

‘Good.’ She lifted the blanket and looked out. ‘It’s starting to 
get dark.’ 

She was right. The day had almost gone, and night was com- 
ing. I could feel the heat beginning to leave the sand. I got up 
on my knees. I looked down the road that cut through the pass 
between the mountains. On the other side lay Estanza. ‘If we 
walk all night, we could be there by morning.’ 

Amparo looked up at me. ‘Can’t we get a drink of water?’ 
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‘There’s none between here and Estanza.’ 

She went over to the side of the road and sat down. ‘I’m 
tired.’ 

‘I know, Amparo.’ I covered her with my ruana. ‘Try to 
sleep a little. Tomorrow everything will be all right.’ 

She Jay back and closed her eyes. In a moment she was 
asleep. I tried to too, but there was a peculiar ache in me that 
wouldn’t let me. No matter how I turned I seemed to hurt. I let 
Amparo sleep for about two hours. 

It was about an hour after sunup when we finally reached 
Senor Moncada’s house. Several horses were tethered out in 
front but I saw nobody. I gestured to Amparo to be quiet as we 
went around to the back. 

There was smoke coming from the kitchen chimney. It was so 
strong in my nostrils that I could feel myself growing dizzy 
with hunger. We crossed the back yard to the kitchen door. Still 
lolding Amparo’s hand, I opened it. 

It was dark and I couldn’t see until my eyes adjusted, then I 
reard a woman scream and my vision suddenly cleared. A cook 
was standing near the stove, and three men were sitting at the 
kitchen table, two of them facing me. A third had his back to 
me. The red and blue of their uniforms suddenly registered. 

I turned, pushing Amparo toward the door. ‘Run 1 ’ 

She took off like a rabbit across the yard. I started after her. 
I heard a yell behind me and when I looked over my shoulder I 
tripped over a log and fell. As I scrambled up a soldier ran past 
me. 

‘Run, Amparo, run!’ I screamed. ‘Run I’ 

Another soldier came up to me. I turned to face him, pulling 
my knife. I began to feel dizzy. Exhaustion and the long night 
had taken their toll. Then I saw clearly his face, and suddenly 
nothing remained in me but a burning rage and hatred. I felt 
the desire to kill rise in my throat. ‘Fat Cat ! ’ I screamed, and I 
launched myself at him, my knife outstretched. 

He had sold us out. That was why the soldiers had been able 
to raid our hideout. It was because of him that so many had 
been killed, and all for a lousy black stallion. 

As I slashed upward with my knife I heard Amparo scream. 
I turned and saw that a soldier had caught her. He was pulling 
her back toward us, kicking and screaming. I began to feel dizzy 
again. 

I turned back to Fat Cat. He was staring at me, his face 
white. ‘Dax!’ 

I screamed hysterically. ‘Dax. I’m not dead like the others! 
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I’ll kill you! I will cut off your cojones and stuff tne^_ ccw 
your lying throat T 

‘No, Dax. Not’ . 

‘Traitor 1’ I took another step toward him but tuere - 
something wrong with the ground. It was rolling like t re sea 
Curatu, where I had once gone with my father. Traitor l' 
screamed again. 

‘DaxT 

But this was another voice. One I had never forgotte 
though I hadn’t heard it for more than two years. I looked pa 
Fat Cat toward the kitchen door, where my father was standin 
But there was something wrong. I thought I was going cut ( 
my mind. My father too was wearing an army uniform. 

‘ Papa r I cried. I took a step to ward him. then / reman 
bered Fat Cat and rage once more shook me. I turned an 
screamed, ‘I’ll kill you! I’ll kill you I’ 
l cocked my arm to throw the knife at his throat, but the su. 
blinded my eyes. I blinked for a moment, and suddenly every 
thing began to fade. I felt the knife slip through my fir gam. . 
felt myself falling to the ground, and then a pair of arm: 
caught me. 


The darkness started to come again ; 
ing: how can it be night when if bar 
Then out of this darkness came my fa 
love in it. Pain. And sorrow too. 

‘My son,’ he said softly. ‘My son, wha! 
And then mercifully the night came a: 







•Si, scnor., Like men in battle, excelcncia, not boys, I myself 
saw Roberto kill two of them.’ 

Suddenly he exploded. ‘Damn that Guiterrezl’ 

I looked at him questiopingly. 'El coronel?' 

His pale eyes were glittering. ‘Coronel Guiterrez, the butcher 
of Bandaya! He knew of the armistice before he went into, the 
mountains.’ 

‘Armistice, cxcclcncia?' 

‘A truce, soldadito. There was to be no fighting while the sur- 
render was being arranged.’ 

He turned and walked over to the window. His back was to- 
ward me as he spoke. ‘The war was already over when he at- 
tacked the hideout.’ 

I closed my eyes. The whole thing then was por nada. They 
had all died for nothing. All of them. My grandfather, he too. 
All because of cl coronel. I felt black hatred rise in me. 

I heard someone in the doorway and I opened my eyes. Fat 
Cat came in carrying my lunch on a tray. The bandage on his 
dark-brown forearm where my knife had nicked him showed 
whitely in the darkened room. 

‘Well, my little fighting cock, I see you’re awake.’ 

The general’s voice exploded. ‘What happened to the look- 
out? Why weren’t wc warned in time to flee?’ He came back to 
the bed. ‘What happened?’ 

Fat Cat’s face went suddenly white and I could see the beads 
of sweat standing out on his forehead. There was a look in his 
eyes I had never seen before. Not even when we had faced 
death together. 

I closed my eyes again. I knew what had happened and 
why. Fat Cat had deserted his post. But I wasn’t a child 
any longer. I knew that one more death could not return 
life to those already gone. And that even had Fat Cat been 
there he would only have added another corpse to the 
others. 

I opened my eyes and looked up at the general. ‘I don’t 
know, cxcclencici. I woke when I heard the first shots. When I 
became aware that the house was burning I went out the win- 
dow into the ditch. Then I saw Amparo, and I grabbed her 
and wc fled.’ 

The general stared at me for a moment. ‘You did well.' 
He covered my hand again, his touch curiously soft and 
gentle. ‘My sons arc dead but their spirit and courage live* 
on— in you. 1 shall always think of you now as my son.’ 

With surprise 1 noticed the beginning of tears in thos< 
pale-gray eyes. The general could not be crying. Men did no: 
weep ; he had told me so himself. ‘Thank you, cxcclcncia ! 
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He nodded and, straightening up, started for the door. He 
turned at the portal and looked back. ‘I leave you to your lunch.’ 

Then I remembered. ‘How is Amparo?’ 

He smiled. ‘She is up and about. I am taking her back to 
Curatu with me. Get well soon and you will join us.’ 

I could hear his boots echoing down the hall as I turned to 
Fat Cat. His face was still pale but he was smiling. ‘You 
have given me back my shirt,’ he said. 

I don’t know why but suddenly I was angry. ‘I have given 
you back your head!’ I pushed the tray back toward him. 
'Take it away. I’m not hungry.' 

Silently he left the room, and I turned my head toward the 
window. But I didn’t notice the blue sky and the sunshine, nor 
did I hear the soft twittering of the birds. All I could see was 
el coronel, and all I could hear was that detestable voice. The 
black hatred again rose in me, bringing the bitter taste of bile 
into my mouth. If he was alive, someday I would search him 
r>ut and kill him ! 

A few weeks later I was in Curatu. Father had found a 
ouse on the side of the hill looking out over the sea not far 
rom where his parents had lived. Soon after that I was regis- 
?red in the same Jesuit school that he had attended as a boy, 
"d.the same monsenor who had registered him was now im- 

tss ing upon me my failures as a student. 

/Unwillingly I forced my attention back to his droning 
‘You show promise,’ he was concluding, ‘but you must 
wrk harder to achieve a standing over which your father can 
ike pride.’ 

T will, Monsenor. I shall work very hard.’ 

He smiled. * Bueno . Go then in peace, my son.’ 

‘ Gracias , Monsenor.' 

I left the small room which served as his office and fled down 
the corridor. I blinked my eyes at the sudden brightness of the 
sun as Fat Cat came over from his crowd of admirers. ‘The car 
is waiting, excdencito.' 

Ever since Estanza he no longer called me by name. I had be- 
come 'excdencito' — little excellency. I could go nowhere, do 
nothing, without his being around. Once he had told me that 
the general and my father had assigned him to be my body- 
guard and I had laughed. I did not need a bodygurd. I could 
take care of myself. But that hadn’t changed things. Fat Cat 
was always around. 

I looked over at the black Hudson limousine with a uni- 
formed chauffeur seated behind the wheel. I gave Fat Cat my 
books. ‘I don’t want the car. I feel like walking.’ 

I turned and started down the hill toward the city. A 
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moment later I heard the purr of a motor behind me. I glanced 
back. The car was following, crawling slowly down the hili, the 
chauffeur and Fat Cat in the front seat. I smiled to myself. In 
that at least Fat Cat hadn't changed. He would still rather 
ride than walk. 

Later I sat on a piling at the end of the dock and watched 
a freighter being unloaded. I could hear the sailors cursing, the 
longshoremen in French and the answering insults in Spanish. 
My French teacher would truly be surprised at my knowledge 
of that language if he ever heard me repeat some of their 
obscenities. 

I looked up at the red-white-and-blue tricolor flying from 
the mast. There was a breeze coming in from the sea and it 
fluttered proudly. I surveyed the port. There were only two 
other ships being unloaded. One flew the flag of Panama, the 
other was Greek. 

Before the revolution, I had been told there were never fewer 
than twenty ships. Mostly nortcamcricano and English. Now 
both the United States and Great Britain forbade our ports to 
their ships. My father said it was because they had alliances 
with the former government and had not yet recognized our 
new one. I didn’t see what that had to do with iLJEspecially 
when bananas rotted on the docks, they burned ^'.-.’ , ' - ’ N ~,ane 
in the fields, and the coffee beans turned brown( v \\ ■ 

their bags in the warehouses. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


The Palacio del Presidcnic was in the center of the town. It 
occupied two city blocks, and was surrounded by an eighteen- 
foot brick-and-concretc wall, which effectively cut off the build- 
ing from the streets. There were but two entrances, one on the 
north side facing the mountains at the rear of the city, the 
other on the south looking toward the sea. It was a fortress 
within itself. There were always guards at the iron gates and 
sentries who patrolled the walks atop the high walls. 

By a decree of one of the former presidents, who had had a 
shot fired at him from a nearby building while he was walk- 
ing from the rcsidcncia to the offices, all the buildings for two 
blocks square surrounding the palace had been razed. This 
kept any windows from overlooking the presidential enclosure. 
It did not, however, keep that particular president from assassi- 
nation. After several months of brooding humiliation over his 
taking a mistress, his own wife had shot him. 

The sohlados at the South Gate snapped to attention as the 
big black limousine rolled through. I looked out at them care- 
lessly from the back seat. The car turned right and headed for 
the rcsidcncia, a white stone building in the southeast corner. 
When it stopped in the driveway the soldiers there looked at me 
without curiosity, for my regular weekly visit to Amparo was 
by then routine. 

Amparo’s apartamento was in the right wing. The left be- 
longed to her father, and the center of the building contained 
the public rooms. I was ushered into the large corner room that 
served as her sitting-room. As usual I had to wait. La priticcsa, 
as she had come to be called, was never on time. 

I was standing at the window looking out on the grounds 
when she came in followed by her duena. She came toward me 
in a fine white dress, her blond hair falling to her shoulders and 
her hand outstretched imperiously. 

As was the custom, I kissed her hand. ‘Amparo,* I said 
gravely. 

‘Dax,’ she smiled. ‘It was good of you to come.’ 

Wc said the same things each week and now wc waited for 
the duena's customary words. They came right on schedule. 'I 
shall leave you children to your play.’ 

Amparo nodded. We waited until the old woman closed the 
door behind her, then turned to each other, grinning. In a 
moment wc were at the window looking down. 
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Sure enough, la duena came out the side entrance. Fat Cat 
was waiting there, his uniform cap in his hand, and together 
they turned and hurried to the duena’ s small apartment m the 

servants’ building. ... , , 

Amparo burst out laughing. ‘She waits all week for your 

visit.’ 

‘Not mine,’ I replied dryly. 

She laughed again and turned to me. ‘Shall we watch them 
I shook my head. I didn’t feel like it today. Sometimes we 
would run into Amparo’s bedroom where from one window we 
could look down through a skylight just over the bed in the 
duena's room. It was dull. They always did the same thing. I 
couldn’t understand why Fat Cat didn’t get as bored with it as 
we did at watching them. 

‘What do you want to do then?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ I stood at the window looking out. 

‘You’re not much fun.’ 

I looked around at her. Amparo at nine was growing into a 
more beautiful child each time I saw her. And well aware of it. 
But she was alone too much. She was not allowed outside the 
walls of the palace. Not even to attend school. Tutors and 
h, teachers were brought in. 

Every afternoon selected and approved playmates were 
1 .'allowed to visit. Sciior Moncada’s two daughters, now at a 
private school in Curatu, came once a week; other children of 
the local aristocrat as and politicos also had their turn. Once 
'• a month there was a party which we all attended. 

Beyond that Amaparo lived in a world completely peopled by 
adults. There were times when I felt she was much older than I. 
She seemed to know so much more about what went on in the 
world. She was always filled with tiny malicious bits of gossip 
about people. 

She went now to the couch and sat down. ‘What did the 
rnortserior say to you?’ 

I looked at her in surprise. ‘How did you know he sent for 
me?’ 

She laughed. 'La duena. I heard her say that if it weren’t for 
your father you would have been sent down.’ 

‘Where did she hear that?’ 

‘From one of Papa's aides. Papa always asks for your 
school report.’ 

El Prcsidcntc had many more important things on his mind 
than my marks at school. Why this interest in me? 

* Papa thinks of you often. He says that if my brothers had 
lived they would have been like you.’ She looked down at her 
hands, and a wistful note came into her voice. ‘Sometimes I 
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wish I had been a boy. Then maybe Papa wouldn’t feel 
badly.’ 

’He would rather have you than any of them,’ I said. 

Her face brightened. ‘Do you really think so?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘I’m going to be very smart, he’ll see. I’ll be able to do as 
much as any boy.’ 

‘I’m sure you will,’ I answered. It was always safe to agree 
with Amparo. That way we didn’t get into any arguments. 
‘When are you leaving for Paris?’ 

This time I was really surprised. ‘Paris?’ 

‘You’re going to Paris,’ she said positively. ‘I heard my 
father say so. Your father is going there on a trade mission. 
Los Estados Unidos and Great Britain refuse to send their 
ships to trade with us. We must find new markets for our 
products or we will not survive. France seems most logical.’ 
'Perhaps my father is going without me.’ 

She shook her head. ‘No. He will be gone for several years. 
Besides; I heard Papa say that he will arrange for you to attend 
a school there.’ 

‘It’s funny he never said anything to me.’ 

‘It was only settled this morning,’ she said. T heard them 
talking at breakfast.’ 

I thought of the French freighter I had seen at the docks. I 
wondered if we might be sailing on her. I walked to the window 
and looked out toward the port. I couldn’t see her at the pier. 
She must already have gone. 

Amparo came and stood beside me. ‘Shall we go outside for 
a walk?’ 

‘If you like.’ 

We went downstairs and out her private entrance, which 
opened onto a small garden. As we came out of the building 
two soldiers fell in behind us just out of earshot. We went 
through the iron gate and strolled down the path toward the 
administration building. Soldiers snapped to attention and 
saluted as we passed. 

A car had pulled up in front of the ‘little palace.’ as the guest 
house was now called. A man got out and hurried into the 
building. I couldn't sec his face. ‘Who was that?’ 

Amparo shrugged. ‘I have seen him several times, I think he 
is the manager of La Cora.’ . , 

I knew who La Cora was. She was the latest in a senes i 
residents of the little palace. El Prcsidcntc liked to base 
brought to him. _ ,„ m , 'Vvuo 

‘I don't think he will be coming there 
said suddenly. 
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‘I think Papa is already getting bored with La Cora. He has 
had dinner with me almost every night this week.’ There was a 
faintly malicious sound of triumph in her voice. 

I knew, of course, about the women who had come to the 
little palace in a steady procession. They stayed an average of 
six weeks, then disappeared. A few days later another would 
appear. Our Presidente was a man of diversfied tastes. La Cora 
had lasted longer than most ; she had been in residence almost 
two months. ‘I wonder what she looks like.’ 

‘She’s not very pretty,’ Amparo replied disdainfully. 

‘I heard she was.’ 

T don’t think so,’ Amparo answered. ‘She has big tetas. 
They’re out to here.’ She held her hands out a foot in front of 
her chest. 

T like big tetas’ 

She looked down at herself. Her own breasts were just begin- 
ning to form. ‘I shall have big tetas,’ she said, ‘bigger than hers.’ 
‘I’m sure you will,’ I answered soothingly. 

‘Would you like to see her?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Amparo turned and walked up to the entrance of the little 
palace. The soldier on duty saluted, then opened the door. We 
went into the house, where a majordomo greeted us. 

Amparo looked down her nose at him. ‘I have come to call 
on La Cora.’ 

The servant stood there hesitantly. I could see that he did not 
know what to do. Amparo, however, was used to having her 
own way. ‘I am not used to waiting ! ’ 

The majordomo bowed. ‘Of course, Princesa. If you will 
follow me?’ 

He led us to an apartamcnto in the left wing of the building, 
and paused outside the door. Through it we could hear the 
faint murmur of voices. He knocked. 

The voices fell silent. A moment later a woman called, ‘Who 
is it?' 

‘La princesa csla aqui.’ 

‘La princesa?' 

‘St, senorita. She wished to see you.’ 

There was a quick murmur of voices again, and the door 
opened. A tall woman with large dark eyes and black hair 
jathered into a chignon stood in the doorway. She looked at 
Amparo, then stepped back. ‘I’m honored, Princesa.' 

Amparo swept into the room as if it were her own. ‘I 
bought it might be nice if we had tea together.’ 

The woman glanced at the man by the window fleetingly. I 
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saw him nod impersonally. His face was thin and he had a Van- \ 
dyke beard. His eyes were very dark and glittered. : ' 

‘It will be my pleasure, Princesa .’ La Cora clapped her hands, *• 
and the majordomo came to the door. ‘Tea, please, Juan.’ 

Amparo said, ‘I would like to present my friend, Don 
Diogenes Alejandro Xenos.’ 

La Cora curtsied, and I bowed. ‘My pleasure, senorita.’ 

‘May I present my manager, Senor Guardas?’ 

The manager bowed, his heels clicking audibly in the military 
fashion. ‘A su servicio / He straightened up and looked at La 
Cora. ‘I trust you can persuade his excellency to attend. I have 
arranged a special entertainment for tonight.’ 

‘He will attend.’ 

Sefior Guardas walked to the door. ‘I must now excuse my- 
self. I have many pressing engagements.’ 

Amparo nodded, and he bowed again as he went out the 
door. I watched until it had closed behind him. There was no 
doubt in my mind that he had once been a soldier. It showed 
in his carriage, the military' cadence of his walk. 

La Cora pulled her peignoir closer around her and touched 
her hair. ‘Had I known of your visit, Princesa, I would have 
made myself more presentable. If you could grant me a moment 
perhaps I could change into something more suitable?’ 

'Of course.’ 

Amparo turned to me as soor. as La Cora had left the room. 
’She does have big icias, doesn’t she? ’ she whispered. 

1 suddenly heard a voice through the open window. I walked 
over and looked out. I couldn’t see who was speaking, for who- 
ever it was was directly beneath the window and hidden from 
my view. But the voice was oddly familiar. 

‘La bomba must be placed on the table exactly at midnight*’ 

The answering voice was indistinguishable. ‘It will be dene, 
excelcncia' 

‘See to it.Tnere must be no blunders!’ 

There was a moment’s silence, the two men came into view. 
One was the majordomo, the other Senor Guardas. The 
majordomo’s hand came up in a half salute as Senor Guardas 
turned and hurried off. No wonder the voice had seemed 
familiar; I had heard it only a minute before. 1 turned to 
Amparo. 

She was studying herself in the mirror. ‘Do you think rny . 
icias will get to be as big as La Cora’s?’ 

’1 think .so,’ I replied dryly, 

S2VV ‘ acc ' n fhe mirror. ‘What is puzzling you?’ 
buy must be having a big entertainment tonight,’ I 

tP.ey re even having firecrackers on the table.’ 
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'Where did you hear that?’ # 

‘Just now. I heard La Cora’s manager giving the instructions 
to the majordomo. He wanted la bomba placed bn the table 
exactly at midnight. I wonder what sort of entertainment they 
are going to have?’ 

La Cora’s voice came from the doorway. ‘It is actually only 
a simple little party for cl Presidcnie and a few members of the 
cabinet. We honor the beginning of his third year as our leader 
and benefactor.’ _ _ 

*Oh, then that must be the reason for la bomba at midnight.’ 
La Cora laughed. ‘The way you say it makes it sound most 
ominous. Actually, it’s to be molded of ice cream.’ 

‘That’s a very clever idea,’ I said. 'La bomba dc helado .' 

La Cora looked over at Amparo. ‘You know how your father 
loves ice cream.’ 

Just then the majordomo came into the room with the tea 
tray. 

‘I’ve changed my mind,’ Amparo said suddenly. ‘I’ve just re- 
membered I have to be back at the residencia. Are you coming, 
Dax?’ 

I looked at La Cora apologetically, then hurried after Am- 
paro, who was already disappearing down the hallway. I caught 
up to her just before she reached the front door. ‘What are you 
so angry about?’ I asked, holding it open for her. 

‘I hate her!' 

The two soldiers fell in behind us as we walked off toward the 
residencia. ‘Why?’ I asked. ‘What has she ever done to you?’ 

Amparo looked at me coldly. ‘You’re like all men. You see 
nothing but a big pair of tctas.' 

‘That’s not true.’ 

‘It is! I saw the way you were drooling. You couldn’t look 
anywhere else.’ 

‘What did you expect me to do?’ I asked. ‘There wasn’t much 
else to look at.’ 

Amparo stopped as we started up the walk to her private 
entrance. ‘You never looked at me like that.’ 

‘I will,’ I promised, ‘when you grow up.‘ 

‘If you were a gentleman you would look at me that way 
now!’ 

I looked at her. Then in spite of myself I had to laugh. 

‘What are you laughing at?’ 

‘There’s nothing to look at.’ 

I saw her hand coming and I caught it just before it could 
slap me. ‘Why do you want to do that?’ 

Her eyes flashed angrily. ‘I hate you!’ She pulled her hand 
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away from mine and drew herself up haughtily. ‘I never want to 
see you again ! ’ 

I shrugged and started down tfie walk. 

’Dax! ’ 

‘Yes?’ 

She held out her hand. ‘You didn’t kiss me good-bye.’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

I felt a rough hand shaking my shoulder. I rolled away from it 
and burrowed back under the sheets. They were soft and warm. 
I didn’t want to go to school. I might even plead illness. 

‘Wake up, Dax ! ’ Fat Cat’s voice was harsh, urgent. 

My subconscious identified the sound. I had heard it before. 
In the jungle, in the mountains. It meant danger. I sat up in bed, 
wide awake now. Night was still outside the windows. ‘What 
is it?’ 

Fat Cat’s face was tense. ‘Your father wants to sec you right 
away!’ 

I glanced out the window, then back at him. ‘Now?’ 
‘lmmediatamcntc!’ 

I was out of the bed and dressing. T glanced at the clock ; it 
was two in the morning. I felt a cold dread creep over me. I 
shivered as I buttoned my shirt. 'He has been hurt! He is 
dying!’ 

Fat Cat remained grim and silent. 

I stared at him as he handed me my jacket. 'La bomba!" 

I saw the surprise come into his face. ) spoke again before he 
could. "La bomba dc hclado! Ascsinato!’ 

He crossed himself quickly. ‘You knew?’ 

I grabbed his hand. ‘Is my father alive? Tell me ! ’ 

’He is alive. But we must hurry.’ 

The chauffeur was behind the wheel of the big black Hudson, 
the motor racing. We got in silently and immediately we 
roared out the driveway toward the Palacio del Presidents. The 
guards waved us through without the usual identification. 

I was out of the car and inside before Fat Cat was off the 
seat. The foyer was crowded with men. I saw .-/ Presidents sit- 
ting in a chair in the corner. He was bare to the waist and a 
doctor was winding a bandage around the upper p.'.rt « 
che<t. His face was white and drawn as he looked at me. 

'Where is my father?’ 

He gestured toward La Cora’s apartivncr.to — ^ 

room.’ 
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Without another word I ran out the door toward the aparla- 
memo. The first room was the living room, where Amparo and 
I had been earlier that day. Plaster and dust were everywhere. 
Half the far wall had been blown inward. 1 ran through what 
was left of the doorway to the dining room. 

It was completely wrecked. The big windows and French 
doors were blasted open to the night. Tables and chairs every- 
where were broken into fragments. The bodies of two men still 
lay on the floor but I didn't waste even a look at them. 

I went through another doorway into a small foyer. There 
was a closed door at the opposite end which two soldiers were 
guarding. One of them opened the door when he saw me. 

I came to a dead stop in the doorway. Two priests were 
already there ; a portable altar had been set up at the foot of the 
bed and the flickering light of the candle cast a wavering 
shadow of a crucifix onto the wall. One was kneeling before the 
altar ; the other bending over the bed, held a crucifix above my 
father’s face. On the apposite side of the bed was a doctor, a 
hypodermic needle in his hand. 

My legs were suddenly leaden. I stumbled as I came into the 
room and caught a chair to right myself. 'Papa!' 

Then I was at the side of the bed, tears running down my 
; . cheeks. His face was ashen gray and I could feel the cold sweat 
f /on his cheek as I bent to kiss him. He didn’t move. 

V I looked at the doctor. ‘He’s dead!’ 

The doctor shook his head. 

'Don’t lie to me ! ’ I shouted. ‘He’s dead ! ’ 

I put my hands under my father’s shoulders to lift him. My 
father groaned and I lowered my hands as if I had been 
scorched. There was an empty space on his left side. I stared at 
the doctor. ‘Where is his arm?’ 

The doctor’s face was expressionless. ‘It was blown off by the 
explosion.’ 

I sensed a flicker of light coming from over my head and, 
looking up, I saw that the canopy over the bed was mirrored. I 
could see the weird shapes we made as we stood about the bed. 
Slowly I looked around the room. It was all red velvet and gilt. 
On the walls hung paintings of nude men and women. And in 
each corner were statues of couples in obscene embrace. 

My father groaned again. I looked down at him. The beads 
of sweat stood out on his forehead. The doctor leaned over and 
wiped them away as I slowly got to my feet. ‘Take him out of 
here ! ’ 

‘No,’ the doctor said, ‘it is dangerous to move him.’ 

‘I don’t care!’ I shouted. ‘Take him out of here! I won’t 
have him die here in this whore’s room 1 ’ 
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I felt the priest’s hands on my shoulders. ‘My son — •’ 

I shook myself free. “I want him out of here! A harlot’s bed is 
no place for a man to die!’ 

The doctor started to speak, then fell silent as a voice came 
from behind me. It was cl Presidente’s. He stood in the open 
doorway, the bandage still around his naked chest. ‘The child is 
father to the man,’ he said. ‘You will do as the boy commands.’ 
‘But — •’ the doctor protested. 

‘He will be taken, bed and all, to my own room in the 
rest'd cnci a!’ 

El Presidente’s voice svas final and commanding. He gestured 
to the soldiers in the hallway behind him. They covered Papa 
with more blankets. It took ten of them to lift the heavy bed 
and carry it out of the house and down the walk to the 
rcsidcncia. Fat Cat and I followed silently, and it wasn’t until I 
had seen my father moved into el Presidente’s own chamber 
that I turned to the priest who had come from La Cora’s bed- 
room with us. ‘Now, Padre, I shall pray 1 ’ 

The faint light of morning was just coming into the room 
when cl Presidcnte opened the door an hour later. He stood 
looking at me for a moment, then crossed to the bed where my 
father lay. I watched him as he stood there silently. His face 
.showed no expression. 

Then he turned. ‘Come, soldadito. It is time for breakfast.’ 

I shook my head. 

‘You can leave him. He will live.’ 

I looked into his eyes. 

‘I would not lie to you,’ he said quietly. ‘He will live.’ 

I believed him. He put an arm around my shoulder as we 
started out of the room. In the doorway I looked back. My 
father seemed to be sleeping. I could see the rise and fall of the 
white coverlet over his chest. 

Wc went downstairs. The smell of hot food came to my 
nostrils, and suddenly I was hungry. I sat down at the table in 
the dining room and a servant placed a platter of ham and eggs 
before me. I began to eat ravenously. 

El Presidcnte sat in a chair at the head of the table and an- 
other servant brought him a cup of steaming coffee. He wore a 
loose-fitting shirt, so I could not see whether he was still 
bandaged, but he moved his arm awkwardly as he lifted the 
cup. 

‘Now do you feel better?’ he asked as I pushed back my 
empty plate. 

I nodded. A servant put a cup of cafe con Irche before me. I 
raised it to my lips. The coffee was hot and good. I sipped it, 
then put the cup down. ‘What happened to La Cora? 
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El President e’s eyes flamed. ‘La put a, she got away P , 

‘How?’ 

‘She left the room when the ice cream was placed upon the 
table. She said she wished to freshen up, but instead she left 
the grounds immediately in a black car. She and another, a man 
with a beard were in the back seat. Her majordomo was driv- 
ing.’ He picked up his coffee cup again. ‘But we will find her, 
and when we do — ’ 

‘Didn’t the guards stop the car?’ 

‘No, and already they have paid for their carelessness!’ 

‘The bomb was in the ice cream?’ 

A surprised look came over his face. ‘How did you know?’ 

I told him of the conversation I had overheard yesterday un- 
der La Cora’s window. He sat silently all through my account- 
ing. When I had finished a knock came at the door. He nodded 
to a servant, who went to the door. 

An army officer, a captain, entered and saluted. El Presi- 
dente negligently returned the salute. 

‘We have found La Cora and the majordomo, excelencia.’ 
‘Bueno.’ El Presidente rose to his feet. ‘I personally shall 
attend to those two.’ 

‘They are already dead, excelencia.’ 

‘I said I wanted them alive!* el Presidente shouted angrily. 
‘They were already dead when we discovered them, excelen- 
jcia. They were in the black car in which they had made their 
• escape. They had been shot, and their throats were also slit.’ 
‘Where was the car found?’ 

‘La Calle del Paredos. Presidente.’ 

I knew the road. It led from the mountains to the docks. 
‘Where on the road?’ 

‘Near the bay.’ 

‘And the man with the beard?’ 

‘There was no sign of him. We searched the whole area, even 
the docks. He had vanished.' 

El Presidente was silent for a moment, then nodded. ‘Thank 
you, Capitdn.’ 

He turned to me. ‘Now it is time for you to rest. I have had 
a guest room prepared for you. You will live here with us until 
your father has completely recovered.’ 

I slept fitfully, and I was troubled by dreams. And in one of 
them I was back in the yard of my grandfather’s house. The sun 
was white hot and I could feel it burning into my brain as I 
kept hearing an oddly familiar voice. ‘There is one bullet left in 
the gun. You will kill him ! ’ 

I rolled over and sat up erect in the bed, my eyes wide and 
staring. It was late afternoon, and suddenly I knew where I had 
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heard that voice. La Cora’s manager, Senor Guardas, the man 
with the beard, was Coronel Guiterrez. 

I jumped out of bed and began to dress quickly. I didn’t 
know how, but this time I would find him. This time he would 
not get away. Because I would kill him. 


CHAPTER TWENTY THREE 

Fat Cat fell in behind me as I came out of the room. I walked 
down the hall and stuck my head into my father’s room. ‘How 
is he?’ 

‘He is asleep,’ the doctor said. 

I turned and continued down the corridor toward the stair- 
case. Amparo was coming up as I started down. Her hand 
stopped me. For once she wasn’t playing the princess. ‘Is your 
papd all right? ’ 

‘Yes. He is sleeping.’ 

‘You were asleep too,’ Amparo said. T wanted you to have 
lunch with me.’ 

‘Later,’ I replied, starting down the steps again. ‘I have work 
to do.’ 

I went out the front door and signaled for the car. 

‘Where are we going?’ Fat Cat asked. 

‘To the docks.’ 

I didn’t wait for him to open the door. I jumped in and he 
climbed quickly into the front seat. He twisted around as the 
ar began to move. ‘What for?’ 

‘To find the man with the beard, the one who got away.’ 
‘How can you do that? The policio and el luilitar have 
searched the whole city. They could not find a trace of him.’ 

I shrugged and directed the car to the pier where I had been 
yesterday. I walked down the dock to the catwalk. The same 
two boys were there, fishing around the piling. 

‘Campcsinos!’ 

.They looked up, their faces sullen. They exchanged loo..., 
tnen concentrated again on their fishing. , , n 

Campcsinos!’ I called again. ‘Yesterday you begged m • 

™ centavos. Today I bring you one hundred pesos! vv /ih 
»«« time they didn’t look away, but stared up m * 
disbelief i n their eyes. 

_ornc up, i will not harm you.’ 

, t '’’ hesitated a moment, then. 1 
c ; in } c U P onto the catwalk. The < 

' 1,1 ' 15 d you wish from us, cxcelcnci 



‘To find a man.’ I gave them a brief description of La Cora’s 
manager, Vandyke and all. ‘Sometime last night he was in this 
neighborhood. I wish to discover where he is now.’ 

They looked -at each other. ‘Such a man would be hard tc 
.find, e.xcclcncia.’ 

‘Harder to find than one hundred pesos? ’ I asked. 

‘La policia have already been looking for such a roan,’ the 
bigger one said. ‘They did not find him.’ 

‘They did not offer one hundred pesos for information,’ i 
answered, and started back to the car. _ 

‘We do not wish trouble with the authorities, excelencia.' 

I turned. ‘There will be no trouble.’ 

The two looked at each other. ‘We will see what we can dis- 
cover.’ 

‘Bueno. I shall be back in two hours. If you bring me infor- ■ 
mation you will be richer by one hundred pesos.’ 

I walked back to the car. Fat Cat looked at me with a curious 
respect in his eyes. ‘Do you think they will find out anything?’ 

‘If they are as hungry as you say they are, they will. Now, 
take me home. I must get money.’ 

I went straight to my father's den. I knew where he kept the 
small iron box — in the bottom drawer of his desk. The key was 
in a drawer on the opposite side. I opened the box and took out 
one hundred pesos. Then, because I was suddenly hungry, I 
went down to the kitchen and asked the cook to give me some- 
thing to eat. 

At four-thirty in the afternoon I got out of the car with Fat 
Cat and walked out on the dock. 

‘I told you they would find nothing,’ Fat Cat said smugly. 
‘See, they are not even here.’ 

‘They will come.’ 

We went back to the car and waited. It was almost twenty 
minutes before they did. Then they appeared in the mouth of 
the alley across the street, where they whistled, gestured, and 
disappeared. I crossed the street. Fat Cat right behind me, and 
walked back in the alley where we could not be seen from the 
street. 

‘Have you the money?’ the older asked. 

I took the hundred pesos from my pocket. ‘Do you have the 
information?’ 

‘How do we know you will give us the money?’ 

‘How do I know you will tell the truth after you receive the 
money?’ 

They looked at each other and shrugged. 

‘We are forced to trust one another.’ 

The older one nodded. ‘At three this morning such a man as 
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you describe boarded a ship at Pier Seven. The one Hying. me 
flag of Panama.’ - - .. 

’If you have lied to me you’ll pay for it!’ 

’We have not lied, excelcncia.’ 

I gave them the money, then turned and ran out the alley. 
At Pier Seven I got out of the car and located the ship, then 
started up the gangplank. But the sailor on duty at the top of 
the gangplank stopped me. 

'We sail in an hour,’ he said abruptly. ‘No visitors.’ 

‘Come on,’ I said to Fat Cat, and started back down the gang- 
plank. 

I didn’t even wait for the car to stop. I ran down the path and 
past the guards to the office of the president. El Presidentc 
looked up from his desk in surprise. There were several men 
gathered around him, but I didn't give them a chance to speak. 

*1 know where Coronel Guiterrez is! ’ 

‘What has Guiterrez to do with this interruption?’ 

‘He is also Sefior Guardas,’ I said. ‘The man with the beard, 
the one who escaped.’ 

El Presidentc did not hesitate. He picked up the telephone on 
his desk. ‘Tell Capitan Borja to have a squad ready at the 
entrance to the office building immediately!’ 

He turned back to me. ‘Where?’ 

‘On a Panamanian ship at Pier Seven. We must hurry ; they 
sail in less than an hour.’ 

El Presidentc started toward the door. 

‘But we dare not delay the sailing of a ship, cxcclcncia,' one 
of the others protested. 'It would be a violation of our inter- 
national agreements! ' 

El Presidentc turned on him angrily. ‘To hell with inter- 
national agreements!’ Then he smiled. ‘Besides, who would 
dare protest a visit from the head of state? It will be an honor. 
He put a hand on my shoulder and pushed me out the door m 
front of him. . 

The ship’s captain was obviously upset. ‘I beg y° ur , 
lcncy’s indulgence. If we lose this tide we sail a half-day c u 
schedule,’ t 

But el Presidentc was very suave. ‘Surely your ( ,f 

would be even more upset if you refused me an ins P“ n 
Vour ship, which I so greatly admire? I have heard n ” 
the wonderful fleet of your great country.’ 

’But, excellency — ’ _ , . 

El Presidentc turned to Capitan Borja. * 1 
!wo. Insist, cither I inspect your ship or I imp 4 ** 
that you have violated our hospitality hy i* v 
asrsinn, an enemy of our country!’ 
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‘To find a man.’ I gave them a brief description of La Corals 
manager, Vandyke and all. ‘Sometime last night he was in this 
neighborhood. I wish to discover where he is now.’ 

They looked -at each other. ‘Such a man would be hard to 
find, excclcncia.’ 

‘Harder to find than one hundred pesos?’ I asked. 

'La policia have already been looking for such a man,’ the 
bigger one said. ‘They did not find him.’ 

‘They did not offer one hundred pesos for information,’ I 
answered, and started back to the car. 

‘We do not wish trouble with the authorities, excelencia' 

I turned. ‘There will be no trouble.’ 

The two looked at each other. ‘We will see what we can dis- 
cover.’ 

‘Bueno. I shall be back in two hours. If you bring me infor- • 
mation you will be richer by one hundred pesos.’ 

I walked back to the car. Fat Cat looked at me with a curious 
respect in his eyes. ‘Do you think they will find out anything?’ 

‘If they are as hungry as you say they are, they will. Now, 
take me home. I must get money.’ 

I went straight to my father’s den. I knew where he kept the 
small iron box — in the bottom drawer of his desk. The key was 
in a drawer on the opposite side. I opened the box and took out 
one hundred pesos. Then, because I was suddenly hungry, I 
•: went down to the kitchen and asked the cook to give me some- . 
thing to eat. 

At four-thirty in the afternoon I got out of the car with Fat 
Cat and walked out on the dock. 

T told you they would find nothing,’ Fat Cat said smugly. 
‘See, they are not even here.’ 

‘They will come.’ 

We went back to the car and waited. It was almost twenty 
minutes before they did. Then they appeared in the mouth of 
the alley across the street, where they whistled, gestured, and 
disappeared. I crossed the street, Fat Cat right behind me, and 
walked back in the alley where we could not be seen from the 
street. 

‘Have you the money?’ the older asked. 

I took the hundred pesos from my pocket. ‘Do you have the 
information?’ 

‘How do we know you will give us the money?' 

‘How do I know you will tell the truth after you receive the 
money?’ 

They looked at each other and shrugged. 

‘We are forced to trust one another.’ 

The older one nodded. ‘At three this morning such a man as 
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you describe boarded a ship at Pier Seven. The cne £>ir^tb 

flag of Panama.’ . .... 

‘If you have lied to me you II pay io-i-- 

‘Wc have not lied, excclencia.' _ , 

I gave them the money, then iun.ee anc cut ^-2 --- 
At Pier Seven I got out of the car and Iccatec^tue 
started up the gangplank. But the sailor on cut,, at cue =.3? o 


the gangplank stopped me. , 

‘Wc sail in an hour,’ he said abruptly . No 
‘Come on,’ 1 said to Fat Cat, and started ba.es. c. n ^ 

plank. . . . _ . 

1 didn't even wait for the car to stop. I ran co— Jne pa-- 2 ~c 
past the guards to the office of the president. tzl frszzdzr-z 
looked up from his desk in surprise. There were several rr-uu 
gathered around him, but I didn’t give them a chance tz- >.ea.c. 

‘I know where Coronet Guiterrez is!’ 

‘What has Guiterrez to do with this interruption? * 

‘He is also Schor Guardas,’ 1 said. ‘The man with the heard. 
the one who escaped.’ 

El Prcsidcntc did not hesitate. He picked up the telephone on 
his desk. Tell Capitan Borja to have a squad ready at the 
entrance to the office building immediately!’ 

He turned back to me. ‘Where?’ 

‘On a Panamanian ship at Pier Seven. We must hurry ; they 
sail in less than an hour.’ 

El Prcsidcntc started toward the door. 

‘But we dare not delay the sailing of a ship, excelencia,' one 
of the others protested. ‘It would be a violation of our inter- 
national agreements!’ 

El Prcsidcntc turned on him angrily. To hell with inter- 
national agreements!’ Then he smiled. ‘Besides, who would 
dare protest a visit from the head of state? It will be an honor.’ 
He put a hand on my shoulder and pushed me out the door in 
front of him. 


Hie ship’s captain was obviously upset. ‘I beg your excel- 
lency's indulgence. If we lose this tide we sail a half-day behind 
schedule.’ 


But cl Prcsidcntc was very' suave. ‘Surely your government 
would be even more upset if you refused me an inspection of 
your ship, which I so greatly admire? I have heard much about 
the wonderful fleet of your great country.’ 

'But, excellency — ’ 

El Prcsidcntc turned to Capitan Borja. Take a detail of 
two Insist, either I inspect your ship or I impound it on charges 
mat you have violated our hospitality by giving refuse to an 
aawo, an enemy of our country!’ ' 
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‘But we carry no passengers, your excellency. Only the crew, 
who have been with the ship since we sailed from our home port 
more than four weeks ago.’ 

‘Have the crew stand for inspection thenl’ 

The captain hesitated. 

‘Now ! ’ el Presidente ordered. 

The captain turned to his first mate. ‘Pipe all hands to the 
bow deck.’ 

A moment later the crew began to assemble. There were 
thirty-two of them and they formed a ragged double line down 
the center of the deck. 

‘Attention 1’ 

The lines straightened up. The men stared straight ahead. 

‘Is this all the crew? ’ el Presidente demanded. 

The ship’s captain nodded. "Si, excelencia.' 

El Presidente turned to Capitdn Borja. ‘Take a detail of 
two and search the ship. Make certain no one has hidden out 
below decks.’ 

The captain saluted and marched off with two of his men. 
The remaining soldiers stood at the ready as el Presidente 
turned to me. ‘Now we will look into their faces, eh? The 
bearded one should not be difficult to recognize.’ 

But it wasn’t that easy. None of the men wore a beard. As we 
started down the line a second time in silence Capitan Borja 
reappeared. He reported that there were no other men aboard. 

‘Do you spot him?’ El Presidente’s voice was worried. 

I shook my head. But my two informants couldn’t have 
made up a story like that.They weren’t smart enough. 

The ship’s captain came forward. There was a faint note of 
triumph in his voice. ‘I trust your highness is now satisfied?’ 

El Presidente did not answer. He looked at me, and I ex- 
claimed, ‘No! He is here, he has to be! He obviously has 
shaved off his beard.’ 

‘Then how will you know him?’ 

I gestured and el Presidente bent toward me so I could whis- 
per into his ear. He smiled and nodded. He turned back to the 
first man in the line. ‘Como sc llama Vd.?‘ 

The sailor remained at attention. ‘Diego Cardenas, excel- 
encia .’ 

El Presidente continued to the next man. ‘Se llama Vd.T 

‘Jesu Maria Luna, excelencia.’ 

Soon we were a third of the way down the line. El Presidente 
paused in front of a slim man dressed in the dirty clothing of an 
oiler. His face was covered with grease ; even his hair was dirty. 

*• Se llama Vd.?' 
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The man glanced at me, hesitated, then spoke in a harsh 
voice. ‘Juan Rosario.’ 

El Prcsidcnic had already gone on to the next man, but I 
turned. ‘Juan Rosario what?’ 

‘Rosario y Guard — ’ His voice broke suddenly, and he lunged 
at me, his hands at my throat. 'Basiardo negro! Twice I should 
have killed you! This time 1 shall!’ 

1 clawed at his hands, trying to free them from my neck. I 
could feel a burning in my lungs and my eyes began to pop. 
Then Fat Cat moved in behind him, and the grip on my throat 
was suddenly broken. 

I stood there fighting for breath as I glared down at the man 
on the deck. He shook his head, rolled over and glared back. 
His eyes were the same. Cold and cruel and implacable. He 
might change the color of his hair, shave his beard, even deepen 
his voice, but he could never alter those eyes. The one glance he 
directed at me had given him away. 

1 loosened my jacket and reached for the knife I had con- 
cealed in my belt. 1 flat-edged the blade and went for his throat 
as 1 would for the neck of a chicken, but a pair of hands caught 
me before I could reach him. I looked up into the face of cl 
Prcsidcnic. His voice was calm, almost gentle. ‘There is no need 
for you to kill him,’ he said. ‘You arc no longer in the jungle.’ 

Three months later I stood at the rail of another ship as we 
pulled away from the pier. I looked down and saw Amparo 
jumping up and down and waving. I waved back. 'Adios, Am- 
paro, good-bye!' 

She waved and shouted something back but there was so 
much noise I couldn’t catch it. Slowly the ship moved out into 
the channel. Now the crowd on the dock had blurred into a 
single colorful mass. Behind them I could sec the city and be- 
hind that the mountains, rich and green in the afternoon sun. 

I felt my father's arm on my shoulder, and he pressed me to 
his side. I looked up at him. His face was still thin and he was 
not yet used to the vacant sleeve on his left side, but his eyes 
were soft and clear and filled with a look I had never seen be- 
fore. 

'Look well, my son.’ he said, his good arm holding me tightly 
against his side. 'We are going to another world.’ 

Out of the corner of my eye 1 could see Fat Cat, and then my 
father spoke again and 1 looked back toward land. 

'An old world that will be new to both of us.’ he continue*- 
‘So look well, my son. and remember the city and the mount.on - 
atui the plains of your native land. For ssb.ert y'" ' ,lir " : 

will nu longer be a boy. You will be a man 1 ’ 
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POWER AND MONEY 
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CHAPTER I 


Efficiently the doctor withdrew the hypodermic needle. He 
turned to the youth standing at the foot of the bed. ‘It will make 
him sleep, Dax, help him conserve his strength for the crisis 
that may come tonight.’ 

The boy did not answer immediately. Instead he walked 
around to the side of the bed and with a touch as tender as a 
woman's wiped away the moisture from his father’s forehead. 
‘But he will die anyway,’ he said quietly, without looking up. 

The doctor hesitated. ‘One never knows. Your father has 
fooled us before. It is all in the hands of God.’ He felt the im- 
pact of the boy’s dark-brown eyes. They looked deep and 
seemed to sec into him. 

‘We have a saying in the jungles,’ Dax said. ‘For a man to 
place his fate in the hands of God he must be a tree. Only the 
trees believe in God.’ 

The boy’s voice was soft and the doctor still couldn’t get 
used to the soft, slurring, almost accent-free French. He still 
remembered the struggle the boy had with language when he 
had first met him seven years ago. ‘And you do not?’ 

‘No, I have seen too many terrible things to have much faith.’ 
Dax walked around the bed to the doctor’s side and looked 
down at his father again. Jaime Xenos’s eyes were closed; he 
seemed to be resting. But there was a gray pallor beneath his 
warm dark skin and his breath was heavy and labored. 

*1 was going to summon a priest to administer the last rites,’ 
the doctor said. ‘Do you prefer that I do not?’ 

Dax shrugged. He looked at the doctor. ‘It is not what I 
prefer that is important. What is important is that my father 
believes.’ 

The doctor snapped his bag shut. ‘I will come back this even- 
ing after dinner.' 

Dax. with a last look at the bed, followed the doctor out into 
the hall. 


When the front door of the consulate closed behind the 
tor, Dax turned and went into his father’s office- Fat 
Marcel Campion, his father’s young French secretary ' ,m ;[i 
lator, came forward questioningly, Dax shook hi* riom 


and crossed to the desk. He took a ih 
the box and lit it. 
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‘You’d better send a cable to el Presldente,' he said to Marcel. 
His voice was fiat, controlled. ‘Father dying advise.’ 

The secretary nodded and quickly left the room. A moment 
later the click of a typewriter came faintly through the closed 
door. Fat Cat cursed angrily. ‘By the blood of the Virginl So 
this is where it ends. In this cold accursed land.’ 

Dax did not answer. Instead he went over to the window and 
looked out. Dusk was falling and it had begun to rain. The rain 
softened the dirty gray-black buildings down the street toward 
Montmartre. Somehow it seemed always to be raining in Paris. 

Just as it had been that night they first came here from Cor- 
teguay seven years ago. They had looked like a group of coun- 
try bumkins, their collars pulled up against their faces as in- 
effective shields against the sleeting February rain, their luggage 
piled high on the sidewalk behind them where the cabby had 
dropped it 

‘The damn gate is locked!’ Fat Cat had called back to them. 
‘There’s nobody in the house.’ 

‘Try the bell again. There has to be someone there.’ 

He reached up and pulled the bell handle. The clang filled the 
narrow street and echoed from house to house. But still there 
was no answer. 

‘I can open the gate,’ Fat Cat said. 

>•'. ‘Openitthenl What are you waiting for7’ 

Fat Cat’s movements were almost too fast for the eye to 
. ^follow. The automatic was smoking in his hand and the re- 
- verberations were like thunder in the night. 

‘Fooll’ Dax’s father had said angrily. ‘Now the police will 
come and the whole world will know we couldn’t get into our 
own consulate! How' they’ll all laugh at us.’ He looked at the 
gate. ‘And for nothing. It’s still closed.’ 

‘No it’s not,’ Fat Cat replied, touching it with his foot. 

It had swung open creakingly on its rusty hinges. Xenos 
looked at him for a moment, then started through, but Fat Cat’s 
arm blocked his path. 

T don’t like it. There is a stink to it. Better I go first.’ 

‘Nonsense, what could be wrong7’ 

‘There is much that is wrong already,’ Fat Cat pointed out. 
‘Ramirez should be here, yet the house is deserted. It could be a 
trap. Ramirez may have sold us out.’ 

‘Nonsense! Ramirez w’ould never do that. El Presidente gave 
him the post at my own recommendation.’ 

Still, he stood to one side and let Fat Cat lead the way up the 
path to the house. The grass and weeds had overgrown every- 
thing and they felt them tugging damply at their ankles. Un- 
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mean a-, reservation?’ Dax’s father searched his limited French 
for the right words. ‘ C'cstnccessaire ?’ 

This ‘had proved too much for the maid. She opened a door 
off the small foyer. ‘If you will be kind enough to wait in here, 
I shall call Madame Blanchette.’ 

‘Merci.’ Dax’s father led the way in, and the maid closed the 
door behind them. From somewhere in the house they heard a 
faint sound of a woman’s laughter. The room was elaborately 
furnished, with rich deep carpeting and soft upholstered 
couches and chairs. A fire glowed warmly, and on the side- 
board there was a decanter of brandy and glasses. 

A happy sound came deep from Fat Cat’s throat. ‘This is 
more like it,’ he said walking, over to the sideboard. He looked 
back at the consul. ‘Excellency, may I pour you a brandy?’ , 

T don’t know whether we should. After all, we don’t know 
whom the brandy is set out for.’ 

- ‘For the guests.’ Fat Cat’s logic was irrefutable. ‘Otherwise 
why would it be here?’ 

He poured the older man a glass and drank his own in one 
gulp. ‘Ah, that’s good.’ Quickly he poured himself another. 

Dax sank into a chair in front of the fire. The warmth of the 
flames reached out and licked his face. He felt his eyes grow 
heavy with drowsiness. 

The door opened and the maid ushered a handsome middle- 
aged woman into the room. She was faultlessly dressed in a 
•‘dark velvet gown, a double strand of rose pearls around her 
throat and a large diamond in a gold setting sparkling on her 
finger. 

Dax’s father bowed. ‘Jaime Xenos.’ 

‘Monsieur Xenos.’ She glanced at Fat Cat, then at Dax. If she 
objected to Fat Cat’s helping himself to the brandy she gave no 
hint of it. ‘What can I do for you gentlemen?’ 

‘We need lodging for the night,’ Dax’s father said. ‘We’re 
from the Corteguayan consulate up the street, but something 
seems to have gone wrong. There is nobody there.’ 

The woman’s voice was extremely polite. ‘May I see your 
passports, Monsieur ? It is a regulation.’ 

‘Of course.’ Dax’s father handed her the red leather-covered 
passports. 

Madame Blanchette studied them for a moment, then nod- 
ded toward Dax. ‘Your son?’ 

'Oui. And my attache militaire.’ 

Fat Cat looked pleased at his elevation, and quickly poured 
himself another brandy. 

‘You’re the new consul?’ 

'Old, madame .’ 
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Madame Blanchette returned the passports. She heVftated a 
moment, then spoke. ‘If your excellency will excuse me for a 
moment I shall go and see if there are any rooms available. It is 
late and we are rather heavily booked.’ 

The consul bowed again, ‘ Mcrci , madame. I am grateful for 
your kindness.’ ; 

Madame Blanchette closed the door behind her and stood in 
the foyer for a moment. Then she shrugged her shoulders and 
went down the hall and opened a door into a room furnished 
even more richly than the one she had just left. 

In the center of it was a gaming table, and at the table five 
men sat playing cards. Behind them stood several beautiful 
young women, dressed in the latest fashion. Two other girls sat 
conversing on a couch near the fire. 

‘Banco,’ one of the players called. 

‘Damn!’ answered another, throwing down his cards. He 
looked up at Madame Blanchette. ‘Was it anyone interesting?’ 

‘I don’t know, Baron,’ she replied. ‘It was the new Corte- 
guaynn consul.’ 

‘What did he want? Information about that rascal Ramirez?’ 
‘No,’ she replied, ‘he wanted rooms for the night.’ 

The player who had just bought the bank chuckled. ‘The 
poor man probably saw your sign. I told you it would happen 
sooner or later.’ 

‘Why didn’t you just send him away?’ the baron asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ Madame Blanchette answered in a puzzled 
voice. ‘That was what I intended to do. But when I saw the 
little boy — ’ 

‘lie has his son with him?’ the baron asked. 

‘Out! She hesitated a moment, then turned to the door. ‘I 
guess there is nothing I can do.’ 

'Un moment! Baron dc Coyne was on his feet. ‘I would like 
to see them myself.’ 

'What’s the matter, Baron?’ the player on his left asked. 
‘Hasn’t Ramirez stuck you for enough at this very table? He 
owed you more than any of us — at least one hundred thousand 
francs.’ 

"1 cs,’ agreed the banker. ‘Do you think you can get it back 
from tire new consul? Wc all know that Corteguay is broke.’ 

Baron de Coyne looked down at his friends. ‘You are a bunch 
of cynics.’ lie said. Tm merely curious to sec what kind of a 
man they have sent us this time.’ 

_ ’What difference docs it make? They are all the same. All 
they really want is our money.’ 

'Do you wish to meet him, your excellency?’ Madame Blan- 
chette asked. 
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mean -a-. reservation?’ Dax’s father searched his limited French 
for the right words. 'Cast necessaire?' _ 

This-had proved too much for the maid. She opened a door 
off' the small foyer. ‘If you will be kind enough to wait in here, 

I shall call Madame Blanchette.’ 

'Merci! Dax’s father led the way in', and the maid closed the 
door behind them. From somewhere in the house they heard a 
faint sound of a woman’s laughter. The room was elaborately 
furnished, with rich deep carpeting and soft upholstered 
couches and chairs. A fire glowed warmly, and on the side- 
board there was a decanter of brandy and glasses. 

A happy sound icame deep from Fat Cat’s throat. This is 
more like it,’ he said walking over to the sideboard. He looked 
back at the consul. ‘Excellency, may I pour you a brandy?’ 

‘I don’t know whether we should. After all, we don’t know 
whom the brandy is set out for.’ 

• ‘For the guests.’ Fat Cat’s logic was irrefutable. ‘Otherwise 
why would it be here?’ 

He poured the older man a glass and drank his own in one 
gulp. ‘Ah, that’s good.’ Quickly he poured himself another. 

Dax sank into a chair in front of the fire. The warmth of the 
flames reached out and licked his face. He felt his eyes grow 
heavy with drowsiness. . 

The door opened and the maid ushered a handsome middle- 
. aged woman into the room. She was faultlessly dressed in a 
dark velvet gown, a double strand of rose pearls around her 
throat and a large diamond in a gold setting sparkling on her 
finger. 

Dax’s father bowed. ‘Jaime Xenos.’ 

‘Monsieur Xenos.’ She glanced at Fat Cat, then at Dax. If she 
objected to Fat Cat’s helping himself to the brandy she gave no 
hint of it. ‘What can I do for you gentlemen?’ 

‘We need lodging for the night,’ Dax’s father said. ‘We’re 
from the Corteguayan consulate up the street, but something 
seems to have gone wrong. There is nobody there.’ 

The woman’s voice was extremely polite. ‘May I see your 
passports. Monsieur ? It is a regulation.’ 

‘Of course.’ Dax’s father handed her the red leather-covered 
passports. 

Madame Blanchette studied them for a moment, then nod- 
ded toward Dax. ‘Your son?’ 

'Oui. And my attache militaire 

Fat Cat looked pleased at his elevation, and quickly poured 
himself another brandy. 

‘You’re the new consul?’ 

'Oui, madame * 
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Madame Blanchette returned the passports. She hesitated a 
moment, then spoke. ‘If your excellency will excuse me for a 
moment I shall go and see if there are any rooms available. It is 
late and we are rather heavily booked.’ 

The consul bowed again. ‘Merci, madamc. I am grateful for 
your kindness.’ 

Madamc Blanchette closed the door behind her and stood in 
the foyer for a moment. Then she shrugged her shoulders and 
went down the hall and opened a door into a room furnished 
even more richly than the one she had just left. 

In the center of it was a gaming table, and at the table five 
men sat playing cards. Behind them stood several beautiful 
young women, dressed in the latest fashion. Two other girls sal 
conversing on a couch near the fire. 

‘Banco,’ one of the players called. 

‘Damn!’ answered another, throwing down his cards. He 
looked up at Madame Blanchette. ‘Was it anyone interesting?’ 

T don’t know, Baron,’ she replied. ‘It was the new Cortc- 
guayan consul.’ 

‘What did he want? Information about that rascal Ramirez?’ 

‘No,’ she replied, ‘he wanted rooms for the night.’ 

The player who had just bought the bank chuckled. ‘The 
poor man probably saw your sign. I told you it would happen 
sooner or later.’ 

‘Why didn't you just send him away?’ the baron asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ Madamc Blanchette answered in a puzzled 
voice. ‘That was what I intended to do. But when I saw the 
little boy — ’ 

‘He has his son with him?’ the baron asked. 

'Oui' She hesitated a moment, then turned to the door. ’I 
guess there is nothing I can do.’ 

'Un moment.' Baron do Covnc was on his feet. ‘I would like 
to see them myself.’ 

’What’s the matter, Baron?’ the player on his left asked. 
‘Hasn’t Ramirez stuck you for enough at this very table? He 
owed you more than any of us — at least one hundred thousand 
francs.’ 


‘Yes,’ agreed the banker. ‘Do you think you can get it back 
from the new consul? We all know that Cortepuay is broke.’ 

Baron de Coyne looked down at his friends, ‘You are a bunch 
of cynics.’ he said. ‘I’m merely curious to see vhal kind of a 


man they have sent us this time,’ 

‘What difference does it make? They arc all the same. 


they really want is our money.’ 

'Do you wish to meet him, your excellency?' V 



cb.cttc asked. 
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The baron shook his head. ‘No, just to look at them.’ 

He followed her to the adjoining wall, and she drew back a 
drape. There was a small glass in the wall. ‘You can see them 
from here,’ she said, ‘but they cannot see us. There is a mirror 
on their side.’ 

The baron nodded and looked into the room. The first thing 
that he saw was the boy asleep on the couch, his child’s face 
drawn and tired. 

■‘He’s just about my own son’s age,’ he said to Madame Blan- 
chette in surprise. ‘The child’s mother must be dead or he would 
not be with his father like this. Does anyone know where 
Ramirez has gone?’ 

Madame Blanchette shrugged. ‘There’s been some talk that 
he has a place on the Italian Riviera, though no one knows for 
sure. One night last week a truck removed everything from the 
embassy.’ 

The baron’s mouth tightened. So that was why they had 
come looking for a room. If he knew Ramirez, there wouldn’t 
be even a stick of firewood left. As he watched, the tall man 
walked over to the couch and put a pillow under the boy’s 
read. There was a curiously gentle expression on his dark face. 

The baron dropped the drape and turned back to Madame 
Blanchette. He bad seen as much as be wanted. The poor man 
would have enough troubles once the word got around that a 
new Corteguayan consul was in Paris. Every one of Ramirez’s 
Creditors would be clamoring at his door. ‘Give them my suite 
on the third floor. I’m sure Zizi won’t mind if I spend the night 
in her room.’ 


CHAPTER TWO 

It seemed like the middle of the night but it was actually ten 
o’clock in the morning when Marcel Campion heard the knock 
at his door. He rolled over and put the pillow over his head. 
But even through that he could hear the shrill voice of his 
landlady. 

‘All right, all right!’ he shouted, sitting up. ‘Come back later. 
I’ll have the rent then, I promise you!’ 

■ ‘There's a telephone call for you, monsieur.’ 

For me? Marcel s brow knitted as he tried to think who 
might be calling him. He got out of the bed. ‘Tell them to hold 
on. I’ll be right down.' 

Sleepily he staggered over to the washstand and poured water 
into the basin and splashed its coldness over his face. His blood- 
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shot eyes stared balefully back at him from the tiny mirror. 
Vaguely he tried to remember what kind of wine he "had been 
drinking last night. Whatever it was, it must have been awful, 
but at least it had been very cheap. 

He patted his face dry' with a rough towel and, slipping into 
his robe, went down the stairs. The concierge was behind her 
desk as he picked up the telephone. She tried to pretend she was 
not listening but he knew she was. 
l AU6?' 

‘Monsieur Campion?’ asked a bright fresh female voice. 

'Oui: 

‘Hold on a moment, the Baron dc Coyne is calling.’ 

The baron’s voice came on before Marcel had an opportunity 
to be surprised. ‘Are you the Campion employed at the Cor- 
teguayan consulate?’ 

‘Yes, your excellency,’ Marcel’s voice was very respectful. 
‘But I no longer work there. The consulate is closed.’ 

‘I know that. But a new consul has just arrived. I think you 
should return.’ The baron’s voice was clipped. 

‘But, your excellency, the previous consul still owes me three 
months’ back salary!’ 

The baron was obviously not used to having his suggestions 
questioned. ‘Return to work. I shall guarantee your salary'.’ 

He rang off, leaving Marcel staring at the dead telephone. 
Slowly he put it down. The concierge came toward him smiling. 
‘Monsieur is going back to work?’ 

Marcel stared at her. She knew as well as he ; she had heard 
every word. He started for the staircase, still puzzled. The Baron 
dc Coyne was one of the richest men in all France. Why should 
he be interested in a tiny' country like Cortcguay? Most people 
didn’t even know where it was. 

The telephone shrilled again and the concierge answered. 
She held the receiver out toward Marcel. ‘For you.’ 

Milo?’ 

‘Campion,’ said the now almost familiar clipped voice, ‘I 
want you to go there immediately!’ 


Marcel glanced at his watch as he turned into the Rec . 
‘’"d started up the hill. Eleven o’clock. That ‘hce.-v 
tr ’ 0;, fh. Even for the baron. rh n ^-r 

The grocer sweeping the sidewalk in trom ^ 

h'-'a. ‘P.onjour, Marcel,’ he called jovially. ~ “** J 

.••il; in the neighborhood?’ 

‘‘Cij'our, I r;m coinc to the consulate- _ 


<G oi=p back to work?’ The groc 


rr h'A.txi i 


is? 


‘Has that merdc Ramirez returned? He still owes me more 
than seven thousand francs.’ • 

, ‘Three thousand francs,’ Marcel repeated automatically. He 
remembered things like that. 

‘Three thousand, seven thousand, what’s the difference? 
Ramirez is gone, and so is my money.’ The grocer leaned on the 
broom. ‘What’s up?’ he asked confidentially. ‘You can tell me. 

‘I don’t know,’ Marcel answered honestly. ‘I just heard that 
a new. consul had arrived. I thought I might get my old job 
fociclc * 

The grocer was thoughtful. ‘Perhaps my money is not gone 
after all.’ He looked at Marcel. ‘There’s fifty percent in it for 
you if you collect for me. Fifteen hundred francs.’ 

‘Thirty-five hundred,’ Marcel replied automatically. . 

The grocer stared at him for a moment, then a broad smile 
cracked his face. Playfully he punched Marcel on the arm. ‘Ah, 
Marcel, Marcel. 1 always said they would have to get up early 
in the morning to beat you. Thirty-five hundred francs it is! ’ 

Marcel continued on up the hill. He could see the consulate 
now. On an impulse he crossed the street before he came abreast 
of it- The first thing he noticed was that the gate hung open, 
and even from across the street he could see that the lock had 
been smashed. He nodded to himself. They probably had to 
break it to get in. He wondered what the landlord would have 
to say about, that. 

. The second thing he noticed was the boy in the front garden 
•tting the weeds. Though it was cool he had already stripped 
to his under-shirt, and the fine muscles in his arms rippled as 
he swung the broad fiat blade. There was a look of grim con- 
centration on his face. 

Marcel stared at the blade in the boy’s hand. He had never 
seen anything like it before. Then he remembered that he had, 
in some picture that Ramirez had shown him. It was a 
machete. Marcel shivered. The savages used them as weapons. 

His eyes turned back to the boy’s face. He couldn’t be 
French, that much was obvious. Not the expert way he handled 
the machete. Whoever he was he had come with the new consul. 
Suddenly the boy looked up and caught him staring. 

The eyes were dark and challenging. Slowly the boy straight- 
ened up. The machete was still held lightly in his hand but 
now Marcel felt as if it were aimed right at his throat. The 
boy’s lips tightened savagely, revealing even white teeth: 

Involuntarily Marcel shivered again. Then, without even 
understanding why, he turned and started back down the street. 
He was willing to swear that he felt the boy’s eyes boring into 
his back until he had turned the corner. 
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He ducked into the brasserie. ‘Cognac.’ He drank it quickly, 
hen ordered a coffee. He felt the warmth, of the liquor as he 
ipped at the coffee. If it weren’t for the fact that the Baron de 
2aync had personally asked him, he would never consider going 
lack to work there. Not among such savages. 

From his table Marcel saw the boy entering the grocery store 
leross the street. Impulsively he called for his check, paid it and 
erossed over. Through the open doorway he saw the boy select 
two loaves of bread, a piece of cheese, and a hunk of sausage. 
Marcel hesitated a moment, then went inside. 

The boy did not look around as he came in ; he was too in- 
tent on watching the grocer wrap his order. 

‘Three hundred francs,’ the grocer said. 

The boy looked down at the bills in his hand. Marcel could 
see that he had only two hundred francs. ‘You’ll have to take 
something back,’ he said in halting French. 

As the grocer reached for the sausage, Marcel said, ‘Don’t be 
such a crook. Is this the way you plan to get your money from 
the Corteguayan consulate?’ 

The boy seemed to understand the reference to the consulate, 
but the rest of it came too fast for him. He looked at Marcel, 
then recognized him. 

‘I don't see what it matters to you, Marcel,’ the grocer 
grumbled. But he pushed the sack back across the counter and 
pocketed the two hundred francs. 

‘ Mcrci the boy said and started out of the store. 

Marcel followed him onto the sidewalk. ‘You have to watch 
them all the time,’ he said in Spanish. ‘They’ll steal your eye- 
teeth if they think you’re a foreigner.’ 

The boy’s eyes were dark and unfathomable. In a way they 
reminded Marcel of the eyes of a tiger he had once seen in the 
zoo. The same wild tawny lights glinted there. ‘You’re with 
tlic new Corteguayan consul?’ 

The boy’s eyes did no waver. ‘I am his son. Who are you?’ 

‘Marcel Campion. I used to work at the consulate as secretary 
and translator.’ 

Dax’s expression did not change but Marcel sensed rather 
than saw the slight movement of his hand. The outline of a 
knife showed briefly beneath his coat. ‘Why were you watchine 


‘I thought perhaps the new consul could use mv service, 

no- He didn’t finish. The knowledge of the hidden luufeZ 
making him nervous. 

There is the matter of the three months’ salar y *< 

consul owes me.’ Marcel replied quickly. 1 — ' 
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‘Ramirez?’ 

‘Ramirez.’ Marcel nodded. ‘He kept promising the money 
would arrive next week. And then one morning 1 came to work 
and the consulate was closed.’ 

The boy thought for a moment. ‘I think you’d better come 
and talk to my father.’ 

Marcel glanced at the boy’s hand nervously out of the corner 
of his eye. But the hand was empty. Something of the breath 
that he had withheld escaped. He relaxed. ‘I shall be honored. 
Together they started up the street. 

When they arrived at the consulate the new consul was 
sitting behind a spindly wooden table in the large empty front 
room, an angry group of men shouting and gesticulating in 
front of him. 

‘Gato Gordo P The boy shouted, plunging through them to- 
ward his father. 

A moment later Marcel felt himself flung out of the way as a 
large fat man hurtled through the doorway. He was spun half- 
way to the floor before he regained his balance, and when he 
straightened up he saw that the fat man and the boy faced the 
crowd together, knives in their hands. 

The crowd fell back. A sudden silence came into the room, 
Marcel saw the pallor of fear enter their faces, and he realized 
suddenly how afraid he himself was. For a moment they 
were ail in another world. A world of death and violence. 
'Paris had vanished. 

f And he knew somehow that this was not the first time the 
fat man and the boy had faced danger together. There had been 
many moments like this. He knew from the almost unspoken 
communication that seemed to flow between them. They re- 
acted with almost one mind. 

Finally one of the men spoke. ‘But all we wanted was our 
money.’ 

In spite of himself Marcel began to smile. This was a method 
of refusing payment that they had never experienced before. 
And very effective too. He wished he could do the same with 
his own creditors. 

The consul rose slowly to his feet. Marcel was surprised. The 
man was taller than he had seemed while seated. But the face 
was drawn and weary, a weariness more of the spirit than 
physical. ‘If you will wait outside,’ he said in a tired voice, ‘I 
will discuss your bills with each of you. One at a time.’ 

The creditors turned and filed silently past Marcel. When the 
last of them was gone, he heard the boy's voice. ‘Close the 
door, Marcel.’ 

This was no longer a boy’s voice; it was the voice of a 
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warrior accustomed to having his orders obeyed. Silently Mar- 
cel closed the door. When he turned back into the room the - 
knives were gone, and the boy was behind the table, next g 

h ‘ •Are you all right. Father?’ he asked in a voice full of love 
and affection. In some way that Marcel- did not wholly under- 
stand it was almost as if the boy were the father, the father 

the son. 


CHAPTER THREE 


In the wood-paneled office with the heavy leather furniture, 
the baron listened attentively from across a massive carved 
desk. Even with the background of the familiar sounds of the 
traffic outside coming from the Place Vendome Marcel could 
not bring himself to believe in the reality of all that had hap- 
pened in the week since he had gone back to work. But the 
baron’s voice dragged him back from his moment of unreality. 
‘What is the total of the unpaid bills Ramirez left behind?’ 

‘Almost ten million francs,’ Marcel answered. ‘Eighty mil- 
lions of their pesos.’ 

As was his custom the baron automatically converted the 
sums into dollars and sterling. One hundred sixty thousand 
dollars. Forty thousand pounds sterling. He shook his head. 
‘And the consul paid ail this himself out of his personal funds?’ 

Marcel nodded. ‘He felt it was his duty. Ramirez had been 
his own recommendation and he felt the government was too 
poor to have an additional drain placed upon it.’ 

‘Where did he get the money?’ 

"Money changers. He paid a premium of twenty percent.’ 

It was after this that the consul decided to go to Ventimiglia 
to see if Ramirez would make some sort of restitution?’ 

Marcel nodded. ‘But by then it was too late. The five days of 
working in that dank, unheated house and sleeping on the cold 
floor with nothing but a thin blanket had taken their toll. Senor 
Acnos woke that morning with a bad fever. By afternoon I 
calied the doctor and after one look he insisted that the consul 
Fo immediately to the hospital. Senor Xenos protested but in 

‘.'I mK die of it he fainted. We carried him out to the doctor’s 
car anu on to the hospital he went* 


sh , 00 t his hcad - <A man ’ s honor is at the same 
” m K } valuable assct his most expensive luxury.’ 

a understand the consul,’ Marcel said quickly. ‘He is one 
most honorable and idealistic men I have ever met. It 


r is the boy who puzzles me. He is nothing like the father. Where 
his father is reflective, he is reflexive; where .the man is 
emotional, the boy is controlled. He is like a young jungle 
animal, completely physical. In the way he moves, thinks and 
acts. He has but one loyalty. To his father/ 

‘And they went to Ventimiglia — the boy and the aide? ’ 

Marcel nodded. He remembered when they had come back 
to the chilly consulate from the hospital. He had looked at the 
boy as the door closed behind them. Dax’s face was an unread- 
able mask. , 

‘I think Td better return for credit the tickets to Ventimiglia 
issued to your father and myself,’ Marcel said. 

‘No/ Dax’s voice was sharp. He glanced at Fat Cat. Marcel 
suspected an invisible communication had passed between them 
because Fat Cat was nodding in agreement almost before Dax 
spoke again. ‘Get one more ticket. I think the three of us should 
pay our friend Ramirez a little visit. It is long past due.’ 

Later they had sat on the side of the hill in fading Riviera 
sunlight, looking down into the villa. There were three men 
seated at the table in the patio, a bottle of wine before them. 
In the quiet country air the faint sounds of their voices had 
carried to the hillside. 

‘Which one is Ramirez?’ 

‘The thin wiry one in the middle,’ Marcel answered. 

‘Who are the other two?’ 

‘Bodyguards. He is never without them.' 

Fat Cat cursed. ‘I know the big one, Sanchez. He was in el 
Presidcnte's personal guard/ He spat on the ground. ‘I always 
thought him a traitor 1 ’ 

Some women came out into the patio bringing food. Ramirez 
laughed and slapped one of them on the behind as she passed. 

'Who are they?’ Dax asked. 

Marcel shrugged. T do not know. Ramirez always had several 
mistresses.’ 

Dax smiled. Marcel could feel no warmth in it. ‘At least .we 
know that he does not sleep with his bodyguards.’ The boy got 
to his feet. ‘We must discover 1 which bedroom is his before we 
go there tonight/ 

‘But how will you get in?’ Marcel had asked. ‘The gate will 
be locked.’ 

Fat Cat chuckled. ‘That will be no problem ; we’ll go over 
the wall/ 

‘But that’s burglary,’ Marcel said, shocked. ‘We could all be 
sent to prison.’ 

And Ramirez stole the money legally?’ Dax’s voice was dry 
and filled with contempt. 
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Marcel did not answer. ' 

Fat Cat leaned his back against a tree and chuckled conten- 
tedly. He reached out a hand and affectionately rumpled Dax’s 
hair. ‘It is like the old days back home, eh, jcjccitoV 

‘It is probably the corner room, the one with the balcony,’ 
the boy said. 

As he spoke the French doors on the balcony opened and 
Ramirez came out. He stood there leaning against the railing, 
his cigarette glowing. He seemed to be looking out at the sea 
beyond the house. Soon a woman came out and joined him. 
He threw the cigarette over the side of the balcony, and they 
heard faintly the woman’s laugh. Then Ramirez went back into 
the house with her. The balcony doors remained open. 

‘Very hospitable of the traitor,’ Fat Cat said. ‘Now we won’t 
have to go searching through the house.’ 

Presently the lights went out, and the house became dark. 
Fat Cat started to move but Dax’s hand stopped him. ‘Give him 
ten minutes. By then he will be too busy to hear the sound of a 
thousand horses.’ 

The boy was first on the top of the stone wall ; a moment 
later Fat Cat was beside him. They turned to help Marcel up. 
Awkwardly he scrambled up beside them. They dropped 
silently to the ground inside. He took a deep breath and 
dropped beside them. His knees buckled with the contact and 
he sprawled, but quickly got to his feet. Dax and Fat Cat were 
already running toward the house on silent feet. Quickly he 
followed. 

They went around the side of the building and before Marcel 
had caught up with them they were already on the roof of the 
veranda. First up the stone balustrade, then hoisting himself 
on his belly, Marcel gained the roof. Dax had already gone 
from there to the balcony. 

Fat Gat went up alongside him without a sound, then turned 
and helped Marcel up. His breath sounded like thunder in his 
ears. It was a miracle that they could not hear him inside the 
house. 

Dax put his mouth next to Marcel’s car. ‘Wait here until we 
signal. If you see anyone, warn us.’ 

Marcel nodded. The sick cold feeling of fear spread in the 
pit of his belly. He swallowed quickly. Dax had already turned 
away to join Fat Cat. They flattened themselves on cither side 
of the balcony door, their eyes tightly shut, and for a moment 
‘'•-irccl thought they were praying. Then he realized what they 
'' trc doing ; they were accustoming their eyes to the darkness 
i-tey would find in Ramirez's room. Almost as one their hands 
moved, and Marcel saw the cold steel of their knives. He 
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Dax raised the knife so that Ramirez could see it. 'I’m going 
to loosen your gag. One move out of you and you will die. 

Marcel held his breath as Dax loosened the gag. Fortunately 
Ramirez was no hero. 

■■Now,’ Dax whispered, ‘the money?’ 

‘It’s goncl’ Ramirez whispered back huskily. ‘The gaming 

tables got it all!’ . 

Dax laughed silently. The knife moved swiftly and a thin line 
of blood traced a path down Ramirez’s belly. There was a look 
of horror on the man’s face at the sight of his own blood. His 
eyes rolled upward into his head and he slumped. 

‘The coward has fainted again.’ Fat Cat looked at Dax. *We 
could be at this all night.’ 

Dax went over to the washstand and picked up the pitcher. 
He came back to Ramirez and emptied it. Ramirez came up 
sputtering. 

At the same time the woman began to roll around, bumping 
the floor. ‘Hold her still 1’ Dax ordered. ‘She’ll have the whole 
house down on usl’ 

Fat Cat leaned over the woman and slapped her face. Despite 
her trussing she tried to kick him. Fat Cat grinned. ‘At least she 
has the courage the traitor lacks.’ He sat down heavily, strad- 
dling her hips, and with one large hand spanned her throat, 
effectively pinning her to the floor. 

‘Where is the money?’ Dax asked again. 

Ramirez didn’t answer. He was staring at Fat Cat and the 
woman. His head spun around as Dax swiped at him with the 
butt of the knife. ‘It’s gone, I tell you l’ 

Fat Cat looked over at the traitor. ‘She seems like a nice little 
piece even though she’s a bit small in the t etas' 

Ramirez remained silent. 

Fat Cat looked over at Dax. ‘It’s been a long time. I’m a 
three-day virgin.’ 

Dax didn’t take his eyes from Ramirez’ face. ‘Go ahead,’ he 
raid quietly. ‘And when you’re finished, let Marcel have her 
too.’ 

The protest rising in Marcel’s throat was never uttered. He 
saw the tawny jungle look in Dax’s eyes. The woman began to 
struggle as Fat Cat forced her legs apart with one knee. ‘Be 
happy, little one,* he murmured. ‘Now you will see what a real 
man is like.’ 

The words burst out of Ramfrezs throat. ‘There! The safe in 
the wall behind the bed!’ 

That’s better.’ Dax laughed. ‘Now, how is it opened?’ 

‘1 he key is in my pants pocket.’ 

Dax already had the trousers off the chair over which they 
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‘Almost four and a half million francs,’ Marcel replied, com- 
ing back to the present again. 

‘I’m glad,’ the baron said quietly. He stared down thought- 
fully at his desk. ‘That’s quite a lad. Has there been any dis- 
cussion about which school he will attend?’ 

‘I heard the consul mention the public schools. But that was 
before the money was recovered.’ 

‘Unfortunately it won’t be of much help,’ the baron said. ‘It 
will hardly cover the personal loans the consul made in order 
to pay the bills.’ He tapped the pencil on bis desk. ‘I want you 
to suggest that the boy attends De Roqueville.’ 

‘But that is the most expensive school in Paris 1 ’ 

‘It is also the best. My own son goes there. I will pay the tui- 
tion, make all the arrangements. The boy will be offered a 
scholarship.’ 

The feel of the ten-thousand-franc note in his pocket was 
very reassuring to Marcel as he left the baron’s office. His fin- 
ances were looking up. The grocer had not been the only one to 
make a deal with him for the collection of bills. 

But there was still one unanswered question plaguing him. 
He still knew no more about why the Baron de Coyne was in- 
terested in the consul and his son than he had the morning of 
that first telephone call. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

The buzzer on his father’s desk sounded harshly. Dax came 
back from the window and picked up the intercom. ‘Our, 
Marcel?’ 

‘Your friend Robert is here.’ 

'Mcrci. Ask him to come in.’ Dax put down the receiver and 
turned toward the door. 

Robert entered and crossed the room, his hand outstretched. 
’I came as soon as I heard the news.’ 

They shook hands European fashion, just as they always did 
on meeting or parting, even if they had seen each other earlier 
that morning on the polo practice field. ‘Thank you. How did 
you find out?’ 

'The steward at the clubhouse,’ Robert said. ‘He told me 
about the phone call.’ 

Dax’s lips twisted wryly. Paris was no different from a 
irn.ul town at home. By now the news would be everywhere, 

•and soon the newspapers would have their reporters at the 
door. 
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‘Is there anything I cati do?’ 

Dax shook his head. ‘There is nothing anyone can do. All we 
can do is wait.’ 

‘Was he ill this morning when you left the house?’ _ 

‘No. Had he been, I would not have come to practice.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Father was not very strong, as you know. Ever since we came 
to Europe he has been subject to very severe colds. It seemed 
that no sooner was he over one than he contracted another. 
It appeared that he had no resistance. Marcel found him 
slumped over the desk. He and Fat Cat carried him upstairs 
and called the doctor. The doctor said it was his heart, then 
they called me.’ 

Robert shook his head. ‘This is no climate for your father. 
He should have lived on the Riviera.’ 

‘My father never should have come here at all. The strains 
and tensions were too much for him. He never really got his 
strength back after the loss of his arm.’ 

‘Why didn’t he go back then?’ 

‘He had a strong sense of duty. He remained because he was 
needed. The first credits he worked out with your father’s bar'" 
saved our country from bankruptcy.’ 

‘He could have gone home after that.* 

‘You don’t know my father.’ Dax grimaced. ‘That was 01 
.„the beginning. He knocked at every door in Europe to get hei 
' :^pr our country. The snubs and rebuffs turned him into an ol 
tan. But he kept on trying.’ 

j,.;/Dax took out a thin brown cigarette and lit it. ‘You know. 

said somberly, ‘the early years here did him no good eithei 
The previous consul had left a mess and my father cleaned i 
Up. He paid all unpaid bills himself, even though it broke him 
To this day he doesn’t know that I know that everything wen 
; to pay those bills — our home in Curatu, his savings, every 
thing he had. The only thing he did not touch was our haciendi 
in Bandaya, and that was because he wanted me one day t< 
have it.’ He dragged deeply on the cigarette and let the smok< 
trickle slowly from his nostrils. 

‘I never knew that,’ Robert said. 

Dax grinned wryly. ‘If that scholarship at De Roque had no 
turned up like a miracle, I’d have attended public schools. A; 
it was, my father deprived himself of things he needed so 1 
would be dressed properly and there would be gasoline enoug! 
in the car so Fat Cat could drive me home for the weekends.’ ■ 

Robert de Coyne looked at Dax. Strange that none of the;, 
at the school had ever guessed it There were some povert .,' 
stricken ex-royalty there but everyone knew who they wet, 
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They were there because they brought social standing to the 
school. But Dax was South American and everyone assumed 
that South Americans were rich. They owned tin mines and 
oil wells and cattle ranches. They were never poor. 

Suddenly, many of the tilings that had happened during those 
early school years became clear to him. For example, the inci- 
dent toward the end of that first week at school. Thursday after- 
noon, between the last class and dinner. Free time. In back of 
the gymnasium. They had stood in a small semicircle around 
one of the new boys. 

His dark eyes had looked at them impassively. ‘Why do I 
have to fight one of you?' 

Sergei Nikovitch looked around with an expression of dis- 
gust. ‘Because,’ he explained patiently, ‘next week we have to 
draw lots to sec whose room you will share for the remainder 
of the school term. If you do not fight, how are we to know 
whether to accept you or reject you?* 

‘Do I also have the same right?’ 

‘Only if you win. Then you can choose your roommate.’ 

The new boy had thought for a moment, then nodded. ‘It 
seems stupid to me but I will fight.’ 

‘Good,’ Sergei said. ‘We shall be fair about it. You can de- 
cide which one of us to fight, that way you will not have to face 
someone bigger. But you arc not allowed to choose anyone 
smaller.' 

‘I choose you.’ 

Sergei had a surprised look on his face. ‘But I am a head 
taller than you. It would not be fair.’ 

‘That is why I chose you.’ 

Sergei shrugged hopelessly. He began to take off his jacket. 
He looked around at the others as Robert dc Coyne had gone 
up to the new boy. 

‘Change your mind,’ he said earnestly. ‘Fight me instead. I’m 
your sire, Sergei is the biggest and best fighter in the class.’ 

The new boy smiled at him. ‘Thank you. But I have already 
chosen. This business is stupid enough as it is. Why make it 
worse?’ 

Robert had looked at him in surprise. That was the way he 
had always felt, but this was the first time he had ever heard 
anyone dare to say it. Still, it was the custom. He felt an in- 
stinctive liking for the new boy. ‘Whether you win or lose 1 shall 
consider myself fortunate if I draw you for a roommate.’ 

The new boy looked at him with sudden shyness. ‘Thank 
you.’ 

'Are you ready?’ Sergei called. 

The boy slipped out of his jacket and nodded. 
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‘You have your choice again,’ Sergei said, 'La boxe, la savate 

or free-for-all.’ , , 

‘Free-for-all,’ the .other said, only because he wasn t quite 

sure what the other two meant. 

'Bien. It is over when one of us gives up.’ 

Actually it was over before that. It was also the finish of that 
custom at De Roqueville School. It all happened so quickly 
and it ended while the boys were still waiting for something to 
happen. - . ' 

Sergei had reached out his arms in the conventional wrest- 
ler’s position and begun to circle the new boy, who turned with 
him, his arms hanging loosely at his sides. Then Sergei grabbed 
for him, and the other’s movements became a blur of speed. 
The fiat of his hand struck aside Sergei’s outstretched arm and 
as the arm fell limply to his side, the new boy struck again. He 
seemed to halfspin, which gave his flattened hand additional 
power as it lashed into Sergei’s ribs. There was barely time to 
see the expression of surprise on Sergei’s face as he doubled 
over, then the other circled behind him and hit him at the base 
of his skull with the knuckles of his closed fist. Sergei 
crumpled to the ground. 

The new boy stood over him, then turned to them. They 
stared back unbelieving. This one wasn’t even breathing 
heavily. They watched Iiim go back and pick up his jacket from 
where he had folded it neatly on the ground. He started to walk 
away, then turned. 

‘I choose you for a roommate,’ he had said to Robert. Then 
he glanced at Sergei, still lying silently on the ground. ‘You’d 
better get help for him. His arm is broken and so are two of his 
ribs. But he’ll be all right. I didn’t kill him.’ 

Hie doorman at the Palace Royale was an imposing sight. A 
tall man, six foot seven in his boots, his high Cossack hat made 
him seem even taller, and the pink-and-blue uniform with the 
golden epaulets and braid across the chest gave him the appear- 
ance of a general out of a Franz Leh&r operetta. 

And he ran his post at the hotel entrance like a general. The 
luggage racks were neatly folded away in a hidden corner and 
woe betide any bellhop who neglected to replace them in that 
exact manner. His stentorian heavily accented voice had been 
known to summon a taxi from as far away as three blocks. 

It was said about him that at one time he had actually been 
a colonel in the Cossacks, though this was never proved. All 
that was known was that he had been a count, a distant cousin 
of the Romanovs, and one wintry day in 1920 he had appeared 
full blown in the hotel doorway. He had been there ever since. 
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Count Ivan Nikovitch was not a man to invite confidences or 
even discussions of a personal nature. The sight of the saber 
scar, half hidden in his cheek by the thick, carefully trimmed 
black beard, was quite enough to discourage that 

Just now he sat awkwardly in a chair much too small for 
him and studied his son, propped up in the bed. There was no 
anger in him, not even sympathy for his son, only annoyance. 
‘You were stupid,’ he said flatly. ‘One never fights an opponent 
who does not know the rules. One can get killed that way. 
Rules are made for your own protection as well as the enemy’s. 
Hint’s why we lost to the Bolsheviki. They didn't know the 
rules either.’ 

Sergei was embarrassed. That hurt even more than the pain. 
The ease and speed with which he had been beaten, and by a 
boy little more than half his size. ‘I didn’t know that he didn’t 
know the rules.’ 

‘All the more reason you should have explained them to him,’ 
his father replied. That alone would have so confused him he 
would have been easy for you.’ 

Sergei thought for a moment, then shook his head. ‘I don’t 
think so. I think he would have ignored them.’ 

A sound of voices came through the open window. The boys 
were coming out of the classrooms. Count Nikovitch rose from 
his chair and went over to look down at them. 

‘I would like to see this boy,’ he said curiously. ‘Might he be 
among them?’ 

Sergei turned his head so that he could see through the win- 
dow. ‘There, the dark boy walking alone.’ 

Hie Count watched Dax cross the field to the next building 
without even a curious glance at the other boys. When he dis- 
appeared into die building Count Nikovitch turned back to his 
son. 

He nodded his head. ‘I think you arc right. That one will al- 
ways make his own rules. He is not afraid to walk alone.’ 

The next year Dax and Robert bad moved to the main dor- 
mitory, where they would remain, moving only from the top 
floor down to die first, year by year, until their time at De 
Roqucvillc would be over. Now they were ‘older’ boys, as com- 
pared with the younger boys, who lived in another building- 
That was how they had been joined by Sergei. The older 
were lodged three in a room. 

It was a policy of the school based on a belief that dues. 
a more productive number than cither two or four, 
room generally wound up two against two, ant 
was r.ot economical. Dax and Robert had bate 
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pack their things when a knock had come at the door. Robert 
went over and opened it. Sergei stood there, his valise in hand. 

It was hard to tell which of them was more surprised. Sergei 
checked the room slip he still held in his free hand, then the 
number on the door. ‘This is the room, all right.’ 

He put bis valise down in the center of the room. They stood 
silently watching him. ‘I didn’t ask for it, you know,’ he said. 
‘My own roommate dropped out and le prejct assigned me 
here.’ 

They still didn’t speak. Since the fight Sergei and Dax had 
always managed carefully to avoid one another. 

.Suddenly Sergei smiled. There was warm vitality in that grin. 
‘I’m glad we don’t have to fight for this one,’ he said in mock 
relief. ‘I don’t know whether my bones could take it.’ . , 

Robert and Dax glanced at each other; the beginnings of an 
answering smile came to their lips. 

‘How are you in literature?’ Robert asked. 

Sergei shook his head. ‘Not good at all.’ 

. ‘Math, physics, chemistry?’ 

A woeful expression crossed Sergei’s face as he shook his 
head to each in turn. 

‘What are you good at then?’ Robert asked. ‘Those are the 
subjects we need most help in.’ 

‘I don't know,’ Sergei confessed. ‘They’re my weak ones too.’ 

‘History, geography, government?’ Dax asked. 

‘I’m not very good at those either.’ 

Dax glanced at Robert, a secret smile in his eyes. ‘We need a 
roommate who can teach us something. You don’t seem to be 
of much use.’ 

‘No, I'm not,’ Sergei answered sadly. 

‘Isn’t there anything you can teach us?’ 

Sergei thought for a moment, then his face brightened. T 
know seventeen different ways to masturbate.’ 1 

As one, the other two put their hands over their heads and 
salaamed to him. ‘Welcome to the club!’ 


CHAPTER FIVE 

The black Citroen limousine pulled to a stop at the edge of the 
polo field and Jaime Xenos got out. He looked across the field 
at the tangle of riders and horses and squinted his eyes. ‘Which 
one is Dax?’ 

‘He’s with the ones wearing the red-and-white caps,’ Fat Cat 
said. ‘See there he is.’ 
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A horse broke from the tangle and came racing down the 
side of the field. The slender boy swinging the mallet nursed 
the ball along the ground in tight careful strokes, never allow- 
ing it to escape from his control. 

An opposing rider came diagonally across the field, and Dax 
turned his mount swiftly and hit the ball across the field to a 
teammate. He in turn passed the ball far down the field, where 
Dax stroked the ball between the goal posts without one mem- 
ber of the opposing team near him. He wheeled his horse and 
rejoined his team in the center of the field. 

‘Monsieur Xcnos?’ 

The consul turned. The voice belonged to a thin wizened man 
who smelled of horses. ‘Oiti?’ 

‘I am the polo coach, Fernando Arnouil. I am honoured to 
meet you.’ 

Jaime Xcnos nodded. ‘My pleasure.’ 

‘I'm glad you could come, your excellency. You have been 
watching your son?’ 

‘For just this moment. I must confess I do not know the 
game.’ 

‘It is understandable,’ the coach replied apologetically. ‘It is 
unfortunate but in the past few years the game has lost in 
popularity.’ He gestured toward the car. ‘And I believe the suc- 
cess of that little vehicle to be the major contributor to the 
decline.’ 

Xcnos nodded politely. 

‘Young gentlemen no longer learn to ride. They are more in- 
terested in learning to drive. That is why when such a young 
gentleman as your son comes along it is important that his 
talent be developed.’ 

‘He is good then?’ 

Arnouil nodded. ‘He is like a throwback to the old days. Your 
son was born to this game. It is as if he came into the world 
with his feet already in the stirrups.’ 

'I am proud.’ Dax’s father looked across the field. Another 
play was developing and in the forefront was Dax, guiding h:'- 
horse with his knees as he fought to retain the ball. 

He realizes hi* rrin t tf ’ thr* r'rtnrh ^vnlninrcf. ‘Ob'C-*- 



'Next year your son will be sixteen. He will be eligible to 
play in regular interschool competition.’ 

‘Bicn’ 

'But in order to be eligible,’ the coach continued, ‘he must 
have his own horses. It is a strict rule.’ 

' The consul nodded. 'And if he does not?’ 

Arnouil shrugged in a typical Gallic fashion. ‘He cannot 
play, no matter how well qualified.’ 

Jaime Xenos looked across the field. ‘How many will he 
need?’ 

‘At least two,’ the coach replied, ‘though three or even four 
are preferable. A fresh horse for each ebukker.’ 

The consul still did not look at the coach. ‘How much is such 
a horse?’ 

'Thirty to forty thousand francs.’ 

‘I see,’ Xenos replied thoughtfully. 

The coach squinted at him shrewdly. ‘If it is difficult for 
you to locate such horses,’ he said diplomatically, 'I could per- 
haps find a sponsor with several to spare.’ 

Xenos knew what he meant. He forced a smile. ‘If you think 
it worthwhile,’ he said, ‘my son shall have his own horses.’ 

‘I am pleased that you should feel so, your excellency. You 
will not regret it. Your son will become one of the great players 
of our time.’ 

They shook hands and the consul watched as the bowlegged 
little man walked down the field. The consul was aware that Fat 
Cat was thinking. He got back into the car wearily and waited 
’until Fat Cat slipped behind the wheel. ‘Well,’ what do you 
think?’ 

Fat Cat shrugged his shoulders. ‘It is only a game.’ 

Dax’s father shook his head. ‘It is more than that. It is a 
game only for those who can afford it.’ 

‘Then that lets us out.’ 

‘We cannot afford to be out.’ 

'We can’t afford to be in,’ Fat Cat retorted. ‘There are many 
more pressing demands.’ 

‘In a way Dax could become a symbol of our country. The 
French can help us.’ 

‘Then tell el Presidente to send the hundred and sixty thou- 
sand francs for the horses.’ 

The consul looked at him, then smiled suddenly. ‘Fat Cat 
you’re a genius.’ 

Fat Cat didn’t know what he was talking about. He studied 
the consul in the rear-view mirror. 

‘Not the money, horses,’ Xenos said. ‘Those wiry pintos 
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with feet like mountain goats ought to be perfect for this game. . 
I’m sure el Presidente would be happy to send some.’ 

The coach caught Dax as he came out of the locker room 
after the game. ‘I just spoke to your father,’ he said. “He assures '• 
me you will have your own horses next year.’ 

‘He did?’ ' 

The coach nodded. 

Dax’s eyes swept down the field, ‘Is he here?’ 

‘At the end, near the gate.’ 

But Dax had already seen the car and was running down the 
field. His father got out of the car and embraced him. ‘Why 
didn’t you tell me you were coming? ’ Dax asked. 

His father smiled. Dax was growing. He was up to his shoul- 
der now. Another year and he would no longer be able to look 
down at him. ‘I wasn’t sure that I could.’ 

Tm glad you did.’ It was the first time his father had ever 
come to the school. 

‘Is there a place we could go for tea?’ 

‘There is a patisserie in the village.’ 

They got into the car. ‘The coach told me that you said I 
would have my own horses next year.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Where are we going to get the money?’ Dax asked. ‘We can’t 
afford it.’ 

The consul smiled. 'El Presidente will send us four mountain 
ponies.’ 

Dax looked at him silently. 

‘Is there anything wrong?’ 

There was such a look of concern on his father’s face that 
Dax did not have the heart to tell him that good polo ponies 
took years of training. Instead he reached over and took his 
father’s hand. ‘That’s wonderful,’ he said, squeezing it tightly. 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ Sergei said. ‘Spend the summer with us at 
Cannes. Robert’s father has a villa there and a boat. 

‘No. I have to work with the horses if they are g 1 - 
any good by fall.’ 


peans 'that <\vc can do other things besides grow coffee and 
bananas.’ ' 

Sergei got to his feet. Tm going down to the village. There’s 
a new Waitress at the patisserie. Want to come along?’ 

Dax shook his head. There were other things he could do 
with five francs. ’No, I think I’ll bone up for the exams.’ 

He sat quietly at his desk after Sergei had gone. It was three 
years now that he had been in France. He felt a restlessness, and 
got up and went over to the window. He looked down at the 
rolling lawns and neat gardens. 

A wave of sudden homesickness swept over him. He longed 
for the wild untouched mountains. Everything here was too 
neat, too orderly. There was no excitement in discovering a new 
path, a new way to come down from the mountains. Here 
there were always set roads to follow. 

All civilization seemed to be like that. Even his father, who 
was prepared to observe the rules and respected them, had never 
thought it would prove this confining. With each new rebuff, 
each new disappointment, he seemed to shrink more and more 
within himself. His betrayal by Ramirez had been only the 
beginning. 

There were other incidents, far more subtle and destructive. 
Promises made to support Cortcguay in its quest for indepen- 
dence from British and American political and financial domi- 
nation. There were fines Dax had never seen before in his 
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father’s face. There was a hesitance, an unccrtainncss in his 
manner that marked the beginnings of old age. These last three 
years of failure had taken their toll. 

Dax felt all these things, and at times he wanted to cry out 
to his father that this fife was not for them, that they ought to 
return home to the fields and the mountains, to a world they 
understood. Rut the impulse remained bottled up inside him. 
He knew his father would not listen, could not. Tire determina- 
tion to accomplish his mission, the hope that he might succeed 
still burned deep within him. 

There was a soft knock at the door behind him. He turned. 
‘Come in.’ 

The door opened and the Baron de Coyne entered. They had 
never met before. ‘I’m Robert’s father. You must be Dax.’ 


‘I am, sir.’ 


‘Where is Robert?’ 

‘He should be back shortly, sir.’ 

‘May I sit down?’ Without waiting for an answer, the baron 
dropped into an easy chair. He glanced briefly around the 
room. Things haven't changed much since I was here.’ 

‘I suppose not.’ 
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The baron glanced over at him suddenly. ‘I suppose things, 
rarely do change no matter how much we want them 'to:’ • - . 

‘I don’t know, sir.’ Dax wasn’t quite sure of the baron’s mean- ' 
ing. ‘I guess it depends on the thing we want changed.’ * ■ 

The baron nodded. ‘Robert mentioned that you might.be 
spending the summer with us.’ 

‘I’m afraid not, sir. But I’m very grateful to have been asked.’ 

‘Why can’t you come?’ 

Dax felt the lameness of his answer. ‘I’m training some 
Corteguayan ponies for polo.’ 

The baron nodded solemnly. ‘Very commendable. I shall be 
most interested in what results you achieve. If you are at all 
successful it could prove of value to your country. It will show 
France that Corteguay can do other things besides grow coffee 
and bananas.’ 

Dax stared at him. These were almost the exact words his 
father had used. He felt his spirits begin to lift. If a man like 
Robert’s father felt this, perhaps things were not so bad after 
all. Perhaps there was still hope for his father’s mission. 


CHAPTER SIX 

Sylvie began to pick up the dishes, and Dax got up from the 
table. A moment later he went outside. Arnouil and Fat Cat 
leaned back in their chairs. Fat Cat began to roll a cigarette. 

Arnouil was silent for a moment, then put the stub of a 
small cigar in his mouth. He didn’t speak until after Fat Cat 
had lighted his cigarette. ‘The boy is alone too much. He never 
smiles.’ '■ 

The smoke drifted across Fat Cat’s face. He didn’t answer. 

‘He should not have stayed here and worked all summer,’ the 
coach continued. ‘He should have gone with his friends.’ 

Fat Cat shrugged. ‘Are not the ponies shaping up?’ 

‘More than shaping up. They were born for this game ; they 
will revolutionize it. But surely his father must see that a boy 
should have fun.’ 

Fat Cat took the cigarette from his lips and looked at it. It 
wasn’t too bad for French tobacco. A trifle sweet perhaps, but 
not bad. ‘Dax is not like other boys,’ he said carefully. ‘Some- 
day he will be a leader in our country. Perhaps he will even be- 
come el Presidented _ 

‘Even Napoleon was a boy once,’ the coach replied. I mjsure 
he did not allow his destiny to rob him of his youth. . 

‘Napoleon became a soldier by choice. He had not ^ 

warrior since the age of six.’ 
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‘And Dax has?’ 

" Fat Cat looked at the coach. He nodded silently. ‘When Dax 
was not yet seven el Presidente himself held the gun as Dax 
pulled the trigger that executed the murderers of his mother and 
sister.’ 

The coach was silent for a moment. ‘No wonder then the boy 
never smiles.’ 

The night was quiet and the air cool with the first breeze 
from the west as Dax walked down to the stable. The horses 
whinnied when they heard him coming, and he took the sugar 
he always kept in his pocket and gave them each a lump. Then 
he went into their stalls and stroked their necks gently. They 
whinnied again, a soft lonesome sound. 

‘We’re all homesick,’ he whispered. They didn’t like the con- 
finement of the stable. They missed the open corral. 

‘Dax?’ Sylvie’s voice came from the stable door. 

‘I’m in here with the horses.’ 

‘What are you doing?’ she asked curiously, walking over to 
him. 

He looked out at her over the bars of the stall. ‘I thought I’d 
come down and keep them company for a while. They get lone- 
some so far from home.’ 

She leaned against the bars. ‘Do you get lonesome too, Dax?’ 

He stared at her. She was the first person who ever had asked 
hat question. He hesitated. ‘Sometimes.’ 

‘Do you have a girl back home?’ 

He thought for a moment of Amparo, whom he had not 
;een in three years. He wondered what she was like now. Then 
le shook his head. ‘No, not really. Once when I was nine a girl 
decided to marry me. But she outgrew it. She was only seven 
herself and very fickle.’ 

‘I have a boyfriend,’ she said, ‘but he is in the navy. He has 
been away for six months, and it will be another six before he 
returns.’ 

He looked at her. It was the first time he had thought of her 
as a girl. Until now she was just someone around the stables, 
riding the horses and fooling around like anyone else. Except 
for her long hair there had seemed to be nothing feminine about 
her, no roundness visible in the man’s shirt with the rolled-up 
sleeves or tight dungarees. Suddenly he noticed the female soft- 
ness of her. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said, without really knowing why he was, 
except that for the moment she seemed as alone as the horses or 
himself. 
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The horses whinnied again. He held out some lumps of sugar 
to her. ‘They want you to feed them.' • 

She took the sugar and crawled between the bars. The horses 
nuzzled against her, each greedy for his ration. She laughed as 
one of them pushed her with his nose and she stumbled back 
against Dax. Involuntarily his arms went around her. 

For a moment she stared up into his face, her eyes on his, 
then abruptly he let her go. There was a hard, tight, almost 
painful knot in his stomach. His voice sounded harsh even to 
himself. ‘I guess they’ve had enough.’ 

‘Yes.’ She seemed to be waiting. 

He felt the tightening in his groin, the pounding at his 
temples. He turned and started through the bars. Her voice 
brought him back. 

‘Dax!’ 

He'looked at her, one foot still half through the bars. 

‘I’m lonely too.’ 

He still did not move. She came toward him and laid her 
hand lightly on his groin. With an almost frenzied moan of 
pain he pulled her toward him and all the tensions of his youth 
and loneliness burst into a shattering crescendo of flame. 

Later he lay quietly in his room listening to the soft sounds of 
Fat Cat’s breathing in the other bed. The pain inside him was 
dissolved now. Suddenly Fat Cat’s voice came out of the dark- 
ness. ‘Did you have her?’ 

He was so surprised that he did not even try to evade the 
question. ‘How did you know?’ 

‘We could tell.’ 

‘You mean her father — ’ 

Fat Cat laughed. ‘Of course. Do you think he is blind?’ 

Dax thought for a mment. ‘Was he angry?’ 

Fat Cat chuckled. ‘Why should he be? Her fiance has been 
away for almost a year. He is aware that a filly in season needs 
servicing. Besides, she’s old enough.’ 

^Old^enough? She must be about my age.' 

She s twenty-two. Her father told me so himself.’ 
wenty-two, Dax thought, almost seven years older. No w° n 
der r e had made the first move. She must have thought him* 
stupid boy to wait this long. He felt the tightness begin as*® ‘ 
s oins as he remembered how they had lain together-. A 
>y he got out of bed. 

‘Where are you going?’ 

C turned ' n l he open doorway. Suddenly 
* s a new escape, a new kind of freedom. H 1 
vered this long before. ‘Wasn’t it you who 
"asn t ever enough?’ 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Robert came into the room just in time to hear his father say, 
'What do you need a swimming pool for? You have the whole 
Mediterranean.’ 

His sister Caroline pouted. And when she twisted her pretty 
little face into a pout everyone, including the baron, was 
affected. ‘It’s so gauche.' Her lower lip was quivering tremu- 
lously. ‘Everyone goes to the beach.’ 

‘What difference does it make?’ 

‘Papa ! ’ Caroline sounded on the verge of tears. 

The baron looked at her, then at his son. Robert smiled. He 
knew better than to take sides. His little sister had a way all her 
own. 

‘All right, all right,’ his father said finally. ‘You will have 
your swimming pool.’ 

Caroline burst into a smile, kissed her father and ran gaily 
from the room, almost knocking over the butler, who was on 
his way in. ‘M. Christopoulos to see you, sir.’ 

‘Excuse me, Father. I didn’t realize you were busy.’ 

The baron smiled. ‘No, Robert, don’t go. I shan’t be long.’ 

Robert settled himself into a chair in a corner across the 
library from his father's desk. He watched the visitor settle 
, himself. The man’s name had sounded vaguely familiar but he 
wasn’t much interested. He picked up a magazine and began 
leafing through it idly when something his father said caught his 
attention. 

‘Have you considered Corteguay?’ 

Robert looked up. 

‘Registering your ships there would be of more value than 
Panamanian registry.’ 

‘I can’t see how,’ the visitor answered in a thick Greek accent. 

Robert worried his memory until the name came suddenly 
dear. Christopoulos. Of course; the gambler who along with 
Zographos and Andre controlled the syndicate that ran the tout 
va at all the casinos from Monte Carlo to Biarritz. He wondered 
what a gambler had to do with ships. 

‘In the event of war,’ his father said, ‘Panama would be . 
forced to declare herself on the side of the United States. Corte- 
guay has no such ties. Not to Britain, not to the States, not to 
anyone. She alone of all the South American countries could 
maintain neutrality. She would run no danger of the loss of 
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outside aid or financial support. These have already been denied 

^But in case of war the United States surely would make 
overtures to Corteguay. How can one be sure that such blan- 
dishments would be resisted?’ 

The baron smiled. ‘A clearly neutral fleet of ships basso m 
the Americas, with the right to sail the seas free from zXizzz 
by either side, would be more than worth its tonnage in gold- 
The beginning should be made now to ensure that neutrality.’ 

The Greek nodded thoughtfully. ‘It will be most expensive.’ 
He looked down at his carefully manicured nails. ‘It is not easy 
to support an entire country.’ 

‘True,’ the baron replied quietly, ‘but that is exactly what 
must be done.’ He got to his feet. The meeting was over. ‘My 
participation in such a project must be contingent on that.’ 

Christopoulos rose also. ‘I will inform my associates, i curie 
you for allowing me these moments of year valuable three 
The baron smiled. ‘Not at all. It was my pleasure tc trt access 
a table from you without a deck of cards between tie.’ 

The Greek smiled also. ‘I have fee feeling feat vfefesmt fee 
cards I am rather a child in your hards.’ 

The baron laughed aloud. Christs pctrlss. The grsuiefe ssdiVm 
in all the world was seldom gr/et: to- flattery, T tftafl he at fete 
casino tonight to give you a chance tt recover yarn psmvd'Pca f 
‘/I bientot.’ Christopoulos shock hand: vflfe she burpr ant. 
left. 

The door closed behind him and fee harts: indeed •prer at h-is 
son. Robert got to his feet. ‘Do you really ferric there veil ha a 
war?’ 


The baron’s face tightened imperceptibly. Tm afraid ns, 
though not right away. Five or six years, perhaps. But it rn-tt 
come. Germany is burning for revenge, and Hitler car. only 
survive if he offers it to them.’ 

‘But surely it can be stopped. If yen see ft feu ??-•' 
advance — ■’ ” ‘ 


The baron interrupted. ‘Not everyone asress - 
looked at his sou. ‘Why do you think you’ve bee 
Harvard, and year sister at Vassar?’ 

Robert did net answer. 
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has a way of altering circumstances. Ten years from now it 
could be another story.’ 

‘True,’ Marcel admitted. 

‘We have to take a long-term view in our business. Do you 
think that perhaps the Corteguayan government might be re- 
ceptive?’ 

Marcel hestitated. ‘It is difficult to say.’ 

‘The country is poor. Surely they would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the benefits we could provide?’ 

Marcel allowed himself a slight smile. ‘That is the crux of the 
matter. Corteguay needs assistance now, not promises in the 
future.’ 

‘Perhaps certain officials could be influential,’ the gambler 
suggested. ‘I remember once having a discussion with the for- 
mer consul, Ramirez. He seemed most interested.’ 

Marcel knew very well that Ramirez had accepted a hundred 
thousand francs from the syndicate on just such an assumption. 
Now he was convinced that this was all Christopoulos was 
interested in. There was no other reason for this meeting. 

‘Monsieur Xenos is not at all like the former consul.’ 

‘Surely he would appreciate financial assistance. I understand 
he is still paying off certain large debts.’ 

Again Marcel nodded. ‘True. But Monsieur Xenos is that 
rarest of beings, an honest man, an idealist. The very thought of 
self gain from representing his country would be repugnant to 
him.’ He was silent for a moment. ‘Besides, he would be against 
any project which siphoned off even a fraction of the income 
of his impoverished countrymen.’ 

‘We might forbid his countrymen entry as we do in some 
areas.’ 

‘Then the benefits from your project would seem extremely 
dubious,’ Marcel replied. ‘The consul would be well aware that 
there is no other possible source of return for your tables.’ 

The tailleur fell silent. After a moment he asked. ‘What sort 
of proposition do you think might interest the consul?’ 

The answers came readily. ‘Industry. Trade. Investment. Any- 
thing that would help Corteguay export its crops. Their econ- 
omy is geared to their agriculture.’ 

'Might a shipping line prove of interest to them?’ 

Marcel nodded. ‘Very much so. Low-rate transportation for 
their exports would have great appeal.’ 

‘I have a nephew in Macao,’ the gambler continued. ‘He 
operates the casinos there. However, be also owns a shipping 
line, four freighters of Japanese origin. They arc too often idle 
to suit him, and he has been looking for new markets. Perhaps 
I could interest him in the idea.’ 
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one way or the other. ‘You don’t care about me at all. I might 
as well be a stone wall for all I matter to you. And now you’re 
going to spend a week’s holiday at their villa in Cannes. I know,, 
what will happen.’ 

’You do?’ He smiled. ‘Tell me. I’d like to know.’ 

‘She’ll drive you out of your mind. I know the type, all pro- 
mises.’ 

‘Don’t I have anything to say about that? After all, I don’t' 
have to respond.’ 

Sylvie looked at him. ‘You can’t help yourself. Even now. 
Look at yourself. Just talking about it has got you. You’re an 
animal.’ 

Dax grinned. ‘It isn’t that. What do you expect when you’re 
standing around naked?’ 

She stared at him for a moment, then squashed her cigarette 
in a plate and dropped to her knees beside the bed. Tenderly 
she touched him. ‘Quelle armure magnifique,' she whispered. 
‘So quick, so strong. Already he is too large for both my hands 
to hold.’ 

She buried her face against him. He felt the warmth of the 
tiny edges of her tongue tingling his flesh. He crushed her head 
against him. 

Dax felt the throbbing stab of pain race through his groin. 
Angrily he turned over on his stomach so that his anguish 
would not be visible to them all. Sylvie was right. The bitch ! 

He preferred English for cursing. There was something 
harshly forthright about Anglo-Saxon obscenities. They ex- 
pressed exactly what you meant. French was too evasive. 
Spanish was too longwinded; you found yourself short of 
breath before you had said what you intended. English was a 
most economical language. It said so many things with so few 
words. 

The sound of Caroline’s laughter turned him around again on 
the chaise. She was standing at the edge of the pool talking to 
Sergei and her brother Robert. The damp silk of her brie{ T .°u C S 
piece suit clung to petite breasts and small rounded belly 
kind of insouciance. She laughed again and he caught f ,er £ “ 
ing at him from the corner of her eye. , j. R ew ex- 

ile turned his back again angrily. Damn her! rc ,;iLne 
actly what she was doing to him. He looked out ^ gdglish De 
green lawn to where his father, the baron a n “ ^ wsraria* 
Coyne cousin were seated in the shade of th c cr ::' ; n_were. 

Strange how different the baron a n d h i s . n ;• r, the -axa.- 
It was hard to believe they' shared the *** r- - - ■ s - - 
ened little Polish merchant who hadif ~~ 
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the Warsaw ghetto. He had traveled by night across snow- 
covered Europe afoot, with a fortune in diamonds sewn into his 
clothing. ,'And the foresight of the man was equally amazing. 
More than a hundred years ago he had sent his eldest son 
across the channel to England, while he and his youngest re- 
mained in France where they had set themselves up as money- 
lenders and pawnbrokers. Quietly they had gone about their 
business despite the wars that rolled over Europe, and they had 
prospered until the De Coyne banks in France, and Coyne’s 
Bank Ltd, in London, were among the most powerful in Europe, 
rivaling even Rothschild’s. 

Both branches of the family had been accorded honors in 
their adopted countries. The baron’s grandfather had been 
awarded his baronage by Napoleon, and Sir Robert Coyne, 
after whom Dax’s friend had been named, had been knighted 
by the King of England for his services during the World War. 

The baron had finished speaking, and now Sir Robert was 
answering. He was tall and blond and his blue eyes were cool 
as he spoke slowly to his short, dark, brown-eyed cousin. Only 
his father seemed reflective and thoughtful. Dax wondered how ' 
it was going. 

Everything seemed to have been marking time until this meet- 
ing. The urgent pressures from home were nearly at their peak. 
Unless new financing could be obtained quickly it appeared ex- 
tremely doubtful whether cl Prcsidentc could maintain his 
\control over the country in the face of the rising hungers of the 
■populace. 

A splash of cold water hit Dax like an icy shock. He sat up 
abruptly. Caroline stood laughing down at him. He grabbed for 
her and she ran, diving into the pool. Forgetting that the water 
was too cold for his liking, he plunged in after her. 

She shrieked in mock terror as she pulled away from him with 
quick even strokes. She was out of the pool on the far side be- 
fore he could catch her. He had known he would never be able 
to catch her. She was a much more polished swimmer. He held 
onto the side of the pool, glaring up at her. 

She stayed just out of reach. 

‘Coward !’ he whispered fiercely. ‘You’re afraid to let me 
catch you. You know what would happen if I did.’ 

‘What would happen?’ she whispered back challengingly. 

. , - 'You know.’ He could not take his eyes off her breasts, where 
they pushed up against the tight bathing suit. 

She smiled, sure of herself. ‘Nothing would happen.’ 

. ‘No? You’re that sure?' 

' She nodded. 


‘You wouldn’t like to meet me in the poolhouse after every- 
one has gone to sleep tonight and find out, would you ? - • 

She stared at him for a moment, then nodded. ‘All riglrt. To- 

night. In the poolhouse.’ . ' 

Abruptly she walked away. He was still treading water 
watching her when Sergei swam up alongside him. ‘You’re 
next, friend.’ 

Dax turned. ‘What do you mean?’ 

Sergei laughed. ‘You’ll wind up with nothing like all the rest 
of us.’ 

Dax didn’t answer. His eyes were still following her as she 
disappeared into the poolhouse. 

They both heard the sound at the same time later that night. 
Footsteps on the concrete walk around the pool. Caroline’s 
voice sounded loud in the darkness of the little poolhouse. 
‘Who could it — ’ 

His hand clapped quickly over her mouth. ‘Be quiet ! ’ 

The footsteps came nearer, hesitated. The two of them held 
their breaths, then the steps turned away and faded into the 
night. ‘That was close,’ he sighed, then almost yelled out loud 
as her teeth sank into his hand. ‘What did you do that for?’ 

‘You were hurting me. I decided to hurt you back.’ 

‘You little bitch,’ Dax said, and reached for her. 

But she was already on her feet. In the faint light from the 
window he could see her straightening her dress. ‘We’d better 
go back.’ 

‘One little noise and you’re scared,’ he taunted. 

‘And you’re not?’ 

‘No. Besides. I haven’t finished yet.’ 

‘Too bad, Dax.’ 

He didn’t answer. 

Again he sensed the silent sound of her secret laughter. ‘You 
didn’t think I’d be as easy as a stableman’s daughter, did you?’ 

Then she was gone, and he was alone. He felt the surge of 
anger rising inside him as he walked over to the washstand and 
turned on the water. Sergei would collapse with laughter if he 
ever learned what had happened. 

Angrier now than ever, he dried himself quickly and went 
outside. For a moment he stood looking back at the dark villa, 
.hen turned toward the road. Cannes was only a half-mile 
iway. There were bound to be girls there. There always were. 
To hell with her. Let her practice her black teasing arts on.Ser-' 
gei, or on her brother for that matter. They might be civilized 
enough to tolerate her petty amusements. 

A shadow suddenly materialized from the darkness and fell 
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into step beside him. He did not have to look to know who it 
■was. 

/Where are you going?’ 

‘Was it you outside the poolhouse?’ he asked angrily. 

Fat Cat laughed. ‘You ought to'know better. Do you think I 
would let you hear me?’ 

‘Who was it then?’ 

‘Your father.’ 

‘My father7’ Dax’s anger evaporated. ‘Did he know I was 
inside?’ 

‘Si. That is why I am here. He wishes to see you at once.’ 

Dax turned and silently followed Fat Cat back to the house. 
His father looked up as he came into the room. ‘What were you 
doing with that girl in the poolhouse?’ he asked in a harsh 
whisper, 

. Dax stared at his father. It was one of the few times he had 
ever seen him so angry. He didn’t answer. 

‘Are you crazy?’ His father was distraught. ‘Do you know 
what would happen if you were caught with her? Do you think 
the baron would be willing to make a loan to the despoiler of 
his daughter?’ 

Dax still didn’t answer. 

His father slumped suddenly into a chair. ‘Everything would 
be lost. The whole negotiation would collapse. Everything we 
• fought for and bled for would be gone. And all because of your 
/stupidity.’ 

Dax looked at his father and for the first time he noticed the 
trembling in his hands, the age lines and exhaustion in his face. 
He walked over to him. ‘I’m sorry, Papa' he said softly, ‘but 
there is nothing to be upset about. I didn’t touch her.’ 

His father’s tension eased. The one real truth of his existence 
was the honesty that lay between them. He knew his son would 
not he to him. 

‘You are right, I was stupid,’ Dax said. ‘It will not happen 
again.’ 

His father reached out and took his hand. ‘Dax, Dax. In how 
many worlds must you learn to live because of me? ’ 

Dax felt the agony and fragility of the man in his touch. 
Suddenly there was a sadness and an understanding in him that 
had not been there before. He bent down and pressed his lips 
to his father’s soft dark cheek. ‘I want to live only in your 
world, my father. I am your son.' 

It had been the first time that Dax realized his father was 
dying. 
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‘What difference does that make?’ Sergei asked. I only wish., 

% d bet it was my uncle who arranged it,’ Robert said. I saw 
the way he watched your playing when he came to that game 

1b.s1 Year * * < 

' ‘My father thinks it may help relations between England and 

Corteguay. Maybe we’ll get that shipping line after all. 

‘1 thought it was all set when my father formed the company. 
It cost over five million dollars to obtain those shipping rights.’ 

‘Only the ships never came. It seems that Greek gambler had 
leased his ships to the British before he got word that the deal 


with Corteguay was set.’ 

‘Somebody was double-crossed.’ 

‘Your father and mine. Yours especially. Actually all your 
father ever got for that five million was an import-export license 
guaranteeing him five-percent commission on all freight. It 
turned out to be worth nothing since there was no shipping.’ 

They fell silent for a moment. Though they were both think- 
ing the same thing, neither of them spoke about it. It was much 
too obvious. 

It was Sergei who broke the silence. ‘We still have this sum- 
mer, ten games between now and fall. That means at least forty 
parties, forty different girls to havel Anything can happen.’ 


CHAPTER TEN 

he consul came into his office walking slowly, leaning on his 
ane. ‘Good morning, Marcel.’ 

Marcel looked up from the newspaper he was folding care- 
ully and placing in the exact center of the consul’s desk. ‘Good 
normng, your excellency.’ 

Jaime glanced down at the newspaper. ‘Did they win? ’ 

Marcel smiled. 'Of course. And Dax again scored the most 
iiom s. He is a hero. I understand the whole team is being 
ulowed to stay over for the long weekend.’ 

The consul sat down behind the desk and glanced at the 
newspaper. It was lavish with praise for his son. He shook his 
nead. I don’t know whether I like this. All this attention. It’s 
not good for a young boy.’ 

It won t hurt Dax. He has too much sense for that.’ 

1 hope so.’ The consul changed the subject. ‘Have we any 
reply from Macao about the ships?’ ' 

’Not yet.’ 

I don’t like it. I had heard the British were anxious to re- 
lease them. They were lying idle in the harbor. And yet, silence.’ 
x — 9 


‘These things take time.’ 

‘How much time? A month has passed already since Sir 
Robert promised to expedite things in London. The British may 
lave all the time in the world. We do not.’ 

‘The last letter we had from Sir Robert said that he was doing 
lis utmost.’ 

‘But is he?’ The consul’s voice was quizzical. 

‘It was half his money that the baron put up for the shipping 
:ontract.’ 

‘And he is also a director of the British lines.’ 

‘Two and a half million dollars is a lot of money to lose.’ 

‘He could lose much more if the British lost their power to 
smbargo our shipments.’ 

The secretary did not answer. 

Dax’s father leaned back wearily in his chair. ‘Sometimes I 
hink I am not the man for this job. It’s too much for me. Too 
ievious. There is no one who says what he really means.’ 

‘There is no one who could do it better, excellency. It just 
akes time, that’s all.’ 

A wry smile crossed the consul’s lips. ‘True, but I may not 
lave that time.’ 

Marcel knew what he meant. The consul had steadily grown 
nore frail and delicate. The once giant frame of the man had 
;iven way to a thin delicacy. Now the cane. And it wasn’t all a 
iiplomat’s posture, as the consul had so jokingly remarked. 
Besides he had contracted another bad cold and actually he 
night to be in bed. 

‘We’d better get another letter off to cl Prcsidente’ the consul 
idded. ‘I’ll bring him up to date. Perhaps he will have changed 
lis mind about the advisability of allowing Dax to attend the 
3ritish school.’ 

It was with mixed feelings that Dax rode onto the English 
playing field. This would be the last time he would be wearing 
the colors of France. Next year he would be playing for the 
British and Sandhurst. He glanced down the field toward the 
stands. Sir Robert and his two daughters were there. The girls 
saw him and waved. He waved back. 

Sergei grinned. ‘You got it made. Which one are you going to 
have first?’ 

Dax laughed. ‘Are you out of your mind? I almost got into 
enough trouble over Caroline. My father would kill me.’ 

‘The blond one looks like she might be worth dying for.’ 

The sound of the whistle floated across the field. The British 
team had already come out. ‘Come on,’ Sergei said. ‘Let’s go 
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meet your future playmates. And teach them-how this game is 
really played.’ 

The party that night was at Sir Robert’s London town house. 
The British had played well but unimaginatively, and they had 
lost. But even Dax had to admit they were good sportsmen. 
Their captain seemed to mean it when he had come over to con- 
gratulate them. 

Now Dax was standing alone near the huge French doors 
leading to the garden, w-atching the dancers. Sergei gave him a 
knowing wink as he danced by with a tall blond girl. Dax could 
not help grinning. He knew what that meant. Sergei had al- 
ready selected his pigeon for the night. 

‘Enjoying yourself?’ 

Dax looked around and saw Sir Robert standing next to him. 
‘Very much. Thank you, sir.’ 

Sir Robert smiled. ‘I think you will like it here. We may not 
have the style of the French but we try to make it comfortable.’ 

Dax was beginning to appreciate English understatement. In- 
voluntarily he glanced around. He had never seen* a more lux- 
urious home. Even the baron’s Paris town house could not com- 
pare with this. ‘No one could ask for more, sir. You have 
thought of everything.’ 

‘You must consider this your home while you’re at Sand- 
hurst. I have already instructed the servants to set aside a suite 
for you and we’re expecting you for the weekend in the 
country.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. I don’t know what to say.’ 

Then say nothing. Just be at home.’ He glanced at Dax. ‘I 
had a letter from your father this morning.’ 

‘You did? Did he say how he was?’ 

Sir Robert shook his head. ‘Your father never talks about 
himself, only about his work.’ His eyes turned shrewd. ‘How is 
his health?’ 

‘Not good.’ Dax’s voice turned somber. ‘I really don’t know 
whether I should leave him at this time. Perhaps I could some- 
how case his burden if I stayed at home rather than coming to 
Sandhurst this year.’ 

Sir Robert looked at him hesitantly. ‘If I may speak as your 
senior?’ 

‘Please do. I would apreciate your thoughts.' 

‘If I were your father you would please me most by going to 
Sandhurst. The impression you will make here will be far more 
useful to him and your country than if you stayed by his side.' 

Dax was silent. It was exactly what his father would have 
said. Yet that made neither of them right. There was still the 
question of his father’s health. If only he did not catch another 
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his cousin. The baron was too French, too sentimental. What 
difference did it make that the Corteguayan consul was a man 
of honor? Besides, he was a sick man. Couldn’t his cousin see 
that if they kept the ships away only a little while longer the 
government would be bound to fall? He was a fool if he 
couldn’t see that. 

It had to. Already the bandoleros were active in the hills. 
This time with English money and English arms. The peasants 
were hungry. How long would they continue to starve for el 
Prcsidente, who was nothing but a bandolero himself? 

The ships had to be kept away. The loss of the two and a half 
million dollars was little enough to keep the present government 
from making an agreement with the Greeks. And when the gov- 
ernment did finally fall, he would more than make up that 
loss once his own ships returned to Corteguay. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

It was a few minutes past seven the next evening when the 
station taxi dropped off Dax in the driveway of Sir Robert’s 
country estate. The butler answered the door. 

‘Welcome, sir,’ he said, taking Dax’s valise. Dax followed 
him into the house, which seemed strangely quiet, considering 
the turnout he had been led to expect. 

‘Where is everyone?’ 

‘You’re the first, sir. The young ladies will be coming on the 
ten o’clock. Sir Robert will be down tomorrow with the other 
guests.’ 

He opened the door to Dax’s room and put down the bag. 
‘Do you wish me to unpack you, sir?’ 

^No, thanks, I’ll manage. There isn’t much.’ 

At what time would you like dinner, sir?’ 

Suddenly Dax was hungry. He glanced at his watch. ‘Just give 
me time to bathe. Eight o’clock will be fine.’ ' . 

Dinner did not take long. He ate quickly and voraciously an 
by a quarter to nine he had finished. ‘The wireless is in , 
master’s study,’ the butler suggested. ‘And also the newspap 

Dax nodded. He turned on the radio and sank anc j 
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That alone was enough to make him read the first paragraph. 

" T would- like again to congratualte you on your foresight in 
the acquisition of the four Japanese merchant ships, thus pre- 
venting them from falling into the hands of our enemies. Infor- 
mation I have received from my compatriots at home indicates 
that the government is under extreme pressure to secure 
immediate relief.’ 

Dax felt a cold chill inside him despite the roaring fire in the 
grate. What kind of man was this who with one hand offered 
you comfort and friendship and welcomed you into his home, 
while with the other he was helping your enemies to destroy 
you? He read on. 

‘The uprising is slowly gaining momentum. But, as you know, 
we suffer seriously from a lack of arms and munitions, and 
since the cost of obtaining these is prohibitive because they 
must be smuggled across the Andes from neighboring countries, 
I am reluctantly forced again to request additional funds. 
I hesitate to place again a burden on your ever so willing gener- 
osity but ten thousand pounds is an immediate necessity if our 
plans are to meet with the success we all hope for. If you can- 
not spare this, even five thousand would be of great help.’ 

Dax’s mouth twisted grimly. He wondered how much of the 
money Ramirez siphoned off before any of it reached his so- 
xdlcd compatriots. 

‘I will appreciate hearing from you at your earliest conveni- 
ence and until then please accept the gratitude of myself and 
my compatriots for your aid in our mutual struggle to over- 
throw the despotic bandit who unlawfully seized control of our 
poor country.’ 

Ramirez. If he weren’t so angry he might have laughed. 
Ramirez the thief, the coward. Ramirez the betrayer. Ramirez 
was not one to bandy about names. Dax stared down at the 
letter. His father would have to be made aware of it. And the 
baron. 

Suddenly the thought crossed his mind; could the baron 
already know? Could he too be a part of the scheme? He did 
not know whom he could trust. He folded the letter and thrust 
t into his pocket. He would have to caution his father. 

He started from the room angrily. He would leave for Paris 
tonight. Then he stopped. That would be exactly the wrong 
;hing to do. Sir Robert would wonder about his abrupt depar- 
:ure ; it might only serve to call attention to the missing letter, 
tie would have to stay for the weekend, perhaps even longer. 
Hie forced himself to go back to his chair. When the butler 
:ame in to announce the arrival of the young ladies he was 
piietly reading the newspaper. 
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They looked enough alike to be twins, though they weren't.- 
Enid, the oldest, was eighteen, her sister, Mavis, a year younger, 
‘See, I told you he’d be down tonight,’ one of them said to the - '- 
other. 

Dax took her hand. ‘Hello, Enid.’ 

She laughed. ‘I’m Mavis.’ 

He smiled. ‘I’ll never be able to tell you apart.’ 

‘Did my mother and father come down?’ 

He shook his head. ‘No. The butler told me they aren’t ex- 
pected until tomorrow.’ 

Good, Enid said, ‘then we’ll have the house to ourselves 
tonight.’ 

‘We’ll have our own private little party,’ Mavis added. She 
looked at her sister. ‘Who might be around that we could ask 
over? 

‘Why bother?’ Enid looked at Dax. ‘I’m sure the three of us 
can have a perfectly marvie time.’ 
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Dax almost jumped out of the tub when the icy water hit his 
back, ‘You’re both crazy ! ’ he yelled. 

The two girls pushed him back into the water. 

‘Sit there, don't be such a baby. Here, take a drink of this,’ 
Enid said, holding out a bottle. 

‘What is it?’ he asked suspiciously. 

‘Brandy.’ 

He took the bottle and squinted at it. It was half empty. 
‘Where’d you get this?’ 

‘From Daddy’s liquor cabinet.’ 

‘Half empty?’ 

‘We were bored,’ Mavis said. ‘What did you expect us to do? 
You didn’t want to have a party.’ 

‘Then we got the idea of giving you a medicinal bath,’ Enid 
added. ‘Miss Purvis, at school, always claims they’re the best 
remedy for physical tiredness.’ 

That explained it. They were both high. Dax shrugged his 
shoulders and took a swig of the brandy. At least it warmed 
him. 

Mavis touched the water. ‘I think it’s cold enough now. What 
do you think?’ 

Enid put in her fingers. ‘It's cold enough.’ 

Dax took another swig of the brandy, and lay back in the tub, 
resigned. ‘Now what?’ 

‘You’ll see,’ Mavis said. ‘Get out of the tub.’ 

‘All right. Hand me a towel.’ 

‘No.’ She held the towel just out of his reach. ‘Get out of the 
tub first.’ 

‘I will not.’ 

‘Oh, no?’ Enid giggled. Quickly she turned on the cold water 
again. 

He was out of the tub almost before the icy spray hit. He 
stood there shivering as they began to slap at him with the 
rough Turkish towels. ‘Hey, that hurts. Cut it out! ’ 

Instead they flicked the towels harder. He jumped around try- 
ing to avoid their attack and at the same time not drop the 
bottle. Finally he managed to duck past them into his bedroom. 
He dove into bed, pulling the covers up over him. 

They stood at the foot of his bed, owlishly watching him. 

‘Now that you’ve had your fun, why don’t you go back to 
bed?’ 

A curious look passed between them. ‘All right,’ Mavis said. 
‘Give us back our bottle.’ 

Dax took another sip. ‘Why should I?’ He began to feel the 
spread of its warmth. ‘I think I’m entitled to something after 
all I went through. I may even come down with pneumonia.’ 
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‘We won’t leave without the brandy.’ - 

He was beginning to feel good now. ‘If you want it you 

have to take it away from me.’ , , .. 1(J 

They moved toward him threateningly. He pushed the bottle 

under the pillow and crossed his arms on bis chest. Abrup y 
they snatched the blanket away, leaving him ^ °n th 
bed. This time he made no move to cover himself. Well, wnai 

are you going to do about it? ’ , . . 

‘Did you ever see anything so immensely beautiful/ fc-rua 
whispered in an almost awed voice as she reached up to un- 


button the blouse of her pajamas. 

Sometime during the night one of the sisters had gone out and 
fetched another bottle of brandy but Dax was not sure which. 
They kept changing places so often that he was never quite 
clear which was which. The one thing he was certain of was 
that this was not the first time they had played games like this 
together. 

Now Enid — or was it Mavis? — took a drink from the bottle. 
She sighed, and looked down at Dax’s face in her lap. ‘And to 
think we had you down for a fag.’ 

Mavis — or was it Enid? — raised her face from his lap and 
saw the puzzled expression on his face. ‘You know — fagot, 
queer, homosexual.’ 

He laughed. ‘What made you think that?’ 

‘So many are, you know,’ she said seriously. ‘It’s these 
damned public schools. They all get buggered so much they 
begin to like it.’ 


‘With girls like you around? ’ he said, reaching for the bottle. 
‘That’s the only way some of them will do it,’ Mavis replied. 
They say it's better that way.’ She rolled over and took the 
bottle from Dax. ‘Next time we’ll try it that way.’ 

‘Fongool,’ Enid said, giggling. 

Dax woke at the first morning light. He flung out a hand and 
touched warm naked flesh. Sitting up in bed, he reached across 
brnd and picked up his wristwatch from the night table. It was 
a most five o’clock. He looked down at the sleeping girls. The 
rcnch were right about English women ; they did not have the 
c iarm of their own women. But when they were in bed there 
v,erc none like them; they had all the amatory instincts of alley 


He reached over and shook them. Mavis opened her ei 

It s morning, 1 he whispered, ‘you’d better be getting back 
>our own rooms. ° 


‘Oh.’ She sat up and stretched. ‘Is Enid up?’ 

But Enid wouldn’t open her eyes and in the end the two of 
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-them had to carry her back across the hall. Dax dropped her 
onto her own bed and turned to leave. 

Mavis stopped him, her hand on his arm. 4 Dax.’ . 

He looked down at her. ‘Yes?’ 

‘It was a good party, wasn’t it?* 

He smiled. 'It was great.’ 

She hesitated ; her glance fell before his. 'Will there be a next 
time?’ 

‘Of course,’ 

She looked up into his face and smiled. 'The house will be too 
full this weekend. Too bad you can’t get down to Brighton 
during the week. We have our own apartment near school.’ 
‘Who says I can’t? Will it be all right if I bring a friend?’ 

‘Of course.’ Then she looked up at him, a worried look in her 
eyes. ‘But — ’ 

‘He’s all right, he knows how to keep his mouth shut. You 
know him. Sergei. The Russian who plays on the French polo 
team with me.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ She began to smile. ‘That could be real fun. When 
would you come?’ 

‘Monday night, if that’s all right with you.’ 

Later that morning, before anyone arrived, he went down 
+o the village and called Sergei at the hotel in London. As a re- 
gard for winning, the whole team was staying over. He wasn’t 
vorried about Sergei not coming once he’d explained. Sergei 
yould know just what he was talking about. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

iir Robert looked down at the photographs on his desk. His 
ace did not change expression as he looked up. ‘You could go 
o jail for this, you know.’ 

Dax remained impassive. He did not answer. He knew that 
sir Robert was bluffing. Silence fell into the room ; only the 
; aint hum of commerce seeped through the walls from the 
ranking area outside. 

Sergei had used almost the same words when Dax had 
broached the idea to him at the hotel in Brighton but Dax had 
laughed. ‘On what grounds? Do you think Sir Robert would 
want the publicity? Don’t forget it’s his daughters who will be 
involved.’ 

‘Just make sure my face isn’t in the pictures,’ Sergei had said, 
acquiescing. 

‘It isn’t your face I need,’ Dax had answered. He paid the 
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luncheon check and got to his feet. ‘Let’s go. We still have to 
buy a camera and some film.’ 

‘You’d better get developing equipment as well. You can’t 
take pictures like that into the corner store to be developed. 
But what if the girls won’t go along with the idea? ’ 

‘When they’ve had enough to drink they’ll do anything,’ Dax 
had answered, and he’d been right. 

Sir Robert shuffled the photographs and placed them in a 
small neat pile in front of him. ‘How much do you want for 
these?’ 

‘Nothing,’ Dax replied, ‘they’re yours.’ 

The banker looked at him for a moment. ‘The negatives 
then?’ 


There are four ships in Macao that were promised to my 
father two years ago. When they arrive in Corteguay the nega- 
tives will be mailed to you.’ 

thoTeshipsy 1 ° f ^ qUeslion ’ Sir Robert sai d- ‘I don’t control 
‘Ramirez thinks you do ’ 

tater.' ROb ' rt Star ‘ d a * Wm ' ‘ S ° ,hal ’ s what l »PPWl to the 
Dax did not answer. 
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Dax rose to his feet ‘Tnr m I ^. best for England.’ 

I would much prefer to hpi^ ur Robert, and my own, 

out Of greed.’ ? ° beLeve that th “ to believe you acted 
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A yellow light momentarily flashed in Dax’s dark eyes. The 
banker felt a chill run through him at the sudden savageness 
that came into the boy’s voice. ‘No, Sir Robert. I have my 
own plans for him.’ 

Sir Robert’s breakfast coffee slowly turned cold as he read a 
headline in his newspaper the following morning: 

FORMER DIPLOMAT AND AIDE MURDERED ON 
RIVIERA 

He felt his hands begin to tremble as he remembered the look 
in Dax’s eyes. He shuddered, recalling how he had urged the boy 
to stay with them when he entered Sandhurst. Beneath it all the 
boy was nothing but a savage ; all the education, the polish was 
merely a thin veneer covering up the jungle. There was no tell- 
ing what an animal like that might do. They might all have been 
murdered in their beds. 

It was strange how suddenly near at hand it all seemed. No 
longer was it merely numbers and notations on a balance sheet 
at the bank. Now it was people, human beings, himself and his 
daughters, life and death. 

His daughters. He felt a chill as he thought of them coupled 
with that savage. Whatever had possessed them to behave as 
they had? They had never given him the slightest trouble be- 
fore. He hadn’t been able to bring himself to talk to them about 
the pictures. They were such proper young ladies he did not 
know how to begin to discuss it. 

Suddenly he was angry. It all came clear to him. He was a 
fool for even having doubted them for a moment. Everyone 
knew that savages in the jungle had access to mysterious po- 
tions that even modern science knew nothing about. That had 
to .be jt. Somehow the boy had managed to give the girls an 
aphrodisiac. Perhaps in a harmless cup of tea. 

He realized suddenly what he had to do. He had to get them 
away from here. His wife came into the breakfast room and sat 
down opposite him. ‘How are you, my dear?’ she asked, spread- 
ing marmalade on a slice of toast. 

‘The girls are going to your cousin in Canada 1 ’ he exclaimed 
angrily. 

She stared at him in surprise, her toast forgotten. ‘But I 
thought we agreed that they didn’t have to. That Chamberlain 
would never permit a war in Europe.’ 

‘He’s not prime minister yet! The girls are going, there will 
be no further discussion about it.’ 

Sir Robert got to his feet abruptly and walked from the room, 
leaving his wife staring bewiideredly after him. As he walked 
down the driveway to the car that would take him to his oflices 
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in the city he decided that "was only o- - yp— * " ; 

other part was that Corteguay would get her -C — ; 

Because now it wasn’t the threat ot sc^nnaa or yyf/r 
even for that matter the possible besmirching cz his o___._ „ ^ 
cousin learnt of his betrayal. It was nucs^snp.er — — 
basic than that. For the first time in his life SnRor^.nc -Q -a --- 
felt protected by his position and his money • J- Ll ~- “■y 
Iy the armor that would deflect fee thrust of a savage 5 sn- 
The ice-cold fear of death danced on his spine. 

The sound of the muffled drums echoed hollowly cz the- c:c c 
behind him as Dax followed the flag-covered coffin cp the gang- 
plank. The sailors snapped awkwardly to attention in mem new 
and unaccustomed uniforms of the Ccrteguayan merchant 
marine. Siiently Dax watched as the cornu passed into in err 
hands from the honor guard of French soldiers who had earned 
it aboard. 

Then the soldiers stood at attention zs the sailors moved down 
the deck with the coffin. Slowly he followed them, moving stiffly 
in his stiff new morning suit and holding his shiny top hat awk- 
wardly. He closed his eyes as the sailors tilted the cofflrt in order 
to get it through the narrow doorway of the stateroom- 
How ironic, he thought, that his father would never knew fc= 
was returning in a ship hearing Ms came. That was the first 
thing Dax had noticed when the cortege stopped at the dock- 
side. Jaime Xenos. The wMte lettering on the^ black paint was 
still fresh enough to allow one to discern the former name be- 
neath. Shoshika Mam. It was the first voyage between Francs 
and Corteguay for the newly created merchant marine. 

It was only a little over a month since the day he had sat in 
his father s office and Marcel had breusht in the cable from 
England. He still remembered the smil e on his father’s face 
when he looked up after reading iff 
‘Our friend Sir Robert has managed to get the ships for us* ’ 

Dax had smiled at the happiness in bus father’s eyes. 

Now perhaps when the time comes we shall return home 
aboard our own ship.’ 

The time had come, Dax thought, but in a way neither of 
mem had foreseen. His father was returning home. But not he. 
He was to remain. The cable from el Presidente had been ex- 
plicit: 

My condolences over the death of your father, who was a 
true patriot. You are hereby appointed consul, and will remain 
*tt your post until further notice.’ 

He watched while they tightened the straps around the coffin 
to secure it against the turbulence of the sea. Then, one by one, 
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the sailors left, saluting as they passed, until only he and Fat 
Cat remained imthe cabin. 

He turned to his friend. Fat Cat said in a quick whisper. ‘I 
will wait outside.’ 

Dax looked down at the coffin, still covered by the green-and- 
blue flag with the soaring white eagle of Cortez, from whom 
the country had taken its name. Then he quietly walked over 
and rested his hand lightly on the lid of the casket. 

‘Good-bye, Father,’ he said softly. ‘I wonder if you were ever 
aware how much I loved you?’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

It was near eleven when Sergei awoke and stumbled blindly 
from his room into the kitchen. His father was seated at the 
table. ‘Why aren’t you at work?’ Sergei asked in surprise. 

The count looked at him. ‘I am not working there any longer. 
We are going to Germany.’ 

, ‘What on earth for? Everyone knows that Paris hotels are the 
best paying in all Europe.’ 

‘I am no longer going to do such menial work,’ his father 
answered quietly. ‘I am a soldier. I am returning to my pro- 
fession.’ 

‘In what army?’ Sergei asked sarcastically. Ever since he had 
been a child he had heard about the White Russians forming an 
army to return in triumph to the motherland. But nothing ever 
came of it. They all knew it would never happen. 

‘The German army. They have offered me a commission, and 
I have accepted.’ 

Sergei laughed as he poured himself a cup of steaming black 
tea from the samovar on the sideboard. ‘The German army, eh? 
A bunch of idiots training with wooden guns and gliders.’ 

‘They will not always have wooden guns and gliders. Their 
factories are not idle.’ 

Sergei looked at his father shrewdly. ‘Why should you fight 
for them?’ 

‘I will help lead them into Russia.’ 

‘You would lead an army of foreigners against Russians?’ 
Sergei’s voice was incredulous. 

’The Communists are not Russians!’ The count’s voice was 
tngry. They are Georgians, Ukrainians, Tartars, banded to- 
other by Jews using them for their own purposes 1 ’ 

Sergei was silent. He knew better than to argue with his 
ather on this one subject. He sipped at his tea. 
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‘Hitler has the right idea,’ his father went on ‘The world will 
never be safe until the Jews are exterminated! Besides Von 
Sadow tells us that Hitler wishes Russia returned to her rightful 

rulers.’ 

‘There are others going with you?’ ‘ . 

‘Hot at first.’ His father hesitated. ‘But they wiU join us. You 


had better start packing.’ 

Sergei looked at the count. Long ago he had come to the con- 
clusion that his father wasn’t the brightest of men. Somehow he 
was always in the forefront of every harebrained scheme to 
restore the monarchy, and somehow he was always the one 
who lost his money and was made to look the fool. This time 
would be no different. The others would wait, watching as his 
father took all the risks, then commiserate with him over his 
failure. But there would never be any talk of compensating 
him for his efforts on their behalf. 

He sighed. There was no use in trying to talk his father out of 
it. Once Count Ivan made up his mind, that was the end of it. 
There was no turning back. The words came to his lips almost 
before he knew he had spoken them ‘I am not going with you.’ 

Now it was his father’s turn to be surprised. 


Later that week Sergei sat uncomfortably on the edge of the 
chair across from the desk in the room that used to be the office 
of Dax’s father. In a way it was hard for him to realize that less 
than a year ago he and Dax had gone to classes together. In the 
months since his father’s death, Dax seemed older, somehow 
matured. 


‘So you see,' Sergei said, ‘I’ve got to find a job.’ 

Dax nodded. 

‘And there’s really nothing I can do. That’s why I came to see 
you. Perhaps you could think of something I could do. I know 
how busy you are ; that’s why I hesitated.’ 

’You shouldn’t have.’ Dax did not tell his friend that actu- 
ally there wasn’t that much to do. There still weren’t many 
people interested in Corteguay. The only thing that had really 

for mr? Wa 4-K 1S S0Clal life : l sudden, y he was in great demand 
tor parties. There was something attractive to the French about 

a young man whose only qualification for the job as consul was 
an international rating in polo. consul was 
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The bell captain shook his head. ‘I do not trust the Germans. 

I told your father not to go.’ 

Sergei did not answer. He knew very well that the bell cap- 
tain had done nothing of the sort. He wouldn’t have dared. His 
father would have squashed him like the insect he was. 

A waiter came by. ‘Two cognacs,’ the bell captain ordered 
grandiosely, then turned back to Sergei. ‘And how is it with 
you?’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘Have you found anything yet?’ 

Damn him, Sergei thought, there are no secrets in this town. 
‘There are several propositions I am considering.’ 

‘I was thinking about you only today.’ The bell captain was 
silent while the waiter put down their cognacs. ‘I was wonder- 
ing if Sergei Nikovitch was doing anything.’ 

Sergei look at him silently. 

‘If he isn’t, I thought, there is perhaps something that I can 
arrange. If only while you are making up your mind about the 
many offers.’ 

Sergei picked up his drink. ‘Na zdorovie.’ At least the worm 
had the manners not to say what he must obviously know to be 
a fact. That Sergei had nothing at all to consider. 

'A voire sante.' 

It was Sergei’s turn now to express an interest. If he did not, 
that would be the end of it. He felt a little better with the 
warmth of the brandy in his stomach. ‘What was it you had in 
mind?’ 

The other lowered his voice. ‘As you know there are nume- 
rous tourists in the hotel. Among them many rich ladies alone. 
They are embarrassed to go out at night without escorts.’ 

Sergei’s voice interrupted. ‘You are suggesting I become a 
gigolo?’ 

The bell captain held up a protesting hand. ‘Heaven forbid 1 
These ladies would never entertain a gigolo ; they are of im- 
peccable social standing. They would never consider going out 
with anyone who was not their equal — or better.’ 

‘Then what is it you are suggesting?’ 

Some of these ladies are interested in meeting the right 
people. They would be most generous toward anyone who 
could introduce them into the correct circles.’ 

Sergei stared at him. ‘Is that all?’ 

The other shrugged his shoulders expressively. ‘Anything 
more would be up to you.’ 

I don t understand,’ Sergei said. ‘Where do you come in?’ 

1 v. ill arrange the introductions between the lady and your- 
self. For this I will get fifty percent of what you receive.’ 
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irritably. ‘He wants to turn everything over to those- damn 
unions.’ 

‘And you’re going to stop him?’ 

He got to his feet angrily. ‘Yes, by God! At least he’s not go- 
ing to get my business!’ 

She was silent. It wasn’t his business. Not really. Her father 
had founded the company many years ago and had taken Har- 
vey into it when they were married. When her father had died 
she had inherited the stock and automatically Harvey had be- 
come president. But somehow all that had conveniently been 
forgotten. 

‘I’m going down to the office.’ 

‘And I’m going to Paris. Alone if you won’t come with me,’ 
she had said, suddenly making up her mind. 

‘You won’t enjoy yourself, you don’t know a soul there.’ 

She had waited silently for him to offer to go with her. But 
he never had and after one week alone in the Paris hotel she 
thought about what he had said. She was not enjoying herself. 
She was alone in a city where a single woman was nothing. 

She looked at herself in the full-length mirror as she stepped 


out of her bath. She was thirty-eight years old and though her 
figure did not have the firmness of her youth she did not look 
her age. Her breasts were still firm, thank goodness. They had 
never been overly large so they did not droop from their own 
weight, and her tummy was almost flat. 

But it was her eyes that were her best feature. They were large 
and a dark blue that shone with a luminosity of its own, an 
inner fire that time had not wholly dimmed. Suddenly, and with- 
out reason, they filled with tears. Angry at herself, she snatched 
up her robe and, wrapping it around her, walked into the living 
room just as a knock came at the door. 

'Entrez' she called, reaching for a cigarette. 

It was the bell captain. ‘Your papers, madame. And seeing 
her struggling to light her cigarette, he quickly struck a match. 

* Mcrci ,’ she said, blinking her eyes rapidly. 

But he had already seen the tears. ‘Will madame require the 


car for this evening?’ . , 

She hesitated a moment, then shook her head, lore was n 
Place a woman could go alone. It would be another lone y 
dinner in her suite. She did not even enjoy eating in the larg 
dining room by herself. The bell captain looked at ler ' s ^ ircu > . 
Perhaps madame would be interested in an esc , - ^ 
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to the bell captain. In the same moment, os'ercome at her auda- 
city, she fled to the elevator. 

She had never had an affair during all her marriage and it was 
because of this that there was an air of unreality surrounding 
them. Time had been suspended, and if it was not love at least 
there was romance. Now, three weeks later, she met Sergei at the 
door with a letter in her hand. 

Sergei realized it was over and he felt a regret because he had 
come to like this quiet, intelligent woman very much. ‘It is time 
for you to go?’ he asked, accepting a drink. 

She nodded. ‘Tomorrow.’ 

‘Tonight then we w T ill have to see all of Paris which you have 
not yet seen. We will be out all night.’ 

She was silent for a moment. ‘I have seen enough of Paris.’ 

He put down his drink and held out his arms. She came into 
them quietly, and he found her cheeks were wet with tears. For 
a long time they sat silently. The day faded and night came and 
street by street the lights came on all over the city. 

After a while she stirred. ‘I’d better order something. You 
must be starved.’ 

Tm not hungry.’ 

Silence fell again and they looked out at the twinkling lights. 
‘Paris is lovely at night.’ 

He didn’t answer. 

She stirred in his arms. ‘I was never young,’ she said. ‘I know 
that now.’ 

‘You will always be young.’ 

‘Now I will, thanks to you.’ 

‘I will take you to the boat,’ he said suddenly. 

‘No.’ She shook her head. ‘It is better to get used to being 
alone on the boat train.’ 

‘I shall miss you.’ 

Her eyes were dark. ‘I'll miss you too.’ 

‘But at least you are going home to your family, to those you 
love.’ 

'And you?’ she asked. ‘What about you?’ _ . 

T don’t know. My father wishes me to join him in Ger- 
many. I don’t want to go but — ■’ 

'You mustn’t go!’ .„ 

He shrugged. ‘It is something to do. It is better than an. .mg 
around Paris doing nothing.’ _ . v , ■ 

'No, it’s wrong. What the Nazis are doing is dreadful. 
must not become a part of it. President Roosevelt says 

‘Your President is Jewish,’ he said, interrupting. - 
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•'writes that his name is really Rosenfeld, and that he is allied 
-with the Communists.’ 

' She began to laugh, and then saw the puzzled look on his 
face. ’You remind me of my husband. He goes around repeating 
stupid things like that.’ Then she saw the hurt expression on his 
face. 

‘I’m sorry,’ she said, instantly contrite, ‘but you know it’s not 
true. I mean about the President being Jewish.’ 

He didn’t answer. 

’You must find a job.’ 

‘Where? Who would hire me? There is nothing I can do.’ 

She sensed the peculiar desperation in him and drew him 
down to her. The quick male warmth of him reached out and 
engulfed her. Later, much later, she whispered to him shyly, ‘It 
was me you wanted to meet that day in the lobby? Not just any- 
one?’ 

He sensed her need. ‘Yes, it was you. From the moment I first 
saw you.’ 

It was five o’clock in the morning but the bell captain was 
waiting as Sergei came out of the hotel. ‘Well? How much did 
she give you?’ 

Sergei stared at him a moment, then negligently, almost care- 
lessly, took the check from his pocket. The other grabbed it and 
gave a loud whistle. ‘Do you know how much it is for?’ 

Sergei shook his head. He hadn’t even looked. 

‘Five thousand dollars 1’ 

7 Sergei didn’t answer. He was still thinking of the woman he 
had left in the room. 

The bell captain laughed vulgarly. ‘You must have screwed 
her out of her mind.’ 

Sergei looked at him. It wasn’t that at all. He knew why the 
check had been so large. It was so that he could remain in Paris 
and not have to join his father. 

The bell captain drew closer to him. ‘Was she any good? 
Some of these Americans are made for it.’ 

Sergei looked at him coldly. 

‘Well, it doesn’t matter, tomorrow she will be gone. There is 
another woman in the hotel who has seen you in the lobby. 
When she asked I told her you would be free after today. She 
would like you to join her for dinner tomorrow night.’ 

Abruptly Sergei walked away. The bell captain looked after 
him, still holding the check in his hand, and called, ‘She wants 
you to wear your smoking jacket because afterward you are to 
escort her to a soiree at a friend’s house.’ 
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turn to the excitement of the gambling rooms. The tailleur had 
decided to bring him back to France but not until he had spent 
one more year with the shipping lines. Marcel was going to 
Macao ostensibly to run the casino, but actually he was going 
to China to learn the business. He was also supposed to buy as 
many freighters as he could lay his hands upon. 

Marcel had accumulated quite a bit of money of his own 
that they knew nothing about, and he planned to use this as a 
down payment. Only after he had secured title would he pass 
a ship along to the syndicate, and even then it would not 
be sold to them outright. Only leased on a long term. The 
rentals would be enough to cover the payments as they 
came due, and eventually the ships would belong to him. He 
was certain he would have no trouble convincing the syndi- 
cate of the advantages of this. It would reduce their initial in- 
vestment ; they might even be grateful to him for discovering 
this way of conserving their capital. 

Dax's voice brought him out of his momentary reverie. "We 
will have to find someone to replace you.’ Suddenly he snapped 
his fingers. ‘Perhaps my friend Sergei would be interested. He 
was talking to me only last month about needing a job.’ 

But Sergei was nowhere to be found. The concierge at his 
apartment said that one day during that week he had packed 
up all his things and moved out without leaving a forwarding 
address. The only conclusion that Dax could come to was that 
his friend had gone to join his father in Germany. 

Sergei was bored. Nothing bored him more than gambling. 
Whether it was cards or roulette, the mere fact that one had to 
sit and wait was intolerable to him. Already the old woman 
had forgotten him in her absorption. 

This one was not like the American. This was a very wise, 
very old, very rich Frenchwoman who knew exactly what she 
wanted. She simply wanted the company of a handsome young 
man, and Sergei filled the bill. The moment she had seen him in 
the hotel lobby she had been certain he would. 

It was a simple and straightforward arrangement. Sergei was 
to be her companion. His salary was two thousand francs a day, 
and she was to pay all his expenses including clothing. Two 
days later they had left for Monte Carlo. 

The casino held two sessions a day and she attended both. 
Sometimes Sergei would wonder at her grim determination to 
throw away her money but after a while he no longer drought 
about it. There seemed to be a never-ending fount. Two weeks 
had gone by and she hadn’t once stopped. Now they were 
beginning their third at another matinee session. 
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Idly Sergei drifted away from the table and out onto th 
terrace. He looked down into the harbour. The white yachts 
sparkled on the clear blue water, and the palace gleamed pink 
on the hill beyond. Slowly he walked down the steps into the 

^The fragrance of the flowers was strong in his nostrils after 
the thin, aseptic air of the casino. He walked to the edge of the 
garden and stood, his hands in his pockets, looking glumly out 


over the water. 

-Tt’s very beautiful, isn’t it?’ 

The voice came from behind him. Sergei turned in surprise. 
It was an almost unwritten rule that one never spoke to stran- 
gers in the grounds of the casino. An old man was sitting 
there on a bench, his hands neatly folded over the gold knob of 
a walking stick, his white hair and neatly trimmed beard blend- 
ing almost invisibly into the of! white of his silk suit. Sergei did 
not have to be told who the old man was, though he had never 
seen him before. 

The old man, rumor had it, was the world’s largest munitions 
dealer, and it was also said that he owned the casino in whose 
gardens he now sat. His yacht was the largest and whitest in 
the harbour. 

Automatically Sergei answered in Russian. ‘It is very beauti- 
ful, Sir Peter.’ 

‘You’re Sergei Nikovitch?’ 


* Da : 


‘What do you hear from your father, Count Ivan?’ 

‘Nothing, Sir Peter. I have received only one letter, shortly 
after he left for Berlin.’ 


The old man’s eyes went past him to the harbor. He nodded 
gently and his eyes seemed to look into the distance. ‘I don’t 
sec why those fools waste their time gambling in there when 
there is so much beauty out here.’ 

Sergei did not answer. 


. Sl [ I clcr s back to him. ‘Your father, too, is wast- 

ing his time, he said, in that same soft voice. ‘The Mother 

gcth' a b° 1C Cd JS l0St and g0ae forever ’ and we shall never 


Sergei remained silent. 

what'clseU n°p r fa!h , ei " is ? Cossack,’ Sir Peter continued, ‘and 

tffiL'ZSZSgSffS Ev “ wh “ *• 

!“ l its l“0“phical tone, the 

cned. 'But at leasfvour fftWh ' n6 L* nd 1116 gentIe voice hard ‘ 
doing. What are yo ursV h “ *“* reaSOns for what he » 
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To appear in the hotel dining room by herself, or even to- be 
served alone in her suite, would be too humiliating. Everyone 
knew Sergei was with her. What would they say about- her when 
she appeared alone? But he had been adamant and in a huff 
she had had her bags packed and left. 

Sergeiliad not actually known of her departure until he came 
down to leave for Sir Peter’s and an obsequious assistant man- 
ager had called him quietly to a corner and presented him with 
a bill. Sergei’s mouth had twisted into a wry grin ; why, the old 
bitch had left him with the chits and his room rent. Til see to it 
tomorrow.’ 

The assistant manager was polite but firm. ‘I’m sorry, sir, we 
must have the money tonight.’ 

The bill came to almost every franc he had, so now he was 
about back to where he had started. Tomorrow he would have 
to leave the hotel and find a cheaper room. He had already 
made up his mind that he would not return to Paris. 

‘Good,’ Sir Peter said. ‘Tomorrow you will bring your things 
here from the hotel.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Sir Peter got to his feet. ‘I’m tired. I’m going to bed.’ 

Sergei rose but Sir Peter waved him back into his chair. 

‘Don’t get up,’ he said sharply. ‘If you are to stay here you 
might as well get used to it. I retire immediately after dinner 
every night.’ He turned to his wife, his voice softening. ‘Stay 
here with our guest, my dear. There is no reason for you to 
come up early tonight.’ 

There was a silence at the table after the old man left. Sergei 
lifted his demitassc and studied her, wondering what kind of 
a life she could have with such an old man. But she was not 
dunking about him. She was thinking about Sir Peter. What a 
kind and wise old man he was. 

Sir Peter glanced back down at them from the balustrade at 
the top of the grand staircase and nodded. He was eighty years 
old and his wife twenty-eight, and he had lived long enough to 
know that a young woman required more than jewels and 
riches and quiet affection. He saw them get up from the table 
and go out onto the tcrrassc. He went on to his room. 

He closed the door behind him. He had done the right thing. 
Better that she reassure herself with a fine young man like 
Sergei than with one of those slimy characters who went always 
around the casino. Besides, with Sergei, he could always keep 
an eye on things. If at any time it looked as if it might become 
too serious he could always send the boy away. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

It did not take Sergei long to discover that he was nothing but 
a glorified errand boy. Sometimes, during these first few 
months; he wondered why Sir Peter had even bothered to hire 
him. And then one day it all became clear. 

' He had returned that morning from the bank in Monte Carlo 
with several papers that required the old man’s immediate 
signature. He went directly into the library that served the old 
man for an office, and found Madame Vorilov there alone. She 
looked up from the newspaper she was reading. 

Sergei hesitated in the doorway. ‘I did not mean to disturb 
you, madame,’ he said respectfully. ‘I have some papers that re- 
quire Sir Peter’s signature.’ 

‘Come in.’ She smiled. ‘Sir Peter has gone to Paris.’ 

Apuzzled expression came over Sergei’s face. Usually he knew 
when Sir Peter planned to go away. It did not happen often. 
‘Perhaps I’d better go there too. The papers are important.’ 

The smile vanished from her face. ‘They can wait until to- 
morrow. He’ll be back by then.’ 

... Sergei still stood in the doorway. ‘Very well, madame. I’ll run 
down to the bank and inform them.’ 

; 1 ‘You do take your job seriously, don’t you? ’A faint smile re- 
turned to her face. 

‘I don’t understand.’ 

She pointed to the telephone. ‘That would inform them much 
more quickly that the papers can’t be signed today.’ 

. ‘But—’ 

‘Don’t be silly,’ she said with a touch of asperity. ‘Call them, 
then take the rest of the day off. You haven’t had a holiday 
since you came here.’ 

A smile came to his lips. ‘That’s very kind of you, madame.’ 
He came into the room. ‘But I wouldn't know that to do with 
myself.’ 

She got to her feet and crossed to the window. She looked 
down toward the harbor with its white yachts and sails. ‘Sir 
Peter doesn't give you much time for fun.’ 

He placed the papers on the desk in a folder. He picked up 
the telephone. ‘I didn’t think he was supposed to.’ 

She turned to him suddenly. ‘Do you know W'hy he really 
hired you?’ 

He stared at her, the telephone forgotten in his hand. ‘Some- 
times I wonder. It seems as if I’m the last person he needs.’ 
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She laughed. 'He hired you for me. He thought I needed you. 
Slowly he put down the telephone. 

• 'He loves me,’ she continued, 'and he wants me to have every- 
thing. So he brought you home.’ 

‘Did he tell you this?’ .... L . 1q 

‘Of course not ; do you think he would be that much a tool/ 

Look, I’ve brought you home a lover?’ _ . , 

He stared at her, then his eyes fell. ‘I’m sorry'. I did not know'. 
She turned and looked out the window again, ‘Of course you 
didn’t, that was what I liked about you. You were too much a 
gentleman to even think such a thing.’ 

‘Tomorrow when Sir Peter returns I’ll hand in my notice.’ 

She looked at him. ‘You are a gentleman. Where will you go : 
what will you do? Do you have any money?’ 

He thought of the hundred francs a week that Sir Peter paici 
him and shook his head. 

‘Then don’t be a fool,’ she said sharply. ‘You are not to leave 
here until you have money.’ 

'At one hundred francs a week?’ 

‘That’s something Sir Peter taught me,’ she said. ‘There is 
always an opportunity to make money when there is a lot ol 
money around.’ She came back into the room. 'Look for it 
you’ll find it.’ 

He shook his head. ‘I’m afraid not. I have no talent for mak- 
ing money.’ 

She looked at him curiously. ‘You don’t like work, do you?’ 
He grinned at her. ‘I guess that’s it. Work is boring. There is 
never any fun. I’ve had enough of it’ 

‘How do you expect to get money then?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Perhaps I’ll find a rich American 
girl to marry.’ 

She nodded seriously. ‘That would be preferable to piarinc 
the gigolo to Madame Goyen.’ 

He stared at her. He had not thought she mould t&k* 

seriously. 'But it takes money to make money.’ ' 

‘Perhaps I can help you,’ she said. ‘New c-. 
rest of the afternoon o5.’ 


He nodded and left the library, though ft* did n -‘ lea- - 
house. Instead he went to his room and got cut 
sticky clothing and took a shower. Then h* "1 ,/V” 

bed and lit a cigarette. Before it was 
knock came at the door. ' ‘ 

He smiled to himself and, stamri^ r,- 
shrugged into a robe as he opened th* rfrrr -rZ- r 'Z, 

I have an idea that may help yen/ " 





‘Yes?’ He saw her eyes fall to the front of his half-open robe. 
A faint flush began to rise over her face. 

She made an effort to look away but in spite of herself her 
eyes could not leave the fascination of his rapidly increasing 
tumescence. Her lips parted. ‘I — ’ 

‘I have a better idea,’ he interrupted, drawing her toward the 
bed. ‘I think it’s about time I began to earn all of my salary.’ 

‘I have to see you,’ she whispered as he came into the dining 
room. ‘Don’t go upstairs after dinner.’ 

He nodded to show that he understood and went to his ac- 
customed place at the table. He remained standing until Sir 
Peter came in, and then the two of them sat down. 

After dinner, as usual, Sir Peter retired. Sergei went out onto 
the terrasse and waited. A few minutes later she appeared. They 
stood at the railing and looked out at the flaming sun going 
down behind the mountains. 

‘I’m pregnant,’ she whispered. 

He stared at her in surprise. ‘With twenty-two bidets in the 
house you — ’ He caught himself. ‘Are you sure?' 

She nodded silently. Her face was pale. 

He whistled softly. ‘1 wonder if Sir Peter ever considered this 
one?’ 

She didn’t answer. 

‘Have you told him?’ 

She shook her head. ‘Not yet.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ 

‘Get rid of it. I have asked my doctor to make the arrange- 
ients.' 

‘You’ll never get away with it. He’ll find out.’ 

‘I have to take that chance,’ she said desperately. ‘What else 
an I do?’ 

He pulled a cigarette from his pocket and lit it. He stared at 
er thoughtfully. ‘When?’ 

‘Tomorrow. He has to attend the board meeting at the bank 
il afternoon. You’ll have to drive me to the clinique and back ; 
don’t dare trust the servants. I’ll make up some excuse so I 
in stay in bed for a few days.’ 

Abruptly he flipped his cigarette over the railing. He watched 
tumble end over end into the garden below. ‘What time?’ 

‘I won’t come down for lunch. I’ll pretend to be sick in the 
orning.’ 

‘What time?’ 

‘After lunch, as soon as he leaves for the bank.’ She put her 
hand on his arm. ‘I’m sorry.’ 

He looked down at her. ‘I am too.’ 
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She started to speak, then changed her mind. She turned and 
went into the house. He watched her walk up the grand stair- 
case and then turned back toward the harbor. Slowly the sun 
disappeared behind the mountain and it was night And still he 
stood there. 

She looked at her watch. It was almost two-thirty. She had 
heard the big limousine go down the driveway over half an 
hour ago. Wiry hadn’t Sergei come for her yet? Then there was 
a soft knock at the door. Quickly she moved toward it. 

‘What took you so long?’ she asked, then the words stopped 
in her throat. 

It wasn’t Sergei who stood there. 

‘May I come in?’ 

‘Of course,’ she said. She moved back from the door to the 
center of the room. ‘Sergei told you?’ 

He closed the door behind him. ‘Yes.’ 

He saw the tears in her eyes when he turned. ‘I suppose 
there’s no use in my telling you that I’m sorry.’ 

His eyes met hers steadily. ‘There’s nothing for you to be 
sorry about. We will have a beautiful son.’ 

Sergei sat in the train later that afternoon looking out the 
window at the countryside rolling past. There were times when 
he could see far out into the Mediterranean from the corniche 
along which the tracks were laid. At other times the mountains 
hovered over the train like twin guardians. 

He looked down at the newspaper on his lap without really 
seeing it. He had done the right thing. He knew that. And it 
wasn’t only the hundred thousand francs that Sir Peter had 
given him which made him feel that way. It was the look in the 
old man’s eye when he had told him. 

It wasn’t that he had been brought to have an affair with her. 
It was more than that. He had been brought to do what the old 
man could never do, and now it was done. 

A wry grin crossed his lips. Not bad. A hundred thousand 
francs in stud fees wasn’t bad at all. That was the way to do it. 
It was better than working for a living. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

The first thing wc have to do is buy you a few Chinese girls.’ 
ie language was French, but with a heavily guttural Greek 
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• Christopoulos’ nephew was nothing' like Marcel had im- 
agined him to be. He was short but slim, and darkly good 
looking. His suits were immaculately tailored, in many ways 
superior to anything Marcel had seen in Europe. 

‘Stay away from the refugees,’ Eli continued, ‘the white 
wofrien will only get you into trouble. If you don’t wind up with 
a disease, you'll end up in a worse mess with the police. They’re 
always involved in one sort of plot or another.’ 

Marcel found his voice. ‘What do I need any woman for? I 
can get along without them.’ 

The dark eyes considered him shrewdly. ‘That’s what you 
think. You haven’t met the sort of women we have out here. 
They keep grabbing for your cock until they get it.’ He lit a 
cigarette. ‘Besides, the Chinese are a smart race. They won’t 
accept you until they see you have accepted them.’ 

‘And buying Chinese girls will indicate this?’ 

Eli nodded. ‘Yes, and even more. It will show that you intend 
to stay here. Whether you do or not is immaterial. Once you 
buy a girl you are always responsible for her ; therefore, even if 
you should go away you will still be here. Understand?’ 

Marcel nodded. It was odd but he understood. 

‘The next thing is to get you some decent clothes.’ 

‘What’s the matter with my clothes? I had them all made just 
before I left Paris.’ 

\ ‘They’re too European,’ Eli said. ‘Only the refugees here wear 
.'European clothing. Besides, the French are the worst men’s 
tailors in the world. There are proper tailors in Hong Kong.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ Marcel groaned. The overnight trip on the ancient 
rolling ship from Hong Kong had been the worst part of the 
journey out from Paris. ‘I won't go back there.’ 

Eli grinned. ‘You won’t have to. My tailor will come here for 
the fittings.’ 

‘But what will I do with all the clothes I already bought?’ 

‘Give them away.’ the young Greek replied negligently. ‘Per- 
haps some Chinese will accept them in trade, possibly for a 
house girl. But you won’t get anything much for them.’ He got 
to his feet. ‘Come. My apartment is in the building behind the 
casino.’ 

‘I’d like to take a look around first if I may.’ 

‘Not until you have the proper clothing,’ Eli replied firmly. 
‘God alone knows how much face you have already lost walk- 
ing through the casino carrying your own luggage! ’ 

He clapped his hands sharply and a servant came in for 
Marcel’s bags. ‘We can’t even go shopping for girls until after 
you get your clothing. No respectable Chinese would sell his 
daughter to a man dressed like you 1’ 
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Her name was Jade Lotus. She was fourteen years old and/ 
delicately made. Her skin was the color of rose ivory, her eyes 
large and dark, and her face delicately oval, not round like 
most Chinese girls. And she walked as gracefully and lightly 
on her feet as if they had not been bound at all. Marcel could .- . 
tell with one glance that she was not like the others. / 

He looked at her father. The old man was sitting quietly, 
sipping his tea. Marcel turned to Eli. He too was silent. He- 
sipped at the tea. 

After a moment he spoke. It was in Cantonese, a language 
Marcel did not understand. "Your tea has the fragrance of a 
thousand flowers, Honorable Tao.’ 

‘It is but a poor attempt to please the palates of my honor- 
able guests,’ the old man replied softly. 

‘I have your permission to speak, in French? It is the lan- 
guage of my friend here.’ 

‘Of course.’ Tao Minh bowed graciously. He looked over 
at Marcel. 'French is a language of which I am most fond. It 
has a music very much like our own.’ 

Marcel could not help his look of surprise but he remem- 
bered to be polite. ‘I thank you for your indulgence of my 
ignorance.’ 

The old man nodded graciously. He picked up a small 
mallet from the table and struck a tiny gong. Before its musical 
tone had faded his tea had been taken away and a long slim 
pipe placed next to him. He held the thin bowl over a small 
candle in a glass in the center of the table. After a moment he 
inverted the bowl so the flame could lick into it. Then he put the 
stem delicately into his mouth. 

Marcel stared at him in fascination. Neither of the men he 
had bought the first two girls from was like this one. By con- 
trast they seemed common, even vulgar. 

What you need is a girl of high caste,’ Eli had explained to 
him. ’One of good manners and breeding who will act as your 
hostess, your number-one wife. It is she who will entertain your 
friends and run your household. It is she who will maintain 
your “face."’ 


'Let’s get one then.’ Marcel was tired of the delays— first the 

k 8, n° W gil!s ' He was be ginning to feel he would 
never be allowed into the casino. 

-Jn^ n0 iY ha o eaS l y; Eli Said - * There arc not many such ark 
Xs'' y the Wcalthy Chinese wan t them for t W 


’What am I supposed to do then? 
one?' 


Wait forever until we fj 


d 


Take it easy, my friend, this is the Orient, not France, Tr.'-; 
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are not done as quickly here as at home. But do not give up 
hope. There is one girl I have heard of who might fill the re- 
quirements but — ’ , - . , 

‘But what?’ Marcel interrupted impatiently. Let s get her ana 


have it over with!’ 

‘Not so fast. There must be something wrong with the girl. 
She is old and not yet chosen. I have asked my agents to investi- 
gate.’ 

‘Old?’ Marcel had asked. ‘How old?’ 

‘Past fourteen.’ 

Marcel stared at him. ‘You call that old? * 

Eli met his eyes. ‘It is old in a country where the most 
eligible are married at eight or ten.’ 

Finally the agents brought back a satisfactory report. Jade 
Lotus was very beautiful, well educated, and highly trained. 
She had a lovely singing voice and could play several instru- 
ments, including the small lyre of which the Chinese are so 
fond. It took a great deal of questioning on Eli’s part to find out 
why she had not yet been married, but at last the flaw was 
revealed. 

Jade Lotus walked like a Western woman. It was as if her 
;et had never been bound. Her father had called in specialist 
fter specialist but there was nothing they could do. He had all 
ut resigned himself to having her forever in his house. 

Now the old man nodded benevolently at Marcel. 'The frag- 
ance of the poppy is most relaxing after tea.’ 

Marcel wondered at a civilization that allowed one quietly to 
moke a pipeful of opium after tea and still persisted in binding 
l girl child’s feet despite all the laws that had been passed 
tgainst it. 

Apparently it was time for the bargaining to commence. ‘My 
fiend has come here to establish a home.’ 

The old man nodded. ‘May the gods of fortune attend him.’ 

‘He is a man of great standing in the Western world.’ 

‘I am honored that he enters my house.’ 

‘He seeks a number-one wife,’ Eli continued, ‘someone with 
vhom he can share his old age and blessings.’ 

‘Many Westerners have so proclaimed,’ the old man re- 
died, ‘but in time they all returned to their own land leaving 
mpty homes and broken hearts behind.’ 

Marcel felt his heart sink. This old man was on to him. He 
coked at Eli, 

But Eli was ready with an answer. ‘My friend is willing to 
ake insurance against such a day, though he knows it will 
icvcr occur.’ 


Tao drew at his pipe and nodded. ‘I have come to depend 
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on Jade Lotus.’ he said. ‘She is by far the -brightest and most 
beautiful of all my daughters.’ 

‘She is also the eldest, almost beyond the age of favourable 
marriage.’ 

‘Only because I have been most careful in the selection of a 
husband for her. So fair a flower demands a most particular 
garden.’ 

‘Overcaution has placed many a girl in the gardens on the 
other side of the hill,’ Eli replied. 

They all knew what that meant. Older girls were often sold to 
brothels on the far side of the port. Tao’s expression did not 
change as he looked at Marcel. ‘How is one to judge the sin- 
cerity of another’s affection?’ 

‘My friend offers one thousand dollars Hong Kong as a token 
of his sincerity.’ 

The Chinese made a casual gesture with his pipe. ‘A mere 
nothing compared with the esteem in which 1 hold Jade Lotus.’ 

Marcel looked up in surprise as Eli get to his feet. ‘We thank 
the Honorable Tao for his gracious hospitality and beg a thous- 
and pardons for daring to intrude upon his valuable time.’ 

Tao was upset at this sudden termination of negotiations. In 
spite of himself words came from his lips. ‘Just a moment, just 
a moment. Why are all Westerners always in such a hurry?’ 

From behind the large screen Jade Lotus watched and smiled 
to herself as Eli sat down and the bargaining began again. She 
had noticed that the one who bought her had not got up when 
his friend did. 

The next day a heavy-set Portuguese policeman sat in the 
chair in front of Eli’s desk. He took out a handkerchief and 
mopped his face. ‘It has been brought to our attention that 
your friend has been buying wives.’ He glanced at Marcel. ‘You 
are aware that there arc laws against such practices?’ 

Eli grinned. ‘Is it against the law- for a man to hire servants 
for his house?’ 

The policeman smiled. ‘No, of course not.’ He looked again 
at Marcel. ‘But 1 thought this might be a good opportunity to 
meet your friend.’ 

Eli introduced them. ‘Detective Lieutenant Goa keeps an eye 
out for us in case there should be trouble.’ 

The two men shook hands. 

‘Once every month he gets an envelope containing ten 
thousand Hong Kong dollars. No one has yet been able to 
figure out where it comes from.’ x 

The policeman grinned. ‘There arc always two cr.tr , n, 
duty outside each night.’ 
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The lad was not easily discouraged. ‘Eight year old? Five?’ 
He paused. ‘Boys? You like boys? Velly tlicky.’ 

Marcel didn’t bother to answer. He pushed open the door of 
the house before which he stood, and entered. The heavy odor 
of incense, intended to hide the aroma of opium, grabbed at his 
nostrils. He resisted the impulse to sneeze as the young Chinese 
came toward him. 

Behind the closed outer door Marcel heard the boy’s voice 
from the street. ‘Plickl’ 

The young Chinese made a face. ‘I don’t know what’s hap- 
pening to the children nowadays. They have no respect for their 
elders. I apologize a thousand times.’ 

Marcel smiled. ‘It does not matter, Kuo Minh. The tree is no 
longer responsible for the fruit once it falls upon the ground.’ 

Kuo Minh bowed. 'You are most understanding. My father 
and my uncles are waiting upstairs.’ 

They climbed the rickety steps to the top floor of the building. 
Though he had come this way many times now Marcel always 
paused in wonder at the change between this floor and the 
others. Suddenly the halls were intricately inlaid in fruitwood 
and teak, and the doors were of richly burnished ebony with 
ivory trim. Kuo Minh opened one and stood back to allow him 
to enter. 

A lovely young girl in classic silks came forward and knelt at 
his feet to remove his shoes and put on native slippers. When 
she disappeared Marcel followed the young man into the next 
room. 

There the four men seated at the small table rose and bowed. 
He returned their greeting and accepted an invitation from Kuo 
Minh’s father to be seated. Almost instantly another young girl 
brought tea. 

The four men waited politely until their guest had refreshed 
himself. Then as usual it was Kuo Minh’s father who did the 
talking. It wasn't until after they had exchanged polite small 
talk about Marcel’s health and the health of his wives that he 
got down to business. 

'You have word for us about the guns?’ 

‘I have heard,’ Marcel answered quietly. 

The old man glanced at the others, then back at Marcel. 
‘Good. We have a quantity of poppy with which to pay.’ 

Marcel allowed a look of regret to cross his face. ‘I am most 
reluctant to report that it is ships my client is interested in. not 
poppy.’ 

Kuo Minh’s father sucked in his breath. ’But • V nI ' v;lJS 

traded for poppy.’ 
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times what it cost him. He was actually profiting from both 
sides of each deal. A year later when the statement came from 
the bank in Switzerland even he had been surprised. He had 
over three million dollars in gold to his credit. 

It was then that Marcel made up his mind to return to 'his 
original purpose. To acquire ships. But if he approached the 
Japanese they would realize how badly he wanted the ships. 
The only way was to have the Chinese get them for him. 

Now the old man turned and spoke rapidly to his son. After a 
moment Kuo Minh turned to Marcel. ‘They say they haven’t the 
money for ships. All they have is poppy. The monkey men 
won’t take poppy.’ 

Marcel pretended to think over what they had said. ‘Do they 
know of any ships they can get?’ 

The men spoke rapidly among themselves. This time the old 
man spoke directly to Marcel. ‘There are at least ten old ships 
we can buy but they are expensive. Perhaps they would cost 
even more.’ 

Marcel kept his face impassive. ‘How expensive?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ the old man said, ‘we do not have the 
money.’ 

Again Marcel pretended to be lost in thought. ‘Would it help 
if I found another market for your poppy?’ 

The old man nodded. ‘It would be a great help.’ 

‘I will make inquiries. But I doubt I can get you as high 
prices.’ 

‘We will be forever in your debt.’ 

"Bon.’ Marcel got up. ‘I will be in touch with you soon to let 
you know what success I have had.’ 

They rose and bowed ceremoniously. After Marcel's footsteps 
had faded they spoke among themselves. ‘They arc all the same,’ 
one said, ‘sooner or later their greed overcomes them.' 

‘Yes,’ replied another, ‘you would think he would be satis- 
fied stealing from both us and the Russian. But no, that is no: 
enough. Now he plans to take even more from us to purchase 
his accursed ships.’ 

‘1 think it is time we sent him to join his predecessor m f -- i 
harbor.’ <mift n tiiirri 



‘He has become rich,’ Christopoulos ranted. ‘In less than a 
year he has amassed three millions in Swiss banks. Now wc find 
that he owns the twenty ships he was supposed to buy for us. 
And he has the nerve to tell us that he can arrange for us to 
lease them.* , 

Sir Peter looked "At him steadily. ‘What do you wantme todo l 

‘Surely the money came from somewhere. Since the books of 
the casino are in order, he has to be stealing from you.’ 

Sir Peter smiled. ‘Not from me. His accounts are meticulous. 
He has collected the full amount for me on every transaction.’ 

‘Then he must be overcharging your customers.’ 

‘That’s their tough luck.’ Sir Peter shrugged. ‘My prices are 
high enough to satisfy me. If they wish to pay more I cannot 
stop them.’ 

‘Then there’s nothing you can do to stop him?’ 

‘I have no reason to stop him,’ Sir Peter corrected. ‘Only you 
have, only you can.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Don’t lease the ships from him. What is he going to do with 
twenty ships and no cargoes? He will break himself in a month.’ 

‘Then the Japanese will repossess them and we'll be just as 
bad off as before.’ 

‘That’s your tough luck.’ Sir Peter looked at his watch. ‘I must 
be going now. It is nearly bedtime for my son. I try to be there 
as often as I can. At my age I can’t look forward to being there 
for too many more.’ 

He walked the taillcur to the door. ‘You know, Christopoulos, 
you shouldn’t be so greedy. A long time ago I learned to stick to 
my own business. You should do what you do best — dealing 
cards.’ 

Eli looked up as his uncle got into the car. ‘What did the old 
man say?’ 

Christopoulos cursed. 

'He won’t do anything?’ 

‘No, he says his books are in order too.’ His voice went 
slightly bitter. ‘I have the feeling he was laughing at me.’ 

They rode in silence for a few minutes. ‘What are you going 
todo?’ 

‘Damn him,’ the uncle replied. T told the baron I didn’t trust 
him. If he were here I would kill him with my bare hands.’ 

'Why bother?’ Eli asked lightly. ‘In Macao there is someone 
who would be glad to do it for you.’ 

The uncle looked over at him. 

‘If he hasn’t been stealing from you and he hasn’t been steal- 
ing from Sir Peter he must be stealing from someone. So it must 
be liie Chinese with whom he is doing business.’ 
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’You know them?’ 

‘Everybody in Macao knows them. All it would take is a letter 
from me.’ 

‘But surely they’re not that supid. They must know what he is 
doing without your telling them. Why haven’t they killed him 
before this?’ 

Eli glanced at his uncle. ‘The Chinese are not like us. In the 
Orient there is a thing called “face.” So long as only he and they 
knew, it did not matter. They still got what they wanted. But 
should it become common knowledge that he is stealing from 
them they would lose much face if they did not kill him.’ 

Christopoulos’ face twisted in anger. ‘Give me one month to 
make the proper arrangements with the Japanese. Then write 
your friend a letter.’ 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

Marcel sat behind his desk and studied the American. He was 
tall and red-faced and his eyes were blue and hard. Marcel 
glanced down at the business card again. 

JOHN HADLEY, VICE PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN FREIGHT LINES, INC. 

Marcel looked at him again. ‘And what can I do for you, Mr 
Hadley?’ 

Hadley came right to the point. ‘I came here looking for ships. 
You’ve got them all.’ 

Marcel made a disparaging gesture. ‘Not all.’ 

‘No,’ Hadley admitted wryly, ‘only those that arc still sea- 
worthy.’ He leaned forward in his chair. ‘I am authorized to 
offer you a handsome profit if you will sell them to us.’ 

Marcel smiled. ‘That is always good to hear. But I am not yet 
prepared to sell.’ 

‘What are you going to do with them? You haven’t reached 
an agreement on your leasing deal. And you’re surely not going 
to cat them.’ 

Marcel was no longer casual. Apparently the American was 
well informed. ‘They will lease the ships.’ 

‘I have heard they won’t. I havchcard they made a proposition 
to the Japanese to buy the ships after they’ve starved you out.’ 

Marcel stared at him. So that was the reason they were taking 
so long in answering. ‘They won’t starve me out,’ lie more 
confidently than he felt. ‘I will find cargoes.’ 

‘How?’ the American asked. ‘Here in Macao?’ 

It was true. It was only small shipping that came 
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big cargoes went elsewhere. There was a saying on the wharfs. 
If it’s too big to be smuggled who needs it? Marcel took a deep 
breath, ‘I have agents in Hong Kong.’ 

’You have nobody,’ Hadley replied positvely. ‘If you don t 
make a deal with the Greeks you’ve had it. The Japs will have 
their ships back in two months.’ 

‘In that case why don’t you go to them?’ 

Hadley smiled. ‘Because we want to make sure we get the 
ships. I’d rather make a bum deal with you and get them than 
take a chance on the Japanese.’ 

‘You speak frankly.’ 

‘It’s the only way we do business. My boss has no patience 
with devious schemes. He goes after what he wants.’ 

Marcel nodded. He knew the reputation of the owner of 
American Freight Lines. A poor Boston Irishman, he had fought 
his way up to gain control of many companies and he had 
amassed tremendous wealth. It was his ruthlessness and deter- 
mination that gave his shipping line almost a freight monopoly 
to and from South America. 

Marcel tried to remember what else he had heard about 
James Hadley. In recent years it was said he had turned more 
-nd more to politics. He had become important in the political 
arty that had just elected Roosevelt for a second term, and 
icre was talk that the President would offer him an ambas- 
idorship. Already he had represented the country at several 
nportant diplomatic negotiations, where he had only succeeded 
1 creating an impression of complete vulgarity. But now he had 
vo sons in his large family at Harvard and there was talk that 
e was softening. Like all the newly rich he had begun to think 
f entering the new world to which money alone would not 
dmit him. The world of influence. 

Suddenly it dawned on Marcel that the man opposite him bore 
te same name. He picked up the card again. ‘You are related?’ 
The American nodded. ‘We are first cousins.’ 

‘I see.’ 

Hadley waited a moment, then, when Marcel did not con- 
nue, said, ‘Then you are determined not to sell your ships?’ 
Marcel nodded. 

‘In that case I have an alternative suggestion. We have fifty 
ships flying the American flag. We would like to transfer them 
to foreign registry for tax purposes. I propose that we pool 
them in a mutual company and register them in a country whose 
neutrality would be maintained in case of war. That way our 
ships would be assured of the freedom of the seas.’ 

Marcel shook his head. ‘That is impossible. They would still 
be known as your ships.’ 
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Hadley looked at him shrewdly. ‘Not if we sold them to you. 
Our interest would be vested in a Swiss corporation.’ 

‘But what country could we register them in? Swiss registry 
would never stand up.’ 

‘You spent many years as assistant in the Corteguayan con- 
sulate in Paris.’ 

Again Marcel stared. The Americans were much shrewder 
than he had thought. ‘But Corteguay already has an agreement 
with the De Coyne interests.’ 

‘And what have they to show for it?’ Hadley asked scorn- 
fully. ‘Four lousy ships when twenty would not be enough!’ 

‘Still they do have an agreement.’ 

‘How long do you think that agreement would stand up if we 
pointed out to their president the advantages of doing business 
with us?’ Hadley retorted. ‘Politicians are the same all over the 
world.’ 

For the first time in a long while Marcel thought about the 
dead consul. Jaime Xcnos had wanted something like this for 
his country more than anything else in the world. Still, this 
would have horrified him. But the American was right. There 
were not many with the integrity of Dax’s father. 

‘How would you get to cl Prcsidentcl' Marcel asked. ‘I was 
merely a clerk in the consulate. I would have absolutely no in- 
fluence.’ 

'Leave that to us,’ Hadley replied with assurance. ‘All I need 
from you is an agreement in principle.’ He got to his feet. ‘I’m 
going back to Hong Kong on the afternoon boat. Think it over. 
I’ll be at the Peninsula Hotel for a few days if you should want 
to get in touch with me.’ 

‘I’ll think about it.’ 


They shook hands and Marcel stared thoughtfully at the door 
after Hadley left. He knew why Hadley was remaining in Hong 
Kong — to talk with the Japanese about the ships. He was taking 
no chances, whatever Marcel’s decision might be. 

Suddenly Marcel cursed. Somewhere along the line some- 


thing had gone wrong. It had to be something he had never sus- 
pected. Angrily his fist hit the desk. Damn the Greeks! The old 
saying that you could never trust one was absolutely true. Al- 
ready they were trying to stab him in the back. And if it hadn t 
been for him, they would never have had a chance at the ships 


at all. 


The house was unusually quiet when lie came home that 
night. Even Jade Lotus seemed subdued as ..tie 
and brought him his slippers. When she bre 
aperitif he asked, ‘Arc you ali right?’ 
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But Jade Lotus still would not look at him. Impatiently one 
of the other wives took her hand and placed it upon him. The 
soft warm touch of her suddenly completed his erection. He 
reached up to turn her face toward him, and suddenly they 
were alone. 

For a moment her eyes looked into his, then she spoke. ‘I am 
afraid to look, my husband,’ she whispered. ‘I have heard that 
Western men are like giants.’ 

‘Is that what the others told you?’ 

She shook her head. ‘No, they are your wives, they would 
never be disloyal. They told me not to be afraid. They said your 
great size only brought them greater joy and pleasure.’ 

A pleasant sensation came over him. Suddenly he felt strong 
and powerful. ‘Look at me.’ 

She closed her eyes. ‘I am afraid.’ 

‘Look at me!’ This time it was a command she dared not dis- 
obey. She opened her eyes and slowly turned her face down- 
ward. Suddenly her eyes stopped and her breath caught. ‘I will 
die,’ she said, ‘I will be stabbed to the heart.’ 

Suddenly he was angry. ‘Go then if you are still afraid. Send 
in one of the others.’ 

He saw the pallor spread over her face. He would never 
know the fear that ran through her at that moment. The dis- 
grace that she would bring to herself and to her family if she 
allowed him to send her away. ‘No, my husband. I am no 
longer afraid.' 

He laughed and reached up for her, but she stayed his hand. 
‘I do not want you to strain yourself, my husband.’ 

Moving quickly, she lowered herself onto him. Again and 
again she drew back as the pain became too pressing. 

He saw her eyes squeeze tight and the tears began to roll 
down her cheeks. ‘Stop,’ he said harshly. 

Her eyes flew open and she stared down at him. The fear in 
her eyes was too much for him. Gently he drew her down be- 
side him. She seemed little more than a child. 

‘Who told you to do it tin's way?’ 

She hid her face in the pillow so that he might not see jer 
shame. ‘My mother,' she whispered. 'It is the only was to a 
sorb Westerners, she says, otherwise they will tear you np ar ■ 

He stroked her long black hair. ‘That’s not true. Come, 
show you.’ r .... j n . 

He began to kiss and caress her and when he <f, 

side even he was surprised at the surge of her P ns ' ! ^'",'; n l, s> .’^ 
had come to be his favorite because there " cite 

wouldn’t do to bring him pleasure in her F c — -- , t ' 
ment. 
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Now she stood before him silent and pale as he sipped at his 
aperitif. .‘I will have my dinner and then go back to the casino. I 
have work to do.’ 

She nodded and left the room silently. A moment later he 
heard a wail from the kitchen, then the sound of angry words. 
He had just started for the kitchen when she appeared in the 
doorway. 

Her face was pale and there was a hint of tears in her eyes. ‘I 
apologize for the disturbance, my husband.’ 

He stared at her. ‘What the hell is wrong?’ 

She didn’t answer. 

‘Well, if you won’t tell me I’ll find out for myself.’ 

Suddenly all his wives were in the room. They were all cry- 
ing. Jade Lotus took one look at them and it was more than 
she could bear. She began to weep too. 

Bewildered, he looked from one to the other. ‘Which one of 
you will tell what is wrong?’ 

At this the other wives began to wail even louder. Jade Lotus 
flung herself at his knees. ‘Don’t go to the casino tonight. Don’t 
leave the house.’ 

‘Why not?’ he asked angrily. ‘What the hell has got into all 
of you?’ 

‘The Tong Minh has already passed the word that you are a 
dead man.’ 

‘What? ’ He was incredulous. ‘How do you know? ’ 

‘This came.’ Jade Lotus got up and took a box from a closet 
and opened it. It was filled with white silk. 

‘What’s that?’ 

'Enough silk to make four mourning dresses. It is the custom 
of the tongs, so the wife is not caught unprepared for widow- 
hood.’ 

‘When did you get this?’ 

‘This afternoon. A messenger came from Kuo Minh and left 
it at our door.’ 

A cold fear began to run through him. ‘I’ll have to get out of 
here. I’ll go to the police.’ 

‘What good will that do?’ Jade Lotus asked. ‘You will be 
dead before you get there. Already they have men watching the 
house.’ 

‘There was no one outside when I came in.’ 

‘They hid themselves. Come, look.’ 

He followed her to a window and peered out through the 
corner of the shade where she lifted it. A man stood in a door- 
way across the street, another down the block by the lamppost. 
He dropped the shade. ‘I’ll telephone the police. They will come 
and get me.’ 
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But the telephone was dead. The wires had been cut. Marcel 
felt a sinking despair. They had thought of everything. Tt must 
be a mistake. Why didn’t they kill me when I came home? ’ 

"Without giving your wives a chance to bid you farewell?’ 
Jade Lotus’ voice was shocked. "They are not savages.’ 

For a moment he thought he was going to be sick, then he 
pulled himself together. ‘There must be a way to get out of 
here.’ 

There was no answer. Angrily he turned and went back into 
the living room. He pulled open a drawer of the desk and took 
out the revolver he kept there as protection against prowlers. 
The cold m 'tal was oddly reassuring though he had never even 
fired a gun before. 

His wives came into the room. Jade Lotus whispered some- 
thing to them in rapid Chinese. One by one they nodded, then 
she turned to him. "There is one way.’ 

He looked at her, startled. ‘Why didn’t you tell me before?’ 

‘We did not want to see you become a murderer,’ she said 
simply. ‘It is bad enough that the Tong says you are a thief.’ 

He couldn’t meet the look in her eyes. ‘What makes them say 
such a thing?’ 

*A letter came from the one who was at the casino before 
you. It claims you did not give them all the money you got for 
their poppy.’ 

Now it was clear to him. Why the Greeks were so sure that 
they would get the ships. They would be returned to the Japa- 
nese because of the unpaid balance after his death. 

‘How can I getaway?’ he asked almost humbly. 

‘Wc have been instructed to leave the house before ten o’- 
clock. One of us will remain here. You will leave wearing her 
clothes.’ 

‘Which one of you?’ 

‘I will remain,’ Jade Lotus said, ‘I am the number-one wife, 
it is my duty. Besides, I am the one nearest to you in size. I even 
walk like you.’ 

He stared at her, ‘But won’t you be in danger? What will 
they do when they find you instead of me?’ 

‘I will be in no danger,’ she said quietly. 

But all that night on the little Portuguese smuggler taking 
him to Hone Kona Marcel would not allow himself to. think 



' ‘Jade Lotus!’ he cried out in the dark. He could see her face 
. and the terrible knowledge in it. That leaving her in his stead 
had condemned her to death. 

Many years later, when he was very rich and there had been 
many women, he would come to think of her only as the pret- 
tiest of the four Chinese girls whom he had bought in Macao. 

But that night he cried out her name. 

And he wept for the cowardice that had made him flee. 

And for her. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

‘I’d like Dax to stay with us here in Boston until he finds a 
place of his own,’ Robert said when his sister came down to 
breakfast. 

Caroline hesitated. ‘But that means his man stays too. The 
one who’s always with him.’ 

Robert nodded. ‘Fat Cat.’ 

Caroline shivered. ‘That’s the one. He sends chills through 
ne. He’s always watching.’ 

Robert laughed. ‘That’s his job. He’s been with Dax ever 
ince he was a kid. Their president made him Dax’s bodyguard 
that time when they were all out in the jungle.’/ 

‘They’re not in the jungle now. Why does he still hang 
around? It’s not like he were a servant or anything.’ 

‘He’s part of the family. I guess. And since his father died, 
he’s all the family Dax has.’ 

Caroline picked up her coffee and tasted it. She made a face. 
‘God, this coffee’s horrible 1 Will we ever find a cook who can 
make proper coffee?’ 

Robert laughed again. ‘You say the same thing every morn- 
ing. You forget that we’re in America. Their coffee is different 
from ours.’ 

‘I’m going to write Papa and see if he can’t send us a cook.’ 

‘Bon’ There was a sound at the door and Robert looked up. 
He got to his feet as Caroline’s house guest came into the room. 
‘Good morning. Sue Ann.’ 

The pretty blond girl smiled. ‘Good mornin’, Robert,’ she 
said in a softly Southern accent. ‘Good mornin’, Caroline deah.’ 

Robert remained standing after Sue Ann sat down. ‘Then it’s 
all right if Dax stays with us?’ 

Caroline shrugged. ‘Why not? The house is certainly big 
enough.’ 
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'He arrives in New York tomorrow. I think I’ll fly down to .,, 
meet him.’ "• • • 

Sue Ann looked at Caroline curiously after Robert had left:-.' 
‘That name,’ she said, ‘it’s oddly familiar. I’ve heard it some- 
where.’ 

‘Dax is a friend of my brother’s. They went to school in 
France together.’ 

Sue Ann picked up her coffee cup. ‘This coffee’s delicious,’ 
she said absently. ‘Wait a minute! Isn’t he the polo player, the 
one who became an ambassador when his father died?’ 

‘Yes. But not an ambassador, Sue Ann, only a consul.’ 

‘What’s the difference? I hear he’s fantastic ! ’ 

‘Fantastic?’ Caroline stared at her friend. There were times 
she didn’t understand her friend at all. Why was it every man 
she was going to meet was ‘fantastic’? She had heard this phrase 
at least once a week ever since she had met Sue Ann. 

Dax has changed, Caroline thought, as he came into the house 
with Robert. A feeling of surprise came over her. He was grown 
now, he wasn’t a boy any longer. He was a man. She hadn’t 
realized that less than a year could make that much difference. 
The last time she had seen him was a few months before his 
father had died. She had come to America several months earlier 
than her brother. 

Now Dax saw her and smiled. She came forward and turned 
up her cheek for his kiss, French fashion. ‘How pleasant it is to 
see you again, Caroline.’ 

His voice was deeper too, she thought, and alongside him 
Robert looked like a schoolboy. ‘I’m so glad to be here to wel- 
come you, Dax. How was your trip?’ 

‘Bon,’ he said, ‘until we landed. Then the reporters wouldn’t 
leave me alone.’ 

‘You see? We have a real celebrity on our hands!’ 

Dax smiled deprecatingly at Robert. ‘Reporters are the same 
all over. If there isn’t any news they will try to make some.’ 

Caroline felt oddly flustered. This wasn’t the boy she had 
teased in the poolhouse. She had the strange feeling that she 
would never dare to that again. He raised his head, looking over 
her toward the staircase. Without turning she knew that Sue 
Ann had come down. A faint jealousy stirred inside her. The 
cocotte had spent all morning in front of her mirror, preening 
herself. 

Caroline turned as Sue Ann came toward them, honey blond 
and tan. Damn, Caroline cursed silently, why do all American 
girls have to be so tall? She turned to Dax. Td like v~-- to meet 
my friend. Sue Ann Daley. Sue Ann, this is Dax X* - ^ . 
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‘Enchants,' Dax said, taking her outstretched hand and kiss- 
ing it. 

Sue Ann flushed, then looked up at him. ‘I’m so pleased to 
meet you,Mistuh Xenos.’ Caroline had never heard her Southern 
drawl so pronounced. ‘I’ve already heard so much about you. 

Dax turned to Caroline. Instantly he knew what she was 
thinking. He felt an inward smile. Serves her right, he thought, 
she has had it too much all her own way. ‘Why didn’t you write 
and tell me there were such beautiful women in America, Caro- 
line? If I had known that I wouldn’t have waited so long.’ 

‘Women’ was the word he had used, not ‘girls.’ Caroline 
noticed that immediately. He had grown up. Suddenly he 
seemed beyond her and she grew angry. 

‘I would have,’ she said, hiding her feelings behind a smile. 
‘But I thought you would be too busy.’ 

Dax looked past her at Sue Ann. ‘If I had only known,’ he 
said, ‘I never would have been that busy.’ 

Fat Cat came into the room while Dax was dressing for 
dinner. He stood there for a moment, then sat down heavily. 
‘This country is nothing like I thought.’ 

Dax smiled. ‘No Indians? No gangsters?’ 

Fat Cat shook his head. ‘Not any of those. And the accursed 
jheat. One melts in one’s clothing.’ 

‘You’re always complaining. In France it was the damp and 
the cold. Don’t worry, in the winter there will be snow up to 
your ears. You will be cool then.’ 

Fat Cat looked at him. ‘How long arewetostayinthishouse?’ 

Dax turned around. ‘Why?’ 

Fat Cat shrugged. ‘The French one, your friend’s sister. She 
doesn’t like me.’ 

Dax didn’t answer. He knew better than to differ with Fat 
Cat's instincts. ‘Until we can find a place to live.’ 

‘It had better be soon,’ Fat Cat said ominously. 

Dax turned back to the mirror and finished knotting his tie. 
‘What makes you say that?’ 

‘The blond one looks at you as if already you are between her 
legs. And the French one looks at you as if she will kill you once 
you get there.’ 

‘You think she’s jealous?’ 

Fat Cat nodded. ‘More than jealous. She is used to having her 
own way, that one, and she realizes she can no longer be with 
you as she was in France. Look out 1 ’ 

Dax went downstairs and found Robert in the library. ‘Where 
are the girls?’ 
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‘Where else?’ Robert shrugged. ‘Dressing. I have an aperitif 
for you.’ 

‘ Mcrci .’ Daxtookthedrinkandtastcdit. ‘Fastis. Ah.Cestbon.'‘ 
Robert smiled. ‘I thought you could use it.’ 

Dax settled back into his chair. ‘Tell me about America.’ 
Robert looked at him. ‘It’s very different,’ he said cautiously. 
‘I don’t mean just different from home. 1 mean different from 
what we thought.’ 

‘I guessed as much.’ Dax laughed. ‘Fat Cat is disappointed. 
There are no Indians or gangsters.’ 

Robert smiled. ‘I’ll let you in on a secret. So was I when I first 
got here.’ When they had stopped laughing, he turned serious 
gain. ‘What I’m talking about is the American people. Here at 
larvard we meet people like ourselves. Aware of the world and 
>f their part in it. But outside the classrooms, in the streets, they 
re very different. It does not matter to them what happens any- 
vhere else. Their oceans isolate them from world events.’ 

‘In a way they are right. They are big oceans, both the Atlan- 
ic and the Pacific.’ 

‘They won’t always be that big!’ 

‘What about school? Is it difficult?’ 

‘The classes? Not very. About the same as any other. It’s the 
3ther part of school life that is difficult to understand. Their 
sports. Baseball and football. Basketball. The student who ex- 
:cls in these sports is more valued than the highest scholar.’ 

‘It is the same at home. It was like that with soccer. And it 
was the same for me in polo. By the way, is there a polo team?’ 

‘I do not think so. I have received an invitation from friends 
to attend the polo games at Meadowbrook.’ 

‘Meadowbrook?’ Dax’s brow wrinkled. ‘Isn’t that the team 
Hitchcock plays for?’ 

Robert nodded. ‘I believe so.’ 

‘I would like to go at least once. I have never seen Hitchcock 
play.’ 

‘It’s on Long Island. We would have to take the train to New 
York or fly. It would make a nice weekend ; they asked us to 
stay with them.’ 

‘But they don’t even know me.’ , . 

‘That’s the way Americans are,’ Robert said. ‘They 
nothing of asking a complete stranger into their homes- T;'"’ 
weekend, even to stay a month. It doesn’t seem to 
them.’ 
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‘I’m sorry,’ Dax said quickly. ‘I didn’t mean to intrude on 
you in this fashion. If it inconveniences you, I will be glad to 
move to a hotel.’ 

‘I wouldn’t hear of it. This is the first time since I left France 
I’ve had someone to talk to,’ He put down his drink. ‘It’s almost 
like old times. The only thing that is missing is the big Russian.’ 

‘Sergei?’ Dax smiled, ‘I wonder where he is. I tried to call 
him several times before I left but he had moved out and left 
no forwarding address. I thought perhaps he had gone to join 
his father in Germany.' 

‘No, he’s in Switzerland. Caroline had a letter from a friend 
who saw him there. He seems to have come into some money. 
He’s driving a big red Mercedes and seems always to be in the 
company of rich women.’ 

Dax’s eyebrows went up. ‘I guess our friend was more serious 
than we thought when he said he would marry a rich Ameri- 
can!’ 

Robert laughed. ‘He would do better here. You know Caro- 
line’s friend?’ 

‘Sue Ann?’ 

Robert nodded. ‘She inherited at least fifty million dollars 
from her grandfather alone. He was the one who started the 
Penny Saver stores in Atlanta. She’ll get even more when her 
parents die.’ 

j ‘Of course! The Daley Penny Savers. I saw them all over 
England. But I never made the connection.’ 

‘They have even more here.’ Robert picked up his drink, grin- 
ning suddenly. ‘Can you imagine what Sergei would do with a 
girl like that?’ 

Dax laughed. ‘He would go out of his royal purple mind.’ 

Their sudden shouts of laughter were interrupted by Caroline 
and Sue Ann coming down for dinner. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

Her voice was soft and slurry. ‘Honey, nobody, but nobody, 
eats me the way you do.’ 

Dax rolled over on his side and looked up at Sue Ann. Her 
eyes were almost closed and her mouth partly open. Her long 
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‘O.K.’ Dax picked up the telephone. ‘Caroline?* 

‘I’ve called you three times in the last two hours,' she mild, 
her voice annoyed, ‘but that stupid man of yours said you 
were in bed.’ 

‘That’s right, I am.’ 

Her voice was shocked. ‘In the middle of the afternoon?* 

‘You know South Americans — we like long siestas. Besides 
what else is there to do?’ 

‘Robert has classes all day. He asked me to see if you still 
plan to go down to the Hadleys’ with us this weekend?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘We’ll be by at nine tomorrow morning to pick you up.’ 

Dax couldn’t resist annoying her. ‘Is Sue Ann coming with 
us?’ 

‘No,’ she answered sharply. Then her voice softened and for 
the first time he sensed a happy sound to it. ‘Haven’t you heard? 
She’s going away.’ 

‘Away?’ He pretended surprise. ‘Where?’ 

‘To Europe.’ Then Caroline added cattily. ‘Her parents de- 
cided it was about time she got some polish.’ 

Dax was stiff smiling as he put down the telephone. 

‘Dax! Dax!’ He heard the call and, turning, swam lazily 
back to shore. A speedboat filled with youngsters started out to 
sea just as he reached the small dock, its backwash causing him 
to miss his handhold. A hand reached out and pulled him the 
rest of the way to his feet. He looked up and saw it was James, 
Jr., the oldest Hadley brother. 

‘Thanks.’ He looked after the speedboat. ‘Your kid brother 
seems to be having the time of his life.’ 

‘He is,’ Jim said. ‘He’s busy playing captain. This is the first 
year Dad has let him take the boat out on his own.’ He glanced 
• after the rapidly disappearing speedboat and his eyes softened. 
‘He’s only seventeen, you know. Come on up to the beach 
iusc. Til get you a beer.’ 

‘Good idea.’ 

They stood in the shade, drinking the beer right out cf ‘-j’ 
)ttlc. Jim squinted at him in the harsh sun ‘Hov/ do vc2 
here?’ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Robert was waiting for them as they came out of the classroom. 
He was carrying a newspaper, and his face was serious. ‘Have 
you seen the latest?’ 

Jim shook his head. • 

Robert showed them the bold-face headline: Madrid. 
UNDER SIEGE 1 

‘Oh-oh,’ Jim said, ‘that didn’t take long.’ 

Robert read aloud: ‘General Mola, in command of the 
attacking forces, says the end of the war is not far off. In 
addition to the four attacking columns surrounding the city, 
he claims there is a fifth column within Madrid itself, helping 
with the liberation.’ 

‘A fifth column,’ Jim said. ‘That’s a new word for spies and 
traitors.’ 

‘Hey, Jim!’ They all turned as Jeremy Hadley came running 
P- 

‘What is it, younger brother?’ 

‘Can I use your car tonight? I got a real heavy date.’ 

Jim fished in his pockets for the keys. ‘Sure. Just don’t crack 
: up. Dad made me work all year for it.’ 

‘Thanks.’ 

‘Come on up to my place for a beer.’ 

Jeremy looked at Dax. ‘Me too?’ 

Dax grinned. 'You too. We have no personal objections to 
reshmcn.’ 

Jeremy looked at his older brother questioningly. ‘It’s O.K. 
You’re eighteen now. Dad won’t object.’ 

They cut across the yard silently. A strange but closely knit 
amily, Dax thought, observing the two brothers as they walked 
side by side. There was no doubt that their father ruled with an 
iron hand and yet it was clear that the boys worshipped him. 
Everything had been SDelled out for them. 




couple of fellows.’ He covered the mouthpiece with his hand. 
‘Will you guys shut up?’ 

‘There goes the weekend,’ Robert said. 

‘Can’t be much. Probably just some Radcliffe girl.’ 

‘I don’t care what kind of a girl it is,’ Jeremy said seriously. 
T just wish it was me she was calling ! ’ 

‘Make friends,’ el Presidente had written in one of his letters. 
‘Meet all the people you can. Someday the gringos will want to 
come back to Corteguay and you will have made the contacts 
that will make it easier for them to do so. This is most impor- 
tant, my boy, more so even than your studies. It is in this way 
you will help our beloved Corteguay most.’ 

Dax remembered that on his way down to the luncheon meet- 
ing with the elder Hadley. He had done as el Presidente asked, 
though it would have been difficult for him to do anything else. 
Ever since he arrived, the Americans had sought him out. He 
was for them a new kind of celebrity. His Continental manners 
and the fact that he had been born in a country of great vio- 
lences where life was held cheaply seemed to lend a strange 
attraction to his charm. 

Especially for American girls. After a while he almost always 
knew that each new invitation meant that some girl would be 
waiting anxiously to find out whether he was actually all that 
primitive in bed. There were times he wondered about this 
curious compulsion to sexual challenge. In many ways these 
encounters — and that was really the way he came to think of 
them — turned bed into battlefield, rather than a place of 
romance. The main thing seemed to be to prove the traditional 
male superiority. And then somehow when this happened there 
seemed always to be an undercurrent of resentment. Most of 
the time he never saw the girl again. 

Meanwhile with each new conquest his reputation as a Casa- 
nova grew. At times he thought of it with a wryness that helped 
him absorb the jokes and joshing of his friends. He never 
thought of himself as they did, and he once remarked to Robert 
that if the Americans thought of him as a Casanova what 
would they think of Sergei, whose only purpose in life seemed 
to be to have every woman he met. 

That this interfered with his studies went without saying. H| s 
grades were barely above passing, and had it not been that ns 
being at Harvard had certain diplomatic undertones, he mtg ^ 
have been dropped. It wasn’t that he was a bad student , 
was just never enough time for him to apply himself. J)C gnd 
During the summer just past, his second in the *• . 

played polo for the Mcadowbrook team, and at . .. 
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Then they were at the table and Jim, Jr., was getting to his 
feet. ‘Dax, I’d like you to meet my father.’ 

‘My pleasure,’ Dax said, his hand reaching out automatically. 
But it wasn’t at the senior Hadley he was staring. The other 
man at the table was Marcel Campion. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

‘Well, I have to get back to the office,’ James Hadley said, get- 
ting to his feet. He gestured with his hand. ‘No, don’t get up. 
There’s no reason for you to rush off, Dax. I’m sure you and 
Mr Campion have many things to talk about besides the busi- 
ness we discussed.’ 

Young Jim also rose. ‘I have a class, so I’ve got to run along 
too.’ 

A silence fell between them after the others had gone. Dax 
looked at Marcel. He had changed. No longer did he seem the 
ordinary little clerk that Dax remembered. There was some- 
thing about him that was more positive and self-assured. Per- 
haps it was the carefully British tailored suit, but it seemed 
more to be in Marcel’s eyes. They mirrored the confident look 
of a man who knew what he wanted and how to get it. 

Marcel was the first to speak. ‘It’s been a long time, Dax, 
almost two years.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What do you think of him?’ Marcel asked, with a gesture in- 
dicating he meant their host. 

‘He’s everything I heard he was and more,’ Dax answered 
sincerely. 

Marcel slipped into French and Dax followed automatically. 

< ’You know what he said?’ Marcel leaned forward confiden- 
tially. ‘That their Mayor Curley could have been President 
the United States, only he came thirty years too soon. Someda} 
he claims they will have a Catholic as President.’ 

‘I can’t believe it.’ , cJ 

'En vcriic,’ Marcel continued. ‘I think that is what h c F‘ s 
for his eldest son.’ 

‘Jim?’ 



‘It was simple. He had ships for sale, and I wanted them. 

‘But how did you get interested in the ships? I thought you 
vent to Macao to run the casino.’ 

‘1 did. But it wasn’t long before I found out that ships were 

ivailable.’ 

‘How was it that you were able to get them when the De 
Coynes couldn’t?’ 

‘De Coyne is a fool,’ Marcel said emphatically. He leaves 
everything to that English cousin, whose only purpose seems to 
be to hinder the growth of any line that threatens his own. It 
is my belief that he joined the deal only to sabotage it. 

Marcel leaned toward Dax, his voice lowering. ‘When I 
learned this I remembered the need your father expressed for 
ships. ;I borrowed money from some Chinese friends and so 
was able to get twenty. Then I looked about for more, and there 
was Hadley with fifty to sell. Naturally 1 went to him. But that 
one is no fool either. He guessed my intention immediately. 
My impression is that by then he had regretted his hasty deci- 
sion to join the British in a boycott of your country.’ 

‘You mean he regretted the loss of money.’ 

‘In the end it is the same thing. Anyway, he was willing to sell 
me the ships, but only under the condition that his company 
would remain their worldwide freight agents. Before I could 
undertake such a thing I realized immediately that I would 
have to get a firm commitment from Corteguay. Without that I 
should have no use for the ships.’ 

Dax looked at him. ‘I don’t know how cl Presidentc would 
feel about doing business with an American.’ 

"Your president is a practical man,’ Marcel said. ‘By now he 
must realize he can expect no more from De Coyne.’ 

‘But there is still the five million dollars that was paid for the 
franchise,’ Dax pointed out, ‘and it runs for twenty years.’ 

Marcel took a thin cigar from his pocket and lit it. The 
clouds of blue smoke rose slowly around him as he stared at 
Dax. He did not speak until the cigar was glowing evenly. 
‘Don’t make the same mistake that your father did,' he said 
quietly. ‘Your president is not a man of integrity like your 
father. Do you know what happened to that five million 
dollars? Do you really think it went into the treasury of your 
country?’ 

Dax did not answer. 

7 can y° u w * mt happened to it. It is in a bank account in 
Switzerland in cl Presidcnte's own name.’ 

Dax was shocked. If Marcel knew, then surely his father must 
also have known. ‘Did my father . . .’ 

'Your father knew,' 
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‘Then why didn’t he — ’ 

Marcel didn’t let him finish the question. ‘What could he have 
done? Forsake his post? That would not have helped Corte- 
guay. And getting more ships would have. So he kept his mouth 
shut, though in a way I think it hastened his death.’ 

Dax shook his head. He felt a tightening in his throat. His 
poor father. If he had only known ! But then, what could he 
have done? Nothing. 

Marcel took advantage of his continued silence. ‘Why else do 
you think we are willing to pay another five million for a fran- 
chise? Because we are sure el Presidente will accept it. Dax, it 
is time for you to grow up and become a realist. If the deal is 
made, you will be taken care of most handsomely. It is time for 
you to begin to think about yourself. Unless you also intend to 
bankrupt yourself paying the bills of thieves.’ 

‘I don’t knov/,’ Dax said hesitantly. ‘It’s hard for me to be- 
lieve — ’ 

Again Marcel interrupted. ‘What is hard to believe? Can’t 
you see that is exactly why your president sent you here? Just 
for something like this, to make it easier for the United States 
to return to Cortcguay? Don’t you think he already is aware 
that he has received all the aid he can get from Europe?’ 

Dax was silent. 

‘If I were not so positive would I offer to become a citizen of 
Coreguay?’ 

Dax stared at Marcel. ‘You mean you would five in Corte- 
guay and give up your French nationality?’ 

Marcel laughed. ‘Who said anything about living in Corte- 
guay? I merely said I would become a citizen.’ He glanced 
around the room, which was almost empty now. ‘I like the 
United States, especially New York. That’s where the business 
is and that’s where I intend to live.’ 

Later that night, as cl Presidente’s voice crackled metallic- 
ally over the long-distance wires, Dax knew that whether Mar- 
cel had told him the truth or not did not matter. The only ob- 
jection to the proposition that cl Presidente offered was that he 
thought the amount to be paid, really an indemnity to Corte- 
guay for the misery caused by the boycott, should be ten million 
dollars instead of five. And when he finally put down the re- 
ceiver he knew that his job here was done. It was time for him 
to return home. 

Dax looked around the table. Robert and Caroline, Jim and 
Jercmv Hadley and two of their sisters. It was good of them to 
give this little dinner for him at the Ritz Carlton on his last 
night in the States. He felt a wry grin twist his lips. What would 
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people say, he wondered, if they knew that Dax Xenos, the 
modern Casanova, sat alone, the odd man at a dinner cele- 
brating his leaving them. 

The coffee came and Jim cleared his throat, looking around 
at the others. They nodded and he got to his feet. An expec- 
tant silence fell across the table. 

‘Dax,’ Jim said in his easy voice, the hint of a Boston accent 
scarcely noticeable. ‘We, your friends, though we regret that 
you must leave us, respect the fact that you can serve your own 
country best by going home. 

‘But we did not want you to go without some small remem- 
brance of us, something that would always remind you, no 
matter how far away you might be, that you are still with us, 
still one of us. So, bearing in mind that once a Harvard man 
always a Harvard man, we decided that the small memento we 
give you will always serve that purpose.’ 

With unexpectedly clumsy fingers Dax opened the small 
leather box. The gold ring and the crimson stone flashed up at 
him. Dax recognized it immediately ; it was his class ring, class 
of ’39. He looked around at them, aware of the trouble they 
must have gone to to have it made. Ordinarily such a ring would 
not be available to any of them until their final year. And that 
was still more than two years away. 

Quickly he slipped the ring on his finger. It was a perfect fit. 
! He looked around at them. 'Thank you,’ he said simply. ‘I 
shall always wear it. And I shall always remember.’ 

Then Caroline was at his side and when he rose to kiss her 
check, much to his surprise he saw that she was crying. 

He stood at the rail with Fat Cat as the mountains of Corte- 
guay, behind the city of Curatu, appeared through the mists of 
tire morning. 

‘Home!’ Fat Cat said excitedly, his hand suddenly on Dax’s 
shoulders. ‘Look, Dax, home!’ 

The mountains loomed larger as they looked, the motion of 
the ship steady beneath them. Now they could see the green, 
the beautiful dark green of winter, which was really summer in 
Cortcguay. 

Suddenly Dax heard his father’s voice in his ear, just as if he 
were standing beside him. ‘For when you return you will no 
longer be a boy. You will be a man.’ 

Dax felt his eyes blur and the tears begin to roll down his 
cheeks. ‘Yes, Father.’ he whispered. 

But what neither of them had known was that growing up 
would prove to be such a painful and lonely process. 
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MONEY AND MARRIAGE 


Book Three 




CHAPTER ONE 


Bankers’ offices all over the world smelled the same, Sergei 
thought, settling himself into a leather chair. Only Swiss banks 
smelled more so. Older and mustier. Perhaps it was because of 
their reverence for money. Somehow he got the impression 
that their money was older and mustier too. 

The two bankers behind the great double desk stared at him. 
Casually Sergei stared back. He was quite content to let them 
speak first. He didn’t have very much to say anyway. He re- 
mained silent. 

The small bald one spoke first. T am M. Bernstein,’ he said 
in a tight Germanically accented French. ‘This is my associate, 
M. Kastele.’ 

Since they made no gesture to shake hands, Sergei remained 
in his chair. He nodded without speaking. 

Bernstein leaped immediately to the attack. ‘You’re not a 
prince,’ he said, his eyes accusing behind the gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

Sergei smiled and shrugged. ‘So what?’ he replied agreeably. 
‘She knows that.’ 

Bernstein’s eyes, behind the glasses, went suddenly blank. 
‘She already knows?’ he echoed in a puzzled voice. 

Kastele quickly joined his partner in the fray. ‘You’re not 
even a count,’ he said in a voice thick with disapproval. ‘Only 
your father is a count. He’s in the German army.’ 

Suddenly Sergei was annoyed. T wasn’t aware we were meet- 
ing to discuss my family.’ He got to his feet. ‘I don’t particu- 
larly care whether I marry the girl or not. It’s really her idea.’ 
As he turned and started for the door, Bernstein, with surpris- 
ing agility for so small a man, came out from behind the large 
desk. He reached Sergei before he opened the door. ‘Un 
moment. Monsieur Nikovitch ! ’ 

Sergei noticed the thin beads of perspiration on the little 
man’s bald head. ‘There was no offense intended, Count Niko- 
vitch.’ 

Sergei gazed at Bernstein contemptuously. Silently he reached 
for the doorknob. 

Kastele now joined the surrender. He rose, tall and cada- 
verously thin, behind his desk. ‘That's quite right, your 
highness,’ he added in an unctuous voice. 'No oflcnse was 
meant. Please sit down. Prince Nikovitch. I'm sure we <' "■ dr- 
cuss the matter of a marriage contract like gentlerr"' rt ' ' ; ' 
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Reluctantly Sergei allowed himself to be led back to his chair. 
He had the upper hand and he knew it. One word from Sue 
Ann to her father would immediately cut the bankers off from 
all future contact with the Daley fortune. 

Bernstein walked around the desk and sat down. There was 
an obvious relief in the look he exchanged with his partner. 
He imposed a smile over his face as he turned to Sergei. ‘We 
have been in touch with Monsieur Daley,’ he said, ‘and we are 
pleased to inform you that he has no objections to your mar- 
riage to his daughter.’ 

Sergei nodded silently. This was more like it. 

‘However, we are instructed to make certain that Miss 
Daley’s interests are protected. You are aware, of course, that 
she is heiress to a large fortune which is irrevocably bound to 
the future of the family business. It is up to us to work out an 
agreement which will act as protection for all parties con- 
cerned.’ 

Sergei still remained silent. 

‘Yourself included,’ Kastele added hastily. 

Now Sergei allowed himself the luxury of a reply. ‘Of course.’ 

Berstein’s voice was smoother now. ‘In return for the cus- 
tomary waiver of rights of inheritance and all other claims 
upon your future wife’s estate. Monsieur Daley has authorized 
us to offer a dowry of twenty-five thousand dollars and an 
allowance of five hundred dollars per month after the cere- 
mony. Of course all your living expenses, everything, will be 
borne by Monsieur Daley. You will have to pay for absolutely 
nothing. He desires for you to be happy, feeling that if you 
are, his daughter will be.’ 

Sergei stared at the banker thoughtfully for a moment. ‘I’m 
afraid I couldn’t make his daughter very happy on a miserly 
arrangement like that. I’m sure Mr Daley must be aware of 
that.’ 

Kastele looked at him shrewdly. ‘What do you think you 
should have?’ 

Sergei shrugged. ‘Who knows? When a man’s wife is heiress 
to fifty million dollars he cannot walk around with only pennies 
jingling in his pockets. What kind of impression would that 
make?’ 

‘Would fifty thousand and a thousand a month make a 
better impression?’ 

‘Slightly.’ Sergei took out the gold cigarette case that Sue Ann 
had given him and took a cigarette from it. He lit it from the 
matching gold lighter. ‘But still not good enough.’ 

Kastele’s eyes remained on the gold case and lighter that 
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Sergei carelessly left on the desk-in front of him. ‘What makes 
you think you’re entitled to make a better impression?’ ' 

Sergei drew on the cigarette and let the smoke out slowly. 
Til make it as simple as I can, gentlemen. It’s not what I think, 
it’s what Miss Daley thinks.’ 

‘We have only your word for what Miss Daley thinks,’ Bern- 
stein said quickly. 

‘No, you have Miss Daley’s word also.’ Sergei pressed the 
catch on the cigarette case and it opened. He pushed it toward 
the bankers. ‘Read the inscription.’ 

Bernstein picked up the cigarette case and Kastele leaned 
over his shoulder. Sergei did not have to see the expression of 
surrender on their faces to know he had them. 

To my Sergei — 

An engagement present 

to the world's greatest swordsman 

from his most grateful scabbard. 

Forever yours, 

Sue Ann 

The terms finally agreed on were a dowry of one hundred 
thousand dollars and an allowance of twenty-five hundred 
per month. And there was one additional clause added by 
mutual agreement. In the event that Sue Ann should ever desire 
a divorce Sergei would be entitled to a settlement of fifty 
thousand dollars for each year of their marriage up to five — 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

* * * 

It had begun a little more than three months ago, toward 
the end of January, in Saint Moritz. It was one of those gray 
days when the clouds and the falling snow obscured the crisp 
mountains and kept everyone at the resort indoors. It was about 
four in the afternoon and Sergei lay stretched out on the couch 
in front of a roaring fire in the small chalet he had rented for 
the season. Suddenly he had heard a knock at the front door. 

Who the hell could be out in this stupid weather? he thought 
as he rolled over and yelled for the maid to answer the door. 
There was no answer, and he remembered that this was her 
afternoon off. She would not return until six o’clock. 

Sluggishly he got up from the couch and, adjusting his 
trousers, walked into the foyer as the knocker sounded again. 

‘I’m coming.’ He opened the door grumpily. ‘Oh, it’s you,’ he 
said, recognizing the snow-covered man standing outside. "I 
might have known only an idiot would come up the mountain 
in weather like this.’ 

Kurt Wilhelma, the skimeister at the Suvrctta, brushed the 
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What do you mean?’ Kurt asked curiously. 

Sergei walked over to the skimeister, smiling. ‘You know, old 
in, I think this time you really do have a live one.’ 

Kurt smiled. ‘You know of her?’ 

Sergei nodded. ‘A friend of mine wrote me about her about 
year ago when she first came to Switzerland. I was too busy .to 
iok her up.’ 

Sergei went back to the escritoire and sat down. He pulled a 
tieet of notepaper toward him. The kind that bore the crest 
nd Prince Sergei Nikovitch. He scribbled quickly across the 
sage, then folded it and put it in an envelope. He wrote her 
lame across the front in bold script. He turned to Kurt. 

‘Here. Send this up to her room with a dozen roses. I’ll 
come by at nine to take her and her two friends to dinner. And 
tell Emile that I want my special table in the corner, with 
flowers and candles, a corsage at each place setting, and a 
magnum of Piper ’21 .’ 

Kurt looked at him. There was never a question in his mind 
that the girls might not come to dinner. Only one thing 
troubled him. ‘How about the money for the flowers?’ 

Sergei laughed. ‘Lay it out. What the hell, you can afford 
it with a twenty-five percent cut.’ 


Maggie grinned. ‘Why don't you go like you are? It would 
save a lot of time.’ 

Sue Ann walked back to the box of chocolates and picked 
out another. ‘Don’t think I wouldn’t like to.’ 

‘Is the table to your satisfaction, your highness?’ Emile asked 
respectfully. 

Sergei looked it over critically. ‘It’s perfect, Emile. Some- 
times I wonder why you aren’t at the Ritz in Paris. You should 
be where your talents would be truly appreciated.’ 

Emile bowed. ‘You’re too kind, your highness. Your usual 
aperitif?’ 

Sergei nodded and Emile walked away. Sergei looked around. 
He had been aware of the curious eyes of the other diners as 
he came through the room. He knew the picture he made. Even- 
ing clothes made him appear even taller and the white of his 
shirt front contrasted nicely with the deep winter tan on his 
face. He nodded politely to several people he knew, then picked 
up the drink that the waiter had unobtrusively put down. He 
sipped it slowly. His guests should arrive at any moment. He 
had sent his card up to their suite before he entered the dining 
room. 

He glanced up as the three girls came in. My God, he thought 
as he got to his feet, she’s wearing absolutely nothing under that 
, dress! 

Sue Ann was heavy but she was tall enough to get away with 
it. She walked straight, the flesh and the silk of her dress 
moving together with the liquid fluidity, her breasts straining 
against the thin chiffon. She stopped in front of him and held 
out her hand. ‘Dax spoke about you quite often.’ 

Sergei smiled. He lifted her hand to his lips. The other girls 
giggled. That was one consoling thought — at least she didn’t 
giggle. There was some hope for her after all. 

‘And what shall we call you?’ Sue Ann asked after they had 
all been seated. ‘It’s kind of awkward if we “your highness” 
you all night.’ 

‘Why don’t you just call me Sergei? After all. I’m not really a 
prince, you know. My father is only a count.’ 

‘You enjoy winter sports?’ he asked politely a moment later. 
‘Oh, yes,’ the other two said almost as one. 

‘Not me,’ Sue Ann said bluntly. ‘I’m from the South. I hate 
snow and cold.’ 

He looked at her with a kind of surprise. ‘Then why did you 
come here?’ 

She stared into his eyes. ‘For a good time. I like to ball.’ 
‘Ball?’ 
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'You know, ball. Have fun. The things you can’t do in a girls’ 
school.’ 

‘I think I know what you mean.’ He began to smile. ‘I must 
say I approve. Skiing and skating are a waste of time.’ 

The orchestra began to play and he got to his feet. ‘I trust 
your dislike for sports does not extend to the dance?’ 

Sue Ann laughed and shook her head. ‘Uh-uh. I love to 


dance.’ 

The music was a tango and he felt the softness and the 
warmth of her through the thin silk dress as he pressed himself 
against her. He was a better dancer than she but because he 
was she never knew it. He led her sinuously into the dance until 
they seemed to mold into one liquid movement. 

He felt the press of her large warm breasts against his chest 
and looked down into her face. Her eyes were almost closed 
and her lips were parted. This one is ready, he thought. He let 
his strength flow into his loins and pressed himself against her. 

Her eyes flicked open suddenly and she stared up at him. 
Sorry, 1 couldn’t help that.’ 

She smiled. ‘Don’t apologize. I love it.’ She pressed herself 
tighter to him as they finished the dance. 

He led her back to the table and then dutifully danced with 
the others. But neither had the demanding, driving sexuality 
of Sue Ann, though in their own way, they were more attrac- 
tive to him. 


When he sat down again he unobtrusively moved his chair so 
that their legs could touch. Later he found her hand under the 
table. And all the while he kept making light conversation as if 
nothing at all was going on. , . 

After the main course, the orchestra began to play another 
tango. He looked at her ‘Our dance?’ 
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knocked over the glass of champagne, which flowed down into 
her lap. 

‘Oh, I’m so terribly sorry!’ he exclaimed in a voice loud 
enough to be heard at the nearby tables. He rose to his feet, dab- 
bing at her with his napkin. ‘A thousand apologies for my 
clumsiness 1’ 

Sue Ann began to smile as the waiters hurried up solicitously. 
She got to her feet, the two girls and the waiter surrounding her. 
‘You will come up to the suite for coffee and dessert, won’t 
you?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

He remained standing until they had left the room, then sat 
down again and called for the check. He signed it with a 
flourish. As he was crossing the lobby on his way to the eleva- 
tors, Kurt walked up to him. ‘Well?’ 

‘Don’t worry, this one will pay the rent.’ 

Joan opened the door for him. He entered the room. Sue Ann 
was seated on the couch in a negligee. ‘Everything all right 
now?’ he asked, smiling. 

She nodded. 

‘I took the liberty of ordering coffee and sweets. Then a pot 
af caviar and more champagne.’ 

‘Caviar and champagne?’ 

‘It’s the best thing for a long happy night.’ 

Maggie got to her feet. ‘We’ll go to our rooms.’ 

Sergei spoke to her but kept looking at Sue Ann. ‘What for? 
[ thought we were going to have a party.' 

‘But there’s only you.' 

‘Why do you think I ordered caviar and champagne?’ 

Sue Ann began to laugh. This was the kind of language she 
understood. ‘You think you’re pretty good.’ 

He smiled, looking down at her. ‘I’m the best there is.’ 
‘Enough for all of us?’ 

‘I’m a very simple man. It’s the only sport in which I indulge. 
Everything else is a waste of time.’ 

Sue Ann looked at the other girls. ‘What do you say, kids? 
:’m willing.’ 

Maggie and Joan looked at each other hesitantly. 

‘Come on, what are you waiting for?’ Sergei laughed. ‘I 
ilways put on a better show when there’s an audience.’ 

‘I’m hungry,’ Sergei said. 

‘So am I.’ 

‘You two go ahead,’ Maggie said sleepily. ‘I can’t keep my 
yes open.’ 

‘What about — ’ Sergei never finished his question, for Joan 
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was fast asleep. He looked at Sue Ann and grinned. ‘It looks 
like just the two of us,’ 

‘That’s the way it would have been,’ she said with a slight 
edge of sarcasm, ‘if you weren’t such a showofT.’ 

He laughed again and padded naked into the sitting room. 
He sat down on the couch and began to spread the thin toast 
with butter, then liberally covered it with heavy spoonsful of 
grosgrain caviar. 

He looked up as Sue Ann came in and stood beside him. 
‘Help yourself,’ he said, gesturing, his mouth full. 

‘You’re a pig 1 ’ 

He didn’t answer. He picked up another slice of toast. 

‘I thought you Continentals were supposed to be such gentle- 
men.’ 

'If you want to be treated like a lady go put some clothes on,’ 
he retorted. 

She stared at him for a moment, then turned and went into 
the bathroom. When she came back she was carrying two 
white terry-cloth robes. She tossed one at him while she 
shrugged into the other. She sank into the chair opposite him. 
His robe still lay where it fell, across his lap, 

‘What are you staring at?’ 

‘Nothing.’ She hesitated, then asked, ‘Just between the two 
of us, what were you trying to prove?’ 

He stared back at her, suddenly aware that she was brighter 
than he had thought. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘O.K., so Dax is your friend. But he wasn’t the only man I 
ever went to bed with.’ 

He didn't answer. 

'Were you trying to show me that you were a better man than 
Dax?’ 


He grinned. ‘No, you were right the first time. I m a pig. 1 
just thought it would be fun to bang all three of you. 

She shook her head. ‘I don’t buy that. You’re not that stupid.' 
O.K.,’ he said, suddenly angry, ‘so I was trying to pro - , e I 
was a better man.’ 

t * Y ou don’t have to get angry. You are, you know.’ She srmlec. 
You’ve made your point. You're the most man I ever hnc. 

He relaxed suddenly. 

Tve never known anything like you Even ^eyou^ert 
wth them. Each time they did, 1 did. After a * kdc I go. mao. 1 
wanted you for myself. You knew that, dtdn t you . 


‘To my place, where we can be alone.’ 

She looked at him, hesitating. Then she gestured toward the 
other bedrooms. ‘What about them?’ 

‘Screw them,’ he said, iet them find their own. You’re the 
only one I want.’ 

CHAPTER THREE 

The March sunshine bounced off the snow, sparklingty blind- 
ing. It poured through the open window into the room, where 
they sat at breakfast. • 

T think you’re going to have to marry me, boy.’ 

Sergei picked up his glass of orange juice. ‘What for?’ 

‘The usual reasons. I’m knocked up.’ 

He was silent. 

‘You never figured on that, did you?’ 

‘X thought about it,’ he said, ‘but I figured you’d taken care of 
things.’ 

She smiled. ‘Who had the time? Are you angry?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘Then what arc you thinking?’ 

‘I know a doctor. He’s very good.’ 

This time it was Sue Ann who didn’t speak. After a moment 
he could see the tears hovering just behind her eyes. Her voice 
was fiat and dull. ‘O.K., if that’s what you want.’ 

‘No,’ he answered harshly, ‘that’s not what I want. But can’t 
you see what they’ll do to you?’ 

‘I don’t care. I’m not the first girl that ever went to the altar 
carrying a package.’ 

‘That’s not what I mean. Look, it’s O.K. for you to be having 
fun and games with a phony prince. But marrying one is an- 
other story. They’ll make you a laughingstock 1’ 

‘My grandfather left me fifty million dollars, which I get all 
of when I’m twenty-five or I marry, whichever comes first. With 
that kind of money we can laugh at all of them.’ 

He stared at her. ‘That’s just what I mean. That makes it 
worse.’ 

Suddenly she was angry. ‘What the hell kind of gigolo are 
you anyway? Isn’t my money as good as anybody else’s? That 
old man in Monte Carlo, whatever his name is, or that woman 
who keeps sending checks from Paris?’ 

He stared at her. ‘You know?’ 

‘Of course I know. Don’t you think my father’s bankers were 
after me the minute they found out I hadn’t gone back to school 
and was living with you? They gave me the whole dossier.’ 
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He fell silent. After a moment he said, ‘and you still want to 

marry me?' 

‘That’s the idea.’ 

•Why? I don’t get it.’ ^ . , 

‘You’re a fool then. You know what I’m like. I used to trunk 
there was something the matter with me before I met you. One 
man was never enough. There were times I used to do it with 
three men in a day, one right after the other. I was beginning to 
think there wasn’t a man alive who could give me all I wanted. 
Then I found you.’ 

‘And that’s reason enough to get married?’ 

‘It’s enough for me. What other reason do you need if two 
people can make it together like we do?’ 

‘There’s something called love.’ 

‘Now you’re beginning to sound like an idiot. Maybe you can 
tell me exactly what love is?’ 

He didn’t answer. A kind of sorrow came over him, together 
with a pity for her. Then he looked into her eyes and saw the 
naked terror revealed there. That he might refuse her. And 
suddenly he understood. The fear of what she was, had been, 
and would be if there weren’t one man she could cling to. 

A kind of smile crossed her lips. ‘We’re very much alike, you 
and I. We’re doers. All the rest are talkers. If what we have isn’t 
love, then it’s the nearest thing to it that either of us will ever 
know.’ 

The pity in him overpowered his reason. He couldn’t bring 
himself to tell her that the very reasons she advanced were the 
things that would destroy their relationship. He knew deep in- 
side that in time neither of them could keep from seeking satis- 
faction with others. 

‘O.K.,’ he said, wondering which of them would be the first to 
succumb, ‘we’ll get married.’ 


It was planned as a quiet little wedding in a small church just 
outside Saint Moritz but it turned out to be something entirely 
different. Tire Daley money was just too important to be ig- 
nored, and in the end it was held in the cathedral with a hun- 
dred guests and throngs of reporters. 

1 ou don't look happy,’ Robert said as they waited in the 
vestry. 


Sergei came back from the door through which he had been 
looking into the crowded church. ‘I’ve yet to see a happy bride- 
groom.’ 


Robert laughed. ‘You’ll be all right 

aisle.’ 


once we start down the 
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Sergei looked at him. 4 I know, but it’s not that I’m worrying 
about. It’s after.’ 

Robert didn’t answer. He, too, had his doubts. 

Sergei turned back to the door. 4 Dax should have been here 
He would have been amused by all this. I wonder if he ever got 
the invitation. You haven’t heard from him, have you?’ 

‘Not one word, not since he left Cambridge a year ago. 3 
wrote him several times but he never answered.’ 

‘It’s a strange, wild country, I guess. I hope nothing has hap- 
pened to him.’ 

‘He’ll be all right. Much more will be happening to us.’ 

Sergei shot him a quick look. ‘You still think there'll be war? 

‘I don’t see how they can stop it. The war in Spain is almosi 
over. The Germans have finished their warmup. TTat much yoi 
know from your father’s letters.’ Robert laughed. ‘So now 
Chamberlain is going to Munich to talk to that madman. It’s al 
a waste of time. Nothing will do any good.’ 

‘What does your father say?’ 

‘He’s transferring everything he can to America. He ever 
wants Caroline and me to go back there.’ 

‘Are you?’ 

Robert shook his head. 

‘Why not?’ 

Robert shrugged. ‘For two important reasons. I’m Jewish, 
and I’m French.’ 

‘What can you do? You’re not even a soldier.’ 

‘There will be something,’ Robert said. ‘At least I can staj 
and fight. There are too many of us fleeing before that monstei 
already.’ 

The sound of the organ came into the room. Robert peekec 
out the door, then turned back. 'Allons, mon enfant. Now i 
is your turn to be a man.’ 

The wire-service reporters were standing at the back of the 
church as the couple knelt before the altar. ‘Think of it,’ the AI 
man said. ‘In ten minutes he walks out of here gone from brokt 
to fifty million bucks.’ 

‘You sound jealous.’ 

‘You’re damn right I am. At least it should have been ar 
American boy. What’s wrong with good old American boys?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Irma Andersen, who was covering the nup 
tials for Cosmo-World, whispered cattily from his right, ‘bul 
from what I heard she tried them all and they were found want- 
ing.’ 

‘Now, now.’ 

‘I wish I could afford that caviar-and-champagne kick,’ the 
INS man said. ‘It really must do the trick.’ 
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‘Don’t get big ideas Us poor 
The AP man looked at him and. smiled. In 
are we going to do all summer?’ 


CHAPTER FOUR 

The rustling of fallen leaves brought him from sleep and he 
reached out, his hand closing over the rifle lying on the b aiflcet 
beside him. From the corner of bis eye he saw Fat Cat, already 
on his feet, blending silently into the trees. Muffling the sound 
with his blanket, he pumped a cartridge into the firing chamber 
of the rifle and waited. 

There was silence all about him. He squinted up at the sky. 
He didn't have to check his watch to know it was around five 
o’clock in the morning. He put his ear to the ground and lis- 
tened. 

The footsteps had ceased. He took a deep breath. Fat Cat had 
intercepted whoever it had been. He still did not move. There 
was a faint hum of voices, and the mere sound reassured him. If 
it were anything dangerous there would be no conversation. 
Just the noises of death. 

The footsteps began again. Dax raised his head and peered 
down the trail from the small cave in which he lay. Just as a 
precaution he raised liis rifle and leveled the sight on the corner 
of the trail. 

The bright red-and-blue uniform of the soldier appeared first. 
Behind him. Fat Cat, his revolver still in his hand, was almost 
invisible in his faded and nondescript khaki. Dax waited until 
they were almost upon him, then got to bis feet. 

The soldier started nervously, his face still pale from the en- 
counter with Fat Cat. Then he pulled himself together and 
saluted. ‘Corporal Ortiz, Capitan,' he said formally. ‘I come 
with dispatches from cl Prcsidcnte ’ 

'Sit down, corporal.’ Dax squatted. *We don’t stand on cere- 
mony here. Besides, you make too good a target in that uniform 
of yours.’ 

With a sigh of relief the soldier sank to the ground. ‘I have 
been trying to find you for almost a month.’ 

Dax squinted at him. ‘You did well. One hour more and we 
vouW have been gone.' He looked at Fat Cat. ‘How about some 

Fat Cat nodded and set about making a small fire whpr P th* 
w.m would disperse the smoke before it couTd ri e in n ih 
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and handed Dax a number of envelopes tied neatly together 
with a string. 

Dax settled his back against the rock and opened the first en- 
velope. He took out an engraved card. He glanced at it for a 
moment and then began to chuckle. He held it up for Fat Cat to 
see. * Mira ! We are invited to a wedding 1 ’ 

Fat Cat looked at him over the coffeepot. * Bueno , there’s 
nothing I like better than a good fiesta. Food and music and 
pretty girls. Who’s getting married?’ 

'Sergei. To Sue Ann Daley.’ 

‘The blond one?’ 

Dax nodded. 

‘She’ll kill him. Maybe there is still time to warn him?’ 

Dax looked at the soldier. ‘What is the date? ’ 

. ‘April twelfth.’ 

‘Too late ; the wedding took place two days ago. In Switzer- 
land.’ 

Fat Cat shook his head sadly. ‘Too bad.’ Then he and Dax 
looked at each other and began to laugh. 

Ortiz stared at them in amazement. Was it for this nonsense 
that he had been sent to find them? To risk his life in these ter- 
rible mountains against all manner of unknown terrors merely 
to bring an invitation to a wedding which they could not even 
attend? Truly the life of an ordinary soldier was a sorry one. 

Quickly Dax opened the remaining envelopes, saving until 
last the official one bearing el Prcsidcntc's seal. One after the 
other they disappeared into the fire. When he had finished the 
last he looked up, ‘El Presidenie wishes us to come in.’ 

‘What for?’ Fat Cat poured steaming black coffee into a tin 
cup and gave it to Dax, then filled others for Ortiz and himself. 

‘He does not say.’ Dax looked at Ortiz. ‘Do you know why?' 

‘No, Capitdn,' Ortiz replied quickly. ‘I am but an ordinary 
soldier. I know nothing.’ 

Fat Cat swore angrily. ‘For three months we have lived like 
animals in these hills and now that we’re almost finished with 
the job we are told, "Come in.” Why couldn’t you wait two 
more days to find us? Just two more days.’ 

The soldier paled at the anger in Fat Cat’s voice. He seemed 
to shrink inside his uniform. ‘I — ’ 

‘Maybe it’s not so bad,’ Dax said reassuringly. ‘Days have a 
way of getting mixed up out here in the mountains. The good 
corporal really didn’t find us until the fourteenth, did you, cor- 
poral?’ 

Ortiz stared from one to the other. He could not make up his 
mind which of the two was more mad. The young one with his 
face burned almost black by the sun or the fat one who came 
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-‘I’ll be better able to answer that tomorrow night.’ Fat Cat 
then added an afterthought which kept Ortiz in a chill all 
through the night. ‘If we’re still alive.’ 

Dax stretched out on his blanket on his stomach, his chin 
resting on his crossed forearms. He looked down into the valley. 
Gradually the day faded into the purple of evening and night 
sounds began to come to his ears. The faint wavering smoke 
from the camp of the bandoleros could no longer be seen. 
Motionlessly he lay there, wrapping the safety of the night 
around him like a blanket. Everything Was different from what 
he had expected, but that was only because he had thought 
things had changed. 

It wasn’t until he got home that he realized that nothing ever 
really changes. Someone had once said that the more things 
change, the more they are the same. It seemed to him that none 
of the things that his father had hoped would be achieved had 
yet been realized. There were still not enough schools, and those 
there were had quickly been preempted by the officials and 
minor officials for their own children. That was in Curatu. In 
the small villages and the countryside there were no schools at 
all. 

^ And though around the capital there was a network of paved 
Asphalt roads they went nowhere, ending abruptly in swamps or 
k img!es only a few miles beyond the outskirts. In the moun- 
r'fliins and valleys of the back country the bandoleros still struck 
. terror into the hearts of the campesinos. 

There had been a sadness in him those first few weeks he had 
been home. He was glad that his father was not there to see 
what he saw. It was not for this his father had spent his days. 

He had gone down to the port and watched the ships come and 
go and the fishermen return with their catch. In the early hours 
of the morning he had wandered through the marketplace 
listening to the cries of the vendors. And everywhere he went he 
saw the small concrete statues of cl Prcsidcnie — on the street 
comers, on each new building, at every pier in the port and en- 
trance to the marketplace. And there was always the red-and- 
blue uniform of the soldiers. 

It wasn’t until a week had passed that he became aware that 
soldiers were following him. It wasn’t until a few days later that 
he realized that the people looked at him as if he were a stran- 
ger, that the sound of his voice had a different accent from their 
own, that the cut of his clothes was of another society, 

A sense of loneliness and isolation began to possess him. Sud- 
denly the atmosphere of the city began to choke in his throat. It 
was not until then that he realized he was no longer the same 
person who had left here years ago. He was something else, 
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someone else. What he was he did not know. Instinctively; 
hopefully, he left the city for the hacienda in the mountains 
where he had been born. 

There, where the sky and the earth seemed to stretch forever 
before him and mountains thrust their purple, craggy fingers at 
the sun and stars, he hoped to find again the sense of freedom 
he had lost. The reason for his being. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

On an afternoon several weeks later he was sitting in the patio 
looking out toward the mountains when Fat Cat came out of 
the house and sat down next to him. ‘It is not the same?’ 

Dax picked up a thin cigar and lit it before he answered. ‘No,’ 
he said, his voice flat and empty. 

'Tilings arc never the same.’ Fat Cat looked at Dax shrewdly. 
‘But you must have known that.’ 

Dax let out a cloud of blue smoke. ‘I knew.’ 

A tinge of anger came into Fat Cat’s voice .‘I thought surely 
that cl Prcsidcntc — ’ 

‘Would what?’ Dax prompted. 

The anger was strong in Fat Cat’s voice. ‘Find something 
for you to do.’ 

Dax smiled. ‘Such as?’ 

Fat cat did not answer. 

'HI Prcsidcntc has many things on his mind besides me.’ 
Fat Cat turned toward the mountains. After a moment he 
sadi, ‘There are men coming on horseback.’ He listened again. 
‘Soldiers.’ 

Dax got out of his chair and walked to the railing. There was 
nothing he could sec or hear. ‘How do you know?’ 

‘Only soldiers’ horses move in step.’ He looked at Dax. ‘Arc 
you expecting anyone?’ 

Dax shook his head. There, now he could hear a faint muffled 
beat of hooves. He turned. Fat Cat was checking his revolver. 
‘I thought you said they were soldiers.’ 

Fat Cat shoved the revolver into his belt. ‘They are soldiers. 
Still, one stays alive by not taking chances.’ 

They stood there until the first red-and-blue uniform came 
into sight, then Fat Cat turned. ’They will be hot and thirsty. I 
will see to their refreshment.’ 

Dax watched the soldiers approaching. There seemed * 
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'.'I’ll be better able to answer that tomorrow night.’ Fat Cat 
'then added an afterthought which kept Ortiz in a . chill all 
through the night. ‘If we’re still alive.’ 

Dax stretched out on his blanket on his stomach, his chin 
resting on his crossed forearms. He looked down into the valley. 
Gradually the day faded into the purple of evening and night 
sounds began to come to his ears. The faint wavering smoke 
from the camp of the bandoleros could no longer be seen. 
Motionlessly he lay there, wrapping the safety of the night 
around him like a blanket Everything Was different from what 
he had expected, but that was only because he had thought 
things had changed. 

It wasn’t until he got home that he realized that nothing ever 
really changes. Someone had once said that the more things 
change, the more they are the same. It seemed to him that none 
of the things that his father had hoped would be achieved had 
yet been realized. There were still not enough schools, and those 
there were had quickly been preempted by the officials and 
minor officials for their own children. That was in Curatu. In 
the small villages and the countryside there were no schools at 
all. 

And though around the capital there was a network of paved 
n- i roads they went nowhere, ending abruptly in swamps or 
•Jes only a few miles beyond the outskirts. In the moun- 
nc and valleys of the back country the bandoleros still struck 
-rror into the hearts of the campesinos. 

There had been a sadness in him those first few weeks he had 
been home. He was glad that his father was not there to see 
what he saw. It was not for this his father had spent his days. 

He had gone down to the port and watched the ships come and 
go and the fishermen return with their catch. In the early hours 
of the morning he had wandered through the marketplace 
listening to the cries of the vendors. And everywhere he went he 
saw the small concrete statues of cl Presidente — on the street 
comers, on each new building, at every pier in the port and en- 
trance to the marketplace. And there was always the red-and- 
blue uniform of the soldiers. 

It wasn’t until a week had passed that he became aware that 
soldiers were following him. It wasn’t until a few days later that 
he realized that the people looked at him as if he were a stran- 
ger, that tire sound of his voice had a different accent from their 
own, that the cut of his clothes was of another society. 

A sense of loneliness and isolation began to possess him. Sud- 
denly the atmosphere of the city began to choke in his throat. It 
was not until then that he realized he was no longer the same 
person who had left here years ago. He was something else, 
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someone else. What he was he did not kr~. 

hopefully, he left the city for the hacienda in tne ~-rm~nrr~ 

where he had been born. 

There, where the sky and the earth seemed to stretch fm t t nr 
before him and mountains thrust their purple, cr aggy fc sn nn 
the sun and stars, he hoped to find again the sense of freecorr 
he had lost. The reason for his being. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

On an afternoon several weeks later he was sitiins in the patio 
oolung out toward the mountains when Fat Cat" came- out of 
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full squad, about fourteen men, all mounted on the wiry brown 
mustangs that the army preferred. From his uniform Dax knew 
that the leader was a captain. But there was another, a slim 
young officer, though Dax could not distinguish his rank be- 
cause his uniform bore no insignia. The captain held up a hand 
and the squad wheeled to a halt just beyond the gate. 

The two officers started up the walk to the house. It wasn’t 
until then that Dax recognized the younger officer. Despite the 
slimness of the body, the tightly fitting uniform seemed only to 
accentuate the young feminine curves. She turned and sud- 
denly her face broke into a familiar grin and she began to run 
toward him. 

He hurried down the steps to meet her, then suddenly she 
stopped and stared up at him. It was almost as if she were a 
little girl again and was suddenly surprised to see how tall her 
older brother had grown. 

'Dax?’ Her voice was husky, almost breathless. 

‘Amparo.’ 

Still she stood, her eyes searching his face. She seemed to 
want to speak but no words came. It was he who finally broke 
the silence. ‘Take off your hat.’ 

‘What for?’ 

His face broke into a teasing smile. ‘So I can make up my 
mind whether to kiss or salute you.’ 

, Her blue eyes crinkled in an answering grin and with a ges- 
ture she flung her hat across the yard. Her blond hair tumbled 
down almost to her shoulders. ‘Dax, Dax, I could not believe 
my eyes. You’re so — so big ! * And then she ran into his arms. 

He held her close, feeling the warm femaleness of her. 
‘You’ve grown a little too, princesa.' 

She looked up into his face. ‘How could you leave Curatu 
without seeing me?' 

‘You were in Panama,’ he said. ‘No one seemed to know 
when you might return.’ 

‘Daddy knew.’ 

Dax’s face clouded. ‘I only saw cl Prcsidentc once. And then 
only for a few minutes. He was busy.’ 

‘Daddy’s always very busy.’ 

Dax heard the captain clearing his throat behind them. Awk- 
wardly Amparo turned. ‘ Capitdn de Ortega, Senor Xenos.’ 

The soldier saluted, then stepped forward to take Dax’s out- 
stretched hand. ‘Your excellency.’ 

'Capitnn de Ortega. Welcome to my house.’ 

There were footsteps on the veranda and Amparo whirled 
around. ‘Fat Cat,’ she cried, ‘you haven’t changed at all I’ 
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Amparo appeared in a white gown at dinner. A diamond* 
and -emerald necklace was at her throat and matching ear clips 
accented the blondness of her hair. The candlelight seemed to 
add a warm ivory tint to her tanned skin. . 

Dax smiled at her over coffee. ‘You’re the first guest I ve had 
since my return. You’ll have to stay for a few days. We have 

much to catch up on.’ , , , . A „ . . 

Td love to,’ she replied, then hesitated and looked at Captain 


dc Ortega. , 

‘I promised your father we would return tomorrow. 

Dax glanced at de Ortega. The captain’s face was expression- 
less as his eyes turned to Amparo. 

‘I’m afraid the captain is right,’ she said reluctantly. 

Dax didn't press it. ‘Come, we shall have a liqueur on the 
galcrla.' 

Tire soldier got up. ‘I must see to my men, your excellency. 
And then, if you will permit, I shall turn in. We must be on the 
road early.’ 

Dax nodded. ‘Of course, Captain.’ 

When the soldier left the room, Dax turned to Amparo. They 
sat in silence for a few minutes, then Dax took out one of his 
thin black cigars. 

‘May I have a cigarette?’ 

‘Excuse me.’ Dax pushed the box toward her, then held a 
light. 

Amparo took a deep drag and leaned back. ‘Well?’ 

He thought for a moment, then took the cigar from his 
mouth and studied it. ‘Many things have changed,’ he replied 
reflectively. ‘It has been a long time.’ 

‘Ten years is not so long.’ Her eyes were large and dark blue. 
‘I haven’t changed, have you?’ 

He shook his head. ‘You have changed, and so have I. Every- 
thing has changed.’ 

’Some things never change.’ 

They sat looking out into the night. The stars twinkled 
brightly in the velvet blue sky and the fires of the soldiers were 
like fireflies in the field across the road. 

’Do you always travel with an escort of soldiers?’ 

‘Yes.’ 


He looked at her. ‘Why?’ 

‘Father insists. There is always danger. Thieves. Bandoleros. 
He grinned wryly. ‘Still?’ 

, 5 h ® n-l! dCd ^ ri0US,y - ,There arc a fcw who still oppose nv 
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‘In a way I did.’ 

‘It’s not that easy,’ she replied quickly. ‘I know how you feel. 
I felt the same after I returned from five years at the university 
in Mexico. But after I had been home for a while I began to 
understand.’ 

‘You did?’ 

‘Yes. You have been away even longer than I, Dax. You’ve 
forgotten the way it is. Most of our people don’t want change. 
They want to be given things, not to work for them. Even send- 
ing their children to school is too much of an effort.’ 

‘Maybe it’s because there is no room for them in the schools, 
and only the children of officials can get in.’ 

‘It wasn’t like that at first. But after a while they just stopped 
going.’ 

Dax didn’t answer. 

‘Father’s biggest concern is to prepare for the war.’ 

He looked at her questioningly. 

•You’ve been abroad. You know a war is coming.’ 

‘What have we to do with that?’ he asked. ‘Corteguay is not 
involved.’ 

‘Not directly, no. But el Presidente says it will be a great op- 
portunity for our country to become self-sustaining. Someone 
will have to supply them with food.’ 

‘Wars aren’t fought on bananas and coffee.’ 

‘He knows that. More than three years ago he approached the 
big cattle ranchers in Argentina. He granted them special con- 
cessions to set up operations here. By next year we will have 
close to a million pounds of beef available for export.’ 

Dax knew what concessions el Presidente had probably 
made. He wondered how much had ended up in his pocket. 
‘And how much meat is available to the campesinos ?’ 

‘You have been away a long time,’ Amparo said. ‘Have you 
forgotten that campesinos don’t eat beef? They prefer their 
own foods. Vegetables. Chicken. Pork.’ 

‘Maybe that’s because beef has always been too expensive.’ 

She was suddenly angry. ‘My father was right — you’re 
exactly like your father! ’ 

Dax looked at her. ‘El Presidente said that?’ 

She nodded. 

He smiled suddenly. ‘That’s one of the nicest things he ever 
said.’ 

She placed a hand on his arm. ‘Dax. Dax. I didn't come here 
to quarrel with you.’ 

‘We won’t, I promise.’ 

‘What are you going to do? You can’t stay here in the hills 
doing nothing.’ 
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4 How could he have known you were planning to leave/ 
‘Would it have made any difference? What was I supposed to 
do? Hang around forever like a dog hoping for a bone?’ 
‘Come back to Curatu with me and see him.’ 

He looked at-her. "Is that your idea or his? ’ 

She hesitated a moment. ‘Mine. He would never admit he is 
hurt and longs to sec you.’ 

Dax looked at her for a moment, then shook his head. ‘No, I 
think I’ll stay here. When your father wants me he’ll send for 
me.’ 


That had been almost a year ago, and Dax had remained at 
the hacienda for almost nine months before el Presidente had 
summoned him. When he was ushered into the office el Presi- 
dente threw his arms around him and greeted him as if.it had 
been only yesterday when last they had seen each other. 

'Your father's greatest ambition,’ he said to Dax, ‘was to see 
the country united under one government representing all the 
people equally. It is also mine. This has been almost accom- 
plished. But in Asiento el Condor, the old bandolero, still re- 
sists. El Condor knew your father and respected him. He would 
listen were you to approach him with an offer of amnesty'. His 
participation in the government would be without prejudice.’ 


^tiAl'ltR SIX 

‘I am not a politico,’ the old bandolero said. ‘I am only a 
-ample murderer so there is much of which you speak that I do 
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fashion, the thin cheroot gripped between his lips, his hawklike 
face tight over the bones. He glanced around at the others. The 
bandolero's lieutenants stared back at him expressionlessly. The 
morning sun glinted on their knives and guns. Behind the old 
one stood the son of whom he spoke. 

Slim and straight, he stared at Dax, his fourteen-year-old eyes 
filled with an animal wariness. Like his elders, he had a knife 
and revolver in his belt. 

Dax turned back to cl Condor. ‘Then you will accept cl Presi- 
dent e’s offer?’ 

‘I am an old man,’ the bandolero replied. ‘It does not matter 
much if I die. But I would not wish my son to die with me.’ 

‘No one will be harmed. That is the personal guarantee of cl 
Presidente.’ 

‘I do not desire to become governor of Asiento,’ el Condor 
went on as if he had not heard. ‘What do I know of govern- 
ment? I just do not want that my son should die.’ He took the 
cheroot from his mouth and looked at it, then raked out an 
ember from the fire and relit it. ‘I had eight sons and three 
daughters. They are all dead but this one.’ 

‘No one will die,’ Dax repeated. ‘El Presidente himself guar- 
antees that.' 

The old man kicked the ember back into the fire. ‘Diablo 
•T Rojo is a fool. Guiterrez will kill us all.’ 

•s i Dax stared at the bandolero. The old one’s face was im- 
passive ; only the faint glitter in his coal-black eyes betrayed his 
Indian heritage. He wondered how to explain to a man for 
whom time did not exist that Guiterrez had long since gone. 
That this was a new government, even though the soldiers wore 
the same uniform. That it had been many years since Presidente 
de Cordoba had been Diablo Rojo, a bandolero in the hills, and 
that he himself had seen Guiterrez captured and taken away to 
die. Before an answer had taken shape in his mind the old man 
spoke again. 

‘If you will guarantee the life of my son. You personally, 
swearing on the soul of your sainted father whom we all loved 
and respected. Then I am prepared to accept Diablo Rojo’s 
offer.’ 

T swear it.’ 

El Condor sighed softly. 'Bueno.' He got stiffly to his feet. 
‘Go then to Diablo Rojo and tell him I will meet him in the 
village of Asiento on the last day of this month. There will be 
no more war between us.’ 

El Presidente waited until the door had closed behind his sec- 
retary before he spoke. ‘You have done well in the mountains.’ 
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Dax did not answer, for no answer was expected. He looked 
across the desk at cl President. The man seemed never to 
change. Save for the slight graying of his hair he look d 
exactly as he had the first time Dax saw him. He was dressed 
in the uniform of a general but without medals, insignia 
or braid. This, he believed, showed him to be a man ot tne 

P '111 ere will be peace now. El Condor was the last of the 
important ones. The others, they are nothing. We can pick them 

off like flies.’ „ 

‘Perhaps the same arrangement could be made with tnem/ 
They would be willing once they saw how cl Condor was re- 


ceived.’ 

El President dismissed this with a gesture. ‘They are not 
worth the bother. We shall take care of them.’ He clasped his 
hands on the desk and leaned forward. ‘At any rate you will not 
have to concern yourself with such problems. I am appointing 
you consul at large. You are going back to Europe.’ 

Dax stared at him. ‘To Europe? What for?’ 

El Prcsidaue opened his hands. ‘The war in Spain is draw- 
ing to a close. It is time we established relations with the new 
government of Francisco Franco.’ 

‘But what of General Mola?’ Dax asked. ‘I thought he was to 
be president.’ 

El Prcsidcnte shook his head. 'Mola talks too much. I realized 
that as soon as I heard his statement about the fifth column be- 
fore the scige of Madrid. With those words he lost his power, 
because Madrid did not fall immediately. The first thing a 
leader must learn is to keep his mouth shut. He must never let 
anyone, friend or enemy, know what he is thinking or planning.’ 

Dax was silent for a moment. He wondered how many men 
besides his own father had been deceived by el Presiden re’s cal- 
culated silence. He pushed the thought from his mind. ‘What do 
you expect me to do in Spain?’ 

Spain will need food. We have food to sell. Spain will also 
need supplies with which to rebuild. All kinds. The stupidity of 
the gringos will keep them from doing business with Franco. 

’’ c „ can obtain whatever is required from them and transship it 
to Spain.’ 

, looked at the older man with a growing respect. Sud- 
ClC - j ie understood what had set him apart from the countless 
other bandoleros. who had come down from the hills. Now he 
knew what had attracted his father. Right or wrong, selfishly or 
un'dtishly, cl Prcsidcnte always planned ahead. And no matter 
how much disappeared into his own pocket, Cortcguay bene- 
hied. 
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‘You will go to Franco,' el Presidents continued, ‘and you 
will make a deal with him. We will be the agents for Spain 
in the markets of the world.’ . 

‘What if Franco is not interested?’ 

El Presidents smiled. ‘Franco will be interested, I know 
the man. He is like me, a realist. He knows that he can no 
longer count on his allies Germany and Italy once his war 
is over. They will soon be involved in a war of their own. 
Have no fears. Franco will make a deal.’ 

‘When do you want me to leave?’ 

‘On the third of next month a ship sails for France. You 
will be aboard.’ He got out of his chair and walked around 
the desk to Dax. ‘And now there is just one more thing.’ 
Dax smiled. ‘Yes?’ 

El Presidentc did not answer immediately. He pulled a 
chair close to Dax and sat down. Subtly his voice changed. 
‘You know for a long time now I have thought of you as my 
own son. I remember when my two boys died, when you came 
down from the hills with Amparo. I think often of you two,’ 
Suddenly Dax knew what was coming. He raised his hand 
to try and stop the older man. ‘We were only children then.’ 

But el Presidentc was not to be stopped. ‘I remember even 
thinking how well you looked together. She so fair and blond, 
you so dark and fiercely protective. I recall turning to your 
f father and saying, “Someday.” ’ 

' Dax got to his feet. ‘No, excellency, no. It is much too soon 
to speak of such things.’ 

El Presidents looked at him. ‘Too soon? Is it too soon for 
me to want a son to take my place? I am getting no younger. 
Someday I would like to lay down the burden of this office and 
retire to the peace of a small farm knowing that the country 
would be in the hands of my son.’ 

El President's face was sincere, his eyes warm. For a 
moment Dax was almost convinced that he meant it. But the 
very next words dispelled the illusion. 

‘The marriage of the two of you will truly unite the country. 
The respected name of your father joined to mine will convince 
the people of the mountains that we are sincere in our efforts.’ 

Dax did not answer, and cl Presidentc took advantage of his 
silence to continue. ‘Amparo is wonderful. But she is only a 
girl. And there is only so much a girl can do. What I need is a 
son. You. To be my right arm.’ 

Dax sank back into the chair. ‘Have you spoken to Amparo?’ 
A look of surprise came across cl Prcsidcntc's face. ‘What 
for?’ 

‘She might not want to marry' me.’ 
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‘Amparo will do what I wish. She will do whatever is best 

still think she should have the right to choose her own hus- 
band,’ 

‘Of course. Then you will ask her? 

Dax nodded. He would ask her, perhaps next year when he 
returned from Europe. By then many things might change. 

Even cl President's mind. . . .. . .. , , — 

'Excellent,’ El Presidente went back behind his desk, the 

meeting was over. . 

Dax got to his feet. “Is there anything else, sir? 

‘Yes.’ El Presidente looked up at him, a faint smile around 
his eyes. ‘L would appreciate it if you spoke to Amparo as soon 
as you leave here.’ 

‘Must we be in that much of a hurry?’ A faint suspicion that 
he had been outmaneuvered entered Dax’s mind. 

‘Oh, yes. We do,’ cl Presidente replied, smiling. ‘You see I 
have already given out the story of your engagement. It will be 
in all our papers tomorrow morning.’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Dax thought he noticed traces of tears around Amparo’s eyes. 
"You’ve been crying?’ 

She shook her head. ‘You just saw my father?’ 

He nodded. ‘Congratulations, we’re engaged.’ 

She looked at him a moment, then turned and walked across 
the room to the window. When she spoke her voice was so low 
that at first he could scarcely hear her. ‘I told him not to do 
it.' 


He didn't answer. 

She turned and looked at him. ‘You believe that, don’t you?’ 
‘Yes.’ 


'El Presidente has his own way of doing things. I told him 
that you should be allowed to make up your own mind.’ 

Vv hat about you? I’m not the only one involved?’ 

She didn’t answer for a moment, then her eyes met his 
steadily, ‘I made up my mind a long time ago.’ A hint of a 
mule came to her lips. ‘Have you forgotten?’ 

frowir UBhCd ' 1 * iavent for S° ttcn - 1 thought you would out- 
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gest such things. Were you so blind you could not see?’ 

‘I’m sorry. It never entered my mind.’ 

Suddenly there was a flash of her childish temper. 'Oh, get 
out! You're as stupid as all men P 

He reached out for her. ‘Amparo.’ 

She shook off his hand angrily. ‘You don’t have to marry me! 
Nobody has to marry mel I don't have to beg any man!’ 

She ran out of the room. Dax stood for a moment, listening 
to her angry footsteps on the stairway. Just as he started out cl 
Presidents came in.. 

There was a smile on the older man’s face. ‘What’s wrong?’ 
le asked slyly. ‘A lovers’ quarrel?’ 

Amparo had just finished repairing her makeup when she 
heard a knock at the door. ‘Who is it?’ 

‘Me.’ . 

She walked to the door and opened it. El Presidcntc followed 
her into the room, closing the door behind him. He peered at 
her from under his bushy eyebrows. 

‘I hope you didn’t make a fool of yourself.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘You didn’t tell him?’ 

Again she shook her head. 

‘Good,’ he said, satisfaction in his voice. ‘De Ortega is gone. 
^He won’t cause us any trouble.’ 

‘You didn’t hurt him?’ she asked, sudden concern in her 
voice. 

‘No,’ he replied, lying. A bullet through the brain never really 
hurt anyone. ‘I sent him to a station in the south.’ 

‘It wasn’t my fault.’ 

He felt the anger rise in him. ‘Whose fault was it then? I 
placed you in his charge. He was supposed to protect you, not 
rape you.’ 

‘He didn't rape me.’ 

‘That makes it worse,’ he said wearily. He stared at her for 
a moment. ‘I don’t understand you. I sent you to the university 
in Mexico for five years. To become a lady. To be educated. 
Was it only to have you tumble into bed with the first good- 
looking cabollero that came along, like any common puta off 
the streets?’ 

She didn’t answer. 

• ‘Well, thank God, it’s over.’ He sighed. ‘Dax will make you a 
good husband. You will have children and there will be no 
more nonsense.’ 

She looked directly into her father’s eyes. ‘I am not going to 
marry him.’ 
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‘Why not?’ 

*1 am already with child.’ 

His mouth hung open. ‘Are you sure?’ 

She nodded. ‘I am entering my third month. She turned to 
pick up a cigarette from the dressing table. ‘I won’t marry him. 
He would know in a minute.’ ■ 

El Prcsidcnie seemed paralyzed for a moment. Then he ex- 
ploded. Viciously he slapped her across the face, tumbling 
her backward onto the bed. 

‘Pu ta! Whore!’ he shouted. ‘Isn’t it enough that I must de- 
fend myself against my enemies? Must I also bear the cross of 
betrayal by my own?’ 


A photographer came over to them. ‘One more picture, your 
excellency, please.’ 

‘Of course, of course.’ El President was very much the proud 
father. He moved closer to Amparo and stood on his toes. At 
least this way he appeared to be taller than she. Not as tall as 
Dax on the other side of her, but tall enough not to seem ridi- 
culous. 

Tire flashbulb popped. They blinked their eyes. ‘Thank you, 
your excellency.’ The photographer bowed and moved away. 

Dax looked at Amparo. She seemed pale and drawn. ‘Are 
you all right?’ 

‘I’m just tired.’ 

‘It’s too much, too quickly,’ he said. ‘Just yesterday we were 
engaged. Today this — •’ 

He gestured at the room. The large reception hall in the 
presidential palace was filled. For the first time he realized that 
a whole new society had sprung up since he had been away. 
There were so many people whose names he did not even know. 
New people who had become important. Many of the old 
families were still there, but they were the window dressing. It 
was the new people who really held the power. 

‘What you need is a vacation, Amparo.’ 

‘I'll be all right, Dax.’ 

‘You’ve become a political adjunct to your father. The 
Women’s League. The Workers’ Association. The Children’s 
Society. It is too much.' 

’Someone has to do it.’ 

’i ou can t do it all yourself. It is unfair of your father to 
think you can.’ 

1 go where my father cannot. How else do you think he can 
retain the support of the people? I have to do it. Governing 
has a responsibility all its own.’ 

’Hie responsibility is your father’s,’ 
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‘It is mine also,’ Amparo replied. ‘They look to me for the 
little things they dare not bring to him.’ 

Dax looked out over the hall. El Presidents was talking to a 
group of men. Every few moments he would glance toward 
them as if to reassure himself that Amparo was still there. He 
wondered what the old man would do after they were married, 
Amparo would be his wife, not cl Prcsidcnte's political assis- 
tant. ; 

He turned back to Amparo but she was already deep m a 
conversation with a small group of women. He caught frag- 
mentary snatches about a campaign for tire improvement of 
certain health conditions. There was no doubt that Amparo 
dominated the small group. When she spoke the others listened 
with respect. 

The -women were all strangers to him, members of the new 
class that had evolved while he had been away. He took out 
one of his thin cigarros and lit it. So many things had changed. 
■Nothing scented the same any more. 

The graciousness of the old society of his grandfather’s time, 
and even of his father’s, was gone. The new society just evolv- 
ing from the middle and lower classes still carried traces of 
these backgrounds. But their speech, though carrying the stamp 
of education, still had overtones of the common people ; and 
their manners were a curious overlay of form and style upon 
jtlic rough directness of the campcsino. 

And their dress. He half smiled to himself thinking of the 
women of Europe and the United States whom he had known. 
Cortcguayan ideas of fashion ran the spectrum of colors, and 
featured elaborate laces, frills and furbelows that reminded him 
of old photographs. But there was an energy and vitality 
about them that awakened his sympathy and pride. His father 
would have been proud of these people. 

He looked again toward the men surrounding cl Presidents. 
The men had not changed as much. They were still the same. 
The fawning sycophants with the same inbred respect for 
power and carelessness about the privileges of others. They 
groveled to those above them, spat on those beneath them. 

Suddenly he was glad to be returning to Europe. In a way he 
was more at home there than here. As a matter of fact he was 
more at home almost anywhere than here. He was Cortcguayan. 
But he felt himself almost an outsider among a primitive 
people. 

Amparo came toward him. ‘You have a strange expression on 
your face.’ 

‘I was thinking.’ 

‘About what?’ 
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‘How nice it would be if you and I, just the two of us, could 
£>o up into the mountains to my hacienda. Alone.’ 

She stared at him. ‘Father would not like it. He wants me 

near him.’ . , 

Dax shrugged. ‘Your father has had his way with us. Sooner 
or later he will have to get used to the idea. When W'e are mar-, 
ried you will no longer be at his beck and call.’ 

Amparo knew her father. That was not the way he thought 
at all. Tilings would not change with their marriage. They 
would only become more so. Dax, too, w’ould join the circle 
which continually orbited around el Presidentc. 

‘Tonight,’ he said suddenly, mistaking her silence for con- 
sent, ‘after everyone has gone. We will leave quietly. No one 
will miss us.’ 

Suddenly she felt almost sorry for him. In many ways he was 
much more sophisticated than they and in others far more 
naive. He did not yet understand the demands of power. He did 
not appreciate how much her father dominated the people 
around him, how completely he controlled their lives. But he 
would find out. In time. For now, let him retain the illusion. 

‘It’s a wonderful idea. We can leave after the banquet to- 
night.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Dax was siting on the galena, the usual thin cigar in his mouth. 
He looked up as Amparo came out from the house. ‘How did 
you sleep?’ 

Her eyes moved out across the fields toward the hills. ‘Very 
well. It's so quiet here. Hie mountains whisper you to sleep.’ 

He looked at her approvingly. In just the two days and nights 
they had been here the blue shadows under her eyes had dis- 
appeared. The color had come back into her cheeks and no 
longer was she so tense and strained. ‘I told you it would be 
good.’ 

She turned and looked at him. ‘If only it could remain like 
this.’ 


He didn’t answer. 


She sat down opposite him as Fat Cat came out with a tray 
of coffee. He placed it on the table between them. She filled her 
cup. -Would you like more?’ 


He shook his head. 'No, thanks. I’ve already had mine.’ 
Amparo took a sip. The coflcc was strong and hot and she 
v-.c; gnuetul for its warmth, ‘It is time wc talked.’ 

‘Vts?’ 
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‘It must seem strange to you after having been away so long 
to come home and suddenly find yourself betrothed.’ She hesi- 
tated, waiting for him to answer, but when he said nothing she 
continued. ‘It was not so for me. Somehow I always knew, 
when I did marry, that it would be at my. father’s own time, 
notmine.’ 

‘And you do not resent it?’ 

‘No. You see, duty has always been drilled into me. Ever 
since I was a little girl. I wish only that you had been given 
more time. Perhaps we might have found our way to each other 
without his help. As we did when we were children.’ 

He took the cigar from his mouth and looked at it. ‘Perhaps 
that would have been better. Still . . 

She felt surprise grow in her. 'You feel as I do?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he confessed. ‘But I wasn’t really as shocked 
when your father spoke to me as I thought I would be.’ He be- 
gan to smile. ‘I’m afraid I’m not being very romantic.’ 

She returned his smile. ‘Neither of us is.’ Suddenly she felt 
shy. ‘But I am glad it was you.’ 

For the first time he reached out and touched her. She stared 
at him for a moment, then leaned forward, and he kissed her. 
She felt the light touch of his lips and there was something very 
young about it despite the faint aroma of the tobacco that 
:? clung to him. Suddenly a deep sadness welled up inside her and 
the tears came to her eyes. 

‘What is it?’ 

She shook her head violently. She could not stop her tears. 
She got up and ran back into the house. 

A few minutes later she came out again. ‘I’m sorry, Dax.’ 

‘Don’t apologize.’ 

‘I think you’d better take me home.’ 

He looked up at her questioningly. 

*1 shouldn’t have come here, people will talk.’ 

‘That’s not the reason.’ 

‘Whatever the reason,’ she said with a flash of temper, ‘I want 
to go home. Will you take me or must I go alone?’ 

He got to his feet. ‘I’ll take you.’ 

Only once on the way back did he speak to her. ‘Sooner or 
later you wilt have to tell me what’s troubling you,’ he said. ‘I 
have a feeling that the sooner you do the better it will be for us 
both.’ 

She glanced at him out of the comer of her eyes, wondering 
just how much he knew or had guessed. But his face betrayed 
nothing. And she couldn’t bring herself to tell him, not yet. 

The small village of Asiento wore a festive air. The streets 
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were decorated with the green-and-blue Sac or 
bunting draped the doors and windows of the pan 
the dusty main street. In every other window mere w - * 

graph of el Prcsidcnte. . - ,. w 

Dax stood on the galena of the one pad hois. -- 

over the crowds lining the streets awaiting p 
Presiclcmc. Everything there was an air of excitement. ?p-~p - 
hawking sweets, small boys running in and out or true p-p-- 
with tiny flags clutched in their grubby fingers. A rear p---p 
from the crowd further down the street as the hsaa or 

presidential cavalcade turned the corner. 

First came a company of mounted cavalrymen on cni p * 
nut horses. In perfect cadence, four abreast, they came d-. ~— 
the narrow street, their red-and-blue uniforms bright ana gsj nr 
the sunlight. Behind came the first automobile. Two solciem 
were in the front seat, one of them driving. Thera were two 
officers in the rear seat. Between them sat el Presidents, dressed 
in a simple khaki uniform, its very' simplicity' making him stand 
out from the others. The crowd began to shout: 

‘Viva cl Prcsidcnte! Viva!' 

El Prcsidcnte raised his head, his white teeth gashing fn a 
smile. With a gesture he removed his hat to the crowds. Again 
they roared their approval. A second car turned in behind them. 
Again soldiers were in the front seat This time between the 
two officers in the rear, her blond hair uncovered and shim- 
mering in the sunlight, sat Amp2ro. Her face was alive, ani- 
mated, as she smiled at the crowds. This time there was true 
affection in their cheers. 

'Viva la princesa! Viva la mbiaf 

Dax turned to Fat Cat. ‘Quite a reception.’ 

Fat Cat’s eyes were narrowed against the sum ‘I don’t like h ’ 
he said. ’Too many soldiers.’ 

‘You didn’t expect el Prcsidente to come alone.’ 

Ho, but he didn't have to bring the whole fuckrw ? z~"t ' 
The automobiles had stopped ia the square. Tr.e decide 
down the steps of the city hall to greet el Fresh. 


nr.md from their officers, the cavalry tr*--- t 

Uon and came to attention. Slowly el PresiderZ'Zr"'^ 
car and walked over to assist Amparo. Tr— 
walked over to where the officials were nan *d~z 
>n,e alcalde's voice was loud enou^TmV^.-- 
square. ’It is with deep feelings of £ 

ihujcri ° f AaCnt ° Wek °‘~- d ^dK ' 

Dax turned to Fat Cat. ‘Com- o- }^, ... , 
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They sat in the dark, almost cool bar, sipping cold glasses o£ 
beer. T don’t think he will come,’ Fat Cat said unexpectedly. 

‘El Condor is no fool. By now he must know how many sol- 
diers el Presidents has brought with him.' 

‘The old bandolero is a man of his word. He will come. 

Fat Cat was silent. He sipped at his beer. 

‘It seems almost as if you wish he wouldn’t.’ 

Fat Cat looked across the table at Dax. He shook his head 
gloomily. ‘If he is smart he will not come.’ He picked up his 
glass and looked into it. ‘Mark my words, there will be blood- 
shed if he does.’ 

There were footsteps from behind them and they turned. It 
was Ortiz, the little soldier who had found them in the hills. He 
saluted smartly. ‘Se nor Xenos?’ 

Dax nodded. ‘Yes, Ortiz.’ 

‘His excellency wishes you to join him and la princesa in the 
garden of the alcalde.' 

Dax finished his glass of beer and got to his feet. He looked 
down at Fat Cat. ‘Coming?’ 

Fat Cat shook his head. * Con su permiso, I shall remain here. 
Tire beer is cooler.’ 

Dax glanced at his watch, then at Amparo, seated next to him 
-at the long table in the alcalde’s garden. ‘It is almost time.’ 

Amparo stared at him. 'Four o’clock?’ 

He nodded, looking up. Already the table was being clc-~ 

El Presidents got to his feet and the others also rose. .. , 
followed the alcalde through the garden to the galena of 
building, which faced out onto the square. 

El Prcsidcntc gestured to Amparo. She joined him beside 
railing. ‘You too, my son,' he said to Dax. 

Dax took his place on the other side of Amparo. He look ■ 
across the square. The soldiers had drawn up in front of 1-. 
building in two files, forming a lane between them leading up 
the galcr'm. Behind the soldiers the crowd was suddenly qui',.. 
Across the square Dax saw Fat Cat come out of the hotel. 

There was a flutter of excitement as a small boy’s vow 
shrilled, ‘They’re coming ! They’re coming.’ 

Expectantly the crowd looked across the square. Dax caugh' 
a glimpse of el Presidente’s face. It was grim and expression’ 
less. Then he joined the others in looking toward the street from 
which the bandolero tvouid appear. 

El Condor was riding the first horse, a large bay stallion. He 
rode silently, glancing neither to right nor to left, his wide 
brimmed hat pulled down over his face to shade his eyes. Be 
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hind him Dax could see the others. One was e/ Condor's son. - 
The boy rode defiantly, glaring back at every curious eye. 

There was still no sound from the crowd as the bandolero 
rode past and up the lane of soldiers. The old man reined in his 
horse and held up his hand. The others stopped. 

He took olT his hat and the thick black hair seemed to tumble 
almost to his shoulders. He looked up at el Prcsidcntc. ‘I have 
come, your excellency,’ he said, in a loud clear voice, ‘in re- 
sponse to your request. I accept your offer of amnesty. Let there 
be peace between us.’ 

El Prcsidcntc looked at him for a moment, then quickly came 
down the steps. Stiffly, the old bandolero dismounted, and be- 
hind him the soldiers snapped to attention. 

‘In the name of our beloved country’,' cl Prcsidcntc said, ‘I bid 
thee welcome. Too long has our house been divided.’ He 
stepped forward and enfolded the old man in an embrace. 

A roar welled up from the crowd. It came from the heart. For 
this meant the end of terror, of sleepless nights. Of fear that at 
any moment the bandoleros or the soldados might turn their 
beloved city into a battlefield. At last it was over. 

Dax looked out over the heads of the crowd and the horses 
of the dismounting bandoleros. Fat Cat was nowhere to be 
seen. He had probably gone back into the bar, disappointed 
that his predictions had proved false. 

PA Prcsidcntc was leading the old man up the steps. The re- 
porters hurried forward and the two of them turned for their 
photographs. Dax glanced at Amparo. ‘Your father should be 
proud. It is a wonderful thing he is doing.’ 

A strange look crossed her face, but before he had a chance 
to ask her what it meant he fell a hand on his sleeve. He turned. 
It was cl Condor. 

*1 have kept my word,’ the old man said. ‘I have brought my 
son and hereby hand him over into your care. You will see that 
he attends the school as you promised?’ 

‘1 shall keep my word.’ 

Tire old nun gestured, and the boy came closer. ‘You will go 
with Seiior Xenos, and you will obey him as you would me.’ 
The boy nodded silently. 

‘You will be a good boy and someday you will return to the 
mountains with the knowledge and the words that will keep you 
forever free.’ He reached out a hand and lightly touched the 
boy’s cheek. ‘You will do nothing that will make me ashamed 
of you.’ 

Almost roughly the old man pushed the hov towatd J ' 

‘His name is Jose. You may beat him if he does not do wh.- '• 


El Presidente stood at the old man’s side now. 'Come into the 
house for- a cooling glass of wine/ he said. ‘There is much we 
have to talk about/ 

The bandolero laughed. ‘Wine and talk. The years haven’t 
changed you at all I’ 


CHAPTER NINE 

‘It will take all night to reach Curatu/ Dax said. ‘We could be 
at my place in a few hours. Why not spend the night there, then 
we will go on in the morning.’ 

Amparo looked questioningly at her father. 

He nodded. ‘It is a good suggestion. You will certainly be 
more comfortable there. I will see you in Curatu tomorrow.’ 

‘Bueno. I will go and find Fat Cat.’ 

But Fat Cat was nowhere to be found. The barman at the 
hotel remembered him leaving with a soldier shortly after el 
Condor had arrived. The soldier had come back but Fat Cat 
had not. The soldier was at the table in the corner. 

It was Ortiz and he was sleeping, his arms on the table. Dax 
shook him awake and he looked up, his eyes drowsy with wine. 
No, he did not remember where he had left Fat Cat. There had 
been a cantina, and there had been some women there. Also 
singing and dancing, but after a while they had left. Then Fat 
Cat and he had become separated. 

Dax shrugged. Fat Cat had probably found a woman and 
would come dragging home the next morning. He laughed to 
himself. Some things never changed. 

Amparo was waiting in one of the cars, Two soldiers were 
already stationed in the front seat. 

‘The car will never make it over the mountains/ Dax said. 
‘There aren’t any roads, only narrow old wagon trails. If we 
take it we’ll have to drive halfway to Curatu before we can cut 
back/ 

Amparo seemed to hesitate. 

Dax smiled. ‘You have changed. I remember when you 
couldn’t wait to get on a horse.’ 

She got out of the car. ‘Go get a horse for me,’ she said, with 
a trace of temper. ‘I'll be ready to leave as soon as I get into 
some other clothes.’ 

Dax went around the hotel to the stable and picked up Fat 
Cat’s horse and his own. He grinned to himself. Fat Cat would 
be angry, but it was his own fault. 

He led the horses around to the front. It was just turning 
dark. As he came out from behind the building he saw the boy 
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puffed on it. There were questions bothering him, things he 
felt Amparo should answer. But there would be time enough 
for them in the morning. This day was over, he thought. But he 
was wrong. 

He had been aleep for only a few hours when the thud of 
horses’ hooves awakened him. At first he merely stirred slug- 
gishly in the bed, thinking that Fat Cat was making a lot of 
unnecessary noise. Then be leapt from the bed, and went to 
the window. There were two horses coming through the front 
gate. He recognized the heavy figure of Fat Cat on one but he 
wouldn’t make out who was on the second. Whoever it was 
ms slumped over the saddle, clinging to the pommel and 
barely managing to retain his seat. 

Quickly Dax slipped on his trousers and ran down to meet 
them. Fat Cat was getting down off his horse and the other 
turned his face when Dax ran down the galena steps. It was 
pale and drawn and caked with dried blood. Dax stared at el 
Condor, his surprise immobilizing him. 

‘Help me get him into the house,’ Fat Cat said gruffly. ‘The 
soldiers cannot be far behind.’ 

Automatically Dax reached out an arm toward the old man. 
It was amazing how light and fragile the old bandolero had be- 
come. ‘What happened?’ 

‘I told you there were too many soldiers,’ Fat Cat replied. 
‘There were many more outside Asiento.’ 

The old bandolero coughed and a new spot of blood bubbled 
up through his mouth as they put him down on the bench beside 
the staircase. The hacienda was beginning to come awake. One 
of the women came in from the rooms behind the kitchen. 

‘Get water and towels 1* Dax ordered. He looked at Fat Cat 
‘Send one of my men for the doctor.’ 

Fat Cat turned and ran out of the house. 

El Condor coughed and grimaced with pain as he tried to 
speak. Dax took a damp towel from one of the women and 
wiped the old man’s face. ‘Don’t try to talk. We’ve sent for the 
doctor.' 

El Condor grimaced. ‘For what?’ he asked in a rasping whis- 
per. T am already a dead man.’ 

‘You will not die.’ 

‘I warned you that Guiterrez would kill us all.’ 

‘It wasn’t Guiterrez.’ 

‘It was Guiterrez.’ Fat Cat’s voice came from the doorway. 
‘We were stupid, the old one was right. He’s now the head of 
el Presidente’s secret police.’ 

Dax stared at him. There were footsteps on the stairs in the 
hall and he turned to see Amparo descending. Her face was 
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white and drawn. She moved silently down the steps. For 
moment Dax caught a glimpse of Jose s face behind _ . 

U Sy se[ "up an ambush as the bandoleros were coming out 
nf the town on their way back to the mountains.’ 

Sax’s eyes turned from Fat Cat to Amparo. ‘You knew about 


th Amparo didn’t answer. She moved around Dax and looked 
down at the old man. There was no expression in her eyes. Is he 

dend?* % 

Dax looked down. The old man’s jaw hung open ; his eyes 

stared up sightlessly. ‘He’s dead.’ 

A scream came from the staircase and Dax whirled as the 
boy launched himself at Amparo, the flat edge of his knife 
extended. Automatically Dax shoved her to one side; she 
tumbled over a chair as he intercepted the boy. Dax went down 
to one knee under the impact but the knife clattered to the floor. 
He kicked it out of reach and got to his feet. 

The boy was still on his hands and knees. He stared up at 
Dax, his eyes streaked with tears. ‘You lied! You knew all the 
time!' 

‘I did not,’ Dax said, moving forward to help the boy to 
his feet. ‘Believe me, I did not!’ 

'Don’t touch me!’ Jose sobbed, and shook him off. ‘Liarl 
Traitor!’ He turned and ran to the door. ‘Someday I will kill 
you for this!’ He disappeared into the night and a moment 
later there was the sound of a horse racing off in the darkness. 
Fat Cat started after him. ‘He’ll go back to the mountains!’ 

‘Let him go I’ Dax said, then turned back to Amparo, still 
sprawled on the floor. He bent over her. ‘Let me help you up.’ 

'Don't move me!' she said, suddenly savage, ‘can’t you see 
I’m bleeding?' 

He looked down at her, his eyes widening. The lower half of 
her nightgown and robe was already stained. 

’What is it?’ 

She glared at him, a curious mixture of anger and sorrow in 
her eyes. ‘You poor damn fooll Can’t you see? I’m losing my 
baby!’ 

He straightened up, a sick feeling inside him. What a fool he 
must have seemed to them all. With all his knowledge, with all 
nis experience, with all he had learned about the world outside, 
he must have seemed a child in their hands. There was not one 
05 u,t;m who hadn’t lied to him, who hadn’t used him. Even 
Amparo. 

There was a clatter of many horses outside, then heavy boots 
0:5 the gnleria. He turned as the soldiers thronged through the 
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doorway. They filled the hallway with their red-and-blue uni- 
forms, 

A moment later, Guiterrez pushed his way through them, the 
silver braid shining on his uniform. His beady dark eyes swept 
past Dax, taking in the body of el Condor and the sight of 
Amparo watching them from the floor. He didn’t have to be 
told the bandolero was dead. His lips moved tightly as he looked 
at Dax. ‘Where is the boy?’ 

‘He’s gone.’ 

Guiterrez stared at him. ‘I don’t believe you.’ Then his eyes 
fell on Fat Cat. ‘Arrest that man ! ’ 

Dax’s voice held the soldiers motionless. ‘No!’ 

A light began to dance in Guiterrez’ eyes. 'El President will 
not be pleased, senor. That man tried to help the bandolero 
escape.’ 

*1 don’t give a damn what el Presidenle likes ! ’ 

A faint cold smile came to Guitterrez’ lips. ‘Your own words 
betray your treason.’ He pulled his revolver from its holster 
and pointed it at Dax. ‘Arrest them both! ’ 

The soldiers pushed forward to get to Dax but before they 
could reach him ; Dax, the anger inside him exploding into 
violence, scooped up the knife that the boy had dropped on the 
floor. 

Guiterrez leaped backward against the wall. He glared into 
Dax’s eyes. ‘I’ve waited a long time for this,’ he said softly, a 
tight smile coming to his lips as he raised the revolver. ‘You’ll 
l die ! ’ 

‘So have II’ 

Dax’s arm moved with the blur of light, and the smile on 
Guiterrez’ face changed to an expression of surprise as the hilt 
of the knife appeared suddenly in the center of his throat. The 
revolver fell from his fingers as he raised his hands frantically 
to grab at the knife. But they never made it ; he began falling 
almost before they were halfway there. 

Dax felt the soldiers seize him and roughly pull him back. He 
twisted, trying to pull himself free, but they held him tightly. 

‘Let him go l’ El President e’s voice rang out sharply from the 
doorway. 

He strode past them without a second glance at the men lying 
on the floor. He knelt down to his daughter. A whisper passed 
between them too quickly for Dax to hear. Then el Presidente 
slowly got to his feet, turning back to him. 

‘You have done well, my son,’ he said, his pale-gray eyes ex- 
pressionless. ‘I, myself, was coming to kill Guiterrez for violat- 
ing the amnesty 1’ 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The New York offices of (he Hadley Shipping Company were 
located on the edge of the financial district overlooking Battery 
Park. They were in an old building, on the nineteenth floor, the 
penthouse of which had been converted into the personal offices 
of Mr Hadley. It was a large five-room suite consisting of an 
office facing west, surrounded by glass, which gave a clear view 
in all directions. To the south lay the Statue of Liberty and the 
harbor, to the north and cast the towering spires of the Empire 
State Building, the Rockefeller Center complex, and the needle 
of the newly completed Chrysler Building. The other rooms 
were a board room, which also served as a private dining room, 
a completely equipped kitchen, a large bedroom and a bath. 

Marcel turned from the window as Hadley came into the 
office. 

‘I’m sorry to have kept you waiting,’ the older man apolo- 
gized. ‘The directors’ meeting took rather longer than I had ex- 
pected.’ 

'That's all right, Mr Hadley. It gave me a chance to admire 
the view.’ 

‘It is nice,’ Hadley replied without feeling, as he went behind 
the desk and sat down. 

The way he said it made Marcel wonder if the old man had 
ever really looked out of the windows. He went over to a chair 
opposite the desk and sat down. 

Hadley didn’t. waste a minute. 'My information from Europe 
is that war is a matter of months, possibly even weeks, away,’ 

Marcel nodded. There was nothing, as yet, for him to say. ^ 

‘American representation in Europe will become difhcult, 
Hadley continued. ‘Especially since the President is avowedly 
prejudiced toward Britain and France. He has promised them 
every assistance short of war. It will make it equally utiicim in 

America for certain European interests.’ 

Marcel nodded again. He had a feeling he l.nusv s, i... v... 
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must be sent to Corteguay. If war breaks out, any shipping from 
here bound for Europe will become fair game for German 
submarines.’ 

He picked up a paper from his desk and looked at it. 'Have 
you had any recent word about Dax?’ 

'Still the same. El Presidcnte informs me that he is still in 
Spain. The agreements with Franco are almost complete.’ 

‘We must get word to him that the agreements are to be con- 
cluded as soon as possible. I’ve decided that he should be our 
representative in Europe when war comes.’ 

Marcel looked at him. ‘How do you know Dax will do it? 
After all, he is not working for us.’ 

A look of annoyance crossed Hadley’s face. T know that; 
that’s what makes it practical. Dax represents a completely 
neutral country. He will have the freedom of Europe no matter 
how the war goes.’ 

Marcel was silent. He was beginning to understand Ameri- 
cans. Now he knew how the great fortunes were built. War or 
no, the business of making money brooked no interference. 
'Have you spoken to cl Presidcnte about it?’ 

‘Not yet. I’m leaving that to you. After all, he’s your partner, 
not mine.’ 

It was still early when Marcel left Hadley’s office. He checked 
tis watch. There was still time to go out to Brooklyn before his 
uncheon appointment at one o’clock. He stood on the sidewalk 
ind flagged a taxi. ‘Bush Terminal in Brooklyn.’ 

Idly he looked out the window as the taxi made its way to- 
ward the Brooklyn Bridge. How different the Americans were 
than the Europeans. They were complacent, safe behind their 
oceans. If war came it could not touch them. 

It would merely be something to read about in the news- 
papers, to listen to on their radio between ‘Amos ’n’ Andy’ and 
the ‘Fleischmann Variety Hour,’ or to watch in a newsreel be- 
fore the latest Clarke Gable movie came on. The threats, rant- 
ings and ravings of Hitler could never really reach them. Europe 
,vas on the other side of the world. 

The humid heat of early August poured in through the cab 
windows. Even the breeze brought no relief from the pounding 
reat of the pavements. Slowly the taxi fought its way through 
he traffic in downtown Brooklyn after coming off the bridge. 
Up Flatbush Avenue, past Fulton Street with its crowds of 
shoppers and elevated trains, and then turning into Fourth 
Avenue toward Bay Bridge. It didn’t cool off until they were 
near the bay. 

Marcel told the cabdriver to wait. The cabby mumbled some- 
thing about losing money while waiting, but Marcel ignored 
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him. A man was seated inside behind an old desk reading a 
newspaper. He looked up as Marcel came in, and put down the 
paper. ‘Good morning, Mr Campion.’ 

‘Good morning, Frank. Everything all right?’ 

•Right as rain, Mr Campion,’ the watchman replied, getting 
to his feet. He was used to these visits by now. Marcel had a 
habit of appearing at odd times. There was no telling when, 
sometimes even in the middle of the night. As usual he followed 
Marcel through the door into the warehouse proper. 

Marcel stood just outside the doorway and looked across the 
warehouse. The building covered a complete city block and row 
after row of burlap bags filled with sugar reached almost to 
the fire-sprinkler line under the high-girdered roof. 

Marcel felt satisfaction surge through him. More than a year 
had passed since he first thought of the idea. By the third of 
September, when the four ships he expected tied up at the dock 
outside the warehouses, it would all be over. The last ware- 
house would be filled and then all he would have to do was 
wait. The coming war in Europe would take care of everything. 

He remembered when lie had been a small boy during the 
last war. There were two things his family could never get 
enough of— sugar and soap. He remembered once hearing his 
father complain that he had had to pay twenty francs for a few 
hundred grams of coarse brown sugar. They had hoarded it and 
used it carefully for more than a week. That was where the idea 
originated. 

Sugar. Everything in America was sweet. Soda pop, choco- 
lates, buns and cakes, even their bread. Everyone consumed 
sugar in copious quantities, everyone took sugar for granted. 
There had always been enough of it. War or no war, they 
would still expect it. And they would willingly pay for it. 

Now there were four buildings like this one, all filled with 
sugar. He was perhaps the only man who could have done it. 
He controlled the ships. It was he who could supply falsified 
bills of lading that diverted the attention of the customs officials 
who screened even,' ship that entered the harbor. 

But it took money. A great deal of money. More than Marcel 
had. It was almost as if the sugar producers were aware of what 
he was up to. He had to pay a bonus of twenty cents on every 
hundred-pound bag to ensure that they would sell only to him. 
Additional money went to key officers on his ships who were 
aware of the real nature of the cargoes. Even the leasing of the 
warehouses through a blind cost him thousands of dollars over 
the market. 

, Quickly the figures finshed through Marcel’s mind. There was 
:-.'.mo\t eight million dollars tied up in this project, most of it 
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borrowed. He had never had that much money, and if it hadn’t 
been for Amo’s Abidijan he never would have had.' 

. Marcel was under no illusions as to why Abidijan had loaned 
him the money. It wasn’t because he had been willing to put up 
his share of the ships as collateral; Abidijan had more ships 
than he needed. It wasn’t even that Abidijan was participating 
in the profits that might accrue from the project. Abidijan 
couldn’t care less ; he hadn’t even asked what Marcel wanted 
the money for. Amos was interested in only one thing. Marry- 
ing off his eldest daughter. 

In all there were five of them, and until the eldest was married 
none of the others could marry. It was beginning to seem as if 
they would never marry, because no one appeared anxious for 
Anna’s hand, despite the dowry that was certain to come with 
it. It was genuinely unfortunate that of all the daughters Anna 
most favored her father. She was short and dark, with the 
slightest hint of a mustache over her upper lip, which no 
amount of electrolysis had been able to eliminate satisfactorily. 
And no couturier, no matter how expensive, could hide the 
square peasant lines of her body. 

It seemed as if she had collected all the bad points in the 
family ; the other girls were slim and taller,' almost average 
American in complexion and appearance. Only poor Anna 
looked and acted like her father. Deciding that men were not 
for her, she became interested in her father’s business and began 
to work in his office. It was there that Marcel had met her. 

; He had come in to see her father by appointment but had had 
; to wait. The receptionist had ushered him into Abidjan’s outer 
office, which had been empty. He had just sat down when Anna 
came in. 

‘I’m sorry, Mr Campion,’ she said, in her husky, almost man- 
like voice, ‘my father will be a little late.’ 

By the time the English ‘my father’ had reached Marcel’s 
brain and had been translated into mon pare, she had already 
gone behind her desk. Marcel got to his feet. This was a time 
for true Gallic courtesy. 

But to poor inexperienced Anna, who was not used to any 
attention from the opposite sex, mere Gallic courtesy seemed 
like romance and before Marcel knew it he was involved. 
Lunch, then dinners, finally evenings at Amos’ home. And end- 
ing with weekends at their country place. It was almost two 
years now, and it had become more or less accepted that they 
were going together, though Marcel had never said a word to 
her. 

That was the way it had been when Marcel had gone to her 
father for a loan a little over a year ago. He had thought about 
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arming Hadley for the money, then decided against it. James 
Hadley had a curious kind of morality. Hi ere was practically 
nothing in business he would not do but this was something 
else. The ugly words ‘hoarding* and ‘black marketing’ were 
anathema to him. Whatever he did had to be justified some- 
how by overall civic benefit. If he should happen to profit by 
it, so much the better. And he usually did. 

‘I need four million dollars,’ Marcel said to Amos. ‘L can 
raise perhaps two on my own — ’ 

‘Say no more,’ Amos had replied, holding up a hand and 
reaching for his checkbook. 

Marcel stared at him in amazement. ‘But don’t you want to 
know what the money is for?’ 

Amos shook his head, smiling. ‘I don’t have to. After all. it’s 
all in the family, isn’t it?’ 

Marcel’s mouth hung open. Then he caught himself. ’But I 
may need more in a short time.’ 

Amos tore the check out with a flourish and held it out to- 
ward Marcel. ‘When you need more just come in and ask.' 

Twice more Marcel had asked. Each time the check was 
lendcrcd and there were never any questions. But it was almost 
aver now. 

A little while longer and Marcel would be able to repay the 
loans. Just as soon as he had he would then make his position 
clear to all of them. It was only a question of time*. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Dinner at Abidijan’s was long and dull and as boring as usual. 
After dinner they went into the library for coffee ami cognac. 
Silently Marcel took the cig,ar proffered by the butler and, care- 
fully clipping the end, lit it with a sigh of satisfaction. One 
filing Amos did do right. He smoked good cigars. 1 he Havanas 
were always in perfect condition. Not too moist, not too dry, 
ami with a flavour that seemed to caress the palate. 

Amos slipped into his favorite leather chair and looked over 
at Marcel. ‘You arc acquainted with the Baron de Coyne?' 
asked in his peculiar-sounding English. 

Marcel nodded. ‘I worked with him,' he said, twistim 
truth a necessary fraction. His curiosity was piqued tu<; 
knew better than to ask questions. 

Amos thought for a moment before continuing. ‘Perhaps v . : 
can help me. There are certain companies in which he and 1 n re 
mutually interested. Wc have both submitted offers and now 
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they are playing us off one against the other, forcing up the 
price.’ 

. Marcel shook his head. ‘Always there are greedy ones.' He 
had heard that De Coyne was transferring most of his assets to 
the States but he hadn’t realized that the baron planned also to 
become active in American business. ‘What can I do to help? It 
will be my privilege.’ 

‘Perhaps De Coyne and I could make a mutual agreement. 
Before the price gets so high it will not be profitable for either 
of us.’ 

‘That sounds reasonable. I’m sure the baron would not be 
averse to that.’ 

‘That was my thought also. But there seems to be no way I can 
contact him. The lawyers representing him here refuse to talk.’ 
• ‘Let me think about it,’ Marcel said. ‘I’ll see if I can come up 
with something.’ 

‘Good.’ Amos got out of his chair and went to the window* of 
the apartment and looked out at the East River. He stared for a 
moment, then looked at his watch. ‘She’s late.’ 

Marcel was puzzled. ‘Who’s late?’ 

‘The Shooting Star. She was due to pass here at nine-twenty.’ 

Marcel stared at him in surprise. Abidijan owned or con- 
trolled one of the largest fleets in the world and yet he knew 
when an individual tanker was due. Marcel looked at his watch. 

‘Give her a few minutes. It’s just nine-thirty now.’ 

, Amos came back from the window and sank back into the 
-Jchair. ‘Sometimes I think of retiring,’ he said, ‘and then I think 
of all the people depending on me and wonder how I can. I am 
not growing any younger.’ 

‘You’re a long way from being old. I only wish I had your 
energy.’ 

‘No, no,’ Amos replied quickly, ‘you are a young man. 
That’s why you can say such things. But me — I know better.’ 
He puffed at his cigar and sighed. ‘If only I had sons, even one 
son, I wouldn’t worry .’ He peered at Marcel shrewdly. ‘Not that 
there is anything wrong with the girls. But girls — well, they are 
girls. If I had a son I could turn the business over to him, then I 
could take it easy.’ 

Marcel smiled. ‘With five girls you will have many grand- 
sons.’ 

‘Now if I had a son like you,’ Amos said, ignoring what 
Marcel had said, ‘I could leave the business in his hands.’ 

Marcel refused to bite. He knew better. Amos would give 
away nothing. He would always remain in control. Until he 
was dead. And even after, if Marcel knew him at all. He was 
saved the bother of answering by Anna. 
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She held out her hand and he kissed it. ‘I was hoping I would 
run into you.’ 

“I’m so glad you did.’ It was a moment before he realized 
they were speaking French. ‘Won’t you sit down?’ 

‘Only for a moment,’ she replied. ‘I’m with some people.’ 

He pulled out a chair and a waiter hurried over with another 
glass. ‘A votre sante. And how is your father? ’ 

‘He is well. But thingsdo not go well at home.’ 

‘I know.’ 

She glanced around the restaurant. ‘But here it does not seem 
to matter.’ 

“They are fortunate ; they don’t realize how lucky they are.’ 
Marcel put down his glass. ‘I have heard that your father is 
planning to come here.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Caroline replied. ‘At the moment everything is 
so upset. I am returning on the Normandie tomorrow.’ 

‘Give your father my regards. And please inform him that if 
there is anything I can do for him here he has only to command 
me.’ 

‘Thank you.’ Suddenly she was looking directly into his eyes. 
‘I have inquired everywhere but without success. Would you 
know where Dax is?’ 

He might have known that she hadn’t stopped merely to see 
him. There had to be another reason. To her he would always 
be merely a clerk. His impassive face hid his disappointment. 
*Of course, Dax is in Europe. Didn’t you know?’ 

She shook her head. ‘No, I didn’t.’ 

> ‘He’s been there almost a year.’ 

Her disappointment was almost visible. ‘We never heard 
from him. He never called.’ 

Suddenly he felt sorry for her. ‘He’s been in Spain on a 
mission for his government.’ 

‘Oh?’ A look of concern crossed her face. ‘Is he safe? He 
might have been hurt.’ 

‘No,’ he replied reassuringly, ‘I'm sure he’s quite safe. As a 
matter of fact I have heard that he will soon be in France. Per- 
haps he will look you up then.’ 

‘Can you get word to him? It’s very important. My father 
would like very much to talk to him.’ 

‘I will try.’ Now things were beginning to make sense. That 
was why Hadley had wanted Dax to go to France. Not just for 
the vague reason he gave. He had probably heard directly from 
De Coyne. Another piece fell into place. 

It was Hadley he should speak to about Abidijan’s problem. 
The lawyers were just a blind. He made up his mind to check 
them out in the morning. 
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'Please try to reach him.’ Caroline pot tip from the table and 
held out her hand. ’1 will be extremely grateful.’ 

He kissed her hand. ’It will be my greatest pleasure to he of 
help to you.’ 

He stood watching her make her way back to her table. He 
saw her speak to the man on her right and averted his eves just 
in time to avoid their s. Still, he managed to catch a g'irnp'c of 
the smiles on the faces of the other two at her table, and he felt 
a tightness inside him. 

It was the old story. He had almost forgotten. Europe was 
still Europe. For a moment a curious kind of hatred boiled up 
within him. The mere fact that she hadn’t offered to introduce 
them was sign enough that he was not their equal. It would serve 
the Old World right if they destroyed themselves in their own 
holocaust. 

Now the wine was bitter in his mouth, and he called for his 
check. He paid it and went out into the night. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


When Robert de Coyne came down to breakfast his father was 
already at table. An opened cablegram lay beside his plate. 
Silently his father picked it up and handed it to him. 
ahidijan bidding twelve million up master products stop 

HOW HIGH SHALL I GO STOP HADLEY 

Robert threw the cable down on the table, a look of disgust 
on his face. ’I don’t like it. They’re holding us tip.’ 

’What can we do about it?’ Tire baron shrugged. 'That corn- 
Ftny is the key to our American operation.’ 

T thought Hadley was a better trader than that. How did 
Abidijan hear about it?' 

'It doesn't matter now,' the baron replied. ‘Well have to go 
to Fifteen million.’ 

'That's three times its worth I’ , 

The Huron smiled. ’Beggars can't be choosers. And to i-ic 

American market that’s just what we are.’ 

Robert picked up his coffee cup just ns the butirr c.my 
the room. 'There's a Monsieur Campion to sec your e w , 

'Marcel Campion?’ Robert’s voice reflected h ; >. -*•* “ 

T believe that was the name, sir.’ , 

Robert looked at his father. ‘I (hntijmt 
New York.’ 
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. Marcel was dozing in a chair when they entered the room a 
- half hour later. He got to his feet apologizing. ‘I beg your 
pardon, but I just arrived from Lisbon, after flying over from 
New York.’ 

‘Quite all right,’ the baron answered, but he didn’t offer to 
shake hands. He walked around behind his desk and sat down. 
‘You know my son, Robert?’ 

Marcel bowed. ‘Monsieur Robert.’ 

Robert nodded casually. ‘Marcel.’ 

Marcel waited for them to ask him to sit. Instead the baron 
asked casually, in an almost patronizing voice, ‘What is the 
occasion for this extraordinary visit? ’ 

Marcel felt the weariness of the long trip seeping through 
him. Suddenly he seemed to have lost his voice. He stood there 
gawking. 

An annoyed look crossed the baron’s face. ‘Come, speak 
up. What’s on your mind? I have a very busy day before me.' 

A surge of resentment flooded through Marcel. Nothing had 
changed, nothing ever would. These people had too long been 
used to having people crawl to them. It wasn’t that way in 
America. There it was what you were that counted, not 
who your family had been. 

What was he doing here? He no longer needed the baron. Or 
his money. Or even the association. In America they were be- 
ginning to accept him for himself. To hell with the old man. Let 
rim find his own way in America. The whole elaborate scheme 
re had developed went out the window. Why should he let the 
De Coynes ride in on his back? 

But quickly he found his voice. ‘My good friend Amos Abidi- 
[an suggested I see you in connection with certain companies 
you both are interested in.’ 

The baron flashed a look at Robert. ‘Yes?’ 

‘Perhaps there could be a merger of your interests,’ Marcel 
sontinued. ‘It could possibly result in substantial savings to 
you both.’ 

.The baron looked up at him shrewdly. ‘And how do you 
figure in this?’ 

Suddenly Marcel began to laugh. For the first time he found 
himself thinking and speaking in English. ‘Not one bit. I just 
came for the ride ! ’ 

He never regretted that outburst. Never. Not even when he 
stood in Amos’ office two days after Hitler had marched his 
troops into Poland, and asked for four million dollars to keep 
from going bankrupt. 

It was the sugar that did it. The scheme that was going to 
make him rich beyond all his wildest dreams. The day after war 
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d been declared in Europe. Roosevelt had put a ceiling on the 
ice of sugar. Tour dollars and sixty-five cents per hundred 
mods. Marcel had paid £4.85. That was twenty cents per hun- 
cd pounds he was out. Four million dollars. And the protes- 
rs were in no mood to wait for their money. They had him 
icre it hurt and they knew it. 

Silently the Armenian wrote the check and handed it to him. 
e closed the checkbook and looked up. 

‘Thank you.’ Marcel said humbly. 

‘Speculation is a dangerous business. I got very badly hurt 
uring the last war.’ 

Marcel looked at Amos in surprise. So he had known about 
Sic sugar. 'It's still a good idea,’ he said defensively. 

‘Yes, if you get the sugar out before the government requisi- 
ions the warehouses.’ 

'Do you think they’ll do that?’ 

Abidijan nodded. They’ll have to. Roosevelt promised to 
aipply die allies. Every warehouse along the waterfront will be 
requisitioned.’ 

‘Where will 1 ever find a place big enough for all that sugar?’ 
Amos laughed. ‘You’re a bright young man. But you riil 
have a lot to learn. You don’t want it all in one place; that 
would make it too noticeable. What you must do is scatter it 
around. Hide it. In obscure places where they will never iacV- A 
little at a lime like the bootleggers used to do with whiskey.’ 
‘I'll never find enough places in time.’ 

T know how' you can,’ Amos said. ‘I have a friera. He 


used to be a bootlegger and he still has many of his old hiding 
places. I have already spoken to him. He’ll take care of ycru/ 
Marcel stared at him. ‘You’ve saved my life.’ 

Amos laughed. ’I do no more than you did for me.’ 

‘Did for you?’ 

J have had a letter almost two weeks. From Baron de Coyne. 
He told me you went there to see him about my proposition.’ 
’Oh, that. It was nothing.’ 

Nothing? Amos cried. ‘You fly to Europe in one of those 
machines just because I ask you a favor and you say it it 
nothing? i wouldn’t go up in one of them for mv own father.’ 
He gw. to his feet and walked around the desk. ‘The baron and 1 
j.m sought the Master Products Company for three million 
toi-zt! less than my own offer.’ 

Marcel stared at him. So the baron wasn’t so proud after all 
b.emy was the great equalizer. 

t-p’?r^ U l hl . hand on Marcc, ’ s shoulder. ‘Now. that’s enough 
•Cv"o"f » ’ UM ' ,L " S ' Lct ’ s ,a,fc rihou( more important things. I 
U ‘" t bcr a Vcr V gaud month for a wedding, don’t you?’ 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Sue Ann put down the telephone. ‘Father wants us to come 
home.’ 

Sergei raised his head from the newspaper. ‘You know the 
baby can’t be moved from the clinique.' 

Sue Ann got to her feet angrily. When she moved quickly she 
appeared even heavier. After the baby she had made no attempt 
to get back her figure. Instead it seemed as if she had welcomed 
the excuse to stop caring about her appearance. Now she could 
eat all the cakes and chocolates she wanted, drink and stuff her- 
self with all the delicacies she had formerly denied herself. The 
only thing that hadn’t changed was her insatiable appetite for. 
sex.' 

‘I know that. But if we go home it won’t matter to her. We’re 
not doing anything for her by being here. The only people she 
really knows are the sisters at the clinque .’ 

‘She’s still our baby. We can’t just go off and leave her.’ 

Sue Ann looked at him, her full face settling into grim lines. 
‘You won’t give up will you? You won’t admit she’s beyond 
hope, that she’ll always be like she is?’ 

‘The doctors say there’s a chance.’ 

‘The doctors?’ She snorted contemptuously. ‘They’ll say any- 
thing. They like the money they’re getting.’ 

: Sergei didn’t answer. Instead he got to his feet and started for 
the door. 

‘Where are you going?’ 

He looked back at her. ‘To the clinique. Want to come along?’ 

‘What for? Just to stand there and look at her?’ 

He shrugged. 

She crossed the room to the liquor cabinet and took out a 
bottle of Scotch. ‘I’m booking a passage to the States for next 
week.’ 

‘If you do,’ he said quietly, ‘you’ll go alone.’ 

Sue Ann put some ice in her glass and poured whiskey over 
it. For a moment she sloshed it around in the tumbler, then 
turned to face him. ‘There’s someone else. That nurse at the 
hospital. The English one.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool.’ 

‘My friends saw her in your car.’ 

‘I was only dropping her off on my way home.’ 

‘Yeah? ’.Sue Ann said skeptically. ‘My friends say different.* 

‘What do your friends say?’ 
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show, signs of awareness. He felt a constriction in his chest, 
and fought back, the tears. ‘Is there nothing that can be done? 
An operation?’ 

The doctor looked at him, then at the baby. ‘Not now, per- 
haps later when she is older. One never knows about such 
things. Sometimes it just clears up by itself.’ 

‘What can we do now?’ -he asked desperately. ‘She’s such a 
tiny thing. So helpless.’ 

Sue Ann had turned away from the crib and gone over to the 
window. It was as if she had divorced herself from whatever 
was going on in the room behind her. 

‘Keep her here,’ the doctor urged gently, ‘she needs special 
care. She’s too delicate in many ways to be moved. That’s all we 
can do for the present.’ 

*1011 her ! ’ Sue Ann’s voice was suddenly savage as she turned 
from the window. ‘That’s what you can do 1 Her blood is bad. 
Papa warned me about old European families. She’ll never be 
any good: She’ll be an idiot! ’ 

The doctor couldn’t hide his shock. ‘No, madame, she will 
never be an idiot. She is merely retarded. A little slow perhaps, 
but she will be a lovely child nonetheless.’ 

Sue Ann stared at them both for a moment, then turned and 
walked out of the room, slamming the door behind her A fter a 
moment the baby started to cry. The doctor bent o\ 

‘See, she responds. A little slowly, as I said. But si' 

What she needs is care and love.’ 

Sergei looked at him silently. The doctor knew 
was thinking with the intuitive knowledge of experk.''., 
straightened up and came over to Sergei. ‘Your wife is 
is not your fault, these things sometimes happen in intr: 7* 
pregnancies. The baby almost strangled in its umbilici! , ■- 
There was some damage to the brain before we cov 
oxygen into her. But it was very slight. Very often these- v 
repair themslvcs with time.’ < 

Sergei did not speak. \V. 

‘You must not blame yourself, my friend,’ the doctoi 
gently. 

But in a way, he did. 

Sergei parked the car in the driveway of the clinique and 
directly to the baby’s room. The sister who was changin' 
bed linen smiled at him. ‘The baby’s in the garden wi! : ■ 
nurse.’ 

Sergei walked through the tall French doors into the g 
He looked across the green lawn. The nurse was sittiny - 
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rrnall bench, the baby carriage in front of her. She looked up as 
fhe heard him approaching. 

He walked around the carriage and looked into it. Tlie baby 
was awake. She looked at him with lackadaisical eyes. ‘How is 
she this morning?' 

Tine. It was so lovely and warm 1 decided to give her a little 
air.* 

‘Good.’ He took out a cigarette and lit it. His voice lowered. 
'Where were vou last night? 1 waited at the inn until nine 
o’clock.’ 

‘I couldn’t get off; the matron kept me in her office until 
late, lly then 1 couldn't get a bus so 1 slept here.’ 

He looked at her. There were tired lines in her face. ’Is there 
anything wrong?* 

T didn't sleep very well, 1 guess. The matron gave me my 
notice.* 

‘You’re notice?’ The surprise showed in his voice. ‘Whatever 
forVThcrc’ve been no complaints about your work.’ 

She still didn’t look at him. and a slight bitterness crept into 
her voice, ‘Oh, yes, there have. The matron told me.’ 

Suddenly he was suspicious. 'Did she say who?’ 

The nurse looked at him with her clear gray eyes. ’Oh. no. the 
matron would never do that. Hut from the nature of the com- 
plaint I could guess.’ 

He stared at her. ‘My wife?’ 

She nodded. 

‘She wouldn't! She knows how important you arc to 
Anastasia.' 

"Site did though.’ tlie nurse said. ‘She’s the only one who 
Could have. The complaint wasn't about my work, it was about 
my behaviour.’ 

Sergei got to his feet angrily. ’I’ll see the matron.’ 

‘No,* die said firmly, ‘let it go. It would only make it worse.’ 

'What are you going to do? Have you made any plans?’ 

.She shook her head. Tit have to find something, here. There's 
no way of getting to F-nglaml now that the Germans have occu- 
pied Trance.’ She squinted up at the sky. ’It’s getting a little 
cloudy.’ 

Set get followed her back into the room and stood there while 


-'he changed the baby and put her back into the crib. Anastasia 
lay there uncomplaining. He watched them silently. There w.a*. 
something ptoioundly touching about the gentle way th~ niirf 
handled the child. If' only Sue Ann had taken the time to '-•« 
how much the baby needed her pet hap*, things would h.-.sc Ken 
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\V,-V really a very good bib\,‘ the nurse said. 
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•Nothing. Just rest. Everything will be all right.’ ■ 

‘Doctor,’ she screamed, ‘what’s the matter with my Y 
V/hen she tried to get up this time the nurse held her down. A ... 
moment Jeter the doctor came over . ‘My baby’s dead ! 

•No, the baby’s all right. We just had a little trouble. 

•What kind of trouble?’ 

•The umbilical cord was wrapped around the baby s head. 

'Hie nurse in front of the table moved and she could see the 
babe's face covered with an oxygen mask. *What are they 


doing?’ 

‘Giving the baby oxygen. Now try' to rest’ 

She pushed away his hand. ‘Why?’ 

‘In case the baby was damaged. Oxygen helps in cases lire 
that. We don’t want to take any chances, do we?’ 

Suddenly she knew. ‘She was deformed, wasn’t she? Or the 
brain. That’s the first thing that’s damaged, isn’t it?’ 

The doctor looked at her. ‘One never knows in cants lire 


these,’ lie answered reluctantly. 

She stared up at him. Maybe they weren't sure cut she wet. 
From deep within came the memory of her mother's words. 
‘Do you want your children to be idiots?’ 

She closed her eyes in sudden pain. Mother was right, site 
thought. Her mother was always richt ‘Doctor?’ 

‘Yes?’ 


‘Doctor, can you fix it so I won’t have any more babies?’ 
He looked down at her. ‘I can. But don’t vcti ~ 
ought to talk to your husband fiiwt?’ 

‘No!’ 


‘This was an accident,’ he said, ‘it probably world news: har- 
prn again. It’s one chance in a thousand. But eras cr 
arc tied it can’t ever be undone. Wfcat jf vo- 
baby?’ * ~ — 

1 11 adopt one. That’s the one wav I car: t- 5 - 0 --= ~ 

fVffmrtP * *“* ^ — 




not taking any chances; I’ve heard about you old European . 
families.’ 

He stared at her. ‘Thcre’s never been anything like that in my 
family. It was merely an accident.’ 

'Not in my family either,’ she replied with finality. 'Anyway, 

I don’t want any more children.’ 

An awkward silence came down over them. He stood in 
front of the fire looking down at it. She came over and stood at 
his side. ‘We really mucked it up, didn’t we?’ 

He didn’t answer. 

After a moment she spoke again. ‘I think I’ll go up to bed.’ 

He still did not say anything. 

She walked over to the foot of the stairs and turned. 'Com- 
ing up?’ 

'In a little while.’ 

She went silently up the steps. He stood there until the logs 
burned down. When he came into the bedroom she was in his 
bed waiting for him. But it wasn’t the same. It would never be 
the same between them. Too many walls had suddenly sprung 
up. 

She had realized it almost as quickly as he. Suddenly all her 
desire to get back to normal vanished. She went off her diet 
and gave up her exercises. She grew careless about her appear- 
ance and weight seemed to cling to her. Once he suggested that 
it wouldn't hurt if she had her hair done and bought a few new 
dresses. 

‘What for?’ she asked. ‘We don’t ever go anywhere.’ 

That was true enough; the war had limited their movements. 
Travel in Europe was a thing of the past. No longer could they 
run down to the Riviera for the swimming or dash up to Paris 
for amusement. It was like being locked on an island. 

Bit by bit, one by one, people seemed to be disappearing. 
They became caught up in the vortex of the conflict and re- 
turned to their own country. Soon there was nobody left but 
the Swiss. And they were very dull. All they seemed to be really 
interested in was money, and the principal topic of conversa- 
tion seemed always to be which of the current crop of leaders 
was salting away the most money in Switzerland. 

Prom the proprietary manner in which they spoke about it 
one gathered that the Swiss had no intention of ever having to 
return it. When the war was over most of the deposits would 
remain there because a great percentage of the depositors 
would not have survived, and they would have died without 
"taking adequate provision for the transfer of their funds. Thus 
Buy would properly become Swiss property. When the Ger- 
m.-.ns outflanked theMaginot Line and overran France it looked 
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as if the Swiss were right. It was as if a curtain had suddenly 
been drawn across western Europe. 

It had been less than a month after that that Sergei happened 
to be in the bankers’ offices. Bernstein had looked at him and 
said, ‘Your father is a colonel in the German army?’ 

Sergei was curious. They knew it as well as he. ‘Why?’ 

‘We should get in touch with certain of our clients,’ the 
banker had answered, ‘and now there is no way we can do this.’ 

‘Why don’t you just go to them?’ Sergei suggested. ‘You’re 
both Swiss. You should have no trouble.' 

‘We couldn’t do that,’ Kastele replied quickly. ‘The Swiss 
Government would not permit it. It might be viewed as a 
hostile act by the Germans,' 

Sergei stared at them, then suddenly he realized the answer. 
Their clients were Jews. He didn’t speak. 

‘If your father got you a permit,’ Kastele said, ‘I’m sure we 
could arrange for a Swiss passport.’ 

Sergei was intrigued. ‘You mean I would become a Swiss 
citizen?’ 

The bankers exchanged glances. ‘That, too, could be ar- 
ranged.’ 

Sergei was thoughtful. As it stood he was neither French nor 
Russian. He was merely one of the many people who drifted 
around Europe after the last war. Stateless persons they were 
called. But it had been recognized that they were entitled to 
settle down somewhere, and most of the White Russians had 
done so in France. A Swiss citizenship might be very useful to 
him one day. 

‘What would you want me to do?’ 

‘Merely try to locate our clients and obtain instructions 
about their holdings.’ 

‘And if they can’t be found?’ 

‘Try to determine if they arc still alive. We will need that 
information to settle their accounts.* 

Sergei wondered if what he had heard was true, that the un- 
claimed balances were divided equally between the banks and 
the Swiss Government. If it was true, then he could see why 
the bankers had a big stake in what happened. ‘And what 
would I get out of it?’ 

‘I’m sure we could work out an equitable arrangement,’ 
Bernstein said. ‘Wc haven’t been such bad fellows to get along 
with, have wc?’ 

By the time Sergei left their office he had agreed to write his 
father and find out what could be arranged. That had been 
several months ago. The reply from his father had finally ar- 
rived that morning. The day Sue Ann left. 
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His father was in Paris, quartered m a suite at the same hotel 
at which he had been employed as doorman. Something could 
be done'. His father would be very glad to see him once again. 

Sergei put down the empty whiskey glass. He had made up 
his mind to accept the offer of the bankers. Later that afternoon . 
he would go to their offices and inform them of his decision. 
But first there was something else he had to attend to. He 
picked up the telephone and gave the operator a number. 

A woman’s voice answered. 

‘Peggy,’ he said quickly, ‘this is Sergei.’ 

‘Yes,’ the brisk English voice replied. 

‘Sue Ann is gone. How long will it take you to get the baby 

ready?’ 

A faint note of happiness came into the voice. ‘The baby’s 
been ready all morning. I’ve been awaiting your call.’ 

‘I’ll be there in ten minutes.’ 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The only sound on the Avenue George V was the sound of his 
own footsteps on the sidewalk. Dax looked up the street toward 
the Champs Etysdes. It was a feeling he could never quite get 
used to. Paris at midnight, deserted. 

The streets were empty. All the French at home in their 
flats behind locked doors. Fouquet’s on the corner closed, and 
the cafes with their deserted tables and chairs still outside. The 
shops, their windows usually filled with bright-colored goodies 
to attract the ladies, were shuttered. Paris in the summer of 
1940, with no lovers strolling arm in arm pausing to kiss be- 
neath the heavy-leafed chestnut trees. 

He pulled a thin cigar from his pocket and lit it. As he struck 
the match he heard footsteps and turned. A girl came out from 
the shadow of a doorway. In the glow of the match he could 
see her face. Sharp, thin, hungry. 

‘ Wohin gehen Sie, mein Herr?' she whispered. The sound of 
her German was alien to the night and clumsy on her tongue. 

He shook his head gently and spoke to her in French, then 
watched as she scurried back into the shadows from which she 
had come. He turned and began to walk again. Even the 
whores seemed defeated. 


!t hadn’t been that way at the party he had just left. There 
he lights had been bright behind the heavy drawn drapes. 
There was music, laughter, champagne, attractive women, 
rtiere were the Germans and the Frenchmen who accepted 
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them. But after a while the party had palled. The French were 
too eager, the Germans too condescending, the laughter too 
forced. He decided to leave and had looked around for Giselle. 

He found her in the center of a group of Germans, her bird- 
like little French manager hovering on the fringe, and watching 
her with careful tiny glances. Her pert, bright face was alive 
and sparkling as she looked around at the men surrounding her. 
Giselle was an actress. She loved an audience. 

He smiled to himself. There was no point in asking her to 
leave. She was having too good a time. Quietly he slipped away. 
In the morning she would call him. Early, her voice still fuzzy 
with sleep, so that he would know she had left instructions 
with her maid to wake her. ‘Why did you leave without me?’ 
she would ask reproachfully. 

‘You were having too good a time.' 

‘I wasn’t. I couldn't stand them. German men are all so pom- 
pous. But I had to. Georges said so. It was business.’ 

Georges always said so. Georges did not like Dax. Dax could 
not get him film for his cameras, or permission to make movies, 
Dax could only distract Giselle. And Giselle was Georges’s 
principal product. Without her he was just another producer. 

‘Will you come over for lunch?’ she would ask. 

Til try.' 

‘Until later then,’ she would say in her sleepy, husky voice, 
and Dax would turn back to his desk knowing that she would 
go right back to sleep. 

It was more than a year now that he had known her. He saw 
her first at the railroad station in Barcelona. A mob was milling 
around the entrance. 

’What’s happening?’ he asked a friend, a member of the 
Spanish purchasing commission. 

‘It’s the movie star Giselle d’Arcy. She’s just come back from 
Hollywood and is on her way to Paris.’ 

Tire name did not mean anything to him but when he saw 
her in the center of the crowd passing by he knew her in- 
stantly. He could not help but know her. Her photograph had 
been on billboards and newspapers all over the world. 

The photographs did not do her justice. Her breasts were not 
as large as they seemed to be in the pictures, nor were the hips 
so round or the legs so long. And wbat the photographs did not 
catch was the sheer aliveness of her, the joyous vivacity of her 
walk. 

Dax stared and a real physical pain shot through him. It had 
been a long time since he had wanted a woman. Suddenly he 
was afire. This one. Only this one. He had to have her. It was as 
simple as that. 







‘Will it ever happen?’ 

He left the window and went back to the table. He didn’t 
answer. 

She was suddenly angry. ‘You don’t care, do you? You’re not 
French, you’re a foreigner. Besides, you’re doing business with 
them. You’d do business with anyone ! ’ 

He took the cigar from his mouth and placed it carefully in 
an ash tray. ‘I care,’ he answered quietly. ‘I have friends who 
are both French and Jews. I don’t like what is happening to 
them but I dare not interfere. I am a representative of my 
government.’ 

She stared at him. It was the first time she had ever heard 
him express himself about the war. And she sensed the anger 
under the pleasantness of his voice. Contritely she walked 
over to him. She bent and pressed her cheek against his. ‘I’m 
sorry, darling. I should have known. It’s not easy for you 
either.’ 

He looked up into her face. ‘It’s easier for me than it is for 
you French.’ 



Dax. It had lasted a great deal longer than he had expected. He 
didn’t understand it. Dax could do nothing for her, offered her 
nothing. Yet still she saw him. Dax never mentioned marriage, 
yet she showered him with gifts. Studs and cuff links of gold 
and diamonds. 

Georges would never understand it. It was all backward. 
Usually it was Giselle who received the gifts, not gave them. 
That was the longtime prerogative of an actress. 

One he had gone to her with a proposition from an impor- 
tant German officer. Giselle had merely laughed and told him to 
go away. 

‘But he can help us.’ 

‘Help you,’ she said with her peculiar direct acumen. ‘I’m 
happy the way I am.’ 

‘Don’t you want to go back to work?’ 

She shook her head. ‘I do but I have a feeling it wouldn’t be 
right. There’s beginning to be a lot of talk about the collabo- 
rationists.’ 

‘They’re foolsl’ Georges snorted. ‘The war is over, we are 
beaten.’ 

‘There are still Frenchmen fighting overseas.’ 

‘It’s 1870 all over again. This time it’s the Germans’ turn, the 
next will be ours.’ 

She looked at him, her large blue eyes sad. She knew how 
badly he wanted to return to work, how much he needed it. 
Without it he was nothing. ‘If we don't win this time,’ she said 
softly, ‘we may never have another chance.’ 

M But she did go to the parties and other functions he sug- 
gested. But always with Dax, never with him alone or another 
Frenchman, or even a German. She was determined that there 
be no talk about her having been a collaborationist. 

Once there she behaved normally ; there were no outward 
signs that she was not going to cooperate. But she refused every 
offer with one excuse or another, and she avoided every affair 
that had any political significance. The proof that she had been 
discreet was that the average person on the street, when they 
saw her, still smiled and nodded. They did not avoid her or 
give her the contemptuously silent treatment they gave to so 
many of the others. As far as they were concerned she was still 
a star, whether she currently was making movies or not. 

Once when she and Dax were having lunch in her apartment, 
which overlooked the Bois de Boulogne, they had heard the 
sound of marching. She went over to the window and looked 
down at the goose-stepping Germans. After a moment she 
turned to Dax. ‘Do you think they will ever leave?’ 

‘Not until they’re forced out.’ 
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‘Will it ever happen?’ . , ■ 

He left the window and went back to the table. He didn t 

^Shewas suddenly angry. ‘You don’t care, do you? You’re not 
French, you’re a foreigner. Besides, you’re doing business with 

them. You’d do business with anyone!’ _ 

He took the cigar from his mouth and placed it carefully m 
an ash tray. ‘I care,’ he answered quietly. ‘1 have friends who 
are both French and Jews. I don’t like what is happening to 
them but I dare not interfere. I am a representative of my 


government.’ 

She stared at him. It was the first time she had ever heard 
him express himself about the war. And she sensed the anger 
under the pleasantness of his voice. Contritely she walked 
over to him. She bent and pressed her cheek against his. ‘I’m 
sorry, darling. I should have known. It’s not easy for you 
either.’ 

He looked up into her face. ‘It’s easier for me than it is for 
you French.’ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

Fat Cat was waiting for him as he entered the consulate build- 
ing. There are some Germans waiting for you in the office.’ 

‘Oh? Who are they?’ 

‘I don’t know ; two officers.’ 

TU see them.’ 

Fat Cat stopped in front of the door. ‘I’ll wait out here in 
case there’s any trouble.’ 

Dax smiled. ‘Why should there be?’ he asked, a faint sar- 
casm in his voice. ‘They’re our friends.’ 

‘They’re nobody’s friends 1 ’ 

Dax opened the office door and went in. The two officers 
leaped to their feet. Automatically their hands shot out. ‘Heil 
Hitler 1’ 

Gentlemen.’ Dax walked around behind his desk and sat 
down. ‘I don’t believe we’ve met.’ 

The older of the two straightened up. ‘Permit me, your ex- 
cellency. He clicked his heels in a military bow. ‘Lieutenant 

Colonel Reiss. My assistant, Lieutenant Kron.’ 

Dax nodded and took a thin cigar from the box on his desk. 
He ht it without offering them one. ‘It’s late and I’m tired. 
Please state the purpose of this visit.’ 

The Germans exchanged glances. He could see that they were 
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not used to being so received. Noting the SS emblem on their 
uniforms he could understand why. They were used to evok- 
ing fear when they appeared. He smiled inwardly. To hell with 
them. They needed him more than he needed them. 

No agreement had been reached with the Germans over 
Corteguay an beef, though discussions were still going on. As a 
matter of fact he was to attend another tomorrow. He was 
aware that Spain was sending them a good share of the sup- 
plies they received from Corteguay. It was one of the prices 
that Franco had to pay for their past assistance. 

The colonel took out a paper from his tunic and glanced at 
it. He spoke a heavily accented French. ‘You are acquainted 
with one Robert de Coyne?’ 

Dax nodded. ‘Yes, we went to school together. He is a friend 
of mine.’ 

‘You are aware of course that he is a Jew?’ The colonel’s 
voice was thick with contempt. 

Dax’s was equally full of contempt. T also have some friends 
who are German.’ 

The colonel ignored the sarcasm. ‘Have you seen him re- 
cently?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Where were you tonight?’ the younger officer asked sud- 
denly. 

Dax stared at him. ‘None of your business!’ 

, ‘I remind you, sir,’ the colonel said stiffly, ‘that we are here 
. on the business of the Third Reich ! ’ 

‘And may I remind you,’ Dax replied angrily, ‘that you are 
in the embassy of Corteguay.’ He got to his feet. ‘You may now 
leave 1’ 

As if by magic the door behind them opened. The officers 
stood there awkwardly. 

‘You may leave, gentlemen ! ’ 

‘General Foelder won’t like this 1 ’ the younger officer said. 

Dax’s voice was cold. ‘You may inform your superior that 
after this when he wishes to approach me he may do so 
through regular diplomatic channels. This may be arranged 
through your own Foreign Ministry.’ 

He turned his back as they left the room. A moment later 
Fat Cat was back. ‘What did they want?’ 

Dax smiled. ‘You already know, why ask? Unless you’ve 
lost your skill at keyholes. Or have you grown so fat you can’t 
bend down?’ 

‘Have you heard from Robert?’ 

‘No.’ A worried look crossed Dax’s face. ‘Nor have I heard 
from his sister in the past few weeks.’ He was angry with him- 
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self for not having thought of it sooner. He and Caroline spoke 
on the telephone at least once a week. 

He had seen her only a few times and then at her house. 
Caroline did not go out much any more. He still thought she 
should have gone to America with her father when the Ger- 
mans had begun their invasion of France. But she hadn’t. In a 
way she was very much like her brother. She didn’t believeUn 
running either. 

‘I’d better call her,’ Dax said, reaching for the telephone. He 
dialed the number. There was no answer. He let it ring for 
several minutes. 

When he put the telephone down there was genuine concern 
in his eyes. Someone should have answered. Even if Caroline 
was not in, there was always a servant or two around. 

‘There’s no answer?’ 

Dax shook his head silently. 

‘What do you think?’ 

Dax took a deep breath. ‘I’m afraid that our friends may be 
in trouble.’ 

Caroline sat on the edge of the chair staring at the ringing 
telephone. A German sat opposite her, leaning back comfort- 
ably in his ordinary gray business suit. ‘Why don’t you an- 
swer it?’ he asked. ‘It might be your brother. He may be hurt 
and in serious trouble.’ 

Caroline tore her eyes away from the telephone. It was al- 
most a relief not to look at it. ‘I haven’t heard from my brother 
in months. Why should he call now?’ 

‘I told you,’ the German said patiently, ‘there was an attempt 
at sabotage in the freight yards. It failed, of course. We killed 
all of them except one, who got away. He was wounded. We 
believe it was your brother.’ 

‘What proof have you?’ Caroline retorted. The telephone 
finally stopped ringing. She drew a breath of relief. ‘The last I 
heard he was in a prison camp after you captured him on the 
Ma'ginot Line.’ 

'He escaped. I told you he escaped.’ For the first time the 
German’s voice contained a note of impatience. ‘Besides, one of 
the saboteurs confessed that it was your brother before e 
died.’ 



Dax (implied. *1 apologize again, madamc.’ 

‘1 look the liberty of calling in the hopes that you could 
visit us this evening. I am giving a very special suirte. It might 
be quite amusing. I think you will find it most novel.’ 

Dax looked down at his desk, calendar. *1 have another 
appointment — ’ 

'We should be most disappointed if you did not come, Mon- 
sieur Xenos,’ she interrupted. ‘In a way the entire soiric is 
planned around you.* 

There seemed to he a strange insistence in her voice. 'All 
right, I’ll conic. Hut it will have to he late.’ 

‘Mow late?' 

‘One in the morning?’ 

Me sensed the note of relief in her voice. ‘That will be quite 
satisfactory. Nothing much will happen before then.’ 

As Dax pul down the telephone Mat Cat came into the room. 
‘Well, what did you find out?’ 

•She's gone all right. None of the servants wilt talk. There arc 
two Germans hanging around the house.’ 

‘Did you check the neighborhood?’ 

Fat Cat nodded. ‘The same everywhere. Nobody knows. Or 
dares talk.’ 

Dax thought for a moment. T just had a curious phone call 
from Madame Blanchette down the street. She was a friend of 
the baron's. Could Caroline he hiding there?’ He reached for 
one of his thin cigars. ‘Madame Blanchette seemed very set on 
my coming there tonight.’ 

i Hie telephone began to right again, and when Dax picked it 
up n familiar voice greeted him. 'Good morning, darling.’ 
Giselle’s voice was still fuzzy with sleep. ‘Why did you go off 
and leave me at that horrible party last night? ’ 

Dax glanced at his watch. It was nearly noon. ‘You were 
enjoying yourself.’ 

'But, darling, that was because I was with you.’ 

‘And six other men. 1 couldn't even get close to you.' 

‘But I'm alone now. You could come over for lunch?' 

Dax could almost see her sprawled across the huge bed, her 
breasts pushing up against the dccollctngc of her nightdress as 
she lay on her stomach talking into the telephone, 

‘I’d like to, but I can’t.’ 

‘Olt, darling, I’m so disappointed 1 ’ 

Me laughed at the patent fakcry in her voice. Site was a good 
enough actress to make her voice do exactly what she wanted 
it to do. 'No, you’re not. You’re going right back to sleep again, 
which is what you planned to do all along,’ 
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She laughed and the sound was warm in his ear. ‘Then dinner ' 
tonight?’ 

‘Yes, but I shall have to leave by midnight. I have another 
appointment?’ 

‘At midnight?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

A jealous note crept into her voice and now she was no 
longer acting. ‘There’s another woman.’ 

‘No. How could there be? You have never given me enough 
time to find one.’ 

‘You won’t have strengh for another woman when you leave 
me tonightl’ 

‘Is that a threat or a promise?’ 

‘Don’t joke with me,’ she said, ‘I am a very jealous woman.’ 

‘Good. That is the best kind.’ 


Sergei stood in front of the Hotel Royale Palace. There was 
a curiously faded air about it since the Germans had taken it 
over. He went through the doors into the lobby. He noticed 
that the paint was peeling from the walls behind the front 
desk as he stepped up to it. 

The German corporal looked at Sergei’s expensive clothing 
respectfully. 7a, mein Herr?’ 

‘Colonel Count Nikovitch.’ 

‘Do you have an appointment? The colonel is extremely 
busy.’ 

‘He’ll see me. Just tell him his son is here.’ 

The soldier picked up the telephone, and a moment later 
Sergei was escorted to an office on the second floor. He paused 
for a moment at the door bearing his father’s name, and then 
opened it. He stopped momentarily, as he always did when he 
saw his father, realizing once again the tremendous stature of 
the man. Then he was caught in a powerful bear hug as his 
father came around the desk and almost crushed him agains 
his breast. . 

‘Seigei, Sergei,’ he said over and over, and tears flowed ree y 
from his eyes. ‘Sergei ! ’ „ thprp 

Seigei looked up into his father’s face. There were me 
that were new, and the once jet-black hair was n 
through with gray. ‘How are you, Papa?’ . ortv vn ; C( 

‘I’m fine now,’ the count replied in his gniff hefrtj _voic« 
He went back behind his desk and^ lit a long u 
‘You look well. How is your wife?’ 

‘She’s gone back to America.’ , , Anast”*' 

The old man looked at him shrewdly. She s taken Ana<n 

with her?’ 
a.— 14 
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Sergei shook his head. ‘Mo, Anastasia is with me.’ 

Count Mikovilch slipped down into his chair. ‘How is the 
child?’ 

‘She’s improving. But it will take time.’ 

‘Is your wife coming back?’ the count asked bluntly. 

‘I don’t think so.’ 

A momentary uncomfortable silence fell between them. 
Sergei looked around, ‘It’s a nice office.’ 

‘I don’t belong here,* his father replied tersely, ‘but the 
General Staff considers me an expert on Paris, so here 1 am.’ 

Sergei laughed. 'And you left Paris because you thought the 
Germans would send you into Russia ! ’ 

His father didn’t smile. ‘All armies are the same. But we 
shall invade Russia yet.’ 

‘But they have a nonaggression pact with Stalin.’ 

The count’s voice lowered. 'Dcr Fiihrer has made many pacts. 
He hasn’t kept one of them. He’s too smart to open up another 
front and fight a war on two fronts. After we get through with 
the English, then you’ll see.’ 

‘You really believe that, don’t you?’ 

His father looked at him steadily. ‘A man has to believe in 
something.’ He ground his cigarette out in an ash tray. ‘After 
1 left Russia there was nothing to believe in. Our whole world 
vanished overnight, ground into the dirt by the stinking feet of 
the Bolshcviki.' 

‘What makes you think Hitler will permit that world to rise 
again? Why should he want any other world than his own?’ 
'. Sergei walked over to the window and looked down into the 
street. ‘I don’t think he will. Papa. He already has more power 
than any czar. Why should he let any of it go?’ 

His father didn’t answer. After a moment he got up and 
came over to the window beside Sergei. They stood there look- 
ing out silently. 

‘When I was just a boy, once a year your grandfather used 
to bring me to Paris. It was essential for every young nobleman, 
he used to say. Paris was where one learned to live, I remember 
how we used to stand together in a window of this very hotel 
and look down at the streets and the pretty cocottes and the 
beautiful horses and carriages. And at nights, the grand parties!’ 
He fell silent for a moment, then began again. 

‘Then when I came here after the Revolution the owner, 
who had liked my father, was kind enough to give me a job as 
doorman. He would stop by every once in a while and we 
.vould talk about the good old days. Sometimes I would look 
rp at the windows and wonder if I would ever be on the in* 
tide again, instead of outside in the cold and snow and rain. 
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Now everything has turned around again and once more I am. 
‘But the whole thing’s different.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ , , .. 

‘Where are the people? The pretty cocottes, and the laughter 
and the gaiety? It’s not Paris any more.’ Sergei turned back into 
the room. ‘Even up here it’s not the same. This used to be a 
fine suite, now look at it. And the owner? What happened to 
him — was he a Jew?’ 

His father didn’t answer. He went back to the desk and sat 
down heavily. ‘I don’t know. I am a soldier, not a politician. I 
do not involve myself with things which do not concern me. 

‘But the man was kind enough to help you when you needed 
help. You said so yourself.’ 

His father looked at him. ‘Since when have you become so 
concerned about Jews?’ 

‘I’m not. I’m only concerned about Paris. Somehow, some- 
where, all the laughter has gone. Perhaps the Jews took it with 
them.’ 

His father stared at him. ‘Why did you come here?’ 

‘On business. I represent the Credit Suisse. I’m trying to con- 
tact certain of their, clients.’ 

‘Jews?’ 

‘Some of them, yes.’ 

The count was silent for a moment. When he spoke, his 
voice was heavy. ‘I might have guessed. The first time in your 
life you have a decent job, and you get yourself involved with 
the wrong kinds of people.’ 


Caroline was cold. She had never been so cold in her life. 
She went over to the door of the little cell and banged on the 
bars. The matron sitting across the hall looked up. 

‘When will they return my clothes? I’m freezing.’ 

The matron stared at her blankly, and Caroline realized that 
she must not understand French. Haltingly she repeated her 
question in German. 

7c/i weiss nidus.’ 


The sound of footsteps echoed down the corridor, and the 
matron suddenly snapped to attention. A man’s voice spoke but 
the man himself was just out of the range of Caroline’s vision. 
‘ Fraulein Caroline de Coyne?’ 

‘ Dreiundzwanzig .’ 

‘ Ofjnen Sie die Tiir.' 


The matron came toward the cell, turning the ring of keys 
Finally she found the right one, and opened the steel door 
Caroline shrank back into the corner of the tiny cubicle as thi 
matron stepped back to allow the man to enter. 
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He had to duck his head to get through the small door. 
Slowly he straightened up, kicking the door shut with his foot. 
A faint smile crossed his lips as he saw Caroline trying to cover 
herself with her hands. ‘Don’t be embarrassed,’ he said in 
French. ‘Think of me as you would your doctor.’ 

‘Who are you?’ 

He smiled again, seemingly enjoying the . hint of fear in 
Caroline’s voice. ‘Or perhaps it would be better if you thought 
of me as your priest,’ he continued softly. ‘You see, in a way 
I am your confessor. It is to me you will confide all your 
secrets, all those little things you never tell anyone else.' 

She felt herself begin to shiver. But this time it wasn’t the 
cold. It was the fear running through her. T haven’t any 
secrets,’ she whispered. ‘I told only the truth. I know nothing 
about my brother.’ 

He shook his head slowly, disbelieving. 

‘Please, please. You must believe me.’ She looked down at 
herself and suddenly the humiliation of her nakedness got 
through to her and she began to cry. She sank to the floor, 
covering her face with her hands. ‘Oh, God! What must I do 
to make you believe me?’ 

Through her fingers she saw the shining brown shoes come 
nearer. The voice came from directly above her now. ’Tell me 
the truth.’ 

‘But I am telling the — ’ The words stuck in her throat as she 
looked up. She froze for a moment, then his hand brutally 
gripped her by the hair and pulled her face against him. 

‘Kiss,’ he said, in a cold, quiet, almost disinterested voice, 
‘kiss and swear you are not lying to me. Go ahead, bitch Jew. 
Kiss. It will not choke you.’ 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

‘You’re being most mysterious,’ Giselle said as Dax got up 
from the table. ‘Where are you going?’ 

He turned from the mirror, where he had been straightening 
his tie, and a smile crossed his lips. ‘You won’t believe it, but 
I’m going to meet an old friend.’ 

‘An old friend?’ she repeated skeptically. ‘At this hour of 
the night? Where? The only places that are open are the 
brothels.’ 

‘You guessed it.’ 
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‘In a bordello?' She was beginning to get angry. ‘And you 
expect me to believe that?’ 

‘I told you you wouldn’t.’ 

‘And you’re going to meet an old friend and just talk to 
him? That’s all? ’ 

‘It’s not a him, it’s a her.’ ' . 

‘If I thought you were telling me the truth,’ she said, glaring 
at him, ‘I’d kill you 1 ’ 

He went back to the table and kissed her upturned cheek. 
He tried to capture her lips but she turned away. He laughed. 
‘You know, jealousy becomes you. It makes you even more 
beautiful.’ 

‘GoP she said angrily. ‘Go to your whorehouse. I hope you 
get a dose.’ 

He went to the door and opened it. Her voice stopped him. 
‘After your business is finished, will you come back? ’ 

‘It may be late ; I might even be all night.’ 

‘I don’t care. Whatever the time, don’t go home, come here.’ 
He looked at her for a moment, then nodded. 

‘And, Dax, you will be careful, won’t you? ’ 

He smiled. ‘I will.’ 

He went downstairs, and the sleepy night concierge let him 
out. Fat Cat was waiting in the street. ‘What are you doing 
here?’ 

Fat Cat grinned. ‘You don’t think I’m going to let you go to 
Madame Blanchette’s alone? She always had the most beauti- 
ful girls in Paris, and usually I can’t afford them ! ’ 

Madame Blanchette herself greeted them after the maid had 
opened the outer door and taken their hats and coats. ‘Mon- 
sieur Xenos, how good of you to come. It has been a long 
time.’ 

‘It has been a long time.’ 

‘Come with me into the grande salle ,’ she said taking his 
arm. ‘We have a very special entertainment tonight. You will 
see what you have been missing by not paying us a visit.’ She 
dropped her voice to a whisper. ‘After the entertainment you 
will go with the Eurasian girl. No other.’ Then her voice re- 
turned to its normal level. ‘You look very well.’ 

Dax smiled. ‘And you, madame, are even more beautiful 
than I remember from my first night in Paris.’ 

‘La,’ Madame Blanchette replied, ‘you have grown into a 
galant as well.’ 

They entered the grande salle, where a trio was playing 
in the corner. Ringed around the room were small conver- 
sational groupings of couches, tables and chairs. Each formed 
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a small nucleus of its own, giving an impression of intimacy. 

The conversation stopped for a moment, and Dax felt many 
eyes turn to him. He glanced around the room. Of the twenty- 
odd men in the room Dax guessed that fifteen were German, 
despite the fact that not one of them was in uniform. The hum 
began again as Madame Blanchette led him to a small sofa near 
the center of the room. As they sat down a waiter hurried to 
fill their glasses with champagne. Dax raised his to her. ‘A votre 
same, madameS 

'Merci, monsieur. A la votre’ 

They drank. ‘There are many Germans here,’ Dax said in a 
)w voice, ‘but no uniforms.’ 

‘I do not permit uniforms. C'est une maison de plaisir. The 
/ar must remain outside.’ 

The conversation faded as the girls began to drift in. There 
/as much heel-clicking and bowing and hand-kissing as the 
iermans endeavoured to be polite and Continental, but they 
/ere too stiff, too military. They were much too preoccupied 
/ith their roles as conquerors to successfully play the galant. 

Dax got to his feet as a girl approached the table. She was 
mall with startling tawny eyes in a faintly Javanese face. Long 
ilack hair framed the golden ivory of her face. 

‘Mademoiselle Denisonde, Monsieur Xenos.’ 

The girl held out her hand. ‘Enchantee, m’sicur.’ 

Dax kissed her hand. ‘Mademoiselle Denisonde.’ 

The girl sat down next to him on the couch. Madame Blan- 
:hette clapped her hands sharply and the lights suddenly 
iimmed, then went completely out. For a moment everything 
vas in darkness but in a moment the great chandelier in the 
:enter of the room began to glow. 

Revealed in the center of the parquet dance floor were two 
men and three girls — nude and frozen in a tableau of bizarre 
intertwining arms and legs. For a moment Dax was conscious 
only of the beauty of the slim lithe bodies. From the corner 
came the slow persistent beat of a drum, then gradually the 
throb of a plucked bass amplified the pulsing sound as slowly 
the tableau began to come to life. 

Despite himself Dax stared in fascination. Whether the 
passion displayed was real or simulated did not matter. The 
pure sexuality of the act was one of the most exciting things 
he had ever witnessed. The girl’s hand searched him out but he 
was almost unaware of her touch ; his only involvement was 
with the actors playing out their little tableau in the center of 
the floor. 

Almost when the agony had become exquisitely unbearable, 
the. room plunged once again into darkness. There was a 
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Blanchette turned from her peephole in the wall, and for the 
first time Dax saw her angry. 

‘That pig of a Nazi! The decadent French indeed! Until the 
Germans came there was never the need for such circuses in 
my place ! ’ 

Dax looked at her quizzically. ‘You do not have to keep 
open, you know. I’m sure you don’t need the money.’ 

Madame Blanchette shrugged. ‘Once a place like this closes, 
it never opens its doors again. The Germans will not be here 
forever. When they are gone we will once again go back to 
being our quiet little selves.’ 

Dax followed the girl up to the second floor. She stopped 
in front of a door and took out a key. Then with a quick 
glance to see that no one else was in the corridor, she opened 
it quickly and pushed Dax inside. Not until she had locked the 
door behind her did she turn on the light. 

Dax looked around the room. It was elaborately furnished 
with a four-poster bed on a raised platform. The curtains 
around it were drawn. Quickly he crossed over and pulled back 
the curtain. The bed was empty. He looked at the girl. She 
shook her head. ‘No, follow me.’ 

She took him into a small closet. In the confined space he 
could smell the muskiness of her perfume and was aware of 
the warmth of her body. He saw her fingers searching along 
the wall. Suddenly the back part of the closet slid open and he 
found himself in a small windowless room. In a moment the 
wall closed behind them and she turned on a small lamp. 

It took a moment for Dax's eyes to adjust, then he became 
aware of a man lying on a narrow cot against the unpainted 
wall. ‘Denisonde?’ 

Quickly Dax was at the side of the bed. He knelt beside his 
friend. ‘Robert?’ 

Robert moved again and groaned. Dax noticed the wound in 
his shoulder. He heard the girl behind him, and he looked up. 
‘What happened? How did he get here?’ 

The girl’s face was impassive. ‘We were lovers once, now we 
are friends. There was no place else for him to go.’ 

At the sound of her voice Robert opened his eyes, ‘Deni- 
sonde,’ he whispered, ‘get Dax. We must help Caroline!’ 

‘Robert, I’m here.’ 

Robert looked around, and Dax saw the raging fever in his 
eyes. ‘It’s me, Dax.’ 

It was as if Robert could not see or hear. He moaned again. 
‘Denisonde, I saw them take Caroline away. Get Dax.’ 



.CHAPTER TWENTY 


'We shall take care of him,’ Madame Blanchette said. ‘It’s 
mademoiselle you must worry about.’ 

‘But Robert needs a doctor.’ 

‘The doctor sees him every morning when he comes to ex- 
amine the girls. He will be all right. As soon as he is well 
enough we will get him to England.’ 

Dax looked past her at Fat Cat, then at the girl kneeling by 
the side of the cot. With all of them in the tiny room there was 
scarcely room to turn around. ‘I think it would be better if we 
went outside.’ 

Madame Blanchette nodded, and Fat Cat and Dax followed 
her through the closet into the other room. He turned as she 
closed the door. ‘Madame, I owe you an apology.’ 

Madame Blanchette smiled. 

‘How, about Caroline — Mademoiselle de Coyne. Is there any 
way that you might help me?’ 

The woman shrugged. ‘We know a few things. Whether they 
will help or not, I do not know. She was arrested by General 
Foelder’s staff, so we can assume she is at his headquarters.’ 

‘But the general’s headquarters are in the Royale Palace 
Hotel.’ 

‘In the second basement they have installed a security prison. 
Chances are you will find her there but if she is, there is no way 
to get to her except through the hotel itself.’ 

‘Is there any other place she might be?’ 

‘She might be at the prison of the secret police, though I 
doubt it. There is no love lost between Himmler and Foelder, 
but in Paris everything comes under Foelder’s command.’ She 
sat down on a small chair. ‘Perhaps we may know more to- 
morrow. The general is spending the night here.’ 

Dax thought for a moment. ‘I don’t think we have to wait 
that long. I spoke to the general as I was leaving the grande 
salle. He told me the matter was closed. Since we know he 
doesn’t have Robert it must be Caroline he is holding.’ 

‘It sounds logical, monsieur.’ 

‘There must be some way we can make certain.’ 

Fat Cat suddenly said, ‘I forgot to tell you that earlier this 
evening your friend Sergei called, from his father’s oflice. He 
said he would call on you again in the morning.’ 

Dax stared at him. Sergei’s father had an ofiice in the Royale 
Palace Hotel. He would surely know about Caroline-, and 
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though he might not be willing to talk to Dax, he would cer- 
tainly tell Sergei. But would Sergei be willing to help? 

Sergei looked at Dax. 'You have changed.’ 

‘So have you,’ Dax retorted. ‘Only the dead never change.’ 
He reached for one of his thin long cigars. Before he lit it, he 
offered one to Sergei, who shook his head, 

‘I was sorry to hear about Sue Ann.’ 

Sergei’s eyebrows went up in surprise. “You knew?’ 

Dax nodded, ‘A friend of mine ran into her in Lisbon. She 
was on her way home.’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘Are you upset?’ 

Sergei thought for a moment. ‘No, not really. It had been 
coming for a long time, ever since the baby was born.’ 

‘I gather the child is with you. My friend made no mention of 
a baby.’ 

Sergei smiled humorlessly. ‘The baby is retarded,’ he said 
luntiy. ‘Sue Ann feels the fault is mine. So . . .’ He held out his 
ands expressively. ‘The baby will be all right in time.’ 

Dax was silent for a few moments. ‘Perhaps it’s just as well, 
tt least you won’t have to face one another and torture your- 
elves every day.’ 

‘What about you?’ Sergei asked. ‘There was talk about your 
[tarrying cl Prcsidcntc’s daughter when you were in Corteguay. 
"low there arc rumors about you and Giselle d’Arcy,’ 

‘Talk.’ Dax smiled. ‘People must always have something to 
aik about.’ 

‘I know. But you didn’t ask me over just to make small talk, 
lid you?’ 

‘No.’ Dax carefully put his cigar down in the ash tray. ‘I’ll 
make it simple. Tire day before yesterday the Germans seem to 
have taken Caroline de Coyne into custody. I suspect she is be- 
ing held prisoner in the basement of the Royale Palace Hotel, 
which General Fodder has converted into a private jail. I in- 
tend to get her out.’ 

Sergei let out a long whistle. "You don’t ask for much, do 
you7 How do you expect me to help?’ 

Dax relaxed. He picked up the cigar again. The mere fact that 
his friend hadn’t said no reassured him. ‘Your father’s head- 
quarters arc in the same hotel. I must know where she is. 
Exactly. Then what I must do to get her out.’ 

‘And what if my father doesn’t know, or won’t tell me?’ 
Dax shrugged. ’Then we’ll have to find another way.’ 

Sergei thought for a moment. ‘All right. I’ll see what I can 
do,’ 
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‘Thanks.’ 

Sergei smiled as he got to his feet. ‘Don’t thank me. The De 
Coynes are my friends too.’ 

Two hours later he was back in Dax’s office. ‘Why didn’t you 
tell me she was being held under suspicion of being involved in 
a sabotage ring with Robert?’ 

Dax looked at him. ‘I didn’t know.’ 

Sergei stared back. ‘That’s a damn serious matter.’ 

- ‘Have they proved anything?’ 

‘No. They’re still questioning her.’ 

‘That’s the end of it then. A week of their kind of question- 
ing and she’ll be ready to confess to setting the Reichstag fire.’ 
Dax slumped down in his chair. ‘Then I gather your father 
didn’t tell you where she was?’ 

‘My father told me exactly where she was. He also informed 
me who was in charge of her case, and the one way we could 
possibly get her out.’ 

Dax stared at him. ‘I don’t understand. Why would he do 
that?’ 

‘Don’t you know who owned the Royale Palace Hotel?’ 
Dax shook his head. 

‘Baron de Coyne. He was the only man in all Paris who 
would give my father a job when we came here from Russia.’ 

Dax was silent for a moment. He put down the cigar care- 
fully. ‘So, how do we get her out?’ 

‘It’s really quite simple, old man. You’re the key to getting 
her out.’ 

Dax was puzzled. ‘Me?’ 

Sergei nodded. ‘The Germans are very anxious to make that 
beef deal with you. Every one of them has been ordered to put 
himself out for you.’ 

‘I still don’t understand.’ 

Sergei took an envelope from his pocket and placed it on the 
desk. ‘In that envelope are four passes to visit Caroline. All you 
have to do is to walk in there with a priest and two others to act 
as witnesses. You marry her, then go upstairs to my father s 
office and demand that he release your wife. He h s,gn a e 

‘But what about General Foelder? Won’t he have to app 

‘Foelder left for Berlin this morning. Someth'ngs 
with Himmler and he’s gone there to straigh e 
return my father is commanding officer. -- Cat can 

‘I’ll need two witnesses,’ Dax sm' 1 ,hollgb ' 
be one of them — but the other?’ 
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Sergei got to his feet quickly. ‘Don’t look at me. You ought to 
know better.’ 

Dax nodded thoughtfully. Sergei was out because of his 
father. It would be too direct a link. ‘I’m not thinking of you.’ 

‘I’m sure you’ll find someone,’ Sergei said, ‘you know how the 
French love weddings.’ A faint smile came to his lips. ‘And may 
I be the first to offer my congratulations?’ 

‘You can go to hell ! ’ Giselle shouted. 

Dax stood there quietly as she crossed the room. ‘What kind 
of a man are you anyway?’ she demanded. ‘You ask me to be a 
witness to your marriage? Don’t you think I have any feelings?’ 

‘If I thought that, I wouldn’t have asked. But you were the 
only one I dared even suggest it to.’ 

‘Great,’ she said sarcastically. ‘How would you like it if I 
asked you to be a witness at my wedding? ’ 

He stared at her for a moment. ‘I wouldn’t like it. But that’s 
not what I’m really asking you to do. I’m asking you to help 
save a girl’s life.’ 

‘Why should I care about her?’ Giselle retorted. ‘What does 
she mean to me? I don’t even know her.’ 

‘She’s French. And the Germans have her. Isn’t that reason 
enough?' 

Giselle didn’t answer. 

‘Or has Georges finally got you over on their side?’ 

She looked up at him. ‘I love you, Dax. Did you know that?’ 

He nodded silently. 

‘Don’t you think I wanted to marry you?’ she asked. ‘Why 
didn’t you ever ask me, Dax?’ 

He held her gaze steadily. ‘I don’t know,’ he answered slowly. 
‘There always seemed to be so much time. I wish I had.’ 

He saw the tears come into the corners of her eyes ‘You 
mean that, don’t you?’ 

He nodded. ‘I’ve never lied to you. I wouldn’t start now.’ 

She buried her face against his chest. ‘Dax, Dax,’ she cried. 
‘What will happen to us now?’ 

He stroked her hair gently. 'Nothing. Soon this will be over, 
then things will be as they were before.’ 

‘No,’ she whispered. ‘Nothing is ever the same when you 
come back to it.’ 

They got to their feet as the matron opened the door and led 
Caroline into the small room. ‘You have fifteen minutes,’ she 
said curtly in German, then closed the door behind her. 

Caroline stood there trembling, blinking her eyes at the 
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light. ‘I don’t know anything,’ she whispered. Tm not lying. 
Please, don’t hurt me any more ! ’ 

Dax glanced at the others. Fat Cat and the priest were staring 
at Caroline, but Giselle was looking at him. He turned and 
walked over to Caroline. He reached out his hand but she 
shrank away. ‘Caroline, it’s me, Dax. I won’t hurt you.’ 

She shook her head violently. She blinked her eyes, trying to 
focus. ‘I don’t believe you. It’s a trick.’ 

She began to cry and gently Dax took her by the shoulders 
and turned her toward him. ‘It’s no trick, Caroline.’ 

He felt shocked at her appearance. He could see puffy black- 
and-blue marks on her face, and her clothing hung on her 
loosely. When he looked down he saw the vivid red welts across 
the upper part of her breasts. For a moment he couldn’t speak, 
then he pulled her to him. She hid her face in his shoulder, still 
sobbing. He tried to raise her face but she wouldn’t let him. 

‘Don’t look at me,’ she cried harshly. ‘They did such terrible 
things. I can still feel the dirt on my face 1 ’ 

‘Caroline,’ he said, speaking very slowly. ‘I’ve come to marry 
you. It’s the only way I can get you out of here. Do you under- 
stand?’ 

She shook her head against his shoulder. ‘I can’t marry you,’ 
she said, her voice muffled against his jacket. ‘Not after what 
they’ve done, not after what they made me do.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter. Nothing matters. You must listen to 
me.’ 


‘No ! ’ She tore herself from his arms. She ran to the door and 
huddled against it, her face averted. ‘You wouldn’t want me if 
you knew what they did. Nobody would.’ She sounded hysteri- 
cal. ‘You wouldn’t want me if you knew what I did just to stop 
them from hurting me ! They made me — ’ 

‘Stop it!’ Giselle’s voice was loud in the tiny room. 
Caroline’s voice caught in her throat. For the first time she 
raised her face. Quickly Giselle crossed the room. Her voice was 
harsh and flat. ‘Stop feeling sorry for yourself! You re alive, 
that’s all that matters.’ She caught Caroline by the shoulder and 
pushed her roughly back toward Dax. ‘Now shut up and do as 
he says before you get us all killed 1 ’ 

Giselle’s eyes met Dax’s over Caroline’s head. She turned to 
the priest. ‘Begin the ceremony.’ . 

The priest opened the small black book anc tone 
them to stand in front of him. Fat £■*** a” 1 * ls f C 
places immediately behind him. r l I' 11 priest s voice g 

he began to read : , 

‘We are gathered here in this simple ccr - 
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eyes of God and of man, to unite this man and this woman in 
tile bonds of holy matrimony ’ 

It was over in a moment. Caroline’s face was still buried in 
his shoulder as Giselle came toward them. Dax looked at her. 
‘Thank you.’ 

The tears came suddenly to her eyes. She leaned forward and 
kissed him, first on one cheek, then the other. Then she put her 
arm. around Caroline and tenderly drew her nearer. ‘Come, 
child,’ she said, ‘I have some lipstick. This is no way for a bride 
to look on her wedding day.’ 

Dax stared at them. 

Giselle suddenly became aware of his eyes. ‘Don’t mind me,’ 
she said, ‘I always cry at weddings.’ 


MARRIAGE AND FASHION 


Book Four 



CHAPTER ONE 


The smoke hung heavily in the air of the dimly lit cellar. In the 
far corner the small combo made up in noise what it lacked in 
quality. Robert looked up as Denisonde made her way.through 
the crowded tables. He did not get up as she came to a stop be- 
side him. He ignored her, looking down at his pastis. 

'Bobby?’ 

He still didn’t look up. 

x Come on, it’s time to go home.’ 

‘You all through for the night?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He looked at his watch. ‘It’s only two o’clock.’ 

. ‘There’s no business.’ 

For the first time he looked up at her. He gestured toward the 
crowded tables. ‘They have plenty of business here.’ 

‘Outside the streets are empty.’ 

He reached across the table and took the small evening bag 
from her. Opening it, he emptied its contents onto the table. A 
lipstick, small compact and mirror, a few crumpled bills spread 
out before him. He picked up the bills and counted them. ‘Only 
six thousand francs?’ 

‘I told you there was no business.’ 

He threw the bills back on the table angrily. ‘I spent more 
than that sitting here waiting for you.’ 

‘I’m sorry.’ 

He picked up the bills again and stuffed them into his pocket, 
pushing the rest of the articles back at her. ‘I’m not ready to go 
yet.’ 

Denisonde stared at him for a moment, then put the things 
into her bag. ‘May I sit down?’ she asked, almost humbly. ‘I’m 
tired.’ 

He didn’t look at her. ‘No, go sit somewhere else. I don’t 
want you.’ 

She hesitated a moment, then turned and made her way back 
through the tables to the bar. The bartender put a pastis in front 
of her as she climbed onto a stool. ‘He’s in one of his moods 
again?’ 

She nodded. 

‘He’s been sitting there all night like that. He won t talk to 
anybody.’ 

She didn’t answer. 

‘I don’t see why you bother with him,’ 
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leaning forward confidentially, ‘a girl like you. You should have 
a man who appreciates you. One who goes out and helps you in 
the business. He should get customers for you,' not just sit there 
and expect you to do all the work/ 

‘He’s a gentleman/ 

‘A gentleman!’ the bartender snorted. ‘If that’s what a 
gentleman’s like give me an old-fashioned mac any time/ He 
went down the bar to fill an order. When he had finished, 
he came back. He leaned across the bar. 

‘You’re wasting yourself. Get rid of him, and I’ll put you 
onto something good. Really good ; no more pounding hard 
pavements in freezing weather/ 

She laughed. ‘I don’t want to go into a house. I like working 
for myself.’ 

‘No house. I just got the O.K. from the boss. Get a few good 
girls, he told me, and right away I thought of you. Denisondc, 
I thought, that’s the right sort of girl for a place like this. Real 
class.’ 

Before she could answer he left and went down the bar to fill 
another order. Just then the combo stopped playing, and the 
trio came down from the stand to the bar. The thin Negro who 
had been playing the drums stopped alongside her. He pulled a 
cigarette from a beat-up package, and stuck it in his mouth. 
‘Hello, Denisondc.’ 

‘Jean-Claude.’ 

He leaned his back against the bar so he could look at her 
and out over the room at the same time. ‘Bobby hasn't said a 
Word all night.' 

J ‘There wasn’t any trouble? ' she asked anxiously. 

Jean-Claude shook his head. ‘No, we’re kind of used to 
Bobby by now. Everybody’s walking wide around him.’ 

‘Good.’ She glanced back over her shoulder. Robert was still 
staring down into his drink. ‘I wish he’d come home. He’s in 
pain.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘I can always tell. I knew it the minute we came out tonight. I 
couldn t work for worrying about him. That’s why I came in 
early.’ 

‘You’re really gone on him, aren’t you?’ 

She looked at Jean-Claude. ‘He’s alone, he needs somebody/ 

‘From what I hear he doesn’t have to be alone.’ 

‘What do you hear?’ 

‘That man was around again last night. You know, the one 
who was asking about Bobby?’ 

'Did Robert talk to him?’ 

‘No. Same as usual, he told him to go away. After that Bobby 
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went out and didn’t come back until just before you . did. 
From- what the man said, Bobby’s papa wants him to come 
home.’ 

Denisonde didn’t answer. - 

‘That boy’s a pure fool,’ Jean-Claude said. ‘He don’t have 
to spend his life sitting in joints like this.’ 

‘The war did some funny things to people.’ 

‘I was in the war, and I’m the same as I always was.’ 

Denisonde looked at him out of the corners of her slightly 
slanted eyes. ‘You were lucky.’ 

The bartender came to them. ‘I got a live one for you, 
Denisonde,’ he whispered. ‘Down there at the end of the bar.’ 

Denisonde turned slowly. A small man, almost insignificant in 
his gray suit, stared back at her. She looked at the bartender 
and shook her head. ‘No, thanks. Bobby doesn’t like me to pick 
up anybody in here.’ 

‘Don't be a fool. He’ll meet you outside, and Bobby will 
never know. Five thousand francs.’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

Jean-Claude’s voice came from behind her. ‘That’s the man 
I was teliing you about, the one Bobby wouldn’t talk to. He 
must have just come in.’ 

Denisonde looked down the bar again. Suddenly she made up 
her mind. ‘D ’accord’ she said to the bartender. Quickly she 
scooped up her bag from the bar and glanced back over her 
shoulder at Robert. He was still staring into his drink. She got 
off the stool and went out the door. 

She shivered a little at the cold night air and pulled her coat 
around her. She walked down to the corner and stepped into a 
doorway. A moment later the man came out and walked down 
toward the corner. 

‘Over here,’ she hissed from the doorway. 

The man turned and came toward her. ‘Mam’selle,’ he said 
politely. 

‘The bartender said five thousand francs.’ 

Without a word he reached into his pocket and came out with 
a few bills. She took them and put them into her evening bag. 
‘Your place or mine?’ 

‘Your place.’ 

‘Follow me. It’s just around the corner.’ 

Denisonde walked briskly past him and turned the corner. 
About halfway down the street she turned into an apartment 
house. They stood silently in the hallway as she opened the door 
of her apartment. 

‘The bedroom’s over here,’ she said, lcadmc 
threw her coat onto a chair, and closed the doo 
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slip out of her dress, when she noticed that he was still standing 
there. He hadn’t made a move. She let her dress settle back 
around her. 

‘What’s the hurry?’ he asked. Tve paid you five times the 
rate. Let’s talk first.’ 

She shrugged and sat down on the edge of the bed. ‘O.K., if. 
that’s what you want.* 

He took off his coat and sat down on the edge of the chair 
facing her. He took out a package of cigarettes. ‘May I smoke?’ 

She shrugged. 

He lit a cigarette, and after a moment he said, ‘His father 
wants him to come home.’ 

‘Why talk to me?’ she said. ‘Talk to Robert.’ 

‘He won’t listen;’ 

She held out her hands expressively. ‘I’m not keeping him 
prisoner here. Robert can leave any time he wants to.’ 

‘His father will give you one million francs if you can get 
aim to come home.’ 

‘His father doesn’t have to give me anything. If Robert wants 
to he can go.’ 

‘You’re not being very smart. A million francs is a lot of 
money. You wouldn’t have to live like this. You could do any- 
thing you wanted.' 

‘I can do anything I want now. Robert isn’t holding me 
any tighter than I’m holding him.’ She got to her feet. ‘You tell 
his father that if he really wants him back the only way is by 
coming here and talking to Robert himself.’ 

‘His father is a proud man. He wouldn't do that.’ 

‘That’s the baron’s affair, it’s bis son. There’s nothing I can 
do.’ 

He sat there silently for a moment smoking his cigarette. 
‘The baron is a dangerous man to have for an enemy.’ 

‘The baron is also a sensible man. He knows that Robert is 
safe with me, that I am looking out for him.’ 

The man didn’t answer. 

‘Is there anything else?’ she asked in a tone of finality. 

‘Yes,’ he said, getting to his feet. He began to take off his 
shirt. ‘Five thousand francs is a lot of money for just conversa- 
tion.’ 

Robert was still at his table when she came back into the 
cellar club. She stopped beside the table and silently dropped 
the banknotes on the table. Without glancing at her, he picked 
up the money and stuffed it into his pocket. He got to his feet. 
‘Come on. Let’s go home.’ 

Silently she followed him back through the club and out into 
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the street. They walked round the comer and up the stairs to 
their apartment. Denisonde closed the door and bolted it as he 
went into the bedroom. In a few moments he returned and his 
hand lashed out suddenly, catching her across the face. She fell 
backward into the chair in stunned surprise. 

His face was contorted with anger. ‘How many times have I 
told you to change the sheets after you’re through work for the 
night?’ 


CHAPTER TWO 

The sharp knifelike pain raced through him and Robert 
moaned softly in his sleep. Vaguely he felt her hand soothing his 
cheek. ‘Denisonde,’ he whispered, then fell back into the uneasy 
blackness. He still heard the screams echoing down damp stone 
corridors, the heavy clump of the soldier’s boots on the cement 
floor outside his cell. 

He moaned again in his sleep, then suddenly sat up. He 
reached out his hand ; he was alone in the bed. ‘Denisonde! ’ he 
screamed, fear mounting uncontrollably. ‘Denisonde 1’ 

The bedroom door opened. ‘I’m here, Robert.’ She held out a 
glass. ‘Drink this.’ 

Gratefully he took the glass and sipped the warm liquid. It 
was sweet and soothing. T thought you had gone out,’ he said 
huskily. 

‘You know I wouldn’t do that.’ She took the empty glass. 
‘Now try to go back to sleep.’ 

He stretched out again, his hand still clutching her fingers. 
Already the opiate was clouding his eyes. ‘I don’t know what 
I’d do without you.’ 

She watched and when he was asleep she went out into the 
other room. The coffee was hot on the stove and she took a cup 
to the table and sat down. Idly she glanced at the clock. It was 
almost noon. She reached for the telephone and dialed a 
number. A girl’s voice answered. 

‘Yvette?’ 

' Oui 

‘Are you dressed?’ 

■Oui: 

‘I have a date I can’t keep.’ 

‘How much?’ 

‘Twenty-five hundred francs.’ 

‘It’s not worth it,’ Yvette said 
there’s nothing in it for me.’ 
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'You don’t have to give me half. I'll take five hundred francs.’ 

'D' accord. Where do I meet him and how will I know him?’ 

When Denisonde put down the phone she stared at it for a 
moment. There were too many like this. She had lost too many 
customers lately, but there was nothing she could do about it. 
She could not leave Robert when he was sick. 

She sipped at the coffee and lit a cigarette. Men were such 
fools. Even with whores they liked to feel they were something 
special, and when she didn’t show up for a date that was gener- 
ally the end of a client. And in the two years she had been with 
Robert she had lost far too many. Most of her steadies were 
gone and everyone knew that the foundation of any girl’s busi- 
ness was the repeaters. 

For the last few months, in order to earn enough for them to 
live on, she had taken to the streets again like a rank beginner. 
Twice already she had been picked up by the flics, but luckily 
she had been able to talk her way out of it. She stared thought- 
fully at the bedroom door. 

Something would have to be done soon. What it would be 
she did not know. Only the man asleep behind that door knew. 
Only he could supply the answers. Even now she didn’t know 
the whole story of what had happened that day he appeared at 
her door two years ago. 

The war had been over for almost a year, and for a while 
they had lost touch. His father had come back from America 
and Robert had gone to work in the bank. The one time he had 
come to see her, oddly enough, he had taken her out to tea. 
Nothing more. 

She had looked at his thin drawn face across the table, ‘You 
stilt have pain?’ 

‘A little. But the doctors assure me it will pass in time.’ 

‘Your sister, she is all right? I hear she married that South 
American.’ 

'Dax? Yes, she is with him in the United States.' 

A memory of the dark intense face came to her. ‘I hope she is 
happy.’ 

He looked at her sharply. ‘What makes you say that?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘The war changed many things for my sister and me. I don’t 
know if either of us can ever realiy be happy again.’ 

‘You will be happy again. In time the war will recede. Look 
around you ; already people are beginning to forget. You will 
too.’ 

Robert had glanced around the crowded tearoom. Suddenly 
his lips tightened and he got to his feet. He threw a banknote on 
the table. ‘Come on, let’s get out of here.’ 
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As he opened the folder he wondered why his father was in- 
terested in the Kuppen companies. He had read in the papers 
just the week before that the Allies had formed a commission 
to study the overall company and formulate plans to dissolve 
the complex. They felt that like Krupp, Kuppen had too great 
a war-making potential. 

A thought entered his mind. It might be that his father was 
being asked to represent France on the commission. A smile 
came to his lips ;-in that case it would be a pleasure to work on 
such a project. It seemed almost as if he had grown up with a 
hatred for the name because it was somehow tied up with every 
engine of destruction that had come out of Germany. Aircraft, 
submarines, the Kuppen V4 bombs that helped rain destruction 
on England, even the Kuppen rifle, which had been standard 
equipment in the Nazi army. It would be a joy to tear such a 
jmpany apart. 

The telephone on his desk rang. He picked it up. It was his 
ither’s secretary. ‘The baron is ready to see you now.’ 

Til be right in.’ 

His father looked up as Robert came into the office. He ges- 
lred to a chair. ‘You read the reports?’ 

‘Yes, Father.’ 

‘You also are aware that last month the Baron von Kuppen 
/a.$ sentenced to five years in prison for his part in the war 
rimes?’ 

Robert nodded. 

‘And that also last week a commission was formed to break 
p the various companies?’ 

‘And about time!’ Robert burst out. ‘It should have been 
one after the first war. Perhaps then the Nazis might never 
ave got started.’ 

The baron looked at him placidly. ‘Is that why you think I 
gave you those reports to study?' 

‘What other reason could there be? Obviously the commis- 
sion has requested your expert advice.’ 

His father was silent for a moment. ‘Either you’re a complete 
idiot or a naive fool, and I don’t know which is worse.’ 

Robert was confused. ‘I don't understand.’ 

‘You’ve read an analysis of the stockholdings, I presume?’ 
Robert nodded. 

‘You noticed perhaps that the largest stockholder exclusive of 
the von Kuppen family is Credit Zurich International of Swit- 
zerland?’ 

‘Yes, they own thirty percent.’ Suddenly a rocket exploded in- 
side his head. ‘C-ZJ.I* 
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‘That’s right,’ his father said dryly. ‘C.Z.I. Credit Zurich 

International. Our bank in Switzerland.’ ' 

‘It doesn’t make sense. That means we own thirty percent ot 
the Kuppen Farben?’ 

. 'Exactly,’ his father answered quietly. ‘And that s why we 
can’t let them break it up.’ 

‘Then we’ve been making war against ourselves? And receiv- 
ing a profit out of it at the same time?’ 

‘I told you not to be an idiot. We made no profit out of the 
war. Our equity was confiscated by Hitler.’ 

‘Then what makes you think we have it back now?’ 

‘Baron von Kuppen is a gentleman. I have an assignment 
from him to the effect that he did not recognize the edict of the 
Nazis. He will honor his obligation.’ 

‘Sure,’ Robert said, his voice turned sarcastic. 'What has he 
. got to lose? His seventy percent of what we may save for him 
will be worth a hell of a lot more than the hundred percent of 
nothing he will have if the commission breaks the company up.’ 
‘You’re talking like a child.’ 

‘Am I?’ Robert got to his feet. ‘Perhaps you’ve forgotten. 
These are the .people who set out to wipe us off the face of the 
earth. These are the ones who dragged your daughter into a 
prison and raped and beat her. These are the same men who 
tortured me to get me to betray my countrymen. Have you for- 
gotten all this. Father?’ 

His father’s eyes were steady. ‘I haven’t forgotten. But what 
has that got to do with it? The war is over.’ 

‘Is it, Father?’ Angrily Robert took his jacket off and rolled 
his shirt sleeve up over his forearm. He leaned over his father’s 
desk. ‘Is the war over, Father? Look at my arm and tell me if 
you still think sol’ 

The baron looked down at Robert’s arm. ‘I don’t understand.’ 


‘Then let me explain. See those tiny punctures? They’re 
needle marks, and you can thank your Nazi friends for them. 
They couldn’t get information out of me any other way, so they 
turned me into a drug addict. Day after day they shot me full of 
heroin. Then one morning they stopped. Do you have any idea 
what this is like, Father? You still say the war is over for me?’ 

‘Robert.’ The baron’s voice trembled. ‘I didn’t know We’ll 
get doctors. You can be cured.’- 


Robert’s voice suddenly broke. ‘Ttried, Papa. It’s no use I 
live with enough pam as it is. I can’t take any more ’ 

You must go away and rest. We’ll find a way to help you I'll 
figure out another way to handle Kuppen Farben ’ V 
Let it go, P«pd, we don’t need it! Let them break it up ' ’ 
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squalid way in which he now lived? He remembered how he 
had learned about it. 

A phone call had come from Madame Blanchette. ‘Your son, 
tn'sieur, has taken up with one of my girls.’ 

The baron had laughed. '‘Ah, the hot-blooded young! Don't 
worry about it, madame. I shall reimburse you for the time she 
, is away.’ 

‘No, tn’sieur, you don’t understand. She has left with him. 
They have taken an apartment off the Pigalle. She is going into 
business on her own.’ 

He still hadn’t understood. ‘But what will Robert do?’ 
Madame Blanchette did not answer. 

Suddenly the baron was angry. ‘The fooll Doesn’t the girl 
understand? She won’t see a sou from mel ’ 

‘She knows that, m’sieur’ 

‘Then why did she go with him?’ he had asked, bewildered. 

‘I think she’s in love with him.’ 

‘Whores don’t fall in love,’ he had replied brutally. 

Madame Blanchette’s voice changed subtly. ‘She’s also a 
Oman, tn’sieur, and women do.’ 

The telephone had gone dead in his hand and he had replaced 
in its cradle angrily . There was much to do and he erased the 
onversation from his mind. The boy would come back, he 
rought. Wait until he found out there would be no money. 

But the weeks had gone by and still no word had come from 
Lobert. Then one day his secretary came in with a curious ex- 
ression on her face. ‘A gentleman from the police wishes to see 
ou. An Inspector Leboq.’ 

‘What does he want?’ 

‘He says the matter is personal.’ 

The baron hesitated a moment. ‘Show him in.’ 

The detective was a short man in a gray suit, with a manner 
that was almost fawning. 

‘You wished to see me?’ the baron asked brusquely. He knew 
how to deal with presumptuous public servants. 

'Out, monsieur.’ Inspector Leboq’s voice was almost apolo- 
getic. ‘In a raid last night we picked up a few girls and their 
pimps. One of them identified himself as your son, this one.’ He 
handed a photograph to the baron. 

The baron looked down at the uncompromising police mug 
shot. Robert stared back at him with harsh defiant eyes. His 
face is thin and drawn, was the baron’s first thought, he can’t be 
eating enough. Then he turned back to the policeman. 

‘Is that your son?’ 

‘Yes.’ The baron glanced down at the picture again. ‘What is 
the charge against him?’ 
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harsh, not the voice his father remembered. ‘Didn’t you get the 
message? I told them I didn’t want to see you.’ 

‘But I wanted to see you.’ 

‘Why?’ Robert asked bitterly. ‘Are there other Nazis you 
wish me to save?’ 

‘Robert, I want you to come home.’ 

Robert smiled. At least it was supposed to be a smile, though 
it was nearer a grimace. ‘I am home.’ 

‘I mean—’ The baron felt helpless. ‘You’re ill, Robert, you 
need care. You’ll die if you keep on going the way you are.’ 

‘It’s my life,’ Robert replied almost carelessly. ‘It doesn’t mat- 
ter, I should have died during the war.’ 

The baron became angry. ‘But you didn’t 1 And to kill your- 
self this way is a sheer waste. It’s a child’s notion. Is this how 
you hope to punish me? With a childish fantasy of my weep- 
ing at your grave?’ 

Robert started to speak but the baron wouldn’t let him. ‘I will 
weep, but not for you. For my son. For what he could have 
been. With so much to do in this world, with so much that you 
profess to believe in, with so many things you still could do if 
you really cared, you wish to throw your life away? No, you’re 
a spoiled little child who’s on a hunger strike because his 
daddy won’t play the way he wants.’ 

He met Robert’s eye. ‘You may not agree with what I do but 
at least I do what I believe in. I work. I don’t run away and hide 
. when things don’t work out the way I want them to.’ 

He walked to the door and opened it. ‘I was worried about 
my son,’ he said coldly. ‘I’m not any more; I have no son. No 
son of mine could be a coward ! ’ 

He started to close the door. ‘Papa!’ 

He turned back into the room. 

‘Close the door,’ Robert said. ‘There is something I would 
like to do.’ 

The baron leaned against the doorjamb, a curiously weak 
feeling in his legs. He looked at Robert silently. 

T would like to go to Israel, Papa. There, I feel, I could find 
a purpose. I could feel useful again.’ 

The baron nodded without speaking. 

_ ‘But first there is something I would do.’ Robert turned to the 
girl. ‘Dcnisonde, will you marry me?’ 

The girl looked at him steadily. After a moment her answer 
came in a clear, steady voice. ‘No.’ 

It was then that the baron smiled ; his son had come home. 
‘Nonsense,’ he said, feeling the strength come back into him. 
‘She will marry you, my son.’ 
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moaned, already in a paroxysm of delight. Suddenly her blue 
eyes were on his. ‘I can’t, Dax ! I can’t 1 ’ 

‘You can,’ he repLied grimly, his fingers tightening unmerci- 
fully into the flesh of her buttocks. She started to scream. 
Violently he thrust her head under the water. She came up 
sputtering and coughing, then went limp in his arms. 

A moment later, she looked up at him smiling, ‘I needed 
that,’ she gasped, ‘it’s been so long.’ She glanced over his 
shoulder at the house. ‘You better let me go, he’s still watching.’ 
Dax shook his head, not letting go of her buttocks. 

She looked at him in surprise. ‘You still want me,’ she ex- 
claimed, a note of wonder coming into her voice. She threw her 
head back in a half scream as he came at her again. ‘Oh, God!’ 
she cried. ‘Oh, Godl God!’ 

Hadley wasn’t the only person watching. Caroline turned 
away from the window as they came up on the beach out of the 
water. Something had happened between them. She was sure of 
it even if she hadn’t been able to see what or how. She knew Sue 
Ann well enough to tell just by the way she walked. 

She walked back into the dimness of the room and got into 
bed. Despite the heat she shivered and pulled the sheets up over 
her. What’s the matter with me, she thought. I’m not even 
jealous. 

She heard the soft slap of footsteps outside, then the sound of 
the door opening. She closed her eyes and pretended she was 
asleep. When she heard Dax come over to the side of the bed 
she opened her eyes as if she had just awakened. 

He looked down at her. ‘Good morning.’ 

She forced a sleepy smile. ‘What time is it?’ 

*A few minutes after ten.’ He looked at her carefully. ‘Are 
you all right?’ 

‘I’m fine, I just felt tired,’ She sat up in bed. ‘How is it out?’ 
‘Beautiful. I was in the water. It’s nice and warm.’ He turned 
and walked over to the dresser and slipped out of his bathing 
trunks. ‘Oh,’ he added, as if it were an afterthought, ‘Sue Ann 
was down on the beach.’ 

She looked at the band of white around his hips and buttocks. 
She never could get over how dark he became ; she knew of no 
one who took to the sun the way he did. He took ofl his wnst- 
watch, and came back to the side of the bed. 

‘I think we’ll go out to Hollywood. I have an in 
Spcidel. He wants me to play polo.’ 

A powerful male odor emanated from him. S 
eyes so she would not see him standing over her. S 
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happened with Sue Ann, now she was sure of it. ‘Wiil Giselle he 
there?’ 

He shrugged. ‘I suppose so. She’s starting a picture.’ 

Joe Speidel was the head of one of the big studios. He was 
also a producer, and in his own estimation a great polo player. 
He had organized a team that pandered to his vanity and he 
loved attracting important players. Dax was his prize catch, 
even more important than the Oscars that lined his studio man- 
telpiece. 

She opened her eyes and looked up at him. His face was im- 
passive. A faint annoyance came into her voice. ‘Go put some- 
thing on. You know I can’t stand your standing over me like 
that.’ 

‘I'm going to take a shower.’ He walked toward the bath- 
room, then in the doorway he turned. ‘What do you say?’ he 
asked politely. ‘Shall we go?’ 

‘Does it really make any difference?’ Then when he didn’t 
answer her she said, ‘Oh, all right. I suppose we might as well.’ 

The bathroom door closed and a moment later she heard the 
sound of the shower. She rolled over and got out of bed. She 
crossed to the dresser and picked up his swimming trunks then 
angrily she flung them back on the dresser. 

She went back to the window. Sue Ann was lying on the 
beach, stretched out like a cat basking in the sun. She turned 
back into the room and threw herself across the bed. An ani- 
nal, she thought, that’s all he is. He’d go with anything. 

A goddam animal. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

Caroline had not felt like that in the beginning. Then she had 
clt only gratitude and shelter in his presence. Even in Paris 
during the long weeks they were waiting for the Germans to 
approve her exit visa she had felt safe living in the consulate. 
Eventually the approval came through. They had to let her go. 
They did not dare disturb their relationship with Corteguay so 
longas there was achance that theymight get Cortcguayan beef. 

They went down to Lisbon by a rickety uncomfortable old 
train and waited there for a Corteguayan ship that would take 
them across the Atlantic. Even then she felt relatively secure ; 
she had gained a little weight and the nightmares that tortured 
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her sleep were beginning to stop. Until she saw tne — — — - 
restaurant while they were at dinner. ... 

Dax paused, his fork halfway to his mouth. Her face had 
suddenly gone white. ‘What’s the matter? ’ 

‘That man!’ she whispered hoarsely. ‘He’s come to take me 
back!’ 

‘Nonsense,’ Dax said sharply. ‘No one can take you back.’ 
‘He can,’ she insisted, sick fear knotting her stomach. ‘He’s 
come after me. He knows he can make me do anything he 
wants ! ’- 

Dax turned to look. The man was wearing an ordinary gray 
suit, not even glancing in their direction. His tightly cropped 
blond head was bent over his plate as he shelved spoonfuls of 
soup into his fleshy mouth. 

‘Take me upstairs!’ Her voice turned him bad: to her. 
‘Please, Dax!’ 

He got instantly to his feet, sensing her near hysteria. ‘Come.’ 
he said, taking her arm. 

He felt her trembling against him as they walked past the 
German. They crossed the lobby and went up to their room. 
Once the door was dosed, she dissolved in a paroxysm of tears. 

He held her to him closely. ‘Don’t be afraid,’ he whispered, G 
won’t let him harm you,’ 

‘He made me do such terrible things,’ she sobbed. ‘And ali m; 
while he laughed at me because he knew I would do •them 
‘Don’t think about it any more,’ he said, his voice rurnrmrn.. 

‘I promise you he’ll never bother you again.’ 

But it took more than his promise to cairn her T mr - 
three of the pills the doctor had prescribed rx.ner.mc~i2.At 
last she was asleep and he had stood there irrnhrn: tDTTrr.t her. 

Her face was flushed and glistening with shmurcec; hver. 
Gently he drew the sheets up around aver ami thru "eat cat 
silently, locking the door behind him. 

She awoke in the morning with a. iherw dialed feeii r~: .Ar- 
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She should have felt reassured but -there was something in 
the matter-of-fact way in which he had spoken that suddenly 
gave her a new picture of him. And this, oddly enough, fright- 
ened her even more. The savage sleeping just below the polished 
civilized exterior needed but a word to revert to violence. 

The nightmares came back, and it wasn’t until they had al- 
most reached New York many weeks later that they began to 
disappear. Then another feeling for him began to take over. 
There was a warmth between them then. A kind of love. Not 
the sort she had imagined she would one day feel before the 
Germans had taken her off to prison. But more like what she 
had for her brother, Robert. A feeling that he would protect her 
and care for her. Or what she felt for her father, that nothing 
would harm her so long as he watched over her. 

The baron had been at the dock to meet them. So had the 
Corteguayan consul, along with the reporters. There had been a 
great deal of noise and confusion and at the end of it she had 
found herself alone with her father in his limousine as they 
sped up Park Avenue. Dax was in another car with the consul. 
Something had come up and he had to go directly to the con- 
sulate. But he would join them later for dinner. 

The baron leaned back in his seat and studied her. There was 
a strangely contemplative look in his eyes. 

‘What do you see. Daddy?’ 

Unexpectedly, tears came to his eyes. ‘My little girl. My 
iaby.’ 

Then for some unknown reason she too had started to cry. 
'erhaps it had been the way he said it, or the realization that 
he would never again be his little girl. 

‘Robert. We haven't heard a word from Robert.’ The baron 
rook out his handkerchief. ‘I’m afraid they’ve captured him.’ 

'No, Robert is safe.' 

He looked at her. ‘You know? How? Where is he?’ 

She shook her head. ‘I don’t know. Daddy. But Dax says he’s 
safe.’ 

A strange look had flashed over his face. For a moment she 
thought it was an expression of resentment. Then it was gone, 
and his voice was flat and unemotional. ‘How does he know?' 

There was an almost childlike faith in her answer. ‘If Dax 
says so, it is so.’ 

For a moment the baron recalled the first time he had seen 
Dax— the boy, half asleep in his father’s arms, in Madame 
Blanchette’s parlor. It seemed almost as if he had known then 
how inextricably entwined their lives were to become. ‘Your 
husband,’ he said, ‘do you love him?’ 
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Caroline looked at him in surprise. As if it were the first 
time she had ever thought about it. ‘Of course.’ 

The baron was silent for a moment, then he said quietly, ‘He 
is a very strong man. And you — ’ 

‘He is also a very kind man, Papa. And very understanding.’ 
‘But you’re so frail. I mean — ’ 

‘It’s all right, Papa, Dax understands. And I won’t always be 
like this. Now that I am back with you I shall get my strength 
back. You will see. Perhaps soon there will be grandchildren 
for you to play with — ’ 

‘Nol’ The baron’s voice contained almost a note of anguish. 
‘There must be no children ! ’ 

‘Papa!' 

‘Don’t you understand?’ he asked savagely. ‘They might be 
black 1 There must be no children.’ 

She had just awakened from her nap when Dax came into the 
room. ‘There must be a mistake,’ he said. ‘My room is across 
the hall.’ 

She couldn’t meet his eyes. ‘ Papa thought it might be better 
this way for a while. Just until I’m myself again.’ 

‘Is that what you want?’ 

‘I don’t know — ’ 

He had not waited for her to complete her sentence. ‘For this 
one night it won’t matter,’ he said angrily. ‘But when I come 
back it will. By then I hope you will know what you want.’ He 
started for the door. 

‘Dax 1 ’ she cried after him in sudden fear. ‘Where are you go- 
ing?’ 

He stopped and turned. T received word at the consulate that 
I’m to leave for home tomorrow. From there I’m going back to 
Europe.’ 

‘But we just got here. You can’t go!’ 

‘No?’ There was an ironic smile on his face. ‘Does your 
father also say that?’ 

The door closed behind him and she stared at it. Slowly the 
tears came to her eyes. It wasn’t right. Nothing was rieht any 
more. If only she could feel the way she had before the" war. " 

* * * 

. Hc in his robe, seated at the small desk, when 'k* 
into his room later that night. There were sheets of pa^er spread 
out on the desk before him. He looked up at her then at b h 
watch. It's almost one o’clock. You should be sletoinav 
‘I couldn’t sleep.’ She hesitated in the doorwav ‘\F-vT 
m? * - — ■ 
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He nodded. She walked over to the bed. 'What are you do- 
ing?’ 

'Reading reports. I am far behind in much of my work.’ 

For a moment she was surprised. Somehow she had never 
associated him with work, at least not the dull, routine kind. 
Then she felt foolish. She should have known better. *J didn’t 
realize,’ she said half apologetically. ‘I must have been a great 
interference.’ 

He reached for a cigarette. ‘It doesn’t matter. I was due for a 
change.’ 

She looked at him. ‘Must you go back to Europe?’ 

He smiled. ‘I go where my president sends me. That is my 
life.’ 

‘But the war — the danger.’ 

‘My country is neutral. 1 am neutral.’ 

'For how long? Sooner or later the United States will get into 
it. Then all of South America, your country included.’ 

'If that happens, 1 will come back here.’ 

'If the Nazis let you, you mean,’ she said somberly. 

‘There is an international law governing such matters,’ 

‘Don’t talk to me as if I were a child! I know what the 
Nazis think of international law.’ 

‘It is my work. I have no choice.’ 

'You could resign.’ 

He laughed. 'What would I do then?’ 

‘My father would be delighted to have you in the bank.’ 

; ‘No. thanks. I’m afraid I wouldn’t do at all well as a banker. 
T’m not the type.’ 

‘There must be something else you can do.’ 

‘Sure.’ He smiled again. ‘But professional polo players don’t 
make much money.’ 

‘You’re treating me like a child again,’ she said petulantly. 
T’m not a baby any more.’ 

‘I know.’ 

She felt her face flush under his eyes. She looked down at 
the floor. ‘I haven’t been much of a wife to you, have I?’ 

‘You have been through a great deal. It takes time to recover.’ 

She still did not look at him. ‘1 want to be a good wife to 
you. I am very grateful for what you have done.’ 

He put out his cigarette and got to his feet. ‘Don’t be grate- 
ful. I married you because l wanted to.’ 

‘But you weren’t in love with me.’ It was more a statement 
than a question. ‘There was that girl Giselle.’ 

‘I am a man,’ he said simply. ‘There always have been girls.’ 

‘She was not just a girl,’ Caroline persisted, ‘you were in love. 
Even I could see that.’ 
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‘What if we were? You are the one I married.' 

‘Why did you marry me? Was it because there was re 
way to free me from the Nazis?’ 

He didn’t answer. 

‘Would you like a divorce?’ 

He looked at her, and shook his head. ‘No. Would ycrT' 

‘No. May I have a cigarette?’ __ 

Silently he held open his case and lit it when she took ere. 'a 
wanted to marry you,’ she said. ‘Before the war I red already 
made up my mind. But — ’ 

‘But what?’ 

‘In prison.’ She felt the tears coming to her eyes, ard tried :r- 
hold them back. ‘You don’t know how I felt. I wasrr clear. 
What they did. Sometimes I wonder if I'll ever fee; clear ara.fr.' 

She was crying now and couldn’t stop. He reached ert ard 
brought her head into his lap. ‘Stop,’ he said softly, ‘ycr rrrsc 
stop blaming yourself. I know what fear can make ere dr. 
Once, when I was a boy, I put a bullet into my grandfathers 
heart so I myself would not be killed.’ 

She looked into his face. There were lines in it she bar never 
noticed before, lines of pain and sorrow. Sympathy srddsrriy 
flowed through her. She caught his hand and kissed ft. Tr 
sorry,’ she whispered. ‘I’ve been a fool thinking only of iryrri.v 
His eyes were soft and gentle. ‘Come, it is time you returned 
to your bed.’ 

She stayed his hand. ‘I want to spend the night with you.’ 

His eyes were questioning. 

‘I can’t keep you from going away, but it’s time I became 
your wife instead of just the girl you married.’ 

And she tried. She really tried. But when the moment came 
and he entered her, she felt only panic. All she could think c f 
was the prison and the instruments they had used to torture 
her. 

She screamed and raved and tore and fought him away 
from her. Then she turned her face into the c::!cw zr d cried. 
After a while she fell asleep. In the morning when she a woke 
Dax was already gone. 


CHAPTER. SrX 

Somehow the phrase stuck in Caroline’* rri-d v . 

There have always been girls.’ With the war and 

many things had changed. Not that. The stories would co me 
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back to her. In many ways, from many places. There were 
always girls wherever he was. 

Once toward the end of the war, after an especially messy 
scandal had been headlined in the papers, her father came 
angrily into her room waving the newspaper. ‘What are you go- 
ing to do about this?’ 

Caroline took the paper from his hand and glanced at the 
headline blazoned across the front page of the New York 
tabloid : 

lmumuTioi’ts'L ti. vraerf -’ewlom at 
NAMUD AS CO-RUSi’ONDENT 

In Rome, where Dax lived under special diplomatic immuni- 
ties, he had been charged with conducting an affair with the 
wife of an Italian count. She handed the paper back to her 
father. ‘Dax will be pleased,' she observed dryly. *At least they 
got in the word “diplomat.” ’ 

Her father stared at her. ‘Is that all you have to say?’ 

‘What more is there to say?’ 

‘He is making a fool of you. Of me. Of our family. The whole 
world is laughing at us.’ 

‘He is a man. When a man is away from home only a fool 
would expect him not to get involved with women.’ 

‘He’s not a man,’ her father retorted angrily, ‘he’s an animal!’ 
‘ Papa , why are you so upset when I am not? After all, he is 
my husband.’ 

. ‘Do you like this kind of notoriety?’ 

j 'No, but I have no control over the headlines. What would 
you have me do? ’ 

‘Divorce him.’ 

‘No.’ 

He stared at her for a moment. ‘I don't understand you.’ 
‘That’s right. Papa , you don’t understand me. Nor do you 
understand Dax.’ 

‘1 suppose you do?’ 

‘In a way,’ Caroline answered thoughtfully. ‘If any woman 
can really ever understand the man to whom she is married. 

‘Perhaps Dax is an animal as you say. Press the right button* 
and he reacts. I’ve seen it. To hatred and danger with violence; 
to pity with gentleness and understanding ; to a woman . . .’ She 
paused, hesitating a moment, then added almost apologetically 
*1 can guess though I’ve never really been a woman for him. To 
a woman he reacts like a man.’ 

Her father was silent for a moment. ‘Then you’re going to dc 
nothing?’ 

‘That’s right. Because, you see, Dax knew all this and mar- 
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ried me in spite of it. It was the only way he could help me, and 
for that reason alone I would never ask him for divorce. If he 
wants one, I will not object. But until he does the least I can do 
is keep my end of the bargain.’ 

But that became more and more difficult as time went by. 
Dax’s return hadn’t made it easier for her. It was one thing to 
hear about something happening three thousand miles away, 
another to find yourself living with it. The day-by-day infideli- 
ties. Caroline would have had to be superhuman not to feel re- 
sentment. 

The recent affair in New York, for example, with Mady 
Schneider. The silly little fool had gone so far as to leave her 
husband and take an apartment in a hotel, telling all her friends 
that she and Dax were to be married. Somehow the papers had 
got on to it and one of the reporters had come to their apart- 
ment. He had caught Dax and Caroline in the hall, surrounded 
by their luggage, just as they were leaving for Palm Beach. 

The reporter was obviously embarrassed. He cleared his 
throat finally and asked his questions. Dax had smiled easily 
and turned to look at Caroline before he answered. ’I’m afraid 
you’ve been misinformed. Mrs Schneider and I are good 
friends, that’s all. Obviously nothing more than that.’ He 
gestured at their luggage. ‘Because, as you can see, my wife and 
1 are leaving for Palm Beach to visit friends.’ 

The reporter left, and they had hurried down to the car. On 
the way to the airport Dax had said, ‘I’m sorry you had to be 
annoyed like that.' 

‘Don’t apologize. I’m quite used to it by now.’ 

He hadn’t answered. Just lit a cigarette and looked at her 
thoughtfully. They were almost at the airport before he remem- 
bered the letter in his pocket. ‘This came for you this morning. 
I’m sorry, I forgot to give it to you.’ 

She accepted the letter wordlessly. It was from her father, 
and reading it she learned for the first time about her brother’s 
marriage. 

‘Robert’s married 1’ 

‘I know.’ 

She looked at Dax in surprise. ‘How? Why didn’t you tell 
me?’ 

‘It was on the diplomatic teletype from Paris. I thought you 
would prefer to hear about it from Robert or your father.’ 
‘Who is the girl? I can’t seem to place the name.’ 

‘Denisonde. She will be very good for Robert.’ 

'You know her?’ 

Dax nodded. ‘She was in the underground with him. She was 
ute one who saved his life.’ 
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‘Oh, then she’s the same one he’s been living with?’ 

He studied her for a moment. Obviously she knew the truth. 
‘Yes, the same one.’ 

Suddenly her eyes filled with tears and she turned her face 
away. Poor Papa, she thought, there is so little he is getting 
from either of his children. 

James Hadley was the only one at the table on the terrace 
when Caroline came down. He got to his feet and held her 
chair for her. ‘Good morning, my dear.’ 

* Donjour , Monsieur Hadley.’ She smiled. ‘Am I too late?’ 

‘No, my dear. Everyone else was too early.' He raised a hand 
and a servant appeared. 

‘Just coffee, please.’ 

Hadley looked at her. ‘What kind of a breakfast is that for a 
young girl? You should eat more than that.’ 

She shook her head. ‘No, thank you. That is all I can eat in 
the morning. We French do not eat the big breakfasts you 
Americans do.' 

‘At least some buttered toast?’ 

She laughed. ‘You remind me of my father. He was always 
trying to get me to eat more.’ 

‘That’s because we both care.’ 

She glanced at him. Was there more than mere politeness in 
his voice? He met her eyes steadily and suddenly she found her- 
self flushing. ‘Just coffee, please.’ 

Hadley nodded and the servant disappeared. They didn’t 
Jspeak until he had returned with the coffee. Caroline sipped 
from her cup and looked down at the beach. ‘Where is every- 
one?’ 

‘They’ve gone sailing.’ Hadley chuckled and again there was 
that curious inflection in his voice. ‘They’re like children, always 
looking for something to do. They can’t sit still.’ 

‘Oh.’ She was silent for a moment. ‘It’s a lovely day for 
sailing.’ 

‘It is, but I think I will take advantage of their absence and lie 
on the beach. The rarest thing down here is a day to yourself.’ 

Caroline smiled. ‘I was thinking of going in to Palm Beach 
to do a little shopping.' 

Almost casually his hand covered hers on the table, patting it 
gently. ‘You can do your shopping any day. Why don’t you take 
advantage of a quiet day on the beach too?’ 

She looked down. His hand was tanned and strong and 
curiously youthful. She felt the heat come into her face again as 
she looked up at him. But she made no move to take her hand 
away. ‘If you're sure I won’t disturb you?’ 
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She felt his approving eyes as she came out of the cabana. 
‘You’re quite lovely.’ 

Again she found herself blushing. ‘Not really, not like your 
American girls. They’re really lovely. Tall, long legs. I’m too 
small.’ 

‘I like small women,’ he said. ‘A man always feels taller when 
he’s with a small woman.’ 

She took out a tub of sun lotion and began to apply it. T burn 
very easily.’ 

‘My skin’s like leather. I never get tanned, I merely turn red.’ 
‘I’d feel better if there were a little shade.’ 

‘There’s an umblella in the cabana,' he said. ‘I’ll get it.’ 
Caroline watched him as he got to his feet and went into the 
cabana. She knew that he was somewhere in his late fifties but 
it didn’t show in the way he moved. Though he was almost her 
father’s age he seemed much younger. 

A moment later he was back, sinking the shaft of the um- 
brella into the sand beside her. After he had opened it he 
dropped down next to her. ‘That better?’ 

‘Much better.’ She smiled, and held out the sun lotion. ‘An- 
other favor? My back. I can’t reach.’ 

His fingers were gentle and Caroline closed her eyes for a 
moment. The question, when it came, did not altogether sur- 
prise her. ‘Do you love him?’ 

Caroline’s eyes flew open. For a moment she did not know 
what to say. ‘Who?’ she asked almost stupidly. 

‘Dax,’ he replied gruffly, ‘your husband.’ 

After a moment she said accusingly, ‘You wanted to get me 
alone, that’s why you didn’t go sailing with the others.’ 

‘Of course,’ he answered without hesitation, ‘but you still 
haven’t answered my question.’ 

‘It’s a question I do not have to answer.’ 

Hadley again put his hand over hers. ‘That’s answer enough.’ 
He looked steadily into her eyes. ‘How long do you intend let- 
ting it go on like this?’ 

Caroline looked down at her hand. ‘Until it’s over,’ she 
whispered. 

‘It’s been over a long time. It’s just that neither of you is 
grown up enough to admit it.’ 

‘It’s not his fault,’ Caroline said quickly, ‘it’s mine. There’s 
something wrong with me. 

‘There's nothing wrong with you.’ 

‘Yes, there is. During the war the Nazis did something to me, 
inside. I’m not a woman any more.’ 

Hadley put his hand under her chin. ‘Look at me.’ 

Slowly she raised her head. His face was set, almost impas- 
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sive. ‘What you mean is that you’re not a woman for him. That 
doesn’t mean you couldn’t be the woman for the right man.’ 

She began to cry. The tears rolled silently down her cheeks. 
‘I tried to be a woman for him. Really, I tried. But I couldn’t.’ 
She turned her face away. ‘I'm afraid I never could for any 
' man.’ 

■ Once again Hadley turned her face back to his. ‘How do you 
know? Have you ever tried?’ 

Caroline looked at him steadily. Her tears had stopped. Some- 
how she felt like a very young girl, as if he could see into her 
mind and into her heart and that she had no secrets from him. 

‘Do you have to make that stupid trip to Hollywood with 
him?’ he asked, almost harshly. 

She felt as if she was being turned inside out. 'I — I promised.’ 

‘Do you have to?’ he repeated. 

‘What are you asking me?’ 

‘Tomorrow I’m going back north. I want you to meet me 
there.’ 

Caroline took a deep breath. ‘If you want to have an affair 
with me I’m afraid you will find me a disappointment.’ 

He didn’t speak. 

‘And if you’re asking me to become your mistress,’ she added, 
‘it wouldn’t work. I was never any good at intrigue.’ 

‘Before I could ask you that I should first have to prove to 
you that you are a woman.’ 

Then he drew her face to his and she felt the softness of his 
fe lips. There was a warmth inside her that she hadn’t been aware 
fof for a long time. When Hadley let her go there was a troubled 
look in her eyes. ‘I don't know.’ 

But she did know. That evening she told Dax that she was re- 
turning to New York, and that he would have to go to the Coast 
alone. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

‘I have enough ships,’ Abidijan said emphatically. ‘If you think 
they’re such a good thing, you buy them. And you pay the stor- 
age too ; there ain’t all that much business.’ 

Marcel studied his father-in-law. The old man glared back 
belligerently. ‘I might just do that.’ 

‘You do that, but tell me one thing. What are you going to 
use for money?’ 

Marcel didn’t answer. 

‘Well, don't come to me for it. I had one good sample of 
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your half-assed schemes. It was me had to bail you out of that 
sugar deal.’ 

Marcel got to his feet. There was a burning sensation in his 
chest. ‘You didn’t lose by it,’ he said tightly. It was true, neither ■ 
of them lost. In fact they had ended up making a lot of money. 

‘But it took how long?’ the old man asked. ‘I got better things ' 
to do with money than tie it up in worthless ships I might some' ■ 
day find a use for.’ 

‘O.K., but remember I came to you first! ’ 

‘I’ll remember,’ Abidijan said. A sudden smile came over his 
face. ‘If you don’t mind a little advice, why not ask your 
partner, Hadley? He can afford to finance you out of the profits 
you made him on that Corteguayan franchise. I wouldn’t feel 
too bad if you lost him a little money.’ 

In spite of himself Marcel found himself smiling. The bad 
blood existing between Hadley and the old man was well 
known. Hadley was Amos’ greatest competitor. He had been 
able to reach a rating agreement with the Greeks but Hadley 
couldn’t have cared less. He underbid them time after time. 

Abidijan saw Marcel’s smile and immediately his mood 
changed. He got to his feet and came around the desk. ‘I’m 
talking to you like a father. What do you need more money 
for? You got enough money. You got a wife, three beautiful 
children. And someday when I’m gone, all this.’ He made an 
expansive gesture around the office. 

Sure, Marcel thought ironically, all mine. But it would be- 
long to Anna and her sisters. Even to my children. But not to 
me. He forced a warmth into his voice that he did not feel. T 
know, Father. But you were young once. You know how I feel.’ 

‘I understand.’ His father-in-law, placed a friendly hand on 
his shoulder. ‘But you’re young yet. Don’t be in such a hurry. 
There's plenty of time.’ 

Marcel left his father-in-law, and walked down the corridor 
to his own office. His secretary looked up as he came in. ‘Mr 
Rainey called while you were out. I have the operator’s number 
in Dallas.' 

‘Call him back.’ Marcel continued on into his office. He sank 
into the chair behind the desk and stared thoughtfully down at 
the papers. Presently he picked up one and studied it. ‘Govern- 
ment Surplus’ was the heading, mimeographed form on poor- 
quality paper listing items the Government was putting up for 
sale. Halfway down the sheet there was a blue circle around one 
of them : 20 liberty-ship class-two oil tankers. 

He put down that sheet and picked up another. Much the 
same, even the heading. Only the district where the sale was to 
be held was different. This time the blue circle was around an 
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item consisting of five tankeis. Quickly he riffled the papers and 
made a neat stack of them. One hundred and thirty tankers in 
all were up for sale. 

Already this was the third offer. An asterisk next to each of 
the items stated that. If the tankers were not sold this time 
around they would be junked. The Government already had 
enough such ships in mothballs. 

Marcel placed his hand angrily on the stack of reports. His 
father-in-law was a fool. So were the Greeks. All they were in- 
terested in was freighters. They had enough tankers. Now that 
the war was over there would not be the same demand for oil, 
and if there ever was they could always add to their fleets. 
For now there were much more profitable cargoes to carry. 
The telephone rang and Marcel picked it up. ‘Campion here.’ 
‘Cal Rainey.’ There was an undercurrent of excitement in the . 
flat Texas drawl. ‘You were right. I managed to get hold of the 
geological surveys. There’s an oil shelf off Venezuela, and it 
looks as if it might run down the whole continent.’ 
‘Corteguay too?’ 

'The best chance of all.’ 

‘What about the other thing?’ 

‘They’re interested,’ Rainey said, ‘but they won’t talk until 
they arc positive you can guarantee transportation. Abidijan 
nd the Greeks tell them the costs will run too high.’ 

‘I see.’ Marcel took a deep breath. Once again he stood in the 
it at the gambling house in Macao watching the cards turn 
ver. One at a time, with a fortune riding on each one, and 
ever knowing whether the next one would be the one that 
roke you. But the fascination was there, the dangers that drew 
im like an irresistible magnet. 

Perhaps his father-in-law was right. Maybe he didn’t need the 
roney. But he could no more help himself than he could stop 
reathing. ‘Go back and tell them that I will guarantee the 
ansportation.’ 

‘But they will want to know how you can guarantee that.’ 
‘I’ll bring them a list of available ships when I come down 
there the day after tomorrow.’ He put down the telephone. 

Marcel waited a moment, then pressed the buzzer for his 
secretary. When she came in he held the stack of papers out to 
her. ‘Get me the war-surplus agent in each of those areas on the 
phone.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Campion.’ 

‘Wait a minute. Before you do that get me the Corte- 
guayan consulate. I want to speak to Mr Xenos.’ 

His secretary went out and a moment later the telephone on 
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his desk buzzed. ‘Mr Xenos is rr; >>- Yrrk. Trr : 
know where he is.’ 

Marcel thought for a rrrrerr, rcr trcsc re errrrf 
where. He had seen Carorre cmy- last redr a:. Hi Xr* 
with a group of people lames HreYr if- r_r — 

to go over and speak to bee cut sesaa-rre r_-r rr-ter.T. 
‘Start on that list. I'll try tr Iccim him metre, rdrer r-m- 
He changed telephones arc dialed IT zr’t-c.r'tnrrer-._r p "re 
Coyne town house. After a tremerrt. a. ter' rr: - r-c-.- 
‘Is Mr Xenos there"' 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Madame Xenos tier.?* 

‘Madame Xenos left for Sorer retro:: ' 

‘Is Mr Xenos with her"' 

‘No sir, he's in HoIi%~ccc_ h r — "■ — ^ — .. r .- 

Boston at the Ritz.’ 

The light on the telephone rrrrrf hr rr ----- — - — : — - 
still putting through the £rst or" 5- rrrrrt re: S rr 
Boston himself. ‘Mrs Xenos. giesiec 
A man’s voice answered. 

‘Mrs Xenos, please.’ 

‘Who’s calling?’ 

‘Mr Campion.’ 

Marcel heard the phone beine put down In th» cr*' — - r - 
could hear the faint sound of two voices a 
woman’s. ’ * 

Marcel?' Caroline's voice ^curded w-n r^> 

Marcel imo FRKfc 

th2t 1 «**« d«. 

‘He’s at Monsieur Spem-]'- - *. ~ 

anything wrong? ’ Her v 0 j» - 

is only business. But I Z ^ 

They exchanged a fetw: v ± ? 

It wasn’t until almost t— -,,-A . r ' a ' ds ‘; nc ine ^ he ntm<:irr.. 

telephone conversation wiSl £ Phn T/l ■ the micist u:r msfct 

«*» i> on» to tfe. 

thread of hr, o»„ conversation w 32 so startled lie lost tits 
mistake about it There 171211 s V01Ce - There was-oo 

Iri*ao„„di„ E Bostonian f'l larlitote 

r the conver sation wa< c C ~-Ct b , e Jaines Hadley. 

for the first five ships. He told htc ^ n ' naQ made a A»a] 

for a few minutes whiTe he l. J^^"’' t0 next « I 

"ho had dor, . ! he P bced call t0 £ prK . ate d 

5 ^ lht past. Bv 


-*Ui h'/JxZ'UiZ,. 




■ ven installed her in the com ' 
r their tracks. Hadley k hotel- hundred 

*«<*' r v s^ ge pd* 

at that wasn t all h “ 0 il tankers. A he would 

thirty dollar,, , «* of the petehe* 

one hundred minimum titty P or row evening- 

, e to come up w ‘ th ^ dollars, by to ^L • Boston the 
e sbt and * h » James Hadley^ act sur- 
W Mcel was 'v; , “"f iad tey came in. Hadley 

‘This morning, y PrenC hman. He wie evcn mg. , 

vas nothing it *°\ J~ d eVC r interfere wl tb len ess showed 

hat is your business, 

tiscuss mine. 


chapter eight 


* r»rt when . 

Rainey * 

aughthe sate^ , wdcomc to Dallas, r to 

stretched hand. . $ han d. U is b 

fiarcel smiied a^ {or arriving sojate^b 



jrSfi' ESS the is 

‘About midnigh 1 1- ^ ld w ait tor hi • 

ir.’ .. hoWC d ‘Good evening, Mr Ra 

The headwaiter b USU air 

tern to a small table. ^ 


‘Right,’ Rainey said, then looked at Marcel. 

'Past is,' Marcel answered automatically. Then he noticed the 
confused look on their faces. ‘Pernod and water.’ 

He looked at the Texan after the waiter had brought the 
drinks. ‘Now, tell me exactly what arrangements have been 
made.’ 

Rainey took an appreciative sip at his bourbon. ‘Mr Horgan 
thought that the meetings had better be held at his ranch over 
the weekend. He’s already invited the other interested parties. 
Dallas is still very much a small town, and word gets around.’ 

Marcel smiled. One of the first things he had learned was that 
there were no secrets that could be kept if someone was really 
interested enough in discovering them. Still, the precaution was 
a good one. The less people knew about it the better. He 
sipped at his pastis and leaned back. It was good to be able to 
stretch after the long hours on the plane. He glanced around the 
room. ‘Is there a telephone here? I’d like to call home.’ 

‘There’s a row of booths just outside the door.’ 

Anna was upset when he got through to her. ‘What are you 
doing in Dallas? I thought you were in Boston.’ 

‘Something special came up. I didn’t have time to call before 
I caught the plane.’ He could not tell Anna what he planned to 
do. She would immediately report it to Amos. 

‘How are the children?’ 

'The twins are fine, but I think young Amos has a cold.’ 

‘Did you call the doctor?’ 

‘What for? It’s only a cold.’ 

Marcel shook his head. Despite their wealth her father had 
done his work well ; Anna was as penurious in personal matters 
as Amos. ‘If he has a fever call the doctor.’ 

‘He has no fever,’ Anna said sullenly, ‘and I’m keeping him 
away from the girls.’ 

‘Good.’ Marcel couldn’t think of anything more he had to 
say to her. ‘How’s the weather?’ 

‘Raining. When arc you coming home7’ 

‘About the middle of the week.’ 

‘Where can you be reached if Daddy has to talk to you?' 

Marcel was silent for a moment. ‘I’ll be moving around. Tell 
Amos I’ll call him.’ He hesitated. ‘And you too.’ 

Marcel walked thoughtfully back into the cocktail lounge. 
There was no doubt in his mind that Anna would be on the 
telephone to Amos the moment after he hung up. It was a good 
thing he was not staying in Dallas. It would take the old man 
that much longer to find out what he was doing. And by that 
time it would be too late for Amos to do anything about it. 



cover their tracks. Hadley had even installed her in the com- 
pany suite his office maintained in the hotel. 

But that wasn’t all he had. Marcel now owned one hundred 
and thirty liberty-ship class-two oil tankers. At an average price 
of one hundred thousand dollars, this meant that he would 
have to come up with a minimum fifty percent of the purchase 
price, six and a half million dollars, by tomorrow evening. 

Marcel was waiting in James Hadley’s office in Boston the 
next morning when Hadley came in. Hadley didn’t act sur- 
prised. ‘I half expected you.’ 

There was something about the man that Marcel admired. 
Suddenly he knew what it was. Hadley was as much a gambler 
as himself. ‘You did? Why?’ 

‘Mrs Xenos went back to New York last night.’ 

‘This morning, you mean,’ Marcel said, calling the bluff. He 
as nothing if not a Frenchman. He knew the ways of an affair, 
nd that nothing could ever interfere with an evening. 

Hadley sat down behind his desk. A curious paleness showed 
nder the sunburn on his face. ‘She is still in the hotel.’ 

‘That is your business,’ Marcel said quietly. ‘I have come here 
) discuss mine.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

ial Rainey was waiting at the airport when Marcel came 
■trough the gate. The thin Texan walked toward him with an 
utstretchcd hand. ‘Welcome to Dallas, Mr Campion.’ 

Marcel smiled as he took his hand. ‘It is good to see you 
gain, Mr Rainey. I apologize for arriving so late but unfor- 
tunately I was detained on other business in Boston.’ 

‘That’s O.K., Mr Campion. All the arrangements have been 
made. As soon as you get your luggage we'll leave for the 
ranch. Mr Horgan has placed his private plane at our disposal.’ 

Marcel looked at him in surprise. ‘I thought we were to meet 
here in Dallas. I have asked a friend to fly down from Los 
Angeles to meet me.’ 

‘No problem, Mr Campion. Mr Horgan has said that any 
friend of yours is welcome at the ranch. We’ll just send the 
plane back for him. When is he expected?’ 

‘About midnight.’ Marcel looked at his watch. ‘That’s only 
about two hours; perhaps we could wait for him?’ 

‘As you wish, Mr Campion. In that case let’s head for the 
bar.’ 

The headsvaiter bowed. ’Good evening, Mr Rainey.’ He led 
them to a small table. ‘The usual?’ 
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‘Right,’ Rainey said, then looked at Marcel. _ 

‘ Pastis ' Marcel answered automatically. Then he noticed the 
confused look on their faces. ‘Pernod and water.’ 

He looked at the Texan after the waiter had brought the 
drinks. ‘Now, tell me exactly what arrangements have been 
made.’ 

Rainey took an appreciative sip at his bourbon, ‘Mr Horgan 
thought that the meetings had better be held at his ranch over 
the weekend. He’s already invited the other interested parties. 
Dallas is still very much a small town, and word gets around.’ 

Marcel smiled. One of the first things he had learned was that 
there were no secrets that could be kept if someone was really 
interested enough in discovering them. Still, the precaution was 
a good one. The less people knew about it the better. He 
sipped at his pastis and leaned back. It was good to be able to 
stretch after the long hours on the plane. He glanced around the 
room. ‘Is there a telephone here? I’d like to call home.’ 

‘There’s a row of booths just outside the door.’ 

Anna was upset when he got through to her. ‘What are you 
doing in Dallas? I thought you were in Boston.’ 

‘Something special came up. I didn’t have time to call before 
I caught the plane.’ He could not tell Anna what he planned to 
do. She would immediately report it to Amos. 

‘How are the children?’ 

‘The twins are fine, but I think young Amos has a cold.’ 

‘Did you call the doctor?’ 

‘What for7 It’s only a cold.’ 

Marcel shook his head. Despite their wealth her father had 
done his work well ; Anna was as penurious in personal matters 
as Amos. ‘If he has a fever call the doctor.’ 

‘He has no fever,’ Anna said sullenly, ‘and I’m keeping him 
away from the girls.’ 

‘Good.’ Marcel couldn’t think of anything more he had to 
say to her. ‘How’s the weather?’ 

‘Raining. When are you coming home?’ 

‘About the middle of the week.’ 


‘Where can you be reached if Daddy has to talk to you?’ 

Marcel was silent for a moment. ‘I’ll be moving around. Tell 
Amos I’ll call him.’ He hesitated. ‘And you too.’ 

Marcel walked thoughtfully back into the cocktail lounge, 
ilicre was no doubt in his mind that Anna would be on the 
telephone to Amos the moment after he hung up. It was a good 
thing he was not staying in Dallas. It would take the old man 
that much longer to find out what he was doing. And by that 
time it would be too late for Amos to do anything about it. 


* * * 
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‘That’s the ranch off there to the left,’ the pilot said. ‘The 
landing field is about a mile and a half beyond.’ ■ 

Marcel looked out the window. It was a dark night and he 
couldn’t see much. But there were a few lights and he could 
make out the faint outlines of the house. He straightened up 
and checked his safety belt. It was tight. 

He glanced toward Fat Cat on the seat next to him. Fat Cat 
was sleeping, his head leaning back against the seat. In front of 
him were Dax and Giselle d’Arcy. Rainey occupied the seat 
next to the pilot in the six-place Bonanza. 

He should have been more specific over the telephone. Then 
Dax wouldn’t have brought the actress. But he hadn’t dared. 
There was no telling how many extensions there were in 
Speidel’s house. But perhaps it was just as well. With Giselle 
around few people would guess the real purpose of the visit. It 
would seem more like a social weekend. 

The pilot pressed a button on the panel in front of him. Im- 
mediately the lights Hashed on at the field below. ‘Radio signal,’ 
the pilot said laconically. ‘PutT on the landing lights. Saves 
keeping a man on duty all night.’ He reached up and began to 
crank down the flaps. ‘Y’alls belts good and tight?’ 

Marcel felt the slight tremor as the wheels hit the ground, and 
a moment later they were taxiing smoothly toward the hangar. 
The pilot took the plane right inside before he cut the engine. 
,, In the sudden stillness his voice seemed very loud. ‘A car will be 
here in a minute to take y’all up to the ranch. I hope you folks 
" enjoyed your flight.’ 

By the time they got off the plane the station wagon was wait- 
ing. The driver got out, a slim man dressed in cowboy garb. 
‘Welcome to the Horgan Ranch, folks,’ he called pleasantly. 
‘Y’all just get into the wagon and have yourself a drink while I 
get your luggage.’ 

Marcel followed the others to the car. Just behind the 
driver’s seat there was a completely equipped little bar. Rainey 
Was already pouring them drinks by the time he got there. 

‘I’ve never seen a car like this even in Hollywood,’ Giselle 
said. 

‘I reckon you won’t see one like this anywhere else, ma’am.’ 
Rainey smiled. ‘It was built especially for Mr Horgan by the 
Cadillac people.’ 

Giselle looked at Marcel and smiled. ‘These Americans,’ she 
said in French. ‘They will never cease to amaze me.’ 

Marcel returned her smile with an expressive shrug of his 
shoulders. He felt much the same way. 

* * * 
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Marcel heard a soft knock at his door just as he came out of 
the bathroom. ‘Who is it?’ 

‘Dax.’ 

He' opened the door and Dax came into the bedroom. *1 
thought we’d better talk. What is this mysterious thing that’s so 
important I had to come down here?’ 

Marcel pulled out a package of cigarettes. He held it toward 
Dax, who shook his head and took out a thin cigar. Marcel held 
the light for him, then himself. After a moment he went to the 
door and opened it. He looked out. The corridor was empty. 

His voice dropped to a whisper. ‘Offshore oil.’ 

Dax looked puzzled. ‘What?’ 

‘In the water,’ Marcel explained, ‘the Gulf of Mexico. Off the 
shores of Texas and Louisiana. They found oil in the ocean 
bed.’ 

‘What’s that got to do with us?’ 

‘Horgan had the idea, but the others froze him out. He was 
angry, so he sent a team of geologists off to Venezuela. And 
now they have come up with what they think may be an even 
greater strike.’ 

‘I haven’t seen anything in the/papers. How come you know 
about it?’ 

‘From the captain of one of my tramps. He was down there 
trying to pick up a cargo and they offered him a charter. The 
money was good so he grabbed it. They played it real cute but 
he’s no fool. It didn’t take him long to figure out what they were 
up to. As soon as he told me I put Cal Rainey on it. It took him 
only two days to confirm it. That’s why we’re here.’ 

‘Why me?’ 

Marcel looked at him. ‘Don’t you understand? The oil shelf 
probably runs down the whole coast. The only country in South 
America that hasn’t got a mineral-rights development deal with 
the oil companies is Cortcguay.’ 

Dax looked at his cigar. ‘So th; ‘.’s it. You want the mineral- 
rights concession?’ 

‘What would I want that for?’ Marcel asked. ‘I’m not in the 
oil business. That’s for Horgan and his associates. What I want 
is the transportation of all that oil, not only from that one field 
but from their wells all over the world. I figure it’s worth it to 
them for the Cortcguayan development rights.’ 

'El Prcsidcntc is no fool. He will know what those rights are 
worth.’ 

‘He'll get the same deal from Horgan that he would from 
anyone else. Besides, there is one extra if he’ll play it my way. 
A shipping line that is, truly Corteguayan-owned. No outside 
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partners. No Hadley, no Abidijan, no De Coynes, no Greeks, 
Just the three of us.’ 

Dax had long since passed the age of illusion. His world was 
very different from the one in which his father had believed. 
And even with all the stealing, more managed to finally find its 
way down to the people than ever before. There was only one 
flaw in the whole idea. ‘Where will the ships come from?’ 

Marcel smiled. ‘Yesterday I closed a deal with the American 
War Surplus for one hundred and thirty surplus tankers.’ 

Dax took, the cigar out of his mouth and let his breath out 
slowly. He could make a guess at the cost. ‘And what do you do 
with them if you cannot make this deal?’ 

Marcel took out another cigarette and lit it before he 
answered. Then he waved the match out and looked at Dax 
somberly. Til kill myself,’ he said quietly. ‘Because if I don’t 
make this deal I have no other way to pay for them.’ 


CHAPTER NINE 

It was after seven o’clock in the morning when Dax came down 
dressed in an old shirt and a faded pair of Levi’s. He went 
through the empty dining room to the kitchen. None of the 
other guests was down yet. 

. Fat Cat looked up as he appeared in the doorway. ‘Come in,’ 
he said, his mouth full of food. ‘This one, she knows how to 
' cook.’ 

The Mexican woman simpered and smiled. 

‘Later,’ Dax said. ‘I thought we’d try some of their famous 
horses before breakfast.’ 

Quickly Fat Cat shoved in a last mouthful of food. He got to 
his feet, sticking a toothpick in his mouth. He smiled at the 
cook. ‘Estd muy bien. Mil gracios.' 

She flashed a shy smile at him. ‘Dc nada' 

He walked over to Dax. ‘What time is lunch?’ he asked from 
the doorway. ‘With cooking as good as this I don’t want to be 
late.’ 

‘Twelve o’clock.’ 

'Bueno.' Fat Cat let out a satisfied burp. ‘I shall be here.’ 

They went out into the bright morning sunshine through the 
kitchen door. Fat Cat squinted up at the clear blue sky, ‘It will 
be hot today.’ 

Dax didn’t answer. He led the way toward the stables just be- 
hind the kitchen. Three hands were in the corral putting a 
saddle on a skittish young mare. The two of them went over 
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to the fence, and leaned over it. Each time one of the hands 
approached the animal she would turn, her ears flat back 
against her head, her teeth bared. 

'The mare she is a very nervous one, no?’ Fat Cat called 
pleasantly. 

The men glanced at them, then at each other. They did not 
speak. One of them moved toward the mare, but she spun away 
from him. 

‘Why do not you cover her eyes?’ 

Again the hands glanced at them, pointedly silent. 

‘I thought we might take some horses out,’ Dax called. 

This time they all paused in what they were doing, and 
looked at Dax. They studied the old shirt and the faded Levi’s 
before one of them answered, a faint contempt coming into his 
voice. ‘Mistuh Horgan doan allow no greaser servants to ride 
his horseflesh.’ 

Fat Cat glanced quickly at Dax. Dax’s face gave no hint of 
his feelings ; only his eyes were suddenly dark and angry. ‘Not 
even that one?’ 

The three men looked at each other, then a grin came to their 
faces. The one who had answered turned toward Dax. ‘If n you 
can git the saddle on her you’re free to ride her.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Dax said politely. He placed two hands on the 
top railing and vaulted over. 

Fat Cat bent down to crawl through but it was no use. He 
was too big. When he straightened up he saw the grins on their 
faces. Angrily he put his foot on the bottom rail to climb over. 
The rail broke under his weight. 

He stood there looking down at the broken rail while their 
shouts of laughter echoed in his ears. When he looked up a 
pleasant smile was back on his lips. ‘I think I better use the gate, 
no?’ 

He opened the gate and came into the corral. ‘Your fences 
are not made for the weight of men. They must be made for 
boys, no?’ 

‘Not men like you, Mex,’ the youngest of them said. 

I am not Mexican, sefior,’ Fat Cat said in a dignified voice. 
‘I am Corteguayan.’ 

Same thing,’ the hand holding the saddle said, ‘all them 
greaser countries.’ 

Fat Cat turned toward him, his eyes beginning to glint dan- 
gerously deep in their layers of fat. Dax’s voice kept him from 
answering. ‘Take the saddle, Fat Cat.’ 

Silently Fat Cat took the saddle, while Dax walked around to 
the head of the mare. The man who had given it to him picked 
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partners. No Hadley, no Abidijan, no De Coynes, no Greeks. 
Just the three of us.’ 

Dax had long since passed the age of illusion. His world was 
very different from the one in which his father had believed. 
And even with all the stealing, more managed to finally find its 
way down to the people than ever before. There was only one 
flaw in the whole idea. ‘Where will the ships come from?’ 

Marcel smiled. ‘Yesterday I closed a deal with the American 
War Surplus for one hundred and thirty surplus tankers.’ 

Dax took the cigar out of his mouth and let his breath out 
slowly. He could make a guess at the cost. ‘And what do you do 
with them if you cannot make this deal?’ 

Marcel took out another cigarette and lit it before he 
answered. Then he waved the match out and looked at Dax 
somberly. ‘I'll kill myself,’ he said quietly. ‘Because if I don’t 
make this deal 1 have no other way to pay for them.’ 


CHAPTER NINE 

It was after seven o’clock in the morning when Dax came down 
dressed in an old shirt and a faded pair of Levi’s. He went 
through the empty dining room to the kitchen. None of the 
other guests was down yet. 

Fat Cat looked up as he appeared in the doorway. ‘Come in,' 
he said, his mouth full of food. ‘This one, she knows how to 
cook.’ 

The Mexican woman simpered and smiled. 

‘Later,’ Dax said. ‘I thought we’d try some of their famous 
horses before breakfast.’ 

Quickly Fat Cat shoved in a last mouthful of food. He got to 
his feet, sticking a toothpick in his mouth. He smiled at the 
cook. ‘Estd limy bicn. Mil gracias' 

She flashed a shy smile at him. ‘De nada' 

He walked over to Dax. ‘What time is lunch?’ he asked from 
the doorway. ‘With cooking as good as this I don’t want to be 
late.’ 

‘Twelve o’clock.’ 

‘Bueno.' Fat Cat let out a satisfied burp. ‘I shall be here.’ 

They went out into the bright morning sunshine through the 
kitchen door. Fat Cat squinted up at the clear blue sky. ‘It will 
be hot today.’ 

Dax didn’t answer. He led the way toward the stables just be- 
hind the kitchen. Three hands were in the corral putting a 
saddle on a skittish young mare. The two of them went over 
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to the fence, and leaned over it. Each time one of the hands 
approached the animal she would turn, her ears flat back 
against her head, her teeth bared. 

‘The mare she is a very nervous one, no?’ Fat Cat called 
pleasantly. 

The men glanced at them, then at each other. They did not 
speak. One of them moved toward the mare, but she spun away 
from him. 

‘Why do not you cover her eyes?’ 

Again the hands glanced at them, pointedly silent. 

‘I thought we might take some horses out,’ Dax called. 

This time they all paused in what they were doing, and 
looked at Dax. They studied the old shirt and the faded Levi’s 
before one of them answered, a faint contempt coming into his 
voice. ‘Mistuh Horgan doan allow no greaser servants to ride 
his horseflesh.’ 

Fat Cat glanced quickly at Dax. Dax’s face gave no hint of 
his feelings ; only his eyes were suddenly dark and angry. ‘Not 
even that one?’ 

The three men looked at each other, then a grin came to their 
faces. The one who had answered turned toward Dax. ‘If’n you 
can git the saddle on her you’re free to ride her.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Dax said politely. He placed two hands on the 
top railing and vaulted over. 

Fat Cat bent down to crawl through but it was no use. He 
was too big. When he straightened up he saw the grins on their 
faces. Angrily he put his foot on the bottom rail to climb over. 
The rail broke under his weight. 

He stood there looking down at the broken rail while their 
shouts of laughter echoed in his ears. When he looked up a 
pleasant smile was back on his lips. 'I think I better use the gate, 
no?’ 

He opened the gate and came into the corral. ‘Your fences 
are not made for the weight of men. They must be made for 
boys, no?’ 

‘Not men like you, Mex,’ the youngest of them said. 

I am not Mexican, senor,' Fat Cat said in a dignified voice. 
‘I am Corteguayan.’ 

‘Same thing,’ the hand holding the saddle said, ‘all them 
greaser countries.’ 

Fat Cat turned toward him, his eyes beginning to glint dan- 
gerously deep in their layers of fat. Dax’s voice kept him from 
answering. ‘Take the saddle, Fat Cat.’ 

Silently Fat Cat took the saddle, while Dax walked around to 
the head of the mare. The man who had given it to him picked 
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up a lariat and began to 'whirl it idly. Dax picked up the mare’s 
lead rope. ‘You men go back to the fence,’ he said pleasantly, 
‘you are making her nervous.’ 

Silently the men drew back against the fence. Dax began to 
whisper softly to the animal in Spanish. ‘You are the most 
beautiful of mares.’ Horses and women. They were all the same. 
They loved flattery. He kept on talking to her softly, singing her 
praises, until at last she allowed him to take her head against his 
chest, his arm shielding her eyes. He nodded to Fat Cat. 

In a moment the saddle was in place and cinched tightly. Be- 
fore the mare even had a chance to react, Dax was on her, his 
legs and knees gripping tightly against her sides. The mare 
stood there for a full second before she realized that he was on 
her. Then she went straight up in the air and came down stiff 
legged. 

Dax took up the shock with his legs, all the while still speak- 
ing softly to her. She took off on a tangent down the corral, 
bucking and twisting as she went, but there was nothing she 
could do to dislodge the man on her back. At the far end she 
turned and began sunfishing her way back. Halfway she ran out 
of strength and stopped in her tracks, her sides heaving. 

Dax still kept stroking her neck and whispering. After a few 
moments he reined her in and started back up the corral with 
her. In front of the hands at the fence he turned her around 
until her rump was toward them, then he agilely slipped from 
the saddle. ‘You don’t have to be afraid of her now.’ 
j They stared at him. He was still stroking the mare’s neck. 
’Are you callin’ us cowards?’ The man’s voice was harsh, the 
lariat still twisting in his hands. 

Dax glanced at him contemptuously for a moment, then 
turned back to the horse without answering. A moment later the 
lariat dropped around his shoulders, pulling him roughly away 
from the horse. He half stumbled backward, almost fell, then 
caught his balance and turned. 

The man holding the other end of the lariat was smiling. 
‘Were you callin’ me an’ my friends cowards, greaser?’ 

From the corner of his eyes Dax caught a glimpse of Fat Cat 
moving toward them. With a quick gesture he stopped him. The 
hand took the gesture for a sign of fear and pulled at the rope. 
Dax ’stumbled, went to his knees and pitched face forward onto 
the ground just as Marcel and Horgan and several other men 
came into view around the house. 

Marcel reacted swiftly when he saw what was happening. He 
still remembered the savagery at Ventimiglia. ‘You better stop 
your men, Mr Horgan. They will get hurt!’' 

Horgan chuckled in a pleased voice. He was a big man. And 
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this was his kind of Texas humor. ‘My boys kin take care of 
themselves. They’re just funnink They love to josh tend.erteet,' 
Marcel looked at his host, who was surveying the. corral 
with a pleased smile. He shrugged with typicnl Gallic resigna- 
tion. . 

Fat Cat was leaning against the fence, and the hands had 
moved forward until they were standing over Dux. 'Die man 
with the lariat looked down. He jerked sharply at the rope. The 
grin on his face froze into a look of surprise as it suddenly 
came away in his hands, then turned into a scream of pain as 
Dax broke his knee with the flat of his hand. He hadn't quite 
hit the ground when Dax, coming up, caught the second man 
with a straight arm in the rib cage. 

Horgan and the others were standing more than twenty feet 
away but they could hear the sharp snap of the man's ribs 
cracking as he collapsed. Dax began to straighten up as the 
third man came up behind him. But that was as far as lie got, 
for by then Fat Cat had him garroted with part of the rope that 
had fallen to' the ground, and was shaking him like a terrier 
with a rat. 

‘Fat Cat! ’ Dax’s voice was sharp. 

Fat Cat’s eyes turned toward him. 
l Basta!' 

Fat Cat noe'eri- Abruptly he let go of the man. The hand 
sank to his knees, gasping for breath, his face congested and 
almost purple, his fingers rubbing his throat. The other two 
stared up in pain arc horror. 

‘In my country, senores' Fat Cat said in a voice thick v/illi 
contempt, ‘even the children can take better care of themselves. 
You would not last one day in the jungle.’ 

Dax turned back to the mare, v/ho was still standing there, 
her sides heaving, her legs trembling. Soothingly he stroked her 
neck. ‘Get some water for the mare. Fat Cat,’ Dax said quietly. 
‘She must be very thirsty.’ 

Fat Cat turned. His round smooth face didn’t change ex- 
pression as he saw Horgan and the others hurrying into tbc- 
corral. 'Buenos dias, senores,’ he said politely. 



Their faces were expressionless ; they were sure of their own 
position, and waiting for Marcel to prove his. Marcel took a 
deep breath. 

T shall speak frankly,' gentlemen. I know you are curious how 
I learned of your survey, and that you possibly suspect a leak 
in- your organization. Let me put that fear to rest. It really was 
quite simple. The ship you chartered in South America hap- 
pened to be mine.’ 

Horgan looked at his associates. ‘I’ll be damned. Didn’t any- 
one think to check that?’ 

Marcel smiled. ‘If you had you would have found out nothing; 
the ship is registered in the name of its captain. The day after I 
learned of the existence of your survey 1 got in touch with Mr 
Rainey. At the same time I had my attorneys in Washington 
institute a search to determine which South American coun- 
tries had already granted mineral agreements for offshore 
development. Within a few days I learned they were pretty well 
taken up by the major companies. And those that weren’t were 
already controlled by men like Hunt, Richardson, Getty and 
Murchison. I also found out that such individuals were pur- 
suing an independent course. They were not a part of your syn- 
dicate.’ 

Marcel paused for a moment to light a cigarette. ‘My attor- 
neys inform me that the only country which thus far has not 
made any offshore development deal is Corteguay. Mr Rainey 
confirms that your survey indicates a high possibility of oil in 
P'at sector. My traffic department has completed a study of 
your worldwide shipping needs. At that point I asked Mr 
Rainey to contact you directly with my proposition.’ A faint 
smile crossed Marcel’s lips. ‘Now, gentlemen, you know. There 
are no more secrets.’ 

Horgan was silent for a moment. ‘Thanks, Mr Campion.’ He 
glanced at his associates. ‘If I may, I’ll speak as frankly. I don’t 
exactly see where you come in. What’s lo keep us from negotiat- 
ing an agreement with Corteguay without your assistance?’ 

Marcel glanced at Dax, then back to Horgan. ‘Nothing. Any- 
one can negotiate. But it is one thing to negotiate on the basis I 
suggest and quite another to compete in an open market.’ 

‘Are you suggesting that it will cost us less by negotiating 
. with you?’ 

Dax looked at Marcel. ‘I think I should answer that.’ 

Marcel nodded. 

Dax turned to Horgan. ‘You will pay just as much, perhaps 
even a little more. But you will get it.’ 

■ Horgan smiled at him. ‘Then I can’t see the advantage. What 
you and Mr Campion seem to have forgotten is the simple fact 
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that there may be no oil there. In that case we are not only out 
our investment but we'll also have gone to the expense of re- 
arranging our shipping contracts in favor of Mr Campion.’ 

‘You have to have ships anyway, Mr Horgan,’ Marcel said. 
'And I’ll be shipping your oil for four percent less than any of 
your current contracts.’ 

‘Maybe so,’ Horgan said. ‘But if we can’t make a deal for less, 
I feel we’re better off on the open market. We’ll take our 
chances.’ 

Dax glanced across the table at Marcel. Marcel’s face was 
expressionless but Dax knew him well enough to recognize his 
faint pallor. Dax got to his feet abruptly. He was tired of play- 
ing games with these rich, self-centered men. ‘You’re not taking 
any chances, Mr Horgan.’ 

The Texan looked up at him. ‘What do you mean, Mr 
Xenos?’ 

‘You’ll never get the contract on the open market.’, 

Horgan got to his feet and faced Dax. ‘Am I to understand, 
sir, that you’ll stand in our way?’ 

‘I won’t have to.’ Dax smiled but there was no humor in his 
face. His voice was very cold. ‘Because once we are home I have 
noway of keeping my friend from talking. And you don’t really 
believe that my country would make an agreement with you 
after Fat Cat tells the story of how you stood there and watched 
while your men called us greasers and attacked us?’ 

‘But they were only funnin’,’ Horgan protested. 

Dax looked at him. ‘Were they?’ 

Horgan sat down again. He looked at his associates and then 
back at Dax. After a moment he turned to Marcel. ‘O.K., Mr 
Campion, you get your deal.’ 

Marcel looked at Dax. There was a faint smile behind Dax’s 
eyes. Suddenly Marcel realized that it had all been a bluff. 
Marcel looked down at the table. He didn’t want the others to 
sec the relief in his own eyes. ‘Thank you, gentlemen.’ 

That was the beginning of the Campion Lines, which in less 
than ten years would be the largest privately owned fleet of 
ships in the world. 


CHAPTER TEN 

‘It is over with the two of vou then?’ ■ 

Giselle looked at Sergei. ‘Out.' Her eyes grew thoi 
‘It is strange after so many years to realize that the ,iU' 
loved is no longer a part of the man you f " 
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hands moved restlessly toward the cigarettes. ‘Dax has 
changed.’ 

Sergei leaned across the table and lit her cigarette. He glanced 
around the restaurant and caught the waiter’s eye to bring them 
two more drinks. ‘Everybody changes. Nothing, no one ever 
remains the same.’ 

‘I left him in Texas,’ Giselle said as if she had not heard him. 
‘Suddenly I couldn’t stand it any longer. I had to come home, to 
. Paris. I am through with America. I shall never go back there 
again.’ 

‘Not even to Hollywood?’ 

‘Even that. Here I am an actress, there I am nothing but a 
symbol. A French sex symbol. Like the post cards the Ameri- 
cans take home from Pigalle.’ 

‘What did Dax say when you left?’ 

‘Nothing. What was there for him to say?’ Her expressive 
dark eyes studied him. 'C'est la fin. But I had the feeling it no 
longer mattered to him. Perhaps that was the hardest of all, that 
it just didn’t matter.’ 

Giselle sipped at her drink. ‘There he was with all those 
horrible men. All they talked about was money and oil and 
ships. I might as well not have been there at all. And then one 
evening I came into the room, and Dax didn’t even look up. He 
kept on talking to those men. I looked at him and it was as if I 
were seeing Dax for the first time. And I saw all the children 
•j.J'we could have had and hadn’t, and the life we might have had 
|and wouldn’t. Suddenly I wanted those children and that life 
/ .sve’d never had.’ 

Sergei saw the tears start to come to her eyes. She didn’t look 
at him, and her voice was very low. ‘Once, when I first met Dax, 
I felt that after the war, after all the mess was over, we’d make 
it. And I thought that deep inside he felt as I did. But that night 
I realized I’d been wrong. That all he had ever- wanted from me 
he had taken, and all he had ever wanted to give had been 
given.’ 

Giselle was silent for a moment. ‘It’s not too late for me, is it, 
Sergei? I’m still young enough to love, to have children, and a 
man?’ 

Sergei saw her into a taxi and looked down the street. The 
. taxi stand was empty. He hesitated a moment, then decided to 
walk back to his apartment. It was only a fifteen-minute walk. 

The blistering heat of August came up at him from the pave- 
ment. For Paris the streets were almost deserted. Any French- 
man worth his salt, from the highest executive to the lowliest 
clerk, was on vacation. They had gone either to the mountains 
or to the shore, or simply stayed at home, shutters drawn 
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against the oppressive heat. The small signs on the doors or in 
the windows of most shops bore eloquent testimony to that: 
Fermcturc Annucllc. 

Idly Sergei wondered what he was doing here. But he knew 
the answer. It was always the same, he was short of money. 

Bernstein, the Swiss banker, had put it even more succinctly. 
‘You have no head for business, young man,’ he’d said. ‘It 
wouldn’t matter if you had an income of fifty thousand pounds 
a year instead of fifty thousand dollars. You’d find a way to 
make it insufficient.’ 

That had been only a few weeks ago. He had already bor- 
rowed against his payments from Sue Ann over the next two 
years. 

‘What shall I do then?’ 

The banker’s voice was very acid. ‘The first thing I’d do is get 
rid of some of your stupid investments. That couturier for 
example. Ever since you invested in his business you have been 
furnishing him with an additional twenty thousand dollars a 
year just to keep him from bankruptcy I ’ 

‘I couldn’t do that ! ’ Sergei’s voice was shocked. 

‘Why not? Are you in love with the little faggot?’ 

‘Of course not. But he is very talented. Someday he’ll break 
through, you’ll see. The trouble is he’s far ahead of his time.’ 
‘And by that time you’ll be bankrupt 1 ’ 

‘What he needs is a sponsor.’ 

‘That’s what you said a year ago, so you persuaded Giselle 
d’Arcy to have him do her wardrobe. It didn’t help.’ 

‘I mean an American. It is the Americans who really set the 
styles. What they accept goes, what they reject doesn’t.’ 

‘Why don’t you speak to your ex-wife?’ the banker asked. 
Sergei looked at him. He had never suspected the banker had 
a sense of humor. But Bernstein appeared to be quite serious. 
‘Sue Ann a style leader? No, it has to be someone else. Someone 
the Americans already accept as the height of fashion.’ 

‘Get rid of the business,’ the banker urged with finality, 
'There is no such person. And if there were, she would already 
be involved with Dior, Balmain, Balenciaga, Chanel, or Maggy 
Rouff. Anyway, no one like that would come to an unknown 
like your friend. There is no prestige in buying clothes from a 
nobody.’ 

Sergei got to his feet excitedly. ‘Prince Nikovitchl That 
should do it.’ 

‘Should do what?’ the banker had asked. 

‘The Americans love titles. Perhaps not all of them eat) m»* < V 
one but they could be dressed by one.’ 

‘Ridiculous,’ Bernstein said. 
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‘Not really. All we have to do is show that we are accepted 
by prominent Frenchwomen. Then the Americans will come.’ 
‘Biit how will you attract an important Frenchwoman?’ 
‘Caroline de Coyne — Madame Xenos,’ Sergei said. ‘Caroline 
would do it for me.’ 

‘But she is in America,’ 

‘She can be persuaded to return.’ 

‘But how?’ the banker asked. ‘It is already July. All the show- 
ings have been held. No one will come.’ 

‘If Caroline comes from America everyone will come, if only 
to see what brought her. We will have our showing on the first 
of September. And we will advertise it as the only true fall 
showing.’ 

‘It might just work,’ Bernstein said. ‘But what will you use for 
money?’ 

Sergei smiled. ‘You will give it to me.’ 

‘Are you out of your mind? I have already told you, you are 
on the verge of bankruptcy 1 ’ 

‘Madame Bernstein would be most unhappy if she were to 
scover that she missed an invitation to the premiere of a Paris 
flection because of your niggardliness.’ 

Bernstein looked at him. A faint hint of a smile began to 
iow in his frosty eyes. ‘You are a completely unscrupulous 
oundrell’ 

Sergei laughed. ‘That is quite beside the point.’ 

‘All right, I will loan you the money. On,tw.o conditions.’ 
■*What are they?’ 

Bernstein leaned back in his chair. ‘One, that you show me an 
:ceptance from Madame Xenos. Two, that you remain in 
iris at the maisoii de couture until the showing is completed.’ 
‘I accept,’ Sergei said, and reached for the telephone. 

‘What are you doing?’ the banker asked nervously. 

‘What quicker way to reach Madame Xenos than by tele- 
phone? You don’t think I’m going to give you time to change 
your mind, do you?’ 

Halfway to his apartment Sergei changed his mind. Instead 
he went directly to the maison de couture. He paused in front of 
the small building and studied the brass plates bearing his crest 
on either side of the entrance. The doorman hastened to open 
the door. ‘Your highness,’ he murmured respectfully. 

Sergei glared at him. ‘The brass is too shiny,’ he said, point- 
ing to the plaques. ‘Rub dirt over them, they look too new.’ 

Sergei entered and hurried up the grand staircase that led to 
the main salon. The painters and decorators had been hard at 
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work. Already his crest appeared everywhere in the building. 
He walked on through the grand salon into the workroom be- 
yond. 

Here was a bedlam of activity. The little i nidinettcs were run- 
ning back and forth carrying bolts of cloth, and models stood 
about petulantly, some with gowns already pinned around 
them, others half nude, their tiny breasts casually displayed. 
Over all this he could hear Jean- Jacques’s voice screaming in 
the office. Jcan-Jacques sounded almost hysterical. 

Sergei walked through the workroom and pushed open the 
door. A model was standing on a small stand. Around her stood 
two of the assistants and a cutter. Jean-Jacques was behind his 
desk, the tears streaming down his cheeks. When he saw Sergei 
he came forward wringing his hands. 

‘What am I to do?’ he shrieked. ‘They are all so untalented 
and stupid! They cannot do even the simple things I ask of 
them.’ He clutched his hands dramatically to his forehead. ‘I’m 
on the verge of a breakdown, I tell you ! A breakdown. I shall 
go completely out of my mind i * 

He pulled at Sergei’s arm and dragged him over to the model. 
'Regarded Look what they do to my design ! Ruined ! ’ 

‘Calm yourself, Jean-Jacques,’ Sergei said soothingly, ‘ex- 
plain to me what you are trying to accomplish. Then perhaps I 
can help them to give you what you want.’ 

Jean-Jacques stood in front of the model. ‘ Regardez . A com- 
pletely new idea for the cocktail hour. I sec a series of triangles 
suspended from milady’s shoulders like mobiles, thus providing 
a freeness at every important point. The bust, the hip, the knee.' 
, Sergei looked at the model. The dress was exactly as Jean- 
Jacques had described it, exactly like the design he held in his 
hand. But he could understand the designer’s frustration. The 
dress itself did not do what Jean-Jacques intended it to do. He 
looked at the design, then back again at the model. 

A silence came over the office as everyone waited on his 
word. Sergei nodded after a moment, and turned to the de- 
signer. ‘Jean-Jacques, you’re a genius! I understand your prob- 
lem completely. And I think I know what is bothering you.’ 

‘You do?’ Jean-Jacques’s voice was a mixture of pride and 
confusion. 

‘I do,’ Sergei said with assurance. ‘It is this! ’ Dramatically he 
pointed to the model’s hips. ‘Here, where the triangle should be 
wide, as you intended, it is apexed and tight.’ 

Jcan-Jacques was utterly confused. ‘It is?’ 

Again Sergei nodded positively. ‘It %vas your word "freeness” 
that gave me the answer. The dress must swing wide at the bot- 
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tom so that milady can feel the breeze as she moves, thereby 
always reminding herself of her femininity.’ 

Jean-Jacques was silent as he studied the model. Sergei did 
not give him a chance to answer. ‘I must hurry to my office, I 
have an appointment. Thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to bask in your genius.’ 

Sergei paused in the doorway. He looked at the assistants, 
then at the designer. ‘I am sure now that they will be able to 
give you exactly what you want.’ 

When he was gone from the doorway, Jean-Jacques muttered 
something almost inaudibly under his breath about having 
something further to take up with his highness, and ran from 
the room. The two assistants looked at each other. ‘Did you 
understand what his highness said?’ 

The other shook her head. ‘No.’ She turned to the model. 
‘Did you understand?’ 

‘Who the hell understands anyone in this business?’ the 
model said with a bored expression as she stepped down from 
the stand. ‘They arc all crazy. If I got any more breeze than I 
do now, I would probably come down with pneumonia.’ 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

: Irma Andersen was a thickset woman in her middle fifties, with 

pudgy, rather square face under her heavy, black-rimmed 
glasses. She held out her hand toward Sergei. ‘Your highness, so 
good of you to cornel’ 

Sergei kissed her hand. 'Who could resist a summons from so 
renowned a hostess?’ 

Irma laughed. Her voice was surprisingly deep but still quite 
feminine. ‘Sergei, you phony bastard.’ She chuckled. ‘At least 
you were honest enough not to call me beautiful.’ She placed a 
cigarette in a long thin holder and waited until he held a light 
for her. ‘It’s been a long time,’ she said, letting the smoke come 
out through her nose like a man. 

‘Since my wedding.’ 

‘You remembered?’ 

He nodded. ‘You were doing a column for Cosmo-World.’ 

‘I didn’t think you’d remember.’ Irma placed the cigarette 
holder on the edge of her desk and picked up a sheet of paper. 
‘I suppose you’re wondering why I called? ’ 

‘I was a little curious.’ 

‘I got a cablegram from my New York newspaper. They 
heard that Caroline Xenos was coming over with a group of 
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to attend the opening cf y cur new- salon. ine_< 
asked me to l-coh into ltd 

‘Oh?’ , . . 

‘Are you trying especially herd to keep it £ secret? sue aaefi. 
*V«’nv didn’t you get Ir. touch with roe ngnt aw ^y? 

I* "hs.d to be like this, he theuahe. the push, hud to come trem 
the States- If he had called as she suggested, she would have 
killed the showing- ‘I didn’t dare.’ he replied with just the proper 
amount cf modesty. ‘You're much too important tor me to 
approach without a major reason.’ 

‘Anything that has to co with fashion and society is import- 
ant to me. Sergei.’ 

‘But this is just ano±er couturier.’ 

‘Seine:, you must be an idiot- It isn’t every day that a prince 
opens a rr.cizor. de couture 

He dared a grin. 'You know I’m no prince.’ 

‘You are honest!’ Irma laughed aloud. ‘I know it. and yen 
know,- it. But so far as the folks back home go. you’re a prince. 
Anyone who has once been married to Sue Ann Daley would 
have to be.’ 

‘That’s because they don’t know Sue Ann ! ’ 

‘Sue Ann has a new one, a good-looking yc-ung Mexican boy. 
She found him in Acapulco diving from the mountain into the 
ocean. He must be all cf seventeen.’ 

Sergei smiled. ‘Good for her ; at least he’s young enough.’ 
Irma Andersen stuck the cigarette holder back in her mouth. 
‘You'll invite me to the collection, of course?’ 

Sergei allowed himself a moment’s hesitation. ‘Vie weren’t 
planning to ask the press.’ 

‘I don’t care what you’re doing about the others. Fm com- 

— i* - 

He was silent. 

*{ — n bt a great help to you.’ she said. Von know that.’ 

^ ^ j 

. ‘ l on the telephone only this morning to Ladv Ccrriaan 
in London. I just happened to mention to her that I knew vox 
■ She expressed a great interest in joining me at the showing.’ 

_ yyjprt 2- glow of triumph inside himself. 

Li-y Cc. j man was one of the richest heiresses in Great Britain. 
/ ^ - ^—0 £ “ c ' been on every ten-best-dressed list for the cast two 

years. 

i nere are several others I could Interest in visftina vc-ur 
- yp- hum added outcjdy. ‘names that will helo von vain a 
- £cc -?tance. Teat is if you have ar.ythir.n worthwhile to 

" ; Jr -. c She looked at him shrewclv. ‘You're not afraid cf <uch a 
crmml audience, are you?’ 
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‘No,’ he replied hesitantly. 

•Well, then?’ 

He looked at her and suddenly he held open his hands in a 
gesture of defeat. ‘All right, you’re invited. But you realize this 
means I shall have to invite the rest of the press?’ 

‘I don’t care whom you invite. Just make certain I sit in the 
front- row with the customers and not back with the help I ’ 

‘Of course,’ Sergei replied. ‘You didn’t have to ask.’ 

‘I have another idea.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Why don’t you let me give a dinner for you after the collec- 
tion? We’ll keep it small. No more than fifty or sixty of the 
right people.’ 

‘It’s a lovely idea, and I am deeply touched. But there is just 
one difficulty, if I may be frank.’ 

' ‘You can be very frank with me always.’ 

‘Money,’ he said. ‘I put all I have into this collection.’ 

‘What are you trying to tell me? I ran a check on you. Bern- 
stein’s bank in Switzerland is behind the showing.’ 

‘I’m three years into Sue Ann’s settlement already. They 
won’t go beyond that.’ 

‘They’re foolsl’ Irma said vehemently, suddenly on Sergei’s 
side. ‘I think we should have the party anyway. 

‘But where will I get the money?’ 

‘Leave that to me. It will be my investment in you. I suddenly 
have the feeling that you’re going to make a lot of money.’ 

i ‘I hope you’re right. Tomorrow morning I shall have 

elivcred to you, say, five percent of my stock.’ 

‘Ten.’ 

‘Ten percent,’ he agreed. 

This time Irma held her hand out across the desk like a man. 
Solemnly he shook it. 

‘Now,’ she said, ejecting the cigarette from her holder into the 
ash tray. ‘As soon as I can reload this damn thing, I want to 
hear about your collection. I want to get a story into my next 
Sunday feature.’ 

Sergei lit the cigarette for her and waited until she fed a sheet 
of paper into her typewriter. ‘What is it you would like to 
know?’ 

‘First, how did you get interested in women’s clothes?’ 

He laughed. ‘That’s easy. As you know. I’ve always been in- 
terested in women.’ 

Irma laughed. ‘I know that, but isn’t it a switch for 
them into clothes rather than out of them?’ Abr 
stopped laughing and grew serious. ‘That’s fun but m 
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‘No,’ he replied hesitantly. 

‘Well, then?’ 

He looked at her and suddenly he held open his hands in a 
gesture of defeat. ‘All right, you’re invited. But you realize this 
means I shall have to invite the rest of the press?’ 

‘I don’t care whom you invite. Just make certain I sit in the 
front row with the customers and not back with the help 1 ’ 

‘Of course,’ Sergei replied. ‘You didn’t have to ask.’ 

‘I have another idea.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

1 ‘Why don’t you let me give a dinner for you after the collec- 
tion? We’ll keep it small. No more than fifty or sixty of the 
right people.’ 

‘It’s a lovely idea, and I am deeply touched. But there is just 
one difficulty, if I may be frank.’ 

‘You can be very frank with me always.’ 

‘Money,’ he said. ‘I put all I have into this collection.’ 

‘What are you trying to tell me? I ran a check on you. Bern- 
stein’s bank in Switzerland is behind the showing.’ 

‘I’m three years into Sue Ann’s settlement already. They 
won’t go beyond that.’ 

‘They’re fools!’ Irma said vehemently, suddenly on Sergei’s 
vide, 'I think we should have the party anyway. 
f.‘But where will I get the money?’ 

‘Leave that to me. It will be my investment in you. I suddenly 
. rave the feeling that you’re going to make a lot of money.’ 

‘I hope you’re right. Tomorrow morning I shall have 
delivered to you, say, five percent of my stock.’ 

‘Ten.’ 

‘Ten percent,’ he agreed. 

This time Irma held her hand out across the desk like a man. 
Solemnly he shook it. 

‘Now,’ she said, ejecting the cigarette from her holder into the 
ash tray. ‘As soon as I can reload this damn thing, I want to 
hear about your collection. I want to get a story into my next 
Sunday feature.’ 

Sergei lit the cigarette for her and waited until she fed a sheet 
of paper into her typewriter. ‘What is it you would like to 
know?’ 

‘First, how did you get interested in women’s clothes?’ 

He laughed. ‘That’s easy. As you know, I’ve always been in- 
terested in women.’ 

Irma laughed. ‘I know that, but isn’t it a switch for you to get 
them into clothes rather than out of them?’ Abruptly she 
stopped laughing and grew serious. ‘That’s fun but not what I 
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need for a family newspaper. I need something else Something 
fairly controversial but not too far out to start with. • 
Sergei thought for a moment. ‘How about the new look? 
Pvervone seems sfrsid to criticize it. 

‘That’s a point.’ She nodded thoughtfully. “What have you 

got to say about it?’ ... „ 

‘The new look was designed to cover up ugly people, with the 
result that it turns all women into the same image. The covered- 
up, ugly image. My collection is not like that at all. It is de- 
signed primarily for the beautiful people. The— 

‘Wait a minute,’ Irma interrupted, ‘that’s it!’ Abruptly her 
fingers began to fly over the typewriter keyboard. 

Sergei lit a cigarette and waited until she stopped and turned 
back to him. ‘That’s what?’ 

* “The beautiful people.” I’ve been looking for a phrase like 
that for the last year, ever since I started my daily column. 
Listen to this. “The heading you see at the top of the column 
this Sunday, ‘The Beautiful People,’ was suggested to me by the 
most exciting new personality in the world of fashion today. 
Prince Sergei Nikovitch, a member of the former ruling family 
of Russia. Prince Sergei’s name for the people for whom he has 
designed his collection is the most exact description of the 
people we are all most interested in. The people in the forefront 
of everything— society, politics, the theater, art, diplomacy, you 
name it. ‘The Beautiful People’ are the leaders. And by the 
secret intelligence that passes invisibly amongst them the word 
is out. From all over the world they are flocking to Paris on the 
first of September to view Prince Nikovitch’s collection. From 
the United States, Caroline Xenos, the former Caroline de 
Coyne, with a group of her friends ; from London, the Lady 
Margaret (Peggy) Corrigan, one of the world’s best-dressed 
women: from South America, from Europe, from all over the 
world, ‘The Beautiful People’ are coming.” ’ 

Irma looked up. 'How’s that for a starter?’ 

Sergei smiled. ‘I only hope my collection is as good!’ 

The tension was like an immense knot in the pit of his 
«omac h : Sergei P e f red through the curtain into the grand salon, 
full ST 6 P i a ?u d ln a horseshoe > t0 allow the models a 

in row , 

« >"*»■ Groin? 
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James Hadley, former American ambassador to Italy, was 
next to her. At Irma’s right was Lady Corrigan and her hus- 
band. The front row looked like the tout va table at Monte 
Carlo during the season. 

The sound of the string quartet came to Sergei’s ears as he 
stepped away from the curtain and walked back into the work- 
room. The noise and pandemonium was greater here than any 
he had ever experienced before. If what had previously existed 
had been confusion, this was chaos. It seemed as if suddenly 
everyone had gone out of his or her mind. 

Jean-Jacques came running in from the salon behind him. 
'Get ready, girls 1 ’ 

The silence that suddenly fell across the room bothered 
Sergei’s ears even more than the noise. He heard the orchestra 
lead into the first presentation. A thin model whose face was 
pale under her makeup came forward. She paused before the 
two of them and pirouetted slowly. 

‘Beautiful, beautiful!’ Jean-Jacques enthused. He kissed the 
model on both cheeks. She looked up at Sergei questioningly. 
He too bent and kissed her. ‘Be brave, ma petite’ 

She smiled suddenly, shyly, and walked out of the workroom. 
Behind him Sergei could hear the swell of applause that greeted 
her entrance. 

‘Where is Charles?’ Jean-Jacques asked hysterically, ‘where is 
he? He promised to be here. He knows I can’t go through an 
opening without him.’ 

Suddenly Sergei was furious. He had had six weeks of this. It 
was too much. ‘He’s upstairs in your office screwing a girl!’ 

Jean-Jacques glared at him. Suddenly his face went white, 
and he flung the back of his hand to his forehead. ‘I feel faint, 1 . 
am fainting 1 ’ 

He staggered back into the arms of his two assistants. A 
moment later a young man hurried up with a glass of water. 
‘Drink this, darling.’ 

Jean-Jacques sipped the water. The color came back into his 
face. He stood up and faced Sergei. ‘Don’t ever say such a 
thing, you naughty boy,’ he said reproachfully. ‘It gave me such 
a turn! You know that Charles and I are faithful to each other.’ 

Behind them the music began to lead into the second intro- 
duction, and the next model started forward. ‘You can handle 
this,’ Sergei said suddenly to Jean-Jacques. ‘I’m going up to my 
office for a drink.’ 

Sergei closed the door behind him. Silently he took a bottle, 
of vodka from the closet and poured a large slug into a glass. 
He sat down, the vodka still in his hand, and stared at the pic- 
ture of the little girl on the desk. 
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Anastasia had been about seven when the picture was token, 
and the blue dress with the white piping made a lovely frame 
for her light-blond hair and blue eyes. Her slightly uncertain 
but sweet smile heartened him. He held the drink up. 'I pray to 
God this works, baby,’ he said. ‘Daddy’s getting awfully tired of 

running.’ . ", 

Sergei swallowed the last of the drink just as the door opened. 

He looked up in surprise. 

‘I thought I would find you here,’ Giselle said. ‘No one 
should ever have to spend an opening night alone.’ 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

Irma Andersen was having a ball. The real reason she gave 
parties was because she loved them. Irma loved everything 
about them. The sights, the sounds, the smells, the excitement. 
Beautifully dressed people living exotically in a way that even 
her childhood dreams had never anticipated. It had never been 
like this in the back room of the tiny delicatessen in Akron, 
Ohio, where she had been brought up. There it was never any- 
thing but a nickel’s worth of liverwurst and potato salad and 
rye bread. 

Irma had hated liverwurst and potato salad ever since, and 
these were the only two items she had never allowed on her 
menu. So instead of liverwurst there was pate de foie gras, and 
instead of potato salad there were avocados, sliced and cut and 
prepared with a deliciously different mayonnaise. 

She looked around with a feeling of satisfaction. This was a 
good party. All you needed was the right mixture of people. 
Talkers and listeners. About sixty-five percent of the former. It 
was always better to have more talkers than listeners. There was 
something livelier about noise. A quiet party was a dead party. 
A failure. 

Irma used to have nightmares about giving a party at which 
no one spoke. Just the thought had been enough to keep her 
awake nights. But that had been a long time ago. It could never 
happen now. Now there was another reason she enjoyed giving 
parties. They were the greatest source of information in the 
world. In the first few minutes of that evening she had picked 
Up some very choice tidbits of gossip. 

The thing between Caroline Xenos and James Hadley. It was 
odd, but delicious. The difference in their ages, for one thing. 
Hadley was old enough to be her father. Besides that, Caro- 
line s husband had the reputation of being one of the world’s 
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great lovers and playboys. What was it that Sue Ann Daley 
.had once been quoted as saying? 

‘Dax is the best ever.’ 

But that was the marvelous thing about people. You could 
never know what they really wanted. Apparently Caroline de- 
sired something else. And she didn’t seem to care who knew it, 
notfrom the way she kept looking at Hadley. 

Irma made a note to ask Sergei what he knew about it. After 
all he had been a close friend of Dax’s. He would know. And it 
wasn’t to use in her column. Chances were she would never in- 
clude an item like that in her newspaper. These people were her 
friends. She would never do anything to hurt them. 

In a strange way Irma loved them all. With all their pettiness 
and amoral attitudes of selfishness, she looked up to them. 
They had never known what it was to eat liverwurst and potato 
salad. They really were the beautiful people. And just being 
with them made her feel beautiful too. 

It was almost midnight when they left the party, and as they 
stood waiting while the doorman went in search of their chauf- 
feur Caroline said, ‘I’m glad for Sergei.’ 

‘Do you think he’s made it?’ James Hadley asked shrewdly, 
‘or is it the illusion of the opening?’, , 

‘He’s made it. Some of his things are very good, a few extra- 
ordinary. Tomorrow he will need police to control the 
crowds.’ 

■_ ‘He’s that good, eh?’ 

; Caroline nodded. ‘If I did not know him personally, I still 
' would never complete my wardrobe without considering 
Sergei.’ 

The car pulled up and the doorman stood holding the door. 
Hadley pressed a five-franc note into his hand and they got in. 
The car rolled away from the curb. 

‘Ask the chauffeur to drop me at my father’s house.’ 

Hadley was surprised. He took down the speaker and gave 
the chauffeur the instruction before he answered her. ‘Wouldn’t 
it be better to wait until morning?’ 

Caroline shook her head. ‘I told Papa I would be over after 
the dinner.’ 

, ‘You spoke to him?’ 

‘This afternoon.’ 

‘How is he? I have a great respect for your father.’ 

Caroline gave him a penetrating look. ‘I never know about 
Papa. He’s as much a mystery to me as you must be to your 
children.’ 

‘Did he say why he wanted to see you?’ 
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. The captain smiled. ‘El Prcsidente says it is important for 
the turistas. They must first be impressed by the airport.’ 

Dax looked down the long waiting area. There weren’t many 
people in evidence, and most of them were in uniform. ‘How 
many planes land here in a day?’ 

Captain Maroz looked embarrassed. ‘There are but two in- 
ternational flights a week, one from the United States, another 
from'Mexico. They pause here on their way south. But soon 
there will be more. And el Prcsidente plans to have our own air- 
line operating by next year. Our people are most enthusiastic.’ 

Dax imagined they would be, since it provided work for 
them. By now they had reached the limousine. Captain Maroz 
opened the door. Dax got into the car, and the captain climbed 
in beside him. Fat Cat got into the front with the driver. 

The automobile swung around and came out onto a huge 
sixlane highway. Over their heads was a mammoth sign— 
boulevard del presidente. Dax glanced at his companion. 

‘It is also new,’ Captain Maroz said. ‘Of what use is an air- 
port if there is no access to it?’ 

‘Where does it go?’ 

‘To the city, and then on to el Prcsidcnte’s new winter palace 
in the mountains.’ Captain Maroz looked out the window of the 
car. ‘It is very impressive. El Presidente imported a group of 
gringo engineers to build it.’ 

The horn blasted and the big car swerved to pass a mule- 
drawn cart loaded with manure. Dax turned in his seat to 


^glance back. The campesino dozing in his seat had not even 
A-lpoked up as they passed, pax could see all the way back to the 
* airport. There was not another car in sight. 

The Captain’s voice came over his shoulder. ‘Actually the 


campesinos are forbidden to use this road, but it is impossible 
to keep the stupid fools off.’ 


Dax leaned back in the seat silently. In the fields they passed, 
some of the campesinos looked up as the car sped by but most 


simply ignored it. Abruptly the car began to slow down. Dax 
looked up. They were approaching the city. 


‘I know exactly what those Texans think,’ el Presidente said. 
They think we are stupid, that we are children to be led around 
by our noses.’ He got up from behind the desk. ‘In time they 
shall learn differently.’ 

Dax looked across the huge desk, el Presidente seemed hardly 
to have changed. If anything his hair seemed darker. A vague 
suspicion flashed through Dax’s mind ; there used to be a hint 
of gray in el Presidcnte’s hair. Could it be that the man was dye- 
ing it? 
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'They arc fools,’ cl President continued. ‘They think there is- 
oil there. Well, let them think so. It will be five to seven years. 

before they discover otherwise.’ , 

Dax looked at him in surprise. ‘But what about the surveys? 
El Prcsidcntc grinned. ‘Geologists, too, can be bought. 

‘But — ’ . , , , , 

El Prcsidcntc smiled. ‘Oh, they are right, the shelf does con- 
tinue all along our coast. But it is more than three hundred 
miles out and almost two miles down. I doubt that even their 
Yankee ingenuity will find a way to make it practical for them 
to drill at that depth.’ He looked at Dax, ‘But in those five years 
they will spend many dollars here. It will be a big boost to our 
economy. It will also help make the American turistas aware 
of us.’ 

He crossed to a window and looked out. Then he turned and 
beckoned to Dax. ‘Over there on the Hill of the Lovers— it will 
be a good place to build a hotel, no?’ 

‘But there arc no tourists yet.’ 

El Prcsidcntc smiled. “There will be. Already Pan American 
Airlines has approached me about the location. They think the 
view will be magnifico.' 

‘And they will supply the financing?’ 

El Prcsidcntc nodded. ‘Of course.’ 

‘And who will supply the land?’ 

El Prcsidcntc shrugged, and went back to his desk. ‘First the 
land must be acquired, then we will lease it to them.’ 

‘Who owns the land?’ 

El Presidcnte looked at Dax and smiled. ‘Amparo.’ 

Dax returned to his chair and sat down. ‘Your excellency has 
thought of everything. I can’t see why you sent for me.’ 

‘You arc very important to our plans. You are the only one 
of us known outside this country. You are hereby appointed 
head of the Tourist Planning Commission.’ 

Dax was silent. 


El Prcsidcntc looked at him. ‘I know what you are thinking 

that I am a dishonest, unscrupulous old man. And perhaps 
you are right. But everything I have done brines us more 
money, and helps raise the standard of living in Corteguav.’ 

Dax got to his feet. He smiled to himself at the thought of all 
the clever men this old bandolero had hoodwinked, The rich 
greedy Texans. Marcel. Yet in the end what difference would'it 


For the Texans it would merely be another field th*t 
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flag of Corteguay and bring in taxes. So Corteguay and el 
Presidcnte would benefit no matter what happened. 

‘Your excellency, you never cease to amaze me.’ 

El Presidcnte smiled. ‘Now we must think of a way to attract 
the American turisla, something that will establish in his mind 
that Corteguay is an attractive and romantic place.’ 

‘There are companies in the United States that specialize in 
such matters. They are called public-relations firms. I shall get 
in touch with several of them and we’ll see what they come up 
with.’ 

‘An excellent idea.’ El Presidente pressed a buzzer on his 
desk. The meeting was over. ‘I shall expect you for dinner 
tonight. We can talk more then.’ 

Captain Maroz was waiting in the antechamber. ‘I have an- 
other invitation for you, excellency,’ he said respectfully. 

‘Yes?’ • 

‘It is from her excellency, the daughter of el Presidente. She 
wishes you to join her for tea at five in her apartment.’ 

Dax looked at his watch. It was a little after three. More than 
time for a siesta and to shower and change his clothes. ‘Tell 
her excellency I look forward with pleasure to seeing her again.’ 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Jeremy Hadley pushed the accelerator down to the floor, and 
-'with a surge of power the big car abruptly crested the hill. For a 
moment it seemed suspended breathlessly, with the entire 
Riviera spread out below, from Monte Carlo to Antibes, then 
it hurtled down toward the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 

The girl moved closer and suddenly he felt her hand at the 
inside of his thigh. He glanced at her out of the comer of his 
eye. Her lips were partly open, almost as if she were in the 
throes of sexual excitement. ‘You Americans and your auto- 
mobiles ! ’ she shouted over the roar of the wind and the motor. 

He grinned. It worked every time. No matter how sophisti- 
cated they were, no matter how snide about things American. 
All you had to do was get them beside you on that front seat. 
Whatever it was — the speed, the sense of power, the masculine 
smell of new leather — it never missed. 

He looked at her again. There was a place just off the road 
around the next turn, and there was no doubt about her being 
ready. She fell on him almost before he had time to cut the 
motor. 
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The. sun was beginning to fall beyond Antibes when the big 
car nosed its way onto the road once more. She had pulled the 
visor down and was repairing her makeup in the mirror clipped 
to its underside. She caught his eyes as she finished with her lip- 
stick. She snapped the visor up and leaned back in the seat: ‘I 
don’t expect you to believe me but that was the first time I have 
ever been unfaithful to my husband.’ 

Jeremy didn’t answer. There was no need for a reply. If it was 
the first time, he was certain from the way she had acted that it 
would not be the last. 

‘You do not believe me?' 

He smiled. ‘I believe you.’ 

She pulled the cigarette from his mouth and dragged on it. 
Then she gave it back to him and iet the smoke out slowly. ‘I 
don't understand myself. I don’t know what got into me.’ 

He laughed aloud. T do. Me.’ 

In spite of herself she laughed. ‘Don’t joke, this is serious.’ 

‘I'm not joking.’ 

She glanced at the clock on the dashboard. ‘How long will 
it take us to get there?’ 

‘I don't know.’ He shrugged. 'It depends on how long we’re 
held up at customs. Perhaps two hours.’ 

‘Two hours?’ There was a note of dismay in her voice. 

‘What difference does it make? Nobody’s going to question it.’ 

‘My husband will. He didn’t like the idea of my driving alone 
with you.’ 

T asked him to come. He preferred going on the yacht with 
the others.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ she said, ‘he’ll still want to know what 
took us so long.’ 

'Tell him we ran out of gas.’ 

He turned on the car radio, and music from an Italian station 


swelled up. That should stop the conversation he thought. He 
glanced at her out of the corner of his eye. 

She was leaning back against the seat, her eyes half closed. 
He wondered what she was thinking. German girls were very 
strange. And Marlene von Kuppcn was stranger than most. 

Hut perhaps the oddest thing about her was her husband. 
Fritz von Kuppen was the second son of the old baron. Tall 


and blond, an officer in the German Air Corps during the war, 
he had been shot down early and discharged almost before the 
war had really begun. When they had first met, Jeremy had 
been almost certain that von Kuppcn was a homosexual. There 
was something about the way the man moved oh a tennis cm 
It was almost too classic. He had beaten Jeremy easih- ■ 
afterward had invited him back to the clubhouse for a dr.,, . 
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It was there that he had met Marlene. She had been seated at 
a table on the terrace talking to another woman. 

‘My wife, Mr Hadley,’ von Kuppen said. ‘Mr Hadley plays 
a very hard game of tennis, Marlene.’ 

Jeremy had smiled and taken her outstretched hand. ‘But not 
hard enough. Your husband took me quite easily.’ 

Marlene smiled. ‘Tennis is the only thing in the world that 
Fritz is really serious about.’ 

He had cocked his ear. He wondered whether there was 
something hidden in that statement. But she had quickly intro- 
duced her companion, and a moment later the waiter had come 
with drinks. In the course of their conversation he had learned 
that the von Kuppens had stopped off in Italy on their way to 
the French Riviera, and planned to go on sometime within the 
next few days. 

In a moment his younger brother Thomas came up. Jeremy 
introduced him and ordered him a drink. ‘What about the 
boat?’ 

‘The captain says he’ll have everything ready. We can take 
her up to Antibes in the morning.’ 

‘Dad will be pleased. You go on up with the yacht. I’ll drive.’ 

‘Is that the new yacht I saw in the basin?’ von Kuppen asked. 

Jeremy nodded. 

‘I admired it from a distance. She’s a beauty.’ 

‘You’re going up to the Riviera anyway; why don’t you 
both join my brother for the trip? It will really give you a 
" chance to look her over.’ 

%- *T’d love to, but — ’ Von Kuppen looked hesitantly at Marlene, 
j .T’m afraid I’m a big disappointment to my husband. Boats 
/are his second love, and I always get seasick.’ 

‘I could drive you up if you’d like,’ he’d suggested. ‘We’d 
be there by evening.’ 

She shook her head. ‘No thank you, Mr Hadley. It would be 
too much of an imposition.’ 

But unexpectedly von Kuppen had spoken up. ‘I think 
it’s an excellent suggestion, Liebchen. I’d love a day on the 
water.’ He turned to Jeremy. ‘Thank you very much, Mr 
Hadley. We’d be delighted to accept your offer.’ 

When they had gone Tommy had grinned. ‘You got some- 
thing going with that girl?’ 

Jeremy had laughed. ‘I only met her ten minutes before you 
got here.’ 

Tommy shook his head. ‘Some guys have all the luck.’ 

Jeremy rumpled his brother’s hair affectionately. ‘Stop bitch- 
ing, Tommy. You didn’t do so bad those last few weeks in 
Switzerland.’ 
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‘I didn’t come up with anything like that,’ Tommy com- 
plained. ‘How come you always wind up with the cream?’ 

‘Make the most of it, younger brother,’ Jeremy said, sud- 
denly serious. ‘I have a feeling playtime will soon be over.’ 
‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Jim and Dad should be back by the weekend. And you know 
why tiiey flew back to Boston.’ 

'Do you think they’ll let Jim go for Congress? Really, I 
mean?’ 

‘If they don’t, it won’t matter. Dad will convince them. He 
usually does.’ 

‘Weil, what the hell, that shouldn't bug us too much. There’s 
still more than a year until election.’ 

‘You’re kidding yourself and you know it. If Dad’s made up 
his mind, the campaign has already begun. And we’re all going 
to be in it. The way Dad looks at it it isn’t only Jim who will 
be running, it will be the whole family.’ 

The yacht was tied up at the private dock and Tommy and 
von Kuppcn were out on the porch when they pulled up in 
front of the villa. 

‘Have a nice drive up?' von Kuppen called as they got out of 
the car. 

‘It was lovely,’ Marlene said, ‘but we ran out of gas.’ 
‘Bloody damned careless of me,’ Jeremy added. ‘I should have 
filled up before we left.’ 

‘Those things happen,’ von Kuppen answered casually. He 
got to his feet. ‘You must be exhausted, darling. Come, I’ll show 
you to our room.’ 

‘That would be lovely.’ Marlene turned to Jeremy. ‘Thank 
you for the ride up.’ 

‘You’re welcome.’ 

After they had gone into the house. Tommy came down 
the steps and got into the car beside his brother. He let out a 
sigh of relief as Jeremy drove the car around in the back to park 
it. ‘Man, I’m glad you showed when you did. Tilings were get- 
ting a little bit sticky.’ 

Jeremy looked at him. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Von Kuppen didn’t like it at all. And yet I had the feeling it 
was just what he expected. Maybe even what he wanted. Very 
sick.’ 

‘Yeah,’ Jeremy said thoughtfully. Probably he had been right 
in his appraisal. The marriage could be a cover. It was not un- 
common. He pulled the car into the parking lot and turned off 
the motor. 

The hell with him. It’s his problem.’ He was suddenly an- 
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noyed at himself for being caught in the middle of something 
he hadn’t anticipated. ‘Let’s go get a drink.’ 

Marlene, did not come down for dinner, and the three of 
them ate in a curiously polite silence. It would be another day 
before any of the others arrived. His sisters and mother from 
Paris, where they had been shopping; his sister-in-law, Jim’s 
wife, and their two children from New York; and Jim and their 
father from Boston. At the end of dinner, Tommy looked 
across the table at him. ‘Are you using the car tonight?’ 

Jeremy shook his head. 

Td like to run over to Juan-les-Pins and see what’s goin’ on.’ 

‘Go ahead, I’m turning in early.’ 

Von Kuppen turned to Tommy. ‘If you wouldn’t mind. I’d 
like to come along.’ 

Td be glad to have you.’ 

‘Thank you.’ Von Kuppen got to his feet. Til be back in a 
moment. I’ll just tell Marlene so she won’t wait up for me.’ 

The two of them looked at each other when he left the dining 
room. ‘What do you make of that?’ Tommy asked. ‘I was will- 
ing to bet he wouldn’t leave the two of you alone again.’ 

‘We’re not exactly alone.’ Jeremy nodded at a maid and the 
butler, who were busy clearing the table. 

‘You know what I mean.’ 

‘I’m not going to worry about it, I’m just going up to bed.’ 

Jeremy came out of his bathroom rubbing himself vigorously 
\ } with a huge bath sheet. He tied the towel around his waist, and 
took a cigarette from the dresser and lit it. He looked at him- 
self in the mirror with a feeling of satisfaction. 

He was in pretty good condition considering his age. His 
belly was still flat and hard, his weight the same as it had been 
when he went into the army in 1941. That was eight years ago. 
Sometimes it seemed almost like yesterday. He had been twenty 
then. 

‘Go in now,’ his father had urged. ‘We’ll be in it before the 
year is over. I want you boys to be ready for it.’ 

Jim had gone into the air force, he into the infantry. By 
March of 1942 they were both overseas. Later that same month 
he had looked up into the sky from where he clung precariously 
to a sheltering rock and seen the insignia of his brother’s squad- 
ron on the undenvings of the planes that were flying over him. 
Suddenly, somehow the stupidity of the token raid on Dieppe 
no longer mattered, the danger from the murderous crossfire in 
which the Germans had entrapped them was no longer so 
frightening. His brother was up there watching over him. 
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Jeremy came back from that raid a first lieutenant, earned 
his captaincy on the beach at Anzio, and attained his majority 
in the fields of Normandy, together with the silver star and the 

purple heart. , . , 

That had been the real end of the war for him. After he came 
out of hospital he’d been transferred to General Staff and he 
hadn’t complained. He’d had enough. But Jim kept on flymg 
the big bombers right up until VE Day, and came out a full 
chicken colonel. 

Two days later, by a prearranged agreement between them, 
they had met here at the villa on the Cap d’Antibes, which had 
belonged to their father for so many years and where they had 
spent many fun-filled summers. 

Old Francois, the caretaker, and his wife had come out to 
greet them. ‘Look, messieurs,’ the old man said proudly, ‘we 
kept the pig Dochc out.’ 

They had nodded, smiling, and murmured their approval 
despite the knowledge that the Germans for one reason or 
another hadn't been interested in that area. Still, there was 
something very sad about seeing the condition of the grounds, 
the shutters nailed to the windows, the covered furniture. 

When they were alone, the two brothers had looked at each 
other. Jim was older by only four years but already there was 
gray in his hair and deep lines in his face. The strain of the 
more than a thousand hours in war-torn skies had left their 
mark. By contrast Jeremy seemed almost unchanged, un- 
touched. Perhaps it was due more to the prolonged rest in the 
hospital than to the comparative case of headquarters duty, 
’flow is it?’ Jim asked about the wound. 

‘Just a scratch. Nothing. How is it with you?’ 

Jim held up his hands in a mock punchy fighter’s pose. ‘Look, 
Haw, they never touched me.’ But there was no humour in his 
mice. 

‘They touched you all right. I was luckv. You didn’t tret off 
that easy.’ 

You were lucky,’ Jim said, a sudden bitterness in his 
voice. ‘At least all you fought were soldiers. Thev were trying 
to kill you, and you were trying to lull them. That made von 
c%m But when I dumped one of those big ones, I never «m-ew 
whom they might kill. You should have seen Colostra a~er ~ 
got through with it. And Berlin. Each time we came cizi = **7 
easier. You didn't need eyes, you just followed 
burning houses reaching three miles up in the sfcr.~ 

Wait a minute, JLm. You're net feelirm c rr —,- ~~~ - 

His brother stared at b— ‘You’re damn, ~c±z. ~ 



weren’t alt soldiers, alt Nazis. How many women and children 
do you think I killed? The soldiers were safe at the front.’ 

‘We didn’t make the rules for this war,’ he said harshly, ‘they 
did. In Holland, Poland, France, England. They didn’t care 
where their bombs fell or whom they Wiled. They didn’t give a 
shit because whoever was left they planned to take care of at 
Dachau and Auschwitz.’ 

‘Did that make it right for us?’ 

‘No, nothing makes war right. But when war comes you have 
no choice. You either fight back or you get killed. And in our 
time the rules of warfare are made by the aggressor.’ He pulled 
out a cigarette. ‘Any time you doubt that take a walk around 
Coventry.’ 

Jim looked at his younger brother, a sudden respect growing 
in his eyes. ‘Maybe you’re right.I’m just tired.I guess I’ve had it.’ 

‘We’ve all had it, but it’s over now. At least for us.’ 

‘I hope so,’ Jim said wearily. 

Just then old Frangois had stuck his head into the room and 
announced dinner. He was dressed in his old butler’s uniform, 
which had been pressed carefully. Silently they followed him 
into the dining room. 

From somewhere Frangois had got fresh flowers for a center- 
piece, and candles were burning at either end of the table. The 
silver was sparkling, the linen soft and creamy white. And 
Frangois’s wife was standing in the doorway to the pantry, her 
blue eyes shining behind her glasses. ‘Welcome home, mes- 
sieurs’ 

•1 Jeremy had laughed, and run around the table to kiss her on 
30th cheeks. 'Merci.’ 

She retired to the kitchen in confusion, and they sat down. 
Frangois had barely finished pouring the wine for their first 
course when they heard the sound of an automobile on the 
travel driveway outside. For a moment they stared at each 
Dther, for no one was expected. Then as one they got up and 
vent to the front door. 

They were just in time to see their father get out of the old 
Citroen taxi that had brought him from the station. When he 
turned and waved to them, they could scarcely believe their 
eyes. 

‘I knew exactly where to find you guys,’ their father called 
happily. 

Then they were all crying at once, and there were a thousand 
questions. All through dinner they kept looking at each other 
and at the snapshots of the rest of the family that their father 
had brought. After a little while it was almost as if the war had 
never happened. 
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That year h 2 d been the first since the war that the villa was in 
full use. Not much time had been necessary to restore if, bat 
other concerns kept some of them away. Jim had been married 
one month after his return home in June of 1545, and now there 
were two children, both boys. The senior Hadley took Jim into 
the office and bit by bit let him take over the general operations 
of his complex businesses. 

Jim had almost completed his takeover by the time Jeremy 
picked up his diploma from Harvard. He had gone back for 
the one year he had missed, but once he was out he was still un- 
certain of his future. As usual his father had known exactly 
what was necessary. 

When he accepted an appointment to the reparations com- 
mission be had taken Jeremy along as his assistant, and for 
two years Jeremy had walked in and out of government offices 
in every major country of Europe. His tall good looks and 
easygoing manner made him a favorite everywhere he went. 
The fact that he was American and very rich hadn’t hurt either. 

He enjoyed both his position and his social life to the hilt. 
European women were far more sophisticated than their 
American counterpart. If he had a slight tendency to become 
overinvolved with any particular one, his job took care of that 
He rarely stayed in one place long enough to develop problems. 

At the end of the job he came back to the States and spent a 
year in Washington working on a report dealing with the work 
of the commission. In April that job was finished, and he re- 
turned to Boston with an offer from the State Department 
Again his father was quite definite. ‘Don’t take 'it, take a year 
off. Go back to Europe and enjoy yourself.’ 

‘I have to decide where I’m going with my life. Dad-’ 
‘There's no hurry, you’ll know when the time comes. B earner, 
it s time Tommy spent a little time there too. He’ll neeo some- 
one to snow him the ropes. He’s never had the chances ycc 
bad.’ 
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That year had been the first since the war that the villa was in 
full use. Not much time had been necessary to restore it, but 
other concerns kept some of them away. Jim had been married 
one month after his return home in June of 1945, and now there 
were two children, both boys. The senior Hadley took Jim into 
the office and bit by bit let him take over the general operations 
of his complex businesses. 

Jim had almost completed his takeover by the time Jeremy 
picked up his diploma from Harvard. He had gone back for 
the one year he had missed, but once he was out he was still un- 
certain of his future. As usual his father had known exactly 
what was necessary. 

When he accepted an appointment to the reparations com- 
mission he had taken Jeremy along as his assistant, and for 
two years Jeremy had walked in and out of government offices 
in every major country of Europe. His tall good looks and 
easygoing manner made him a favorite everywhere he went. 
The fact that he was American and very rich hadn’t hurt either. 

He enjoyed both his position and his social life to the hilt. 
European women were far more sophisticated than their 
American counterpart. If he had a slight tendency to become 
overinvolved with any particular one, his job took care of that. 
He rarely stayed in one place long enough to develop problems. 

At the end of the job he came back to the States and spent a 
year in Washington working on a report dealing with the work 
of the commission. In April that job was finished, and he re- 
turned to Boston with an offer from the State Department. 

Again his father was quite definite. 'Don’t take it, take a year 
off. Go back to Europe and enjoy yourself.’ 

‘I have to decide where I’m going with my life, Dad.’ 
’There’s no hurry, you’ll know when the time comes. Besides, 
it's time Tommy spent a little time there too. He’ll need some- 
one to show him the ropes. He’s never had the chances you 
had.’ 

Jeremy smiled at the way his father put it. Tommy had just 
graduated from Harvard, and since he was only twenty-two he 
had missed the war. But if what he had heard from Jim was cor- 
rect, Tommy had missed very little else. Half the mothers in 
Boston locked up their daughters whenever he came around. 

In a way he had enjoyed showing his young brother the 
Europe he had come to know. It was like seeing himself as he 
used to be before the war. And yet there was a sophistication 
about his younger brother that he and Jim had never had. It 
was almost as if the six years between them made Tommy of 
another generation. It was purely and simply the war; the 
naivetd and innocence had gone never to return. There was a 
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bomb and it made death a constant companion to everyone 
who walked the earth. 

Thoughtfully Jeremy came away from the mirror and, tak- 
ing his pajamas from his suitcase, slipped into them. Thinking 
of his brother going down to Juan with von Kuppen to catch 
the action, he smiled. They were all in too much of a hurry. For 
the first time he thought he understood what his father meant 
when he had said there was no hurry. He was still young. He 
was only twenty-eight. 

He stretched out on the bed and turned out the light. Lying 
on his side, he watched the shadows move across the curtained 
window. His eyes were just beginning to close when he sud- 
denly became aware that one shadow was all wrong. It didn’t 
move with the others. 

He watched for a moment, then suddenly it disappeared. He 
leaped to his feet and flung open the French doors to the ter- 
race. No one was there. It wasn’t until the next morning that he 
discovered his imagination hadn’t been playing him tricks. For 
at breakfast he discovered the von Kuppens had gone. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

There was a note from the German on the breakfast table 
thanking him for his hospitality and apologizing for having to 
leave so early. He looked up as Francois brought his coffee, 
j ‘Have they already left?’ 

'Oui. I called a taxi for them at seven. They have gone to the 
Negresco in Nice.’ 

Jeremy picked up his cup thoughtfully. It was strange. An- 
other hour and he could have driven them over himself. 

‘Ham and eggs, monsieur ?’ 

Jeremy nodded. 

‘Me too,’ Tommy said, coming into the dining room. He sank 
into a chair and reached for the coffee. ‘Oh, my head!’ 

Jeremy smiled. ‘You must have had yourself a time last 
night. I don’t see how von Kuppen got off so early.’ 

‘Oh, he wasn’t with me.’ Tommy said. ‘Have they left al- 
ready?’ 

Jeremy handed him the note. ‘Didn’t he leave with you?’ 

‘He did, only by the time we got to the gate he had changed 
his mind. I offered to drive him back to the house but he said 
not to bother because he liked a little walk after dinner. So I let 
him out and went on.’ 

‘I didn’t hear him come back.’ Then Jeremy remembered. Or 
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had he? The shadow on the terrace, could it have been von 
Kuppen? 

‘You look odd. Anything wrong?’ 

He shook his head. He wondered whether Marlene had sus- 
pected that her husband might be laying a trap for them. Then ; 
Franpois came in with their breakfast, and he pushed the 
thought out of his mind. The von Kuppens were gone now, 
there was no point in thinking about them. He had been lucky. 

By that afternoon he had completely forgotten about them. 
As usual his mother and sisters brought guests down from 
Paris. Sergei Nikovitch, who was doing their wardrobes that 
year, and Giselle d’Arcy, the actress. There was some talk that 
they were planning to get married ; they had been going to- 
gether for several years. Jim’s wife, Angela, and the children 
arrived in the afternoon. 

The house began to fill with people and in a few short hours 
Jeremy was certain the decibel rise on the Cap d’Antibes had 
alerted everyone that the Hadleys had returned. 

Dinner that evening was the usual family madness. In the 
middle of it Francois bent over him. ‘There is a telephone call 
for you, monsieur.' 

He went into the study and picked up the extension oh one. 
‘Hello.’ 

‘Jeremy?’ 

Even though the voice was a mere whisper he recopnih.ee ft 
instantly. ‘Yes, Marlene?’ 

‘I must see you.’ There was a strained urgency ho the winner. 

‘He is going to kill me ! ’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous.’ 

‘He is,’ she interrupted harshly, *yt?n con’-: know ~£oz 
don’t know what he is capable of, he is crazy. The reason I did 
not come down to dinner last nisht was because he had oeaoso 
me black and blue. That’s why we left sc- earhr this mor mon ’ 

He was silent for a moment. T dent ~ demand. He fan or 
reason, unless you told him.’ 

‘I told him nothing. But he says he will keen be^nnr 
I tell him the truth.’ ' " " " 


‘Why don’t you leave him?’ 

T can’t. When he leaves me alone he hnndrons me 
Handcuffs?’ His voice was incredulous. 

‘Yes.’ She began to cry. ‘It’s been like this e'u -f 
married. Whenever he goes out’ 

"Then how will you be able to see me?’ 

He is going to the casino about eleven ~ he?--* 
seat at the tout va table. Come at midhsH 
let you in.’ 1 u 
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‘But—’ • ... 

‘Come ! ’ she said suddenly, fiercely. ‘I hear him coming now. 
I have to hang up.’ 

The receiver went dead in his hands. He looked down at it a 
moment, then replaced it on the cradle. He didn’t like what 
was happening but her terror seemed very real. 

He pulled up in front of the Hotel Negresco a few minutes 
after midnight. He got out of the car and stood for a few min- 
utes hesitating, then walked a few blocks down the Promenade 
des Anglais to the Casino de la Mediterran6e. He bought an 
admission card and went into the casino. 

It was early in the season but already the roulette tables were 
jammed. He walked past the trente-quarante and chcmin de jer 
tables. Behind the railing at the end of the large room was the 
tout va table, no-limit baccarat. 

The usual crowd around the outside railing was watching the 
big-money players with fascination. Keeping well to the back, 
he peered over their heads. At least she had been telling the 
truth. Von Kuppen sat just to the dealer’s left, staring down at 
the table with fierce concentration. He didn’t even look up when 
the dealer threw two cards in front of him. 

He turned and went back to the hotel and picked up a house 
phone and called her. 

She answered in a whisper. ’Room 406.’ 

‘I’ll be right up.’ 

He replaced the phone, and went to the elevator. When he got 
I on the fourth floor, he walked to the hall porter’s desk. The 
ill porter silently got to his feet and led him down the cor- 
don In front of 406 he took out a key and opened the door, 

* Mcrci .’ Jeremy pressed a coin into his hand. 

‘Merci, monsieur,' the porter answered expressionlessly. 

He closed the door behind him and stood in the entrance to 
living room. He crossed to another door on the side and 
locked. 

‘Jeremy? ’ her voice was muffled by the door. 

‘Yes.’ He tried the door. It didn’t open. 

‘He took the key and locked it from the outside. You’ll have 
to get the porter back.’ 

. ‘That would be stupid.’ He was beginning to get angry. Von 
Kuppen must really be out of his mind. ‘There must be another 
key around somewhere.’ 

There was, in the door to a hall closet. And with typical 
French frugality all the doors were fitted with the same locks. 
In a moment he stood in the doorway staring at her. Marlene 
had not been lying. A handcuff around her ankle linked her 
securely to the bedpost. 
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She lay there staring back at him, the sheet up tightly under 
her chin. ‘I look terrible,’ she said unexpectedly, and began to 
cry. 

‘Don’t,’ he said harshly, crossing to the bed. ‘I’ll get you out 
of here.’ 

He tested the handcuff. It was locked, all right. ‘I’ll have to 
find something to open the lock.’ 

He went back into the other room. Behind the small bar he 
found an ice pick. ‘Slide down toward the foot of the bed. I’ll 
need as much play in the chain as I can get.’ 

It took him almost an hour, but finally he managed to snap 
the tumblers on the lock. Suddenly it sprang open. He stared 
down at her ankle. It was raw and bleeding. He looked at her 
with a new respect. She hadn’t made a sound. 

‘Can you stand up?’ 

‘I’ll try.’ Marlene swung her legs off the bed and, still clutch- 
ing the sheet, reached for his hand. She got to her feet, swaying 
slightly. 

‘You O.K.?’ 

‘I’ll make it.’ She gestured toward a closet. ‘My clothes are in 
there.’ 

He came back with a dress and a coat. Marlene was leaning 
against the bedpost. ‘My brassiere and slip are in the top 
drawer.’ 

When he brought them to her she looked at him with a wry 
smile. ‘You’ll have to help me.’ 

‘Better sit down. It’ll be easier.’ 

Marlene sank onto the bed with a sigh of relief. She let the 
sheet drop, and held out her hand for the brassiere. He stared at 
her, shocked. Her full breasts were covered with dark bruises, 
and there were ugly red welts down her belly and across her 
back. She saw his expression. ‘You didn’t believe me. Nobody 
would.’ 

She rolled over on her stomach. He stared down at her naked 
buttocks. Traced across each cheek was an evenly spaced row of 
raw blistered circles. ‘He did that with a cigar.’ 

‘Last night?’ he asked incredulously. 

‘Last night.’ 

‘But how? We heard nothing.’ 

‘He put a gag in my mouth.’ 

Get up,’ he said harshly. ‘I’m getting you out of here.’ Sud- 
denly all lus wartime hatred of the Germans came back Hi f e »t 
almost sick. 

It was not until they were in the car and b- fcac au‘~~ 
matically turned back toward the villa that s*e 
‘Where are we going?’ * 
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‘I’m taking you home.’ 

A sudden fear came into her voice. ‘No, you mustn't That’s 
the first place he’d look.’ 

‘Where else can I take you? You’re going to need medical 
attention.’ 

‘Anywhere, just not there.’ 

‘I can’t take you to another hotel ; he has your passport.’ He 
glanced at the dashboard clock. It was almost two-thirty. ‘How 
late does he stay at the casino?’ 

‘‘Generally until the game closes down.’ 

‘The most we have is two hours then. That doesn’t give us 
much time to make up our minds.’ 

He drove along silently for a few moments, then he had a 
sudden idea. He didn’t know how it came to him or where he 
had seen it — maybe in the morning Nice-Mati/i that Franfois 
always left beside his plate. But somewhere he had read that 
Dax had taken a villa at Saint-Tropez for the summer. 

He sped past the Antibes turnoff and headed on up the coast 
aad. Fervently he hoped that Dax would be there. He hadn’t 
;en him since that time in Palm Beach more than a year ago, 
ist before Dax and Caroline had been divorced. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

fe managed to get the location of Dax’s villa from the gen- 
armerie. It was out toward the end of the peninsula near 
ahiti Beach, on an old narrow road over which he drove care- 
ally and slowly. He glanced at Marlene. She seemed to be 
eeping, her eyes closed. The villa was almost at the water’s 
edge. With a sense of relief he saw fights blazing from all the 
windows. At least he wouldn’t have to wake anybody up. 

A faint hum of conversation came to him from the open win- 
dows as he went up to the front door. He pulled the old- 
fashioned bellpull. Its loud clanging echoed in the night. 

Her voice called from the car. ‘Where are we?’ 

He looked back at her. ‘At a friend’s house.’ 

The door opened and Fat Cat looked out. ‘Quien es?’ 

‘It’s me, Fat Cat.’ He moved so the fight shone onto his face, 
‘Is Mr Xenos here?’ 

Fat Cat recognized him. ‘Senor Hadley. Come in.’ 

A burst of laughter issued from inside the house. Jeremy 
hesitated, then turned so Fat Cat could see the girl inside die 
car. ‘Could you ask Mr Xenos to come out here, please?’ 
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Fat Cat glanced at the car, then back to Jeremy. He nodded 

knowingly. ‘Par supuesto, sehor.’ . 

He disappeared into the house and came back m a moment 
with Dax. A warm smile came over Dax’s face when he saw 
him. ‘Jeremy.’ He held out his hand. ‘Why don’t you come m? 

Jeremy took his hand. ‘I have a problem.’ _ , 

Then Dax too saw the girl in the car. He raised a quzzical 
eyebrow but didn’t hesitate. ‘Drive the car around to the other 
side of the house. Fat Cat and I will meet you there.’ 

With a sense of relief, Jeremy went back to the car. He got in 
and started the motor. 

‘Where are we going?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘Just around to the side,’ He smiled at her. ‘Don’t worry, 
everything’s all right now.’ And for the first time that night he 
believed it. 


It was near five that morning when Jeremy turned the little 
red MG into the villa on the Cap d’ Antibes. He nodded to him- 
self with satisfaction. Dax knew what he was doing. ‘Take my 
car,’ he’d said. Til return yours about noon. The police may be 
on the lookout for it tonight.’ 

The house was dark and silent. He wondered how long it 
would be before von Kuppen would come with the gendarmes. 
Maybe he would have time to get a little sleep. He was ex- 
hausted. He went upstairs to his room and was asleep almost 
before he got out of his clothes. 

The sun was streaming through the windows when Tommy 
shook him. ‘Wake up.’ 

He rolled over and sat up, rubbing his eyes. ‘What time is it?’ 

‘Almost noon,’ his brother answered. ‘You been playing Sir 
Galahad?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Jeremy was wide awake now. 

‘Von Kuppen’s downstairs with a couple of gendarmes. He 
claims you kidnapped his wife last night. And Dad’s blowing 
his cork!’ 


'Father’s here already?’ 

. an h° ur a So. They both arrived almost at the 
time. 


same 


He staggered out of bed and went into the bathroom. He got 
under the shower and turned on the cold water. The icy stream 
n't him, and he swung his arms about wildly until he felt the 
blood pumping through him, then turned off the water. ‘Hand 
me a towel, will you?’ 

■\VhTL thrCW hlm ° ne ' ‘ You ’ re this pretty calmly.’ 
briskly! y ° U £XPeCt mC t0 d ° ? ’ he asked ’ ebbing himself 
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‘I don’t know. But I’d be worried if I put the snatch on some, 
guy’s wife.’ 

‘Maybe it wasn’t me.’ 

Tommy looked at him. ‘I’m glad you said maybe. It kind of 
keeps the faith.’ 

Von Kuppen was at him almost before he entered the room. 
‘What did you do with my wife?’ 

He stared at him coldly. ‘I don’t know what you’re talking 
about.’ 

His father was watching. ‘Mr von Kuppen claims you took 
his wife from his hotel last night.’ 

He looked at his father. ‘Did he see me with her?’ 

Von Kuppen turned angrily to the gendarmes. ‘I didn’t have 
to see him. The night doorman saw her get into a Cadillac con- 
vertible. It was his car all right — they’re not that common 
around here.’ 

‘Did he see me get into the car?’ 

‘What does that matter? He recognized my wife. That’s 
enough.’ 

Jeremy smiled. ‘Not quite. You see, I wasn’t driving the 
Cadillac last night.’ 

They stared at him. Jeremy looked at the policemen. ‘Come 
mtside, I can prove it.’ 

His father fell into step beside him. ‘I hope you know what 
'ou’rc doing,’ he whispered. 

Jeremy glanced at him. There was nothing if not complete 
tonesty within the family. ‘I hope so too.' 

. His father didn’t answer but Jeremy saw his lips tighten. The 
rid man wouldn’t be exactly happy if a scandal exploded in 
he family right now. Especially with Jim going into politics. 

He stopped in front of the little red MG. ‘That’s the car I was 
hiving last night.’ 

Von Kuppen stared at him. ‘It’s a trick.’ He looked around 
the parking lot. The Citroen was the only other car there. 
‘Where’s the Cadillac?’ 

Jeremy stared coldly without answering. 

The senior policeman spoke up. ‘Where is the Cadillac, mon- 
sicurV 

Jeremy shrugged. ‘I don’t know.’ 

‘You don’t know, monsieur ?’ The gendarme's voice was 
skeptical. 

‘That’s right. When I went out last night I met a friend in 
front of the Casino dc la Mediteranee. He said he'd like to try 
out my Cadillac for the evening so we swapped cars.’ 
‘Swapped?’ The policeman’s voice was puzzled. 
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‘Exchanged. The last I saw he was driving down the 
Boulevard des Anglais.’ 

‘What time was this, monsieur?' ■ 

He shrugged. ‘I don’t remember exactly. Ten-thirty, eleven 
o’clock.’ 

‘You must know this man very well to exchange your big car 
for this one.’ 

‘Well, you don’t swap cars with strangers.’ 

‘He's lying!’ von Kuppen shouted angrily. ‘Can’t you see 
he’s just playing for time?’ 

Jeremy’s voice filled with contempt. ‘You’re sick, you know." 
Has anyone ever suggested you see a psychiatrist?’ 

Von Kuppen flushed and took a threatening step forward. 
Unobtrusively the gendarme stepped between them. ‘Do you 
mind giving us the name of this gentleman to whom you gave 
your car?’ 

Over the policeman’s shoulder Jeremy saw the Cadillac turn 
into the driveway. ‘Not at all,’ he said casually. ‘As a matter of 
fact, here he comes now. Monsieur Xenos. You may have heard 
of him?’ 

‘We know the gentleman,’ the gendarme replied, dryly. He 
turned as the Cadillac pulled to a stop. 

Jeremy walked over. ‘How do you like it, Dax?’ 

‘It’s a beauty. But a little too big for the roads here, I’m 
afraid.’ 

Von Kuppen was raging. ‘It’s a plot,’ he shouted. ‘Can’t you 
sec they’re in this together?’ 

Dax turned to stare at him. ‘Who is this man?’ 

‘His name’s von Kuppen,’ 'Jeremy answered. ‘He thinks 
that — ’ 

‘Von Kuppen?’ Dax interrupted. ‘That saves me a great deal of 
trouble. I was going to look him up after I returned your car.’ 

He got out of the Cadillac and walked around to the other 
side. ‘I have a message for you from your wife.’ 

‘You see?’ Von Kuppen was almost hysterical. ‘I told you 
there was a plot!’ 

‘Plot?’ Dax looked amused. ‘What plot?’ 

‘Von Kuppen claims I kidnapped his wife from their hotel 
last night.’ 

Dax laughed. ‘I’m sorry,’ he apologized, ‘I did not mean to 
involve you in my — er — affairs.’ He turned to the gendarmes 
and spoke rapidly in French. ‘Mrs von Kuppen was not kid- 
napped. She came with me quite willingly. She said that she 
was through with her husband, that she had had enough of him 
and wanted to get away. I stopped by for her after she tele- 
; phoned me,’ 
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‘He's lying!’ von Kuppcn shouted. 

Dax took an envelope from his pocket. ‘Before you make any 
•accusations you may have to answer for in a court of libel, I 
suggest you read this note from your wife.’ 

Von Kuppcn tore open the envelope. From where they were 
standing, Jeremy thought the contents looked like photographs, 
along with a piece of note paper. 

Von Kuppen’s face was white. ‘I don’t understand. I demand 
to see her. I must speak with her.’ 

‘She doesn’t wish to see you,’ Dax replied. ‘She asks that you 
return her passport at once.’ 

‘But I must sec her,’ von Kuppcn said, ‘she’s my wife. You 
can’t stop me from seeing her.’ 

Dax’s voice was cold. ‘I can and will. She’s at my villa, and 
for your information I am Ambassador at Large of the Repub- 
lic of Cortcguay on a diplomatic mission to France. This auto- 
matically places my residence under diplomatic immunity.’ He 
turned to the senior gendarme. ‘Is that correct, monsieur?' 

The policeman nodded. ‘If it is a matter of diplomacy,’ he 
said with typical French relief at getting out of a difficult situa- 
tion, ‘of course it is out of my jurisdiction.’ 

Dax turned back to von Kuppcn. ‘In addition to the message 
I gave you, of which I have copies, I have also a statement from 
your wife sworn before a noiairc. I also have one from her doc- 
or, regarding her physical condition. I trust it will not be 
icccssary to take these to court to force the return of her pass- 
>ort. Shall I instigate an injunction barring you from contact- 
ng her physically?’ 

Von Kuppcn stared at him ‘silently, then turned to Jeremy. 
What did you do to her?’ he asked bitterly. ‘We never had any 
rouble before you came along.’ 

‘You’ve got to be sick to believe that.’ Jeremy turned his back 
tnd spoke to his father. ‘Let’s go back in, Dad. I need a good 
ireakfast.’ 

Silently they walked back to the house, leaving von Kuppcn 
and the policemen in the yard. A few minutes later they heard 
an automobile pull out of the driveway. When the sound of the 
car faded, Hadley looked at Jeremy. ‘You did take her from the 
hotel, didn’t you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Wry did you ever do such a damn-fool thing?’ 

Jeremy looked at Dax. ‘They were photographs, weren’t they?' 

Dax nodded and took another set from his pocket. Silently 
Jeremy handed them to his father without even looking at them- 
The old man opened the envelopes and stared at the pictures. 
‘My God !’ 
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'That wasn’t all. Dad. When I got to the hotel he had her 
handcuffed by her ankle to the bed. I said the son of a bitch vvas 

sick and I meant it.’ ' 

His father looked at the two of them. ‘We were lucky Dax 
was around to bail us out of this one. I hate to think what a 
mess this could have turned into if he hadnV 

‘Don’t you think I thought of that?’ Jeremy asked. ‘Do you 
honestly believe I liked the idea of prejudicing Jim’S chance of 
going to Congress?’ 

‘Jim’s chance?’ His father glared at him. ‘I thought you 
understood by now.’ 

‘Understood what?’ 

‘Why I told you not to take the other jobs offeree you. It’s net 
Jim who’s going to run for Congress. It’s you!’ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Robert was reading the newspaper when Deal sonde came into 
the small apartment, the almost empty shopping cl-I hanging 
from her hand. .She stopped in the doorway. ‘Yunus heme 
early.’ 

He didn’t take his eyes from the paper. K* lips riff moved at 
he painfully translated the Hebrew into French. A: lam. he 
completed the sentence and looked up. There was nothing to do 
in the office. They gave me the afternoon cff.’ 

Denisonde closed the door behind her and walked into the 
kitchen. In the doorway she turned. ‘A. r.ew r rc.'ce-T.'-:' came 
in the mail. I put it on the table near your cedi 

‘Thanks.’ He got to his feet, then, not wanting to appear too 
eager about the newspaper, asked, ‘Hers/ did it go with von to- 
day?’ 

She shrugged. ‘The same as usual. I’m sure the bo' token under- 
stands French but he pretended not to. He made me opeak 
Hebrew, and when all of them had had their laugh at m 


expense he told me he didn’t have any meat anyway.’ 

‘But the new ration stamps are effective today.’ ” 

That s what I told the butcher. He said that J knew it and he 
knew it but somebody forgot to tell the steer.’ 

’What did you get?’ 

‘Potatoes and a piece of fat Iambi 
‘You went to the black market again?’ 

‘Did you feel like plain boiled potatoes again?’ 

J lt 5r d S , V nswer for a momcnt an< J when he did his voice 
was bitter Perhaps the Arabs don’t want us here but they’re 
. getting rich off us.’ . 1 
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L’Officicl would pass from hand to hand with oohs arid-aahs 
over each new trend, and everyone had her opinion as to 
•whether the style would go or not. It didn’t matter 
whether you had bought a new dress in ten years, you stilliiad a 
right to an opinion. And your neighbours listened as if your 
name had appeared at the top of the ten-best-dressed list. 

Paris was thrilling at that time of the year. The buyers would 
be there from all over the world. North and South America, 
Germany, England, Italy, even the Far East. The restaurants 
and theaters and clubs would be jammed. 

How long had it been since she had been in a gay laughing 
group of people? The Israelis had no sense of humor. They 
were a grim people. Not that she blamed them. It was a grim 
world and making a nation was not easy. There wasn’t very 
much to laugh about. Not for them. And when they did laugh 
their laughter seemed strange and empty, as if it had been torn 
, from them reluctantly. 

Denisonde turned the page and a familiar face looked up at 
her from the center of the sheet. She knew the girl they had been 
at Madame Blanchette’s together. She had always said that she 
would be a model. She had finally made it. 

Once Denisonde had had such ambitions. It was when she 
had first come to Paris. But the haute couture houses couldn’t 
use her. Her bust was too large ; the suits didn’t fall right. She 
had dieted madly, until there were hollows in her cheeks and 
large black circles under her eyes, but it didn’t help. She was 
still too busty for haute couture. But finally she did manage to 
get a job at a lingerie house. The salary was small, and there 
were two showings a day, plus one in the evening. 

Denisonde had been very naive then. The buyers were all 
men, and she thought nothing of parading around the room clad 
only in a brassiere and panties. She kept her eyes impersonally 
on the ceiling as she opened the brassiere and took it off, then 
put it back on, to demonstrate its construction. And if occasion- 
ally a buyer’s hand, as often happened, would linger cares- 
singly on her breasts she merely considered it a normal hazard 
of the business. 

And then one day after she had been there almost a week the 
boss had come back to the dressing room. She looked up at 
him from where she sat on the chair in front of the mirror. Her 
brassiere, the last for the evening, which she had just re- 
moved, lay on the table. She made no move to cover herself. 
After all, he was the boss, and he had already seen her and all 
the other girls more times than she could count. 

Tomorrow you get your first pay.’ 

She nodded with satisfaction. ‘A week already?’ 
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‘Yes, one week.’ 

But there was something in his voice that bothered her. ‘Are 
you satisfied with my work?’ 

‘So far. But it’s time you paid attention to the other part of 
your job.’ 

‘Other part of the job?’ she asked, puzzled. 

‘Yes. There’s a very important buyer here tonight. He 
wants you to go out with him.’ 

Denisonde was beginning to feel like a parrot. ‘Go out with 
him?’ 

‘You know what I mean,’ he said, his voice suddenly harsh. 
Then abruptly it softened. ‘It’s not for nothing, you know. You 
get a hundred francs extra and a five-percent commission on his 
order.’ 

Denisonde stared at him. It wasn’t that she was shocked. Or 
even offended. After all, she was French and a realist. Sex was 
nothing new to her, but until now it had always been at her 
option. It was just that she was surprised because nothing had 
been said to her when she took the job. 

‘And if I don’t want to go out with him?’ 

‘There wouldn’t be much point in your coming to work to- 
morrow. I can’t afford any girl who won’t do her fair share of 
the work.’ 

Denisonde sat very still for a moment, then picked up her 
own brassiere from the chair next to her. ‘No, thanks. If 
that’s the way it is I’d rather be a cocottc. I would make more 
x money.’ 

j ‘You would also have to carry a police card, and you know 
what that means. No one would ever give you a decent job 
again. That’s the first reference they always check out.’ 

Denisonde didn’t answer, merely picked up her skirt from 
the chair and stepped into it. 

‘You’re being very foolish.’ 

She smiled at him and reached for her blouse. ‘You mean I’ve 
been very foolish.’ 

After that there had never been any question in Denisonde’s 
mind as to her occupation. She had a shrewd mind and an agile 
body. It hadn’t taken her long to secure a good connection with 
Madame Blanchette. Actually she had been recommended by 
an inspector of police who told her to come and see him after 
she got out of the jail where he’d sent her. 

‘You look like a nice young girl,’ he’d said in a kindly 
manner. ‘I’ll find you a nice house to work in. It’s dangerous for 
a young girl to be on the streets so late at night. You never 
know whom you might meet.’ 
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The smell of burning meat brought her out of her reverie. She 
looked up, startled for a moment. Robert was asleep in the 
chair opposite her, the paper hanging loosely from his hand. 
Then she saw the pot, and she was out of her chair and to the 
stove. Quickly she snatched off the pot, burning her fingers, and 
dropped it into the sink. It turned over and the burned meat and 
potatoes rolled out. 

She stared down in horror at the mess. Suddenly it was all too 
much for her. ‘ Mcrde !' Suddenly, hopelessly, she began to cry. 

‘What happened?’ Robert was at her shoulder. He stared into 
the sink. ‘You burned the dinner,’ he said accusingly. . 

She looked at him for a moment, the tears rolling down 
her cheeks, then angrily ran into the bedroom. ‘Yes,’ she 
shouted back over her shoulder. ‘I burned the bloody dinner!’ 

She kicked the door shut behind her and threw herself across 
the bed in a paroxysm of sobbing. The door opened behind her 
and Robert came across the room and sat down on the bed be- 
side her. He reached over and put his hand on her shoulder. 

She came up into his arms, her face buried against his chest. 
*Oh, Robert, I want to go home.’ 

He sat silently, his arms tightening around her. 

‘Can’t you see? This land is not my land, these people are 
not like me. I’m French, I don’t belong here.’ 

Robert still didn’t speak. 

She pushed herself away from him. ‘And you don’t belong 
here cither! You’re no refugee, you didn’t have to come. You’re 
French too. They didn’t ask us to come, they don’t even want 
us. We do nothing but take up space others need far more than 
we do. We even eat their food.’ 

‘You’re tired,’ Robert said gently, ‘you’ll feel better after you 
rest a little.’ 

‘I won’t 1 What I said was the truth, and you know it. If they 
really needed you they would give you something more impor- 
tant to do than a clerk's job in a translating office. You know 
what they need far more than either of us? Money. Money to 
build with, money to buy food with, clothing. You could do 
more for Israel in your father’s bank than here.’ 

He stared at her. ‘I can’t go back.’ 

'Why not?’ she demanded. 

He didn’t answer. 

'Because your father is a realist and knows you have to do 
things you don’t like to stay alive in this world?’ 

‘It's not that.’ 

Siie stared at him. 'Because of me? Because I wouldn’t fit into 
your world?’ 

He didn’t answer. 
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She looked Into his eyes. ‘You needn’t worry about that. Just 
go home where you belong. We’ll get a divorce. You won’t have 
to be ashamed of me.’ The tears came back into her eyes. 
‘Please, Robert, I can’t take it any more. I want to go home.’ 

She began to cry again. She hid her face against his chest, 
and after a moment she heard his voice rumbling softly in his 
chest. 

' ‘I love you, Denisonde. Don’t cry any more, we’re going 
home.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

It was less than six months later and Denisonde was standing in 
front of the full-length three-way mirror in her room in the De 
Coyne town house in Paris. She looked at herself critically. 
Strange what a difference which side of the counter you stood 
on made. As a model they had told her that her bust was too 
large. As a client they even more effusively maintained that it 
was perfect for their designs. She half-smiled to herself. 

The designer at Prince Nikovitch’s had almost gone out of 
his mind. He had clapped his hand to his forehead dramatic- 
ally and closed his eyes. ‘I see it now, a simple dark-green 
sheath, tight, clinging to the figure just so. The neck high, com- 
ing to a point at the base of the throat, then a bold daring 
decolletage cut out in the shape of a crescent to highlight those 
( magnificent breasts. And a tapered skirt slit from the floor al- 
;j most to the knee, a la Chinoise. Formidable!' 

I:--' He had opened his eyes and stared at her. ‘What do you 
think?’ 

‘I don’t know, I never wore green.’ 

The dress had been everything that the designer had hoped it 
would be, though the final touch had come from Robert; the 
world-famous De Coyne emerald, a fifty-five-carat stone cut 
into a brilliantly faceted heart set in a framework of tiny 
baguetted diamonds, and suspended from a simple thin plati- 
num chain. The emerald glowed now against the golden tones 
of her skin in the exact center of the decolletage between her 
breasts. Even her tawny eyes seemed to reflect its rich green. 

Suddenly Denisonde was nervous. She turned from the mir- 
ror and glanced at her sister-in-law, seated on the small love 
seat behind her. The sounds from the party already in progress 
downstairs came faintly to her ears. ‘I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me. Suddenly I’m afraid to go down.’ 

Caroline smiled. ‘You don’t have to be afraid. They won’t 
devour you.’ 
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Denisonde met Caroline’s eyes evenly. ‘You don’t under- 
stand. Some of those men have had me. What do I say when I 
meet them now? Or their wives?’ 

‘To hell with them!’ Caroline said. ‘I could tell you things 
that would make you seem like an innocent.’ 

‘Perhaps, but they did not do them for money.’ 

Caroline came toward her. ‘Look in the mirror. Do you know 
what that emerald means?’ 

Silently Denisonde shook her head. 

‘My mother wore that emerald,* Caroline said, ‘and my 
grandmother and her mother before her. No one ever wore it 
unless she was or was about to become the Baroness de Coyne. 
When my father gave it to Robert to give to you, that was the 
end of your past so far as we were concerned. And there is no 
one down there who doesn’t know it.’ 

Denisonde felt the tears behind her eyes. ‘Robert never told 
me that.’ 

‘Robert wouldn’t. He would just take it for granted, and so 
will everyone else. You’ll see.’ 

‘I’m going to cry.’ 

‘Don’t.’ Caroline smiled and reached for her sister-in-law’s 
hand. ‘Come downstairs before you do — you’d ruin your make- 
up.’ 


The baron made his way through the guests toward Deni- 
sonde. ‘May I have this dance, ma fille?' 

Denisonde nodded and made her excuses. He took her hand 
and led her to the edge of the small dance floor. The orchestra 
broke into a slow waltz as they moved out on to the floor. 

The baron smiled as she came into his arms. ‘You see? I 
have them well trained. They show respect for my age.’ 

She laughed. ‘In that case they should play the American 
lindy hop.’ 

'No, not any more.’ He looked into her eyes. ‘Are you enjoy- 
ing the party?’ 

‘Very much, it’s like a dream. I never knew the world could 
be like this.’ She kissed his cheek. ‘Thank you, monpbre. 

‘Don’t thank me, it was you who made it P 0SS1 . , ou rc 
turned my son to me.’ He hesitated. ‘Is Robert all ngtit/ 

She met his eyes. ‘You mean the drugs? 
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They were near the entrance to the library, and the baron 
led her from the floor. ‘Come in, I have something to give you.’ 

Curiously Denisonde followed him through the door. There 
was a fire burning in the fireplace. He opened a drawer in the 
desk and took out some papers and handed them to her. ‘These 
are yours.’ 

Denisonde looked down. They were all there— the police 
cards, the medical certificates, the record of her arrests. She 
looked up, bewildered. ‘How did you get these?’ 

‘I bought them,’ he said. ‘Now, so far as the records are 
concerned, your name has never appeared anywhere.’ 

‘But why?’ she asked. ‘They must have been very expensive.’ 

Without answering he took' the papers from her hand and 
walked over to the fireplace. He dropped them into the flames, 
and they began to burn brightly. 

‘I wanted you to see that,’ he said, turning to her. ‘That Deni- 
sonde is gone forever.’ 

She looked into the fireplace, then back at him. ‘Is she?’ she 
asked. ‘Then who is left? Who am I?’ 

‘My daughter-in-law,’ he answered quietly. ‘Robert’s wife, of 
whom I am very proud.’ 

Robert came down the corridor and walked into his father's 
office. ‘It’s not worth it.’ 

His father looked up. ‘What makes you say that?’ 

‘I was there,’ Robert replied heatedly. ‘Have you forgotten I 
lived in that country? Important as the project is, Israel will 
never be able to pay for an irrigation pipeline across the desert. 
Not in a hundred years. We’U never see our money out of it.’ 

A strange expression crossed his father’s face. ‘But you do 
agree that such a project is possible?’ 

■Oui: 

‘And necessary?’ 

‘Of course, I do not dispute that. What I am questioning is 
the economics.’ 

‘Sometimes it is good banking to invest in things that do not 
show an immediate profit,’ the baron said, ‘that is one of the re- 
sponsibilities of wealth. To make certain that some benefits for 
all result from it.’ 

Robert stared at his father curiously. ‘Doesn’t that reflect a 
rather broad change in your attitude?’ 

■ His father smiled. ‘As much probably as your objections re- 
flect one in yours.' 

‘But this responsibility you have to the rest of the family,' 
Robert persisted. ‘Was that not the reason you gave for saving 
the Kuppen works?’ 
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Robert was silent for a moment. ‘Does it mean then that you 
arc not interested m making money on this project? ’ 

‘I didn’t say that,’ his father answered quickly. ‘As a banker I 
must always be interested in profit. But profit alone is not the 
major motive here.’ 

‘But you would accept a profit if I could show you how one 
could be realized?’ 

‘Of course.’ The baron sat down again. ‘Exactly what do you 
have in mind?’ 

‘The Campion-Isracli Steamship Company. We arc about to 
turn down their request for underwriting because Marcel is 
greedy and wants to keep all the profits.’ 

‘That’s right,’ the baron said. ‘Our good friend Marcel wants 
to gobble up everything in sight. In a little more than a year he 
has got his hands on almost as many ships as his father-in-law 
owns, more certainly than any of the Greek interests. But his 
ships are so heavily cross-collateralized that I am afraid any 
new acquisition might be the one to bring the lot tumbling 
down.’ 

‘But if the profits from the Israeli line were not funneled back 
into his other companies, might not that be enough to carry the 
operating deficit on the pipeline?’ 

His father looked thoughtful. ‘It might, though the margin 
would be a very narrow one.’ 

‘If we tied the two projects into one and loaned Israel the 
money at, say, one-half of one percent, instead of the usual five, 
six or even seven, would that carry them both?’ 

‘That would do it.’ 

Robert smiled. 

His father looked up at him. ‘But what if Marcel won’t go 
for it? Chances are there wouldn’t be any profit if he were 
forced to carry more than his share.’ 

‘Wc can ask him,’ Robert said. ‘If he wants the ships as badly 
as you think he does, he’ll go for it. Will anyone else be more 
eager to underwrite him than we are?’ . 

The baron looked at his son with a new respect. It was basic- 
ally a sound idea, and if it worked there would be much bencfU 
in it for Israel. ‘Marcel is in New ^ York,’ he said, pen 

you could go there and talk with him.’ ;■ 

‘Good. I think Denisonde would like that. Yncs ,-sc. - 
there.’ , . 

The baron watched the door close bc.un^^ js , 
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picked up a sheet of paper and studied it, but his mind refused 
to concentrate. He was getting old. When he was younger, even 
a matter of a few years ago, he would never have overlooked 
such a possibility. Perhaps it was time for him to think about 
retirement. 

It wasn’t so much that he was tired. It was just that he had 
carried the burden long enough. Or possibly it was just that he 
hadn’t been ready to step aside until he was certain someone 
was capable of carrying on for him. As he had for his father. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

The crowd began to cheer almost before the long black 
limousine rolled to a stop beside the flag-draped platform. 
Quickly a man in uniform, a captain, leaped forward to open 
the door. There was a glimpse of a silk-clad knee, then the sun 
glinted brilliantly in the soft gold of her hair as Amparo got 
out. 

The crowd went wild. ‘La princesa! La princcsa!' 

Amparo stood there for a moment, almost shyly, then smiled 
at them. A little girl ran up to her and thrust a bouquet into her 
hand. Quickly she bent and kissed the child, her lips barely 
moving in a whispered 'Mil gracias .’ Then she was surrounded 
by officials and escorted up to the platform, where she took up 
her postion in front of the battery of microphones. She waited 
.patiently until the photographers had stopped taking pictures 
"and the shouts from the crowd began to die down. When she 
finally spoke, her voice was low and soft and warm, so that it 
seemed as if she whispered to each of them alone. 

‘My children, Campesinos.’ 

Again they began to scream with delight. For was she not 
one of them? Had not her father come down from the hills to 
assume his exalted position? And did she not concern herself 
continually with the peasants and workers, the ordinary 
people? It was she who saw to it that there were schools f or 
their children, hospitals for their sick, food for those no longer 
able to work, and care and respect for the aged. 

Even now she stood in front of the magnificent building, 
white and gleaming, which had given so many of them employ- 
ment during its construction and would provide a means of 
livelihood for many more during its operation. But even more, 
the land on which this magnificent new hotel stood, which 
belonged to her and for which she could collect rent for a 
thousand years, she had also given to them. It was little enough 
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been like this the entire trip. Amparo demanded constant atten- 
tion. He started to remove his tie. ‘Was the correspondent from 
the London Times here?’ 

‘He left almost and hour ago. Amparo began phoning al- 
most the instant he left.’ 

‘Call her back and tell her I’ll sec her as soon as I shower.' 
Dax pulled off his shirt. He walked into the bedroom and 
stripped down the rest of the way. 

He let the hot water play over his body. Slowly he felt the 
tensions ease. The Southern congressman who was so influen- 
tial on the Foreign Affairs Committee had not been the easiest 
person in the world to get along with. If it were not for the help 
of Jeremy Hadley it might have proved impossible. 

But Jeremy had a way with him, an open kind of ingenuous- 
ness that belied the shrewd political turn of his mind. Gently, 
ever so gently, he had managed to get across that the privileges 
currently enjoyed in Corteguay by the Texas oil syndicate could 
as easily be revoked. He was certain that this would not happen, 
of course, but no one could really tell. Corteguay was the only 
country in South America that hadn’t made demands on the 
United States foreign-aid program. Whatever they had accom- 
plished had been wholly on their own, and that made them 
very independent. 

The Southerner had been no fool. He got the message. Be- 
sides, he liked the idea that Corteguay had no demands to make 
on the United States. It was very refreshing, he said, to find a 
country that chose to stand on its own feet in the great tradition 
of the Americas. Dax was sure that in the back of the congress- 
man’s mind was the tremendous campaign contributions he had 
already received or been promised by friends in the Texas oil 
syndicate. At any rate, the meeting had concluded most satis- 
factorily. The congressman would recommend most strongly to 
the State Department that the United States favor Corteguay’s 
application. 

Dax was so absorbed in his thoughts that he failed to hear the 
bathroom door open. He was not aware that Amparo had come 
into the room until he heard her voice. 

‘What are you doing in there?’ she demanded angrily. 

‘Taking a shower,’ he called sarcastically through the opaque 
glass shower doors. ‘What. the hell did you think I was doing?’ 

‘In the middle of the afternoon?’ 

‘What’s wrong with that?’ 

‘You’ve been with a woman,’ she said accusingly, 'that r -"T- 
man girl.’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous.’ 

'I saw the way she was looking at you at lunch.’ 
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Angrily he turned off the water. There was no point in ex* 
plaining to Amparo that Marlene had actually been with 
Jeremy Hadley. ‘Stop behaving like a jealous campesino. There 
are reasons other than fornication for bathing in the afternoon. 
This is the United States ; water is plentiful here.’ 

He pushed open the glass door and stuck his hand out, grop- 
ing for a towel. He found one on the rack and wrapped it 
around him, then stepped out of the shower. 

Amparo was standing in the doorway watching him. Silently 
he took another towel and began to dry himself. Glancing in 
he mirror, he could see the anger fading from her eyes. 

‘Did the interview go well?’ 

T guess so, but you should have been with me. I never feel 
right with reporters when I’m alone. They seem so . . . superior.’ 

‘All newspapermen seem that way. I think it’s an act. To 
nake you think they know more than they do.’ 

‘What were you doing?’ 

‘I had the meeting with the American congressman. You 
knew about it.’ 

‘It went well?’ 

‘It went well.’ 

She was silent for a moment, ‘I would like a drink.’ 

He met her eyes in the mirror. ‘Ask Fat Cat, he’ll make you 
whatever you want.’ 

‘What was it we had before lunch?’ she asked. ‘That cocktail. 
I liked it.’ 

1 ‘A dry martini.’ 

‘It was good. These gringos know how to make good drinks. 
They do not merely swill straight raw rum.’ 

‘Watch out for them, they are very potent. They sneak up on 
you and cloud your mind and loosen your tongue.’ „ 

‘I had three at lunch, she said. ‘They didn’t bother me. I just 
felt good.’ 

Amparo turned and walked away. Silently Dax finished dry- 
ing himself, then, pulling on a robe, went through the bedroom 
into the living room of his suite. Amparo was standing by the 
window, a martini in her hand, looking down at Park Avenue. 

She turned. ‘There are so many of them.’ 

He nodded. ‘This city alone has three times the population of 
all Corteguay.’ 

‘They live and work together. There is no war here, no ban- 
doleros in the mountains.’ 

‘Not in our sense, but they have their problems. Their crim- 
inals are social, not political.’ 

Amparo turned back to the window. ‘Everyone here has 
automobiles, even the poorest.’ She finished , her drink. ‘Not 
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even Mexico, which I thought very wealthy, was like this. It is a 
very rich country. Now I am beginning to understand what my 
father means when he says wc have a long way to go.’ 

Dax didn’t answer. 

She turned. ‘May I have another of these martinis?’ 

‘I am your escort,’ he said, ‘not your duena.' 

He waited until Fat Cat had brought her another and then 
said, ‘Don’t drink too much, we have an important dinner to- 
night. It would not create a good impression if you were to fall 
asleep in the middle of it.’ 

‘I won’t fall asleep,’ she replied angrily. Her face was slightly 
flushed. 

‘I am going to take a little siesta. I suggest you do the same. It 
will be a long, late night.’ 

Tm not sleepy.’ 

‘Suit yourself. If your highness will excuse me?’ 

‘You don’t have to be sarcastic,’ she said, following him 
through the bedroom door. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed. ‘I’m not being sarcastic. 
I’m just tired.’ 

She watched as he stretched out on the bed. She took another 
sip of her drink. ‘You were with that German woman this after- 
noon!’ 

He smiled up at her. ‘Sec? I warned you about the drink. Al- 
ready it is making your tongue foolish.’ 

‘I am not foolish I’ She stood over the bed looking down at 
him. Her face was quite flushed now. ‘I know about you. If you 
had not already been with a woman you would not allow me 
to stand here like this 1 ’ 

He put his arms behind his head. ‘What do you know about 
me?’ 

‘You forget I sec all the foreign newpapers. They are not like 
the papers in Corteguay, which are not allowed to print any- 
thing bad about you. You have been involved with many 
women.’ 

‘So?’ 

Unexpectedly Amparo felt the tears come to her eyes, and 
she became even angrier. ‘Am I not a woman?’ she demanded. 
‘Is there something the matter with me?’ 

He laughed aloud. ‘You arc very much a woman. There is 
nothing the matter with you. But — ’ 

‘But what?’ 

‘Your father has entrusted you to my care. It is qur'' f 1 
of honor. How do you think he would feel if he was t 
that I betrayed that trust?’ 

‘You are not smiling when you say that? You are sen 
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‘Yes.’ 

Suddenly she began to laugh. ‘My father is right, you are the 
best diplomat Corteguay ever had.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

She looked down at him. ‘You know damn well what I mean! 
Why do you think my father threw us together on this trip if not 
in the hope that we would become involved?’ 

Dax didn’t answer. For the first time he thought about it. It 
was exactly what the devious old bandolero might do. The 
direct approach would always be too simple for him. 

‘It is over between us,’ Dax said, ‘he knows that.’ 

She stared at him. ‘That is really the reason, isn’t it? You 
have never forgiven me for what happened.’ 

‘There was nothing to forgive.’ 

‘It was not my idea to deceive you ; my father insisted. I 
wanted to tell you.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter.’ 

‘It does matter,’ she insisted, 'now. Then it didn’t.’ Abruptly 
she finished her drink. ‘It always was you. But I was young 
then, and you were never there. So I fell in love with a man 
who reminded me of you, and my father had him murdered. 
After you left there was nothing, no one. When I learned of 
your marriage I cried all night.’ 

‘You don’t have to tell me all this.’ 

‘I have to tell you,’ she replied, almost harshly. ‘How long 
must I be punished? How long must I bear the pain of your 
thinking that I tried to deceive you?’ 

" He didn’t answer. 

She sank to her knees beside the bed. Putting the empty cock- 
tail glass on the floor, she pulled his robe away. He felt her tiny 
hot kisses, and the power flooded into him. She captured him; 
her sharp teeth scraped him. 

Abruptly he sank his hands into her hair and twisted her face 
up to him. ‘Amparo’ — his voice was harsh, his eyes searching— 
‘it is not the gringo liquor in you?’ 

She looked at him almost shyly. ‘It is not the liquor,’ she ans- 
wered in a low voice, ‘nor is it my father. This is for me. He 
will never know.’ 

He still held her in his firm grip, his eyes demanding the truth. 

*A few minutes ago you said it was over between us,’ she 
whispered, ‘but you were wrong. It never began.’ She pulled his 
hand from her cheek and buried her lips in its palm. He scarcely 
felt the movement of her lips. ‘Now it begins.’ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Marcel picked up the telephone on his desk, and the secretary in 
his office downtown answered immediately. ‘Anything special 
this morning?’ he asked. 

‘No. Mr Campion. I kept the morning free as you suggested.’ 

‘Good. I should be at the office before lunch.’ 

‘Lf anything comes up can I reach you at Mr Schacter’s 
office?’ 

‘No, I don’t want to be disturbed there.’ 

Marcel put down the telephone and went through the private 
side entrance where his car and chaufTeur were waiting. He 
paused for a moment and looked back at the gray stone build- 
ing. A glow of pride came over him. It was one of the last 
decent town houses on Park Avenue. And a comer too. 

Fortunately it was not large enough to house an embassy or 
the price would have been prohibitive. Still, it was more than 
large enough for him. Thirteen rooms. The agent had laughed 
cmbarrassedly. ‘Some people think it’s an unlucky number.’ 

Marcel had laughed, remembering all the gamblers who had 
fetishes about the number. One number had been the same as 
any other for him. The house did just as well on the lucky num- 
bers as it did on the unlucky ones, ‘I don’t mind. I’m not 
superstitious.’ 

The deal had been made, and he had moved in even before 
the workmen had finished the renovation. He couldn’t wait to 
get out of the hotel to which he had moved after his separation 
from his wife. He had the feeling that too much about his 
private affairs filtered back to her and her father. Hotel em- 
ployees were very susceptible to bribes. 

Another thing he liked was the private entrance. Through it 
he could go directly up to his quarters, if he so desired, without 
passing through the rest of the house. This was most useful 
when he didn’t particularly care to have his servants know his 
comings and goings, or the identity of certain of his guests. 

Marcel had no illusions about himself. He had not suddenly 
become more attractive merely because his name was con- 
stantly in the newspapers. It was the money, purely and simply. 
It was amazing how attractive that made him. 

Anna, her father, and their lawyers were already waiting for 
him when he arris’ed at his attorney’s office. ‘Good mornirm,’ he 
said pleasantly. 

Anna didn’t answer, she merely stared, a sullen 
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Schacter got to his feet. 'Don’t move,’ he said. ‘My client and 
nil go into another office.’ 

Marcel looked at Schacter as the door closed behind them, 
hat do you think?’ 

Schacter nodded confidently. ‘We got them. I just hope the in- 
rmation you gave me about Corteguayan law is correct.’ 
Marcel smiled. ‘If it’s not,’ he said, ‘I’m sure I can arrange 
i necessary legislation. And that would be much less ex- 
nsive than Amos’ demands.’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

11 go to Paris for my wedding gown,’ Amparo said,. ‘and 
)m there Dax and I will go on a grand tour of Europe.’ 
‘You’re not going anywhere,’ el Presidente replied quietly, 
ju are staying here. Your gown will be made locally as your 
ather’s was.’ 

Amparo walked over to the front of his desk and stared 
iwn at him. 'What gown of my mother’s?’ she asked sarcastic- 
y . ' You were never married.’ 

‘That has nothing to do with it ; your mother never went to 
iris for a gown.’ 

‘How could she?’ Amparo retorted. ‘You were even afraid to 
t her out of the house for fear she might leave you.’ 

El Presidente got to his feet. 'You will call in a dressmaker; - 
>u will remain here. There is much for you to do — ’ 

‘I have done enough already! Now I want to see what the 
st of the world is like. I don’t have to stay here and wallow in 
e filth along with the campesinos.’ 

‘Don’t forget that you owe your exalted position to the cam- 
pesinos!’ the old man roared. ‘Who gave you the name la 
princesat They did. Who set you up as an example to Corte- 
guayan women? The campesinos.’ 

‘So I must spend the rest of my life being eternally grateful to 
them?’ 

‘Exactly. You do not belong to yourself, you belong to the 
people.’ 

‘I might as well be in prison.’ Suddenly a new thought struck 
her. ‘You mean I am to remain here while my husband goes 
gallivanting all over the world?’ 

El Presidente nodded. ‘He has his job to do just as you have 
yours.’ 

Amparo began to laugh. ‘You must be out of your mind. You 
know what kind of man he is ; women don’t leave him alone. At 
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a party in New York, out of the twelve women there he had 
been to bed with eleven of them.’ 

El Presidentc was suddenly curious. ‘He told you that?’ 

‘Of course not, but I am no fool. I can tell from the way 
a woman acts whether she has been to bed with a particular 
man.’ 

El Presidents was thoughtful for a moment. 'The twelfth 
woman — what was she like?’ 

Amparo stared at him. ‘Too old, much too old.’ 

‘You’re a fool,’ he said, ‘the marriage will be good for you. 
You know how the people feel about Dax. They worship him. 
Just as they do you.’ 

‘It will be no good,’ she said darkly. ‘Not for him nor for me. 
We’re too much alike. We’re physical people.’ 

‘Don't talk like that!’ he shouted angry again. ‘Remember, 
you’re a lady.’ 

She glared at him. ‘How can I be with your blood in me? 
Look at you. At your age most men would be glad to sit down 
in the evening with a cigar and a brandy. But no, you must have 
a new woman every week.’ 

He glared back. ‘Men are different.’ 

‘You think so?’ she taunted. ‘What makes you think I am not 
my mother all over again? And you know how she was.’ 

He was suddenly silent. After a moment, he said, ‘I would 
have married her if she had lived.’ 

‘I don’t believe you. If she had lived she would have fared no 
better than all the others. You would have tired of her and 
thrown her out.’ 

He thought for a moment. ‘I have changed my mind. You will 
be married within the week, and Dax will not go to Paris. In- 
stead I shall send him to Korea with the battalions I have prom- 
ised the United Nations.’ 

Amparo jumped to her feet angrily. ‘He will be killed. He is 
no soldier.’ 

‘He will be perfectly safe,’ cl Presidentc replied. ‘Colonels 
never get killed, they remain safely behind the lines at their 
headquarters. At least then you won’t have to worry about him. 
There arc no attractive women there.’ 

‘If there are. he will find them,’ Amparo said sullenly. Then 
she noticed the look on his face. ‘You would like to see him 
killed, wouldn’t you? He has become too popular.’ 

El Presidentc met her eyes steadily. ‘How can you say that? 
Dax is like my own son.’ 

‘You arc some father,’ she said sarcastically. ‘It is not enough 
to marry him off to me ; no, that might make him even more 
popular. So you send him off to get killed.’ 
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El P resident e ignored her accusations as if he hadn’t 'heard 
• them. He glanced at his. watch. ‘Come, it is time for us to get 
dressed. The ceremonies are due to begin at three o’clock.’ 

‘We are a big-shot country now. The people must see how im- 
portant we are to the Naciones U nidus.' 

‘We are important. The Secretary General does not visit each 
new nation when it is admitted.’ 

‘It is not the Secretary General who is coming, it is only Iris 
assistant.’ 

‘What difference does that make?’ he retorted. The campe- 
sinos wifi not know the difference.’ 

Amparo got to her feet. ‘I need a drink, my mouth feels dirty.’, 

‘It is too early in the day for you to drink. It is not yet noon.’ 

‘Then I will not drink mm,’ she answered lightly. ‘I will drink 
a norteamericano drink called a martini. It is one o’clock in 
New York.’ 

El Presidente watched as she walked to the door. He spoke 
just before she opened it. ‘Amparo?’ 

She looked back at him. ‘Yes, Father.’ 

He was silent for a moment, staring into her eyes. ‘Trust me.’ 

Amparo’s head rose as if she were thinking about what he had 
said. Then she answered but there was a kind of hopelessness in 
her voice. ‘How can I, when I dare not even trust myself?’ 

* * * 

A man shuffled along the crowded streets, his worn dark suit 
hanging loosely on his emaciated frame. He kept his face 
Averted, his eyes looking downward toward the ground, for they 
were not yet accustomed to the bright sun of day after the man 
months in the tiny dark cell. He moved awkwardly in a kind o 
old man’s shuffle because the broken leg had not set evenly, an 
■ he kept his right hand in his pocket to hide the ugly, twistec 
broken fingers that were too repulsive for even his own eyes. 

A passerby bumped into him and he apologized, revealing ; 
mouth empty of teeth. The guards had knocked them out sav 
agely with their rifle butts. He saw the expression on the passer 
by’s face and quickly he averted his face again. Moving aim 
Iessly he allowed himself to be caught up in the flow of tin 
crowd and carried along. 

He was free, though he didn’t quite believe it yet. It had al 
come too suddenly, too unexpectedly. Just that morning thi 
heavy steel door to his cell had opened. He had been lying on tb< 
small heap of rags that constituted his bed, and instinctively hf 
had tried to make himself smaller as he peered up at the guard 
Dully he had wondered what they were going to do to him now 
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A small bundle had thumped to the floor beside him. 'There 
are your clothes. Put them on.’ 

He did not move, wondering what trickery they were up to 
now. Brutally the guard kicked him. 'You heard me, get 
dressed!’ 

Slowly, on his hands and knees, he crawled over to the 
bundle. He couldn’t undo the knots in the string because of his 
maimed right hand. The guard swore and bent over. A knife 
flashed and the cord fell apart. 

Trembling, he picked up the pants and studied them. They 
were not his : his suit had been new when they brought him in. 
These were old and faded and dirty and torn. He looked up at 
the guard. 

"Hurry up! I haven’t got all day.’ 

As quickly as he could he got into the clothes. At last he was 
dressed. The guard grabbed him by the shoulder and pushed 
him toward the door. ‘Outside!’ 

He half stumbled through into the corridor, and stood there 
waiting until the guard had locked the cell door. He had diffi- 
culty keeping up as they marched down the cell block. 

Purposely he kept his mind blank until they had passed the 
stairway that led to the subterranean interrogation rooms. 
Only then did he allow himself to speculate about where they 
were going. At least there was to be no torture this time. Some- 
how the possibility that they might be taking him to his execu- 
tion did not disturb him. Death seemed preferable to the room 
downstairs. 

They passed through the steel door at the end of the cell 
block and turned down the corridor. Silently he followed the 
guard into the office of the warden. 

A burly sergeant major looked up as they came in. ‘Is he the 
last?’ 

'Sir 

* Bueno .’ The sergeant looked up at him, his face cold 
and impassive, then down at the sheet of paper on the desk. 
‘You are prisoner 10,614, otherwise known as Jose Montez?’ 

'Si, cxcclcncia' he mumbled. 

The sergeant major pushed the paper toward him. ‘Sign this.* 

He tried to pick up the pen. But the fingers of his right hand 
were of no use to him. He looked at the sergeant major ques- 
tioningly. 

‘Use your left hand, make a mark. You probably can’t write 
anyway.’ 

Silently Jose picked up the pen and made a cross at the bot- 
tom. The sergeant major picked up tire sheet of paper^nd 
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studied it. He nodded and cleared his throat. The short speech 
sounded as if it had been learned by rote. . • 

‘In accordance with the wishes and the kindly beneficence of 
el Presidente, you are hereby granted amnesty for your politi- 
cal crimes in honor of the occasion of our acceptance this day 
into the United Nations. You are hereby released on your 
honor upon signing a written pledge of loyalty to the govern- 
ment. You hereby solemnly swear that you will no longer in- 
dulge in acts against the government under the penalty of the 
forfeit of your life.’ 

The sergeant major looked at the guard. ‘Escort him to the 
front gate.’ 

He .stood there dully, uncomprehendingly, until one of the 
other guards shoved him. Then he began to understand. He 
was being freed. 

‘ Gracias , cxcclencia! Unexpectedly the tears began to come 
to his eyes and he tried to blink them away. ‘Gracias' 

The guard shoved him again, and he followed him down the 
corridor and out into the huge courtyard. The harsh sun 
burned into his eyes. Not until then did he remember the hat he 
still had in his hand and he jammed it down on his head so the 
brim would shield his eyes. 

They crossed the courtyard and stopped in front of the huge 
steel gate. ‘This is the last,’ the guard yelled up to the man in the 
tower. 

‘It is about time. It is not easy opening and closing this 
bloody gate.’ 

’ Slowly and with much creaking it rose up into the tower. 
Josd stood there watching but even when the gate was com- 
pletely open he did not move. 

The guard pushed him again. ‘Vaya!’ 

He turned to look at the guard. 

The guard laughed. ‘He doesn’t want to leave us. He likes us,’ 
he called up to the tower. 

The man in the tower laughed. The guard gave Jos6 another 
shove and spun him halfway through the gate. 'Vaya! I have 
not got all day.’ 

He stood there on the outer side of the opening, staring as 
the huge gate lowered. Finally it settled into the ground with a 
loud clang, but still he stood there. 

'Vaya!' the guard shouted. 'Vaya!' He made a threatening 
gesture with his carbine. 

Josd turned suddenly and broke into an awkward run. He 
moved desperately, clumsily, the sudden fear of a bullet in his 
back almost choking him. The burst of laughter from the 
guards followed along behind him. 
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He ran until he could no longer hear their laughter, until the 
breath was rasping in his throat and he was spent. Then he sank 
into the shade at the base of a building, slumped against the 
cool stone. There was nothing but the frightened beating of his 
heart sounding in his cars. He closed his eyes and rested. After 
a while he got to his feet and began to walk. 

There was an air of gay fiesta about the city. Everywhere 
flags were flying. Corteguayan flags and the banners of the 
United Nations, side by side. And in every other window was a 
picture of cl Presidente, smiling and resplendent in his be- 
mcdaled uniform. But Josd felt no part of it. He merely drifted 
with the flow of the crowd. Soon they were in the great square 
in the center of the city in front of the Palacio del Presidente. 

The people were screaming as he came to an abrupt stop. 
There was no longer room for him to move. He looked up and 
a sudden cold chill came into him. He could taste the bitter bile 
of hatred rising up into his throat. The two of them were there 
on the balcony in front of him. 

El Presidente, his medals glistening in the sun, and his whore- 
bitch daughter, her blond hair giving the lie to her birth. Next 
to her stood a man he did not know, a Negro but a gringo by 
the cut of his clothes. Beside him stood Amparo’s smiling, 
deceitful fumed, awkward in the new uniform tunic of a colonel. 

I should have killed them when I had the chance, lie thought 
bitterly. Now, if I had the gun . . . but even now what good 
would it do me? The hand that cannot grasp even a pen could 
not hold a gun, much less aim it and pull the trigger. 

He turned and began to push his way through the crowd. 
Someday he would kill them, though. He would learn to use his 
left hand. To write. And to shoot a pistol. But first he must get 
home to the mountains. There he could find shelter and rest and 
regain his strength. There he would find friends and sym- 
pathizers. 

Then a cold realization ran through his mind. By now they 
must know of his betrayal, that he had screamed their names 
when his fingers were crushed in the press. He had tried to still 
his tongue but the pain had opened his mouth. 

He stopped and leaned against a building, trembling, but 
after a moment he regained control of himself. They would not 
know of his betrayal. By now they must all be dead. If any of 
them were still alive he would not have been let out of prison. 

Slowly he began to walk again. A sense of relief flooded 
through him. Better they were all dead. This way no one would 
know. He would have another chance. And this time he would 
not fail. 
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Book Five 

FASHION AND POLITICS 




CHAPTER ONE 


When Dax came out the doors of American Supreme Head- 
quarters in Tokyo the two soldiers saluted him smartly. Neg- 
ligently he returned their salute and walked down the steps. A 
boy passed him carrying a bundle of the latest edition of Stars 
and Stripes. The headlines shouted of another battle in Korea. 
Dax was standing there on the sidewalk, looking across the 
busy street at the Emperor’s palace, when Fat Cat came up. 

'We go home?’ Fat Cat asked. 

Dax nodded absently, still looking at the palace. ‘We go 
home. They do not need us any more.’ 

‘They never needed us, they didn’t want us to begin with.’ 

‘HI Presidente promised them a battalion. Perhaps if he had 
kept his promise — ’ 

‘HI Presidente makes many promises. Now the war in Korea 
is almost over. The new American President will make the 
peace and we still will not have fought.’ 

Dax turned to look at him. ‘Have there not been enough wars 
for you already?’ 

Fat Cat shrugged. ‘What else is there for a man to do? He 
fucks or he fights. Each makes him better for the other.’ 

Dax turned and looked back at the palace. 'I wonder what he 
thinks about in there. It must seem more a prison than a palace 
to him.' 

‘He is lucky, they let him live. But I am snre if he does think 
he has only one regret. That he did not win.' Fat Cat took a 
package out of his pocket and began to roll a cigarette. ‘Now he 
is a god only to his flowers and butterflies.’ 

‘Come on, let’s go back to the hotel. I want to get out of this 
uniform. I am tired of playing soldier in an army that docs not 
exist.’ 

The army existed. Dax had realized that on the day of his 
marriage to Amparo. But not for export. 

The soldiers had lined the streets in front of his house that 
morning — the streets leading to the cathedral in which the 
ceremony took place; the streets through which they drove in 
the big black armor-plated car of cl Presidente to his palace, 
where the reception was held, and then along the new high- 
vay out to the airport. They even stood along the airstrip where 
the specially chartered American plane was waiting to take 
Dax and Amparo on their honeymoon. 1 - 

What had been the first-class sccUon 
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decorated as a living room. There were several comfortable 
armchairs spread about and two banquettes that could serve a: 
beds curved around the dividing wall that separated them from 
the other passengers. There was a card table, small collet 
tables next to the chairs, and a bar set up in the forward sectior 
just aft of the galley. And on the opposite side was a small cur- 
tained dressing room, complete with vanity table and chair anc 
a private door into the lavatory. 

When they reached fifteen thousand feet, the seat-belt sigr 
went off and the hostess in her neat blue uniform came intc 
their compartment. ‘We will be in Mexico City in approxim 
ately four hours. If there is anything you want please ring foi 
me.’ 

‘Would you have my maid come forward?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

Amparo looked at Dax. ‘I’ve got to get out of these clothes 
I'm dying. The heat has stuck them to me like glue.’ 

Dax nodded. He got to his feet. ‘I will present my compli- 
ments to the captain while you’re changing.’ 

When he returned about a half hour later the compartaenl 
was dark, the curtains drawn. In the dim light he saw Amparc 
lying on the banquette wrapped in a silk robe. Her eyes wen 
closed, and a half-empty bottle of champagne stood in a nearb) 
ice bucket. 

Dax stood for a moment looking down at her. The silk clunt 
to her body ; obviously there was nothing under it. Quietly hi 
took off his jacket and threw it into a chair, then pulled at hi: 
tie and began to open his shirt. Then he noticed that her eye 
had opened and she was looking up at him. 

‘I was beginning to wonder if you would ever come back. : 
thought I might have to fly to Mexico City alone.’ 

A choked cry of pain rose in her throat and she thrust her 
self towards him. 

‘With me you are not la princesa he said harshly, ‘you an 
my wife.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Amparo said quickly, her arms reaching up fo: 
him. ‘You are my husband and I am your slave. Without you i 
am nothing, not even a woman.’ 

He stood very still, his eyes searching her face. ‘Rememte 
that.’ 

‘I will,’ she cried wildly, ‘I will ! Now give me yourself be for* 
I die of the distance between us! ’ 

Mexico City. Miami. New York. Rome. London. Paris. Lis 
bon. Then home. For three months it was the most publi< 
honeymoon of the year. Everywhere they went the reporter! 


and photographers besieged them. There was scarcely a news- 
paper or magazine in the world which did not feature their pic- 
tures. 

From Rome came the famous picture of Amparo, kneeling 
to kiss the Pope’s ring, her blond hair falling, forward from be- 
neath the black lace veil, her eyes turned up as he smiled gently 
down at her. 

Afterward, in her suite at the Hasslcr, Dax teased her. T 
didn’t know you were such a religious.’ 

‘I’m not.’ 

He tossed the evening paper before her. The picture was on 
the front page. ‘You look as if you were in a rapture.’ 

She laughed suddenly. ‘I was.’ 

’What?’ 

‘He was so pure it was the most exciting thing I ever experi- 
enced.’ 

Dax stared at her, shaking his head. 'I’ll never understand 
women.’ 

Amparo came over and threw her arms around him. She 
kissed his cheek. 'Don't try, it’s better that way.’ 

Dax turned her face up to his and looked into her eyes. ‘You 
haven’t changed much from the little girl 1 once knew.’ 

Amparo kissed him lightly on the lips. 'It’s so wonderful. I 
wish we never had to go home.’ 

Hut it was Paris where Amparo really came into her own. All 
the other cities were exciting, but they were cities masculine in 
concept and merely tolerant of women. Paris was a woman’s 
city. The very air seemed to contain the perfume of woman, 
which even the stench of the automobiles could not erase. The 
grace, the beauty, the style, the very tempo was feminine. 

Amparo discovered Paris and Paris discovered her. She was 
the kind of woman who belonged there — haughty, autocratic, 
imperious, with the wide excited eyes of a jeunc fillc and the 
demanding sensuous mouth of a femme du mondc. She was the 
center of attraction wherever she went. At dinner. At the 
theater. Even at the oldest and haughtiest of couturiers they fell 
all over themselves trying to please her. 

For once Dax was content to stand quietly to one side while 
Amparo basked in the limelight. It was at one of the receptions 
that a familiar voice came from behind him. 'She is very beauti- 
ful.' 

He turned, smiling. It was Giselle, holding out her hands to 
him. He took them in his and kissed her once on each check, 
French fashion. ‘Thank you. You arc looking qu : “— J oveIy 
yourself.’ 
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Giselle shook her head slightly. ‘Not like her ; already there 
are .lines around my mouth, my eyes.’ 

‘Nonsense, you are as beautiful as ever.’ 

‘Don’t lie to me, Dax.’ She smiled. ‘I am a professional. My 
face is my business.’ 

‘Then only you can see such lines. The rest of the world must 
be blind.’ 

Giselle turned away from him and looked toward Amparo 
again. ‘Are you happy with her, Dax? Is it she you always 
wanted?’ 

‘I am happy.’ 

‘You did not answer all my question.’ 

He stared at her silently. 

‘All right,’ she said after a moment. ‘I had no right to ask.’ 

A waiter came by with a tray full of glasses filled with cham- 
pagne. Dax lifted off two and held out one to her. He raised his. 
‘To those who care.’ 

She emptied her glass quickly and put it down. ‘I must go.’ 

‘But you just arrived.’ 

‘I forgot,’ she said, ‘I have another appointment.’ She turned 
to leave, then abruptly turned back to him. There was a trace of 
tears in her eyes. ‘Before you leave Paris I would like to see you 
once more.’ 

Dax started to answer but she stopped him with her hand. 

‘Not like this ; at my apartment. I know you can’t get away in 
the evenings but I am still in the same place. You used to know 
how to find your way there in the mornings.’ 

Then she was gone, and he was left staring after her. 

/ Later Amparo broke away from her group and came ov 
‘Who was that woman you were talking to7’ 

‘Giselle d’Arcy, the movie star.’ 

‘I know that,’ she said impatiently. ‘What was she to you?’ 

Dax stared at her. After a moment he answered, ‘She was r 
mistress during the war.’ 

‘You’re not thinking of seeing her again, are you?’ 

He smiled. ‘Not seriously. But now that you mention it, it’s 
not such a bad idea.’ 

‘If you do, I’ll kill y r ou,’ she whispered fiercely. ‘She’s still in 
love with you.’ 

He laughed aloud. But when they left Paris he still had not 
gone to see Giselle. 

Three days after they returned to Corteguay the North 
Koreans crossed the 38th parallel. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Amparo came storming into her father’s office, brushing aside 
the two soldiers at the door as if they did not exist. Slamming 
the door behind her, sfie crossed the room to cl Presidente’s 
desk. 'You’re sending him to New York ! ’ she said angrily. 

El Prcsidcntc shrugged. ‘He must go there before Korea, I 
explained that to you.’ 

‘Alone?’ 

He nodded. 

"I told you I wouldn’t let him go alone ! ’ 

‘He has his work to do.’ 

‘You know what will happen.’ She began to shout. ‘I warned 
you about what kind of man he is! ’ 

‘So?’ Her father’s voice was without interest. ‘That is your 
problem, not mine.’ 

‘I am going with him 1 ’ 

For the first time since Amparo had come into the room cl 
Prcsidcntc reacted. He got to his feet and walked around the 
desk toward her. 'You will stay here and do your own job 1 ’ 

‘I will not! You are trying to ruin my marriage just as you 
have ruined everything in my life 1 If he goes tomorrow, I go 
with him!’ 

He moved quickly, unexpectedly. One hand caught her by the 
; arm, spinning her around, the other came up swiftly against the 
• side of her face, knocking her to the floor. She started to get 
up. but he placed a heavy boot on her chest, the toe against her 
neck. 




‘I have eight hundred men available,’ Dax continued, 'trained 
jungle fighters- In a short time there will be two thousand. But 
they are of no use until they have been taught the use of the 
new weapons. El Presidents wishes to help the cause of the 
United Nations but he does not wish to send men who arc ill- 
equipped.' 

The aide turned and looked out the window. Night had 
come swiftly. He sighed. ‘Halfway across the globe from here 
men are fighting a small war so that there will not be a bigger 
one. I wonder how many small wars we shall have to fight be- 
fore there is peace?’ 

Dax did not answer. 

The aide swung his chair back around. ‘Eight hundred men, 
you said?’ 

Dax nodded. 

The aide thought for a moment. ‘Perhaps something can be 
done.’ His voice was definite now that he had come to a deci- 
sion. Even a small force from a South American country might 
have an important psychological effect. ‘I will assign you to my 
staff and send you to Tokyo as you suggest. Meanwhile 1 shall 
see what I can do to obtain the new weapons for your men.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘I suggest that if you have any influential friends in the 
United States government you try to enlist their aid.’ 

‘I understand.’ Dax knew the general was fully aware who 
his friends were. ‘I shall certainly ask their assistance.' 

The aide got to his feet. The meeting was over. ‘Of course, 
you realize that if you arc unable to convince MacArthur there 
is nothing further I can do?’ 

Dax, too, got to his feet. ‘I understand that also.’ 

‘Good.’ The aide nodded and held out his hand. ‘I shall have 
your orders drawn. You should have them before the week is 
out.’ 

Dax smiled. ‘Things go well then?’ 

Marcel's expression darkened. ‘Things arc not always as they 
seem. I have enemies.* 

Dax looked at his father’s former clerk. Power and wealth 
had not seemingly added to Marcel’s sense of security. If any- 
thing, he seemed more nervous and secretive than ever. ‘A man 
like you must expect to make a few enemies.’ 

Marcel stared back at him. ‘Those I know about I can deal 
with. But there are those whose identity remains hidden. There 
is much resentment and jealousy because of my success. 1 am 
convinced that many arc plotting against me.’ 

’Nonsense.' 
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Danis looked st Marcel as they sat down, and made a weary 
gesture. ‘As usual, I was magnificent. But that tenor! I told 
Bing as I came offstage, never again. Either he goes or I do.’ 

In the center of the big room the orchestra blared. The dance 
floor was jammed and a faint haze of smoke that even the air- 
conditioning could not wholly eliminate hung over the dimly 
lit room. Dax sat at the table alone, drawing on a cigarette, 
watching Dania Farkas and Marcel. 

The tall blond girl moving toward a table behind her 
escort stopped suddenly. ‘Dax?’ 

Dax looked up. He smiled suddenly and got to his feet. ‘Sue 
Ann.’ 

‘It is you, Dax. What in the world are you doing in that uni- 
form?’ 

He smiled again. ‘I’ve been drafted.’ 

‘Arc you alone?* 

He shook his head. ‘No, I’m with Marcel Campion and 
Dania Farkas.’ 

Sue Ann's eyes followed his gesture and picked them out on 
the dance floor. ‘You’re alone,’ she said definitely, ‘I’ll join you.’ 

‘But your escort?’ 

*A nothing, a real bore. He’s one of Daddy’s trust lawyers. I 
had nothing better to do.’ 

At her gesture, her escort walked back to her. ‘Yes, Miss 
Daley?’ 

‘I ran into an old friend,’ she said imperiously, ‘I hope you 
won’t mind if I join him?' 

‘I won’t in the least mind,’ he replied quickly, almost too 
quickly. 'I’ll say good night then.’ 

Dax made room for Sue Ann on the banquette, and as she 
sat a waiter put down a champagne glass, which the wine 
steward quickly filled. Sue Ann looked at Dax approvingly. 
'You look marvelous in that uniform. What a perfect piece of 
casting. I wonder why no one ever thought of it before.’ 

Dax laughed. 'El President c decided that in time of war a 
uniform looks more impressive.* 

’I’m impressed. What arc you — a general or something?’ 

‘No, merely a lowly colonel. There is only one general in our 
army, cl Prcsidcntc himself.’ 

'Your wife? Is she with you?’ 

'No, there is too much for her to do at home. El Presidcntc, 
her father, thought it best she remain. And your-^-w husband?’ 

Sue Ann shrugged. ‘A stupid boy; we wer- :cd over a 
month ago. I don’t seem to have much 
How come you never wanted to marry m 
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He laughed. ‘You never asked me.’ 

‘Is that the only reason?’ 

‘Yes. You see, I have a secret. I’m shy.’ 

‘And I’m stupid. I really asked for that one. But I shan't 
make the same mistake twice. Next time I’ll ask.’ 

‘How do you know there’ll be a next time?’ 

‘I know you and I know women. I’ve wanted you just sit- 
ting here rubbing my leg against yours. If your wife is the kind 
of woman who can let you go away alone, even on her father’s, 
irders, there’ll be a next time.’ 

‘You’re all wrong,’ he said, still smiling. 

‘No, I’m not I can wait. You’re going to be my next hus- 
>and.’ Suddenly a mischievous grin came to her lips. ‘Now that 
everything’s all settled and we’re formally engaged, let’s get the 
tell out of here and go someplace and find a bed I ’ 

Over Marcel’s head Dania had seen Sue Ann come to the 
able and sit down next to Dax. An almost instant resentment 
an through her which had nothing to do with Dax. In a way 
ihe did not like him either; he was the kind of man she had 
ilways resented. Positive, sexual, and sure of himself with 
vomen. But her real resentment was directed at Sue Ann. 

The blond hair, the blue eyes, the fair skin. The casual sen- 
suality and the awareness of her importance. There had always 
been girls like that in the schools that she had gone to, in the 
world to which she aspired. Girls who had to do absolutely 
aothing to get what she had had to struggle so desperately for. 
i Dania had always been the dark one, the Greek girl, the one 
with the accent, the tall, skinny, unattractive child with the 
strange complexion. And they were the goddesses — the blond 
leaders, the ones the boys always ran after. And then one day 
when she was about twelve something had happened. 

She had begun to bleed, and the strange-sounding voice had 
suddenly taken on a richness. It burst forth from her throat and 
soared beautifully and majestically above the others in the 
class. Abruptly the teacher had silenced the singing and peered 
down from the platform through her steel-rimmed glasses. 
‘Who was that?’ 

Dania remained silent, afraid that she had done something 
wrong. 

‘Who was that?’ the teacher repeated. 

Several of the others turned and looked at Dania. She could 
no longer hide. She stepped forward. ‘It was me.’ 

The teacher stared at her unbelievingly, wondering what sort 
of miracle had touched this strange plain girl and transformed 
her. ‘You will come back after school with your mother.’ 
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There it began. The years of struggle. The study and self- 
denial. By the time she was seventeen Dania realized that she 
would never be beautiful. But her breasts filled out with the 
exercises, and she took on some of the dramatic depths of the 
music she was studying. Bit by bit this began to rdlect itself in 
her makeup and her dress. She learned to accentuate her best 
feature, her eyes, which were large and dark. And she trained 
her hair down over her brow to disguise her height, and shaded 
her cheekbones because they were too high and prominent. A 
pale lipstick made her mouth appear less wide. 

At first there were many men, for Dania was aware that her 
mother could never furnish the money necessary to complete 
her musical training. But they did not reach her. It was almost 
as if from a distance she watched them writhe and spend them- 
selves upon her, then took from them the little they had to 
offer. Then there was one, and that he was thirty years older 
did not matter. He was fifty-five, but rich enough to afford all 
that remained to be done. More important, he was well enough 
connected to make it possible. She was twenty when they mar- 
ried. 

In her own way Dania had been honest enough with him. 
There was to be nothing between them but music, nothing that 
might interfere or distract her from her career. Blinded by her 
talent, he humbly forswore the few remaining years of his man- 
hood and not once in the ten years of their marriage bad they 
ever gone to bed together. 

There were other men, and he knew it. Like the tenor who 
had got her the role of Carmen at La Scab, or the famous 
composer-conductor who brought her to the Metropolitan in 
New York. Now Dania was thirty and needed no one, not even 
him, and even this he accepted. He was content that she bore 
his name and he could bask in the bright sun of her talent. 

But now Dania was no longer content. She thought she could 
detect the first faint traces of a weakening in her voice and sud- 
denly she was filled with the fear that when it did go she would 
have nothing, that she would be condemned to spending the 
rest of her life in genteel splendour with an old man. 

It was then that she had met Marcel. In him, already rich, 
already powerful, Dania saw traces of herself. The same selfish 
greeds and desires. That he was married and had children did 
not matter ; she as an artist was above such things. What d;f. 
matter was that he like all the others was subservient to 
talent, and that he mistook her passion and fire upon a stare 
abo a sexual capacity. 

Nile waited confidently. Marcel obtained his d 
had thought he would. But then somethin? 
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not ask her to divorce her husband and marry him. He seemed 
quite content to drift along as they had. Diana realized there 
were many problems besetting him, and after a while she 
settled into a routine of watchful waiting. That he would 
marry her in time she had no doubt. Meanwhile there would be 
nothing lost since she still had her husband in reserve. 

Over Marcel’s head she saw Dax and Sue Ann talking and 
laughing. Suddenly Dania was bored with his mechanical 
dancing. She tapped Marcel on the shoulder. ‘Come, let us sit 
down. I am tired.’ 

Tm sorry,’ Dax apologized, ‘but I must go. I have an early 
plane to catch for Boston in the morning.’ 

‘But it’s scarcely three o’clock,’ Marcel protested. 

‘I know, but I have a lunch appointment with James Hadley.’ 

‘I’m tired too,’ Dania said suddenly. ‘It’s been a long day, 
Marcel, let’s go.’ 

Suddenly Marcel became stubborn. 'No, I wish to stay.’ 

Dania stared at him. She knew instantly that he was trying to 
assert himself. Well, this was as much her game as his. ‘Stay 
then,’ she said, rising. ‘The world does not have to stay up ail 
night merely because you can’t sleep.’ 

‘I’ll have to go too,’ Sue Ann said. 

Marcel looked up at them, from one to the other. Suddenly 
his eyes were hooded and veiled. ‘AH right,’ he replied, his 
voice unexpectedly soft, ‘take my limousine. But teU the chauf- 
. feur to come back for me after he drops you off.’ 

Dax settled into the back seat of the big car between the two 
of them. The chauffeur turned and looked back questioningly. 
‘You can drop me off first,’ Dax said. ‘The consulate is nearest.’ 

The chauffeur nodded, and the window between him and the 
back seat rolled up. ‘You don’t mind?’ Dax asked. 

The two women shook their heads. 

He was reaching for a cigarette when he felt their hands. 
Dania on his right, Sue Ann on his left. He smiled to himself 
in the darkness. 

They stared across him in surprise. They leaned forward to 
look down at him, then at each other. 

Dax laughed aloud. He raised his hands and placed one on 
each of their heads pontifically. ‘Bless you, my children.’ 
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CHAPTER THREE 


James Hadley leaned back in the chair. ‘You have already 
spoken to Jeremy about Usis?’ 

Dax nodded. ‘He said lie would give me all the help he could. 
But he suggested that you might be able to do even more. 
That’s why I came to see you.’ 

Hadley glanced out the window at the rain, then back at 
Dax. ‘Perhaps I can.’ He leaned forward unexpectedly. ‘Did 
Jeremy tell you that he is leaving politics?’ 

‘No.’ Dax was surprised. ‘He said nothing about it to me.’ 
'Well, lie is; at least, elective politics. He is more interested 
in going into the State Department. The rough and tumble of 
the other docs not appeal to him.’ 

‘Surely that is not the only reason?’ 

Hadley grinned ruefully. ‘No, Jeremy has made up his mind 
to marry the German girl. And he knows that the voters would 
never vote for a congressman with a foreign wife, especially a 
divorcee, in Catholic Boston.' 

Dax did not answer. There was a moment’s silence, then 
Hadley continued. ‘Jeremy has pledged his support to Jack 
Kennedy. Kennedy will go for the Senate in fifty-two, the vice 
presidency in fifty six, the presidency in sixty. Jeremy prom- 
ised him he would go down the line.’ 

Dax felt a wave of pity for the old man. It had to be a bitter 
pill for him to swallow. Those were his exact plans for his own 
son. Now it was someone else who had taken them over. 

‘So that is what Jeremy meant when he said you might be 
able to help me,’ he said softly. ‘Do you know the Kennedys?’ 

Hadley nodded. ‘They have a place not far from us at Palm 
Beach. They're a big family.’ 

Dax smiled at the description, for Hadley’s wasn’t exactly a 
small one. ‘Do you think they might be interested in helping?’ __ 
‘They might,’ Hadley said. ‘I don’t doubt that Jeremy war 


talk to Jack, and I’ll see what I can do with his father. Tr ry > 
very much interested, I understand, in bringing the Tr-t 
American countries more actively Into the U.N.’~ 

Suddenly he changed the subject. ‘Did you see Mined 



him to lay low, to keep out of the nightclubs and the news- 
papers. But he wouldn’t listen.’ 

‘What should he do?’ 

‘I advised him to go in quietly. At his age he’ll wind up at a 
desk job anyway. Then after he’s in, a discharge could be ar- 
ranged for him. But Marcel won't. He won’t listen.’ 

‘What wilt happen then?’ 

Hadley looked across the desk. ‘If Marcel keeps on like this 
he’ll destroy himself. The one thing you can’t beat in this 
country is public opinion. He’s already identified in the public’s 
mind-as a draft dodger.' 

Dax got to his feet. ‘You must be very busy. I won’t presume 
on any more of your time.’ 

Hadley watched him to the door. ‘Dax?’ 

Dax turned. ‘Yes?’ 

‘You’re a strange man, Dax. We’ve spoken much about 
business, but never once did you mention Caroline.’ 

Dax shrugged. ‘What was there to say? ’ 

Hadley met his gaze steadily. ‘In my own way, you know, I 
loved her.’ 

‘So did I,’ Dax answered quietly. ‘Also in my own way.’ 

‘She was not for you, and evidently not for me either.’ 

Dax did not speak. 

‘Have you seen her or heard from her?’ 

Dax shook his head. ‘No ; from what I hear she is still living 
with her father in Paris.’ 

s' ‘I have not seen her either,’ Hadley said, a curious note of 
; sadness in his voice. ‘Is it too late for me to apologize for what 
?I ! have done?’ 

Dax looked at him silently for a moment before he ans- 
wered. ‘There's no reason for you to apologize.’ Perhaps it’s 
both of us who should apologize to Caroline.’ 

James Hadley stared at the closed door for a moment, then 
picked up the telephone on his desk. Perspective, he thought, 
everything was a matter of perspective. Jeremy’s decision to 
abandon politics. Marcel’s to fight the draft board. Even Dax’s 
viewpoint about Caroline. 

His secretary’s voice in his ear interrupted his train of 
thought. ‘Yes, Mr Hadley?’ 

What had he picked up the telephone for? ‘Oh, yes,’ he said 
aloud, remembering. ‘Get Joe Kennedy on for me.’ 

Sue Ann and Dania were in Dax’s apartment at the con- 
sulate when he got in from the airport. He raised his eyebrows 
in surprise. ‘What are you two doing here?’ 

‘We came to take you out to dinner,’ Sue Ann said. 
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day. Once a week was enough. And if he missed a week now 
ind then, no one seemed to care. 

He moved from the oflicers* quarters and took a small house 
nut near the officers' country club. Each morning and after- 
noon now found him on the golf course. In three months he 
he had brought his game down into the low seventies. 

One afternoon after almost six months in the new house, he 
came home unexpectedly. The sound of voices came to him 
from behind the house and, curious, he strolled around to the 
back of the house. 

Fat Cat was standing in the center of a group of women, a 
bored expression on his face. The women were all jabbering at 
once. 

'What’s going on here?’ 

At the sound of Dax’s voice Fat Cat jumped, and the 
women immediately fell silent, hiding behind him. 

Dax looked at them, then at Fat Cat. ‘What do they want? 
What arc they doing here?’ 

Fat Cat’s voice took on the ingratiating tone he always used 
when he had got himself into something that he didn’t want 
Dax to know about. His round face took on the innocent look 
of a cherub. ‘Don’t you recognize them, excellency?’ 

'No. I don’t, who arc they?’ 

‘They arc our servants.’ 

'Our servants?’ Dax turned to look at them. They giggled 
and tried to hide, one behind the other. He turned back to Fat 
Cat. ‘All of them?’ 

‘Yes. excellency.’ 

Dax looked at them again and counted. ‘But there arc eight 
of them!’ It was only a four-room house — his bedroom and 
Fat Cat’s, a combination living and dining room and a kitchen. 
’Fight.’ he repeated, turning back to Fat Cat. ‘Where do they 
nil sleep?’ 

‘Here, excellency.’ Fat Cat led him around another corner of 
the house, the women trailing along behind them. 

Against the wall of the house there was a kind of lean-to. 
The roof was thatched, and on the open side there were curtains 
made of old burlap bags. Dax parted the curtains and peered 
inside. On the ground were seven neatly made straw pallets. 
He let the burlap curtain fall and straightened up. ‘But there 
arc only seven pallets.’ 

Fat Cat began to look unhappy. ’That is all they need.’ 

Dax stared at him. He knew the answer almost before he had 
asked the question. ‘Where does the eighth one sleep?’ ' % 

Fat Cat didn’t answer. His face turned slightly re<' 
barrassment. 
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‘Good. I will inform the Commandcr-in-Chief of your con- 
firmation. He will forward a request to have your troops 
shipped out at once.' 

‘With your permission, sir, I would like to send a diplomatic 
dispatch to my president direct. I wish to alert him of the re- 
quest.* 

‘Good, you have it. I was hoping you’d do that, it should 
speed things up. Your men should be ready to embark the 
minute the orders arrive.’ 

But two days later Dax was back with a cablegram from cl 
President!’. White-faced and silent, he handed it to the aide. 


FI.EASE INFORM COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF MV DHCP REGRETS. 
DUE TO EXPIRATION OF ENLISTMENTS LESS THAN FIFTY 
OFFICERS AND MEN NOW TRAINED IN USE OF NEW .STAN- 


DARDIZED WEAPONS. IMMEDIATE STEPS BEING TAKEN TO 
TRAIN NEW ENI.1STERS. YOU WILL BE NOTIFIED WHEN 

QUOTA IS FILLED. EL PRESIDENT!! 


The aide looked at Dax. ‘It looks like someone’s been play- 
ing politics with you. Colonel.’ 

Dax did not answer. 

‘Do I have your permission to show this to the Commander- 
in-Ciiicf?’ 

‘Yes, sir. And may I request a favor of the Commander-in- 
Chicf. sir?’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘1 feel my usefulness here is at an end,’ Dax said through 
tight lips. ‘I request permission to be relieved of my duties.’ 

The old aide stared at him for a moment. "I suppose that 
would be best.’ he said thoughtfully. 'You'll have your permis- 
sion in the morning.' He held out his hand. 'I’m sorry. Colonel.’ 

Dax took his hand. ‘1 am too, sir.’ 


It was a war without secrets, and the news was all over Seoul 
in a matter of hours. Even the North Korean radio announced 
that the. Corteguayan president had refused to send troops to 
fight in an imperialistic war of aggression. 

Dax sat at a table in the ollicers’ club alone with a half- 
cmptv drink. He lit another cigarette and stared moodily down 
at the table. Occasionally a friend would come over with a word 
of sympathy, but since they didn't know what to say, mostly 
they left him alone. 




'Copies, thnt’s something else. Our prices are maintained. 
Mot everyone can afford an original, and the royalties are. not 
bad. But wc would surely lose all that if we went into a 
straight twcnty-to-fifty-dollar line.’ 

•It's not just the dresses,’ Harvey LaV.ow said, ‘it’s every- 
thing. A complete new way of life for the American woman. 
The Prince Nikovitch name will be on everything. A complete 
line of cosmetics and perfumes. Lingerie. Sport wear, from 
bikinis to ski clothes. Even husbands won’t be forgotten. We’ll 
have men’s toiletries as well as tics and sport shirts. I don’t 
think you quite realize what this could mean. We’ll have an in- 
vestment of over five million before we see a single sale.’ 

Sergei still hesitated. 'If the idea is so good, why haven’t any 
of the other houses gone for it?’ 

Harvey Lakow smiled. ‘Because we haven’t asked them. We 
asked you.’ 

Hi ere was no doubt in Sergei’s mind that Lakow was telling 
the truth. Amalgamated-Federal was the largest association of 
department stores and womcn’s-wcar shops in the world. 
There were over a thousand outlets in the United states alone, 
ranging from the largest department stores in the big cities 
clown to medium-size quality shops in a variety of smaller 
towns. 

‘If you could have anyone you wanted, why me?’ 

‘If 1 may speak bluntly?’ 

‘Go ahead,’ Irma said, ‘the truth won’t lull him.’ 

Lakow turned back to Sergei. ‘Once wc had decided on what 
we are temporarily calling “Paris in Your Home,” we began to 
look around for the one house we thought would best suit our 
needs. The older, better-established houses were immediately 
rejected because wc were convinced they were too set in their 
ways. Then we considered for a while taking one of their de- 
signers and building him up. But that seemed hardly practical. 
It was Dior’s name that was known, not the designer’s. We 
were looking for a name that any American woman would 
immediately associate with Parisian couture. That’s why we 
decided on you. Oddly enough, it was my wife who brought up 
your name. I’ve learned to trust her judgment, she has very 
good instincts. She pointed out that although you were a com- 
paratively new house you had survived for over five years, and 
thanks to Miss Andersen’s column and others, you are in some 
ways more widely known than most of the older houses. Be- 
sak , ; 1 my wife said she met you once and that you seemed a 
bright, capable young man.’ 

'Your wife?’ Sergei’s brow wrinkled. 

Harvey Lakow smiled. ‘She said you probably wouldn’t re- 
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‘No.’ Sergei looked across the desk at her, his eyes gentle 
and in a way sad. ‘I remembered her very well.’ ' ■ 

‘I thought so,’ Irma said with satisfaction. ‘I didn’t think you 
were the kind of man who ever forgot any woman.’ . j ■ 

‘I should be excited about it,’ Sergei said after the waiter had 
filled their demitasse cups and gone away, ‘but I’m not.’ 

Giselle said nothing, just sat there looking at Sergei with her 
huge blue eyes. 

‘I’m thirty-five, and for the first time in my life I’ve found a 
place for myself. I don’t want to chance losing it. I guess it’s 
because I find it too comfortable. Or am I getting old?’ 

Giselle smiled. ‘You’re still a young man.’ 

Sergei looked at her somberly. ‘I feel old. Sometimes when 
I think of my daughter — she’s almost thirteen now — I’m re- 
minded of how much time has gone by.’ 

‘How is Anastasia? Is she doing well?’ 

‘As well as can be expected. That’s another thing ; I’d hate 
to leave her and yet I’m afraid to take her to a strange new 
place. Things are difficult enough for her as it is. New faces, a 
new language — it would be too much.’ 

‘There are better schools for her in America than there are 
here.’ 

He sipped his coffee. ‘You sound as if you think I should go. 
I thought you didn’t like America.’ 

‘Professionally America was no good for me. But for you it 
could be a whole new world.’ 

‘You say that, but would you go back?’ 

‘As an artiste, no. But if I were you, still young and in search 
of a world to conquer, I would not hesitate.’ 

Sergei thought for a moment. ‘No, it’s impossible. I cannot 
leave Anastasia alone.’ 

‘Go,’ Giselle urged, ‘try it for a year. If you do not like it you 
can return. I will look after your daughter while you’re away.’ 

The telephone began to ring while they were having break- 
fast in front of the bay window of the suite overlooking the 
Champs Elysees. Harvey Lakow got up and crossed the room. 
‘Hello.’ 

‘Mr Lakow? This is Prince Nikovitch.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘I have thought about your kind offer, and I have decided to 
accept.’ 

Lakow’s voice filled with -satisfaction. ‘Good. J-'ra very 
pleased. ‘You won’t regret it.’ 

‘I feel that way too.’ 
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‘Later, Norman. I want to see if I can catch a little rest.’ 
Sergei saw the expression on Berry’s face worsen. ‘Leave the 
papers. I’ll look them over and call you when I’m ready.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ Berry got up and, leaving the papers on the seat, 
walked out of the forward cabin. The voices of the models 
chattering excitedly came through the door as it opened and 
closed behind him. 

Idly Sergei glanced down. The blue-and-red print of the 
multigraph was headed: ‘prince nikovitch promotion. Sep- 
tember 19th, 1951, Miami, Fla., Airport Reception, 9 a.m. 
Airport Reception Committee: The Mayor; Members of 
City Council ; Greater Miami Chamber of Commerce ; Bart- 
letts (A-F Miami) Dept. Store ; Reporters ; Photographers ; 
Newsreel and TV Personnel.’ 

Everything was there, logged and detailed, minute by minute 
like a train schedule. Nothing was forgotten. And so on 
through the entire day right up to midnight, when the plane 
would take off again on its final flight back to New York. 
Sergei turned the sheet of paper over and glanced across the 
aisle. 

Irma Andersen was already asleep, her mouth slightly open. 
Sergei shook his head in mild wonder. He was younger than 
she, much younger, and yet he was exhausted. Where did she 
find the drive and energy for each day? There had been ten 
days of this, starting in New York. Then San Francisco, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, New Orleans. Flying by night. A 
different major city every day. 

And it wasn’t only this trip. The whole of the past year had 
been hectic. Now, only now, was he beginning to understand 
the power and drive of business in the States. No wonder 
American businessmen conquered the world, then died young. 
They never stopped. Not for a moment, not for anything. 

It had all begun less than two months after he met Lakow 
in Paris. It started innocently enough, like a pebble dropped 
into the water, its ripples reaching out wider and wider. Only a 
line of black type. But suddenly it appeared in thousands and 
thousands of advertisements, placed by the various A-F stores 
all over the country. 

Dress — or hat, or shoes, or whatever — from the Prince 
Nikovitch Collection. 

Makeup by Prince Nikovitch, the Royal Look of Beauty. 

And most of it long before a single item had been put into 
actual production. So that it always seemed to Sergei like a 
deadly race against time. Everything was happening at the 
same time in the penthouse offices on the seventieth floor of the 
A-F building in New York. There was a continuous pande- 
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Lakow had been right. Sergei bent down and picked up the 
copy of Women’s Wear Daily that lay beside him on the seat. 
The big black headline stared up at him: 

NIKOVITCH ! TWENTY MILLION THE FIRST YEAR? 

Harvey Lakow himself was at the airport when the big plane 
touched down in New York the next morning. He was on the 
plane before any of them had a chance to get off. ‘I had to see 
you before the reporters got to you.’ 

‘The reporters?’ Sergei asked. ‘What do they want? The tour 
was over yesterday.’ 

‘You don’t understand.’ Lakow smiled. They want to talk to 
you. You’re news. The biggest thing to hit the American 
fashion world in the past hundred years.’ 

‘My God I’ Sergei sank back into his seat. ‘All I want to do 
is to get into bed and sleep for three days.’ 

‘There’ll be very little sleep for you, my boy. We have to 
keep on the ball. It’s time to start planning things for the 
spring!’ 

Sergei stared at him wordlessly. 

‘And by the way,’ Lakow added, ‘the directors and officers of 
A-F are throwing a little dinner for you tonight at “21” in 
appreciation of the terrific job you’ve done. Besides, all our 
wives are dying to meet you.’ 

As it turned out, the day wasn’t long enough. Sergei barely 
had time to get into his dinner jacket and’get to the restaurant. 
When the flurry of introductions had died down he found him- 
self alone for a moment with Myra Lakow. 

Very little about her had changed, her eyes least of all. They 
were still the same dark blue. ‘Thank you for remembering 
me,’ Sergei said in a low voice. 

Her smile was exactly the same. ‘Thank you for not remem- 
bering me.’ The smile vanished. ‘Then I wanted to feel young. 
And free.’ 

He looked at her for a moment. ‘And now?’ 

‘And now?’ She looked across the room to where her hus- 
band stood talking. A warm gentle look came into her eyes. 
‘Now I’m content. And quite happy to act my age.’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

The model stood with the bored expression usual to her truth' 
The flowered chiffon blouse wrinkled awkwardly as she tinned. 
‘Let’s see the unlined one,’ Sergei said. 
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He got up from his desk and stretched. The clock on the 
cover of his engagement book read six o’clock. He walked over 
to the window and looked out. It was almost dark and the 
lights of New York had begun to come on. 

He turned as Norman came in. ‘I just wanted to check. 
What are my plans for tonight?’ 

‘Tonight?’ 

‘Yes, tonight.’ 

‘I thought they had already told you — you have no plans 
tonight.’ 

Sergei went back to his desk and sat down. ‘You mean I have 
nothing to do?’ 

Norman held out his hands. 

‘You mean I’m off, I have an evening to myself?’ Sergei 
asked sarcastically. ‘I can even get laid if I want?’ 

The sarcasm was wasted on Norman. ‘My Godl I never 
thought of that.’ 

‘Thought of what?’ 

‘Broads,’ Norman answered. ‘Somehow I was under the im- 
pression you were getting all you wanted.’ 

Sergei laughed. ‘How could I? When did you allow me even 
a minute to myself?’ 

‘I’ll remedy that right now.’ Norman went over to the tele- 
phone. 

‘Don’t bother, I’m too tired anyway. All I want is to go 
home, take a hot bath, and have dinner. I’ll be in bed by ten 
o’clock.’ 

‘Sure?’ 

Sergei nodded. ‘Positive.’ 

Later when he came out of the office building the chauffeur 
jumped out of the black-and-gold Rolls-Royce the company 
had placed at his disposal. 

‘Home, Johnny,’ Sergei said, smiling pleasantly. ‘You can 
have the rest of the night off.’ 

‘Good, boss, I sure could use it.’ 

Sergei looked out at the street. Traffic seemed unusually 
heavy and the sidewalks were jammed.‘There seem to be a lot 
of people out tonight. What’s up, Johnny?’ 

Be that way every night for the next three weeks, boss. 
Christmas. That s why I’m glad to get the night off. Gives me 
a chance to get some things for the kids and the old lady ’ 

Sergei leaned back in the seat thoughtfully. Three weeks un- 
til Christmas. It was almost fifteen months since he had left 


It was nine-forty-five. Sergei had had dinner sent up and* he 
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She stood at the foot of the bed looking at him. ‘You feeling 
all right?’ 

Lazily Sergei -propped his hands behind his head on the pil- 
low. ‘I feel fine.’ 

‘You’d feel even better if it weren’t for one thing.’ 

‘What thing?’ 

‘If you weren’t in love.’ 

‘In love?’ Sergei started to laugh, then suddenly stopped. 
“What makes you think that? ’ 

‘I’m a pro, I can tell whether a guy takes it from the top or 
goes all the way. And you don’t go all the way.’ 

‘Am I supposed to?’ he retorted, suddenly angry. ‘Any more 
than you?’ 

She stared at him silently, her face expressionless. ‘I guess 
not.’ She went to the door. ‘Well, in case I don’t see you before, 
Merry Christmas! ’ 

‘Merry Christmas,’ Sergei replied but she was already gone. 
He heard the front door close. More angry with himself than 
with her, he punched the pillow up behind him. That was all he 
needed on top of everything else. Merry Christmas from a 
whore. 

His eyes fell on the telephone. Sergei stared at it for a 
moment, then impulsively picked it up. ‘Get me Harvey Lakow 
in Palm Beach, Florida.’ 

Less than a minute later he had Lakow on the phone. 
‘Harvey, I need a vacation.’ 

Lakow’s voice was shocked. ‘My God, man, you can’t go 
now. They’re just beginning to cut the suits ! ’ 

‘It’s fifteen months since I’ve been home,’ Sergei shouted 
angrily. ‘I haven’t seen my daughter in all that time, and I’m 
not going to let Christmas pass without seeing her ! ’ 

‘That’s no problem.’ Harvey’s voice relaxed suddenly. ‘Isn’t it 
about time you realized that your home is in New York now? 
Fly her over here.’ 

The reporters pushed at Sergei and several flashbulbs 
popped. ‘Prince Nikovitch, look this way a moment.’ 

He turned and another flashbulb went off in his face. 

‘Does your daughter look anything like her mother?’ one of 
the reporters asked. 

Sergei smiled. ‘I hope so,’ he answered easily, ‘Sue Ann is a 
very beautiful woman.’ 

‘Is there some special reason why Miss d’Arcy is coming here 
with your daughter? Is there something on between you two?’ 

‘No, Giselle is just a very old and close friend. We decided 
the child should not have to travel alone.’ 
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Overhead the speakers announced the landing of the flight. ■ 

‘Will Miss Daley see her daughter while she’s in New York?' 
another reporter asked. 

‘I expect her to,’ Sergei answered, then held up. his hands. 
‘Please, gentlemen, enough for now. The flight is down. 1 very 
much want to see my daughter.' 

For once Sergei was grateful that Norman had thought to 
get him a special customs pass. The reporters parted and he 
went through the gate, holding up the card. He walked down 
the long bamlike room and through the doors into Immigra- 
tion. 

It seemed like an hour, though it was only a few minutes be- 
fore they came through the door. Sergei shifted the big fluffy 
panda and the flowers to one hand and waved. Giselle saw him 
first and pointed him out to Anastasia. The child looked, up, 
smiled and began to run toward him. An immigration officer 
saw her and started to hold out his hand to stop her, then 
noticed Sergei. He smiled and let Anastasia run through. 

Suddenly shy, she stopped just before she reached him. A 
tentative smile came to her lips. He dropped to one knee and 
held the panda out to her. The golden-blond hair and blue eyes 
were Sue Ann’s, all right. But there was a gentleness in the child 
she had never got from her mother. ‘Bonjour, Anastasia. 
Joyeux Noel. Bienvenue a New York.’ 

‘Hello, papa,' Anastasia said slowly, with just the faintest 
accent. ‘Merry Christmas!’ 

(•:/ Then she took the panda and was in his arms and his eyes 
jwere wet as he kissed and hugged her. ‘You speak Englishl 
How did you learn, who taught you?’ 

Anastasia spoke slowly and very 1 carefully. ‘ Tonic — uh— 
Aunt Giselle taught me.’ She looked at him, then up at Giselle, 
and smiled proudly. 

Sergei turned just in time to see Giselle’s warm answering 
smile. Suddenly he realized many things. That the whore had 
been right, and that he had been wrong. Slowly he got to his 
feet. 

Silently he held out the flowers. As silently Giselle took 
them, and came into his arms. Her lips were trembling as he 
■ kissed her. 

‘It’s like a miracle,’ he whispered, ‘how can I ever thank 
you?’ 

Giselle’s hand went down and she drew the child into their 
embrace. ‘It’s no miracle. All Anastasia ever really needed was 
.a mother.’ 

They were married Christmas morning at Harvey Lakow’s 
home in Palm Beach. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


‘Marcel’s a damned fool,’ Jeremy said. He began to think 
he was more important than the Government. The worst 
thing he could have done was let it go into court. He had 
to lose there.’ 

The baron looked across his desk. ‘They sentenced him to 
eighteen months?’ He picked up a thin cigar in his delicate 
fingers. ‘Of course he had the right to appeal?’ 

‘The appeal had already been denied. And Marcel made such 
a stink about it that even though the judge was inclined to 
suspend sentence he had no choice but to let it stand.’ 

The baron studied the cigar carefully. ‘That is the trouble 
when you tell too many lies. Sooner or later they catch up to 
you. He will get time off for good behavior?’ 

‘Yes. In six months he’ll be eligible for parole. That is, if he 
keeps his mouth shut and behaves himself.’ 

The baron lit the cigar slowly. ‘How do you think it will 
affect him?’ 

‘In business?’ Jeremy shrugged. ‘In what he already has, not 
very much, I imagine. But if Marcel has any plans for the 
future he’ll have to move carefully. He’ll be subject to a great 
deal of public scrutiny.’ 

‘I see,’ the baron replied thoughtfully. Already he had men- 
tally decided against renewing Marcel’s note on the Campion- 
Israeli lines. True, it would force Marcel to dispose of his 
equity, but the shipping company was well enough established 
now for the Israelis to take it over themselves. With the bank’s 
support, of course. He drew gently on the cigar. ‘Your Presi- 
dent did a very brave thing in recalling MacArthur.’ 

‘It was the only thing he could do. If he’d let MacArthur have 
his own way we might have found ourselves in the middle of 
another war.’ 

‘What is there about the military mind?’ the baron mused. 
‘Your MacArthur and our De Gaulle. They, are very much 
alike, you know. Each thinks he is God. Though of course 
MacArthur is only the Protestant version.’ 

Jeremy laughed. ‘You French seem to have sidetracked De 
Gaulle. His party doesn’t seem to have much power.’ 

‘The R.P.F. is a joke. In a few more years it will, disappear. 
But not De Gaulle. He will not fade away like your ■ h'er. 

‘What can he do, then?’ 

‘He can wait,’ the baron replied. ‘You see, 
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we French are not as wedded to the democratic process a S r, r 
you Americans. In France there are too many political p:,i ti»c.- 
some say one for each Frenchman — and power is always main 
tained by coalition. And since there are new coalitions ever; 
day, so will there be new governments. De Gaulle knpws.this 
just as he realizes that a lack of continuity in governmenf-mus 
inevitably lead to disaster. So he will wait and when the time'i 
right he will come back. And that will be the end of the Fouril 
Republique.’ 


‘Surely the people won’t stand for it?’ ' 

The baron smiled slowly. ‘That is a common mistake "yoi 
Americans make. You are so steeped in self-governing that yoi 
forget what we French are really like. The average Frenchman 
like the average European, will still prostrate himself 'before^ 
man of power. We may have had our revolution afteryou 
had yours, but we still blindly follow the leader whenevei 
one comes along. Napoleon returned. So may De Gaulle??'"'-;;? 

Jeremy laughed. ‘Certainly you don’t think he has ambitions 
to become king? ’ '• 


‘Who knows?’ The baron shrugged. ‘Only De Gaulle, and he 
talks to no one, only to himself. One thing is certain thought 
when he returns he will return to rule, not to govern? His 
voice turned reflective. ‘And who knows but what he may be 
right. Quite possibly the only way for France to regain, her 
pride and power is to be driven to it? . 

After Jeremy left the baron leaned back wearily in his chair 
and closed his eyes. One more year, he thought, then Robert 
will be ready and I can let go. To say the things they wanted to 
hear and still say the things that had to be said ; that was the 
strain. Perhaps he was mistaken but it seemed to him that not 


' too many years ago things had been much simpler. 

He thought of the young man who had just left him and 
smiled. He liked Jeremy — his quick mind, his openness, even 
the strange American brand of idealism he professed. Now; 
that was the kind of young man that Caroline should have 
married. Strange that she should have fallen in love with, his ■ 
father. And yet perhaps not so strange ; in many ways the father 
was very much like the son. jf-fg 

Idly he wondered whether Jeremy was still seeing that .Ger-i 
man girl. There had been talk a while back that they were to be’ 
married, but more than a year had passed and nothing had- 
happened. Probably it never would now. ' 

An idea suddenly came to him and the baron sat upright, in . 
his chair. His hand hesitated a moment over the telephone? 
then he picked up the receiver. After all, why not? It was not ? 
such a wild scheme after all. It would not be the first time that? 


a son had married a woman who at one time had been the 
mistress of his father. 

Denisonde answered the telephone. Quietly the baron told 
her to give a dinner party that Saturday night and to be sure to 
invite Jeremy Hadley. 

Marlene was angry ; Jeremy knew all the signs. As they rode 
silently back to the hotel he once or twice looked at her but 
she steadfastly kept her face turned away. But it wasn’t until 
they reached their suite that she exploded. ‘Damn them!’ she 
said, throwing her evening bag angrily across the room. ‘I never 
want to see them again, any of them ! ’ 

‘What’s the matter? I thought it was a very nice dinner 
party.’ 

‘Then you’re even stupider than I thought! Couldn’t you see 
what the baron was doing?’ 

Jeremy stared at her. ‘No,’ he answered stubbornly. 'You tell 
me.' 

‘He was throwing her at you. All night it was “Caroline this, 
Caroline that.” Couldn’t you see?’ 

‘I didn’t observe any such thing. Your imagination is running 
wild.’ 

‘It is not! And couldn’t you see how they treated me? As if I 
did not exist. You sat at the head of the table opposite Caro- 
line, next to the baron. I was put down at the foot next to two 
nobodies 1’ 

‘Cut it out, Marlene,’ he said wearily. ‘I’m too tired for an 
argument. Besides, the whole thing is ridiculous. Caroline and I 
have been friends for years.’ 

‘What’s so ridiculous about it? If Caroline was good enough 
for your father, why shouldn’t the baron think her good 
enough for you? Everybody knows she was your father’s mis- 
tress ! ’ 

Jeremy’s face whitened suddenly. ‘You’d better stop,’ he said 
grimly. ‘You’ve said too much already!’ 

But she was too wound up. ‘Don’t go putting on that Holy 
Hadley act with me. I’ve been around you too long. I know all 
about your family. I’m aware of the second family your big 
brother Jim keeps in that sedate little house in Brooklyn. And 
the silent-movie star your father is still supporting. I also know 
all about your younger brother Kevin, swinging with the pretty 
boys down in New York, and how your sisters think nothing of 
switching husbands for the weekend—’ 

Marlene’s voice choked o(T in her throat as he grabbed her by 
the shoulders and began to shake her violently. ‘Stc''’ 1 *"' ..Stop 
it! Stop it!’ 

She reeled dizzily when he let her go, and a In 
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balance, She stumbled as she sank into a chair, glaring at him, 
her breasts rising and falling. ‘Now I suppose you’re going to 
beat me like Fritz did,’ she said sarcastically. 

Jeremy stared at her for a moment, then shook his head 
slowly. ‘That’s what you’d like, isn’t it? It would satisfy your 
German sense of guilt.’ 

Her mouth twisted into an ugly line. ‘At least I’m not her, 
offering herself first to the father, then to the son. I know all 
about French girls like her. Soldiers told me how they came 
running after them in the streets, lifting their skirts.’ 

An icy calm seemed to settle over Jeremy. ‘Haven’t you got 
the story a little mixed up? The first time I heard it they were 
German girls with the Russians, and later the Americans.’ 

‘Is that what you really think? That I ran after you?’ 

‘Is there any other way to look at it?’ He smiled coldly. 
‘Remember, it was you who called me.’ 


CHAPTER NINE 

The President’s secretary got up from behind his desk and 
held out his hand as Jeremy was ushered into his office. He 
smiled. ‘It’s always a pleasure to see you again, Congress* 
man.’ 

The handclasp was firm but brief. Jeremy made no reference 
% \to being called congressman. The secretary knew as well as he 
,.y >that he no longer was a member of that august body. 

‘Have a chair,’ the secretary said graciously. He sat down , 
again behind the desk and pushed a box of cigars toward . 
Jeremy. 

‘No, thanks.’ Jeremy took out a cigarette. ‘I’ll stick to these.' 

The secretary came straight to the point. ‘The President read 
your letters with a great deal of interest. He thought many of 
the points well taken, and wished me to express his gratitude.’ 

Jeremy nodded. He didn’t speak, for he wasn’t expected to. 

‘We had a long discussion about the question of your . 
appointment. And the President came to the conclusion that 
this was just not the time for it.’ 

‘Oh? The Senator gave me the impression that the matter was 
settled.’ 

The secretary smiled bleakly. ‘I’m afraid the Senator was 
laboring under a misapprehension. The Senator is rather young, 
you know, and sometimes his enthusiasms run away with him- 

‘Yes?’ Jeremy’s voice was expressionless. The man was a fool 
Young the Senator might be, but not in politics. That was a sub- 
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ject he had been nurtured in since the cradle. He never misun- 
derstood anything. 

‘This is an election year,’ the secretary continued smoothly, 
‘and the new President would expect your resignation as a 
matter of course. So rather than risk upsetting the apple cart 
with an interim appointment, we thought it would be best not to 
make any appointment at this time.’ 

‘The President thought so too?’ 

The secretary’s eyebrows shot up. He didn’t like being ques- 
tioned. ‘Of course,’ he replied icily. 

The Senator was expecting him and Jeremy was ushered right 
into the office. ‘Well, Congressman?’ 

Jeremy looked back at him. ‘Well, Senator?’ 

‘Jeremy, we’ve been screwed.’ 

‘You know already?’ 

‘This morning,’ the Senator said, ‘right from the White 
House. The old man called me himself.’ 

‘Then why didn’t you stop me? Why did you let me go over 
there?’ 

The Senator smiled and then his expression changed as he 
said, seriously, ‘I wanted you to see for yourself that I hadn’t 
gone back on my word.’ . 

‘You know I wouldn’t think that.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

T wonder what screwed it up?’ 

‘I don’t have to,’ the Senator replied, ‘I know. It wasn’t the 

Id man and it wasn’t State. That leaves only one possibility.’ 

'You mean our friend the secretary?’ 

The Senator nodded. 

‘But why? I’ve always gotten along with him pretty well.’ 

‘I guess he just doesn’t like Harvard men.’ The Senator 

miled. ‘The prick went to Yale, you know.’ The smile left his 

ace. ‘I’m sorry, Jeremy.’ 

Jeremy shrugged. ‘That’s all right. It was a nice try.’ 

‘What are your plans now?’ 

‘I don’t know. I haven’t given it th2t much thought.’ 

‘Comine out to the convention?’ 


balance. She stumbled as she sank into a chair, glaring at him, 
her breasts rising and falling. ‘Now I suppose you’re going to 
beat me like Fritz did,’ she said sarcastically. 

Jeremy stared at her for a moment, then shook his head 
slowly. ‘That’s what you’d like, isn’t it? It would satisfy your 
German sense of guilt.’ 

Her mouth twisted into an ugly line. ‘At least I’m not her, 
offering herself first to the father, then to the son. I know all 
about French girls like her. Soldiers told me how they came 
running after them in the streets, lifting their skirts.’ 

An icy calm seemed to settle over Jeremy. ‘Haven’t you got 
the story a little mixed up? The first time I heard it they were 
German girls with the Russians, and later the Americans.’ 

‘Is that what you really think? That I ran after you?’ 

‘Is there any other way to look at it?’ He smiled coldly, 
‘Remember, it was you who called me.' 


CHAPTER NINE 

The President’s secretary got up from behind his desk and 
held out his hand as Jeremy was ushered into his office. He 
smiled. ‘It’s always a pleasure to see you again, Congress- 
man.’ 

v The handclasp was firm but brief. Jeremy made no reference 
; - to being called congressman. The secretary knew as well as he 
| rihat he no longer was a member of that august body. 

‘Have a chair,’ the secretary said graciously. He sat down 
again behind the desk and pushed a box of cigars toward 
Jeremy. 

‘No, thanks.’ Jeremy took out a cigarette. ‘I’ll stick to these.’ 

The secretary came straight to the point. ‘The President read 
your letters with a great deal of interest. He thought many of 
the points well taken, and wished me to express his gratitude.' 

Jeremy nodded. He didn’t speak, for he wasn’t expected to. 

‘We had a long discussion about the question of your 
appointment. And the President came to the conclusion that 
this was just not the time for it.’ 

‘Oh? The Senator gave me the impression that the matter was 
settled.’ 


ject he had been nurtured in since the cradle. He never misun- 
derstood anything. . 

"This is an election year,’ the secretary continued smoothly, 
’and the new President would expect your resignation as a 
matter of course. So rather than risk upsetting the apple cart 
with an interim appointment, we thought it would be best not to 
make any appointment at this time.’ 

‘The President thought so too?' 

■The secretary’s eyebrows shot up. He didn’t like being ques- 
tioned. ‘Of course,’ he replied icily. 


Tire Senator was expecting him and Jeremy was ushered right 
into the office. ‘Well, Congressman?’ 

Jeremy looked back at him. ‘Well, Senator?’ 

‘Jeremy, we’ve been screwed.’ 

‘You know already?’ 

‘This morning,’ the Senator said, ‘right from the White 
House. The old man called me himself.’ 

‘Then why didn’t you stop me? Why did you let me go over 
here?’ 

The Senator smiled and then his expression changed as he 
aid, seriously, ‘I wanted you to see for yourself that I hadn’t 
;one back on my word.’ . 

‘You know I wouldn’t think that.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘I wonder what screwed it up?’ 

T don’t have to,’ the Senator replied, ‘I know. It wasn’t the 
old man and it wasn’t State. That leaves only one possibility.’ 
‘You mean our friend the secretary?’ 

The Senator nodded. 

‘But why? I’ve always gotten along with him pretty well.’ 

‘I guess he just doesn’t like Harvard men.’ The Senator 
smiled. ‘The prick went to Yale, you know.’ The smile left his 
face. ‘I’m sorry, Jeremy.’ ' 

Jeremy shrugged. ‘That’s all right. It was a nice try.’ 

‘What are your plans now?’ 


‘I don ’ 1 know. I haven’t given it that much thought.’ 

‘Coming out to the convention?’ ' 

‘Of course. I wouldn’t miss that.’ 

‘We’re getting behind Stevenson.’ 

‘Do you think they’ll be able to talk Eisenhower into it?’ 
n ,- A°" 1 t l ) ! nk tkc y' n have to try very hard,’ the Senator re- 
U ev wTnnr, rcal £ fa r 6 ° WHh Taft but more than anything 

they want to win. They’ll go with Eisenhower.’ B 

Ike will take it in a walk.’ 

’I think so too,’ the Senator replied thoughtfully. ‘In a way 
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ye’ll merely find out how wrong I am for something like this.’ • 

But his very first column proved how wrong he had been.. 
V.ftcr a frantic phone call from the publisher for permission to 
un it, which Jeremy gave with reluctant misgivings, the column 
ippcared throughout the country the day the convention 
>pcncd. 

It was headed : 'A Foreign Country.’ 

‘Foreign countries all over the world are pretty much the 
;ame,’ the first paragraph read. ‘The average man seems happy 
;o see Americans and likes them very much. Only the politi- 
cians, hotel clerks, and taxicab drivers seem to hate us. Chicago 
is like any other foreign country.’ 

Within a year the column was appearing three times a week in 
over two hundred newspapers. 

In Paris, the baron finished reading the first column in the 
European edition of The New York Times and pushed it 
across the breakfast table to Caroline. ‘Did you see this?’ 

Caroline looked down at the paper and nodded. ‘Yes. I think 
it’s very clever.’ 

‘He’s an extremely bright young man.’ 

‘Yes,’ she agreed, ‘extremely.’ 

‘Very strange,’ the baron said, his brow wrinkling, ‘we never 
heard from him after the dinner party.’ 

‘Dcnisonde received a lovely bouquet of roses and a thank- 
you note the next morning.’ 

‘I mean, he never called you or anything like that?’ 

‘No.’ Then Caroline smiled her secret smile. Poor papa , he 
was always at his most obvious when he thought he was being 
devious. She couldn’t resist teasing him. 

‘Why, should he have?’ she asked innocently. 


CHAPTER TEN 

The hand gently shook Amparo’s shoulder. ‘Pcrddn, princesa. 
Your father is downstairs and wishes to see you.’ 

Amparo felt the band around her temples tighten as she sat 
up in bed. There was a heavy taste still in her mouth. She looked 
sleepily at the anxious face of her maid. ‘My father? ’ 

'Si, princesa.' The maid cast a sideways glance at the naked 
oung man on the bed beside her. ‘His excellency is very m» e 1 
l a hurry ! ’ t 

Amparo shook her head. Something had to be very ^, rt ™y t . r 
er father came here this early in the morning: 
one so before. ‘Tell him I’ll be right down 
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‘Si, princesa,' the maid replied and hurried out of the room. 

Amparo turned to the young man. ‘Stay here. I’ll let you 
know when he’s gone.’ 

He nodded silently as she reached for the negligee lying 
cross a- nearby chair. Before her hand could reach it, however, 
he door opened again and el Presidente stomped in. 

‘Excellency 1 ’ the young man cried out in terror, and leaped 
rom the bed, to stand stiffly at attention. 

El Presidente brushed past him as if he did not exist. He 
tood at the side of the bed glaring down at Amparo. ‘I must 
ilk to you immediately!’ 

She held the negligee over her breasts as she looked first at her 
ather, then at the young man. ‘Jorge, don’t be such a fool! 
There is nothing more ridiculous than a naked soldier trying to 
tand at attention. Get out ! ’ 

Frantically the young man gathered up his clothes and fled. 
Vhen the door had closed behind him Amparo looked up ather 
ather. ‘What is it?’ 

‘I know that you’re not much interested in what your husband 
s doing,’ el Presidente answered in a sarcastic voice, ‘but you 
night have let me know he was arriving today.’ 

‘Today?’ Her voice was incredulous. 

‘Yes, today.’ 

Her lips parted in a humorless smile. ‘I didn’t know. This 
nust be the one time your censors sent you the photocopy be* 
ore I had seen the original.’ 

El Presidente walked over to the window and looked out. ‘If 
’d only known yesterday I might have stopped him.’ 

‘What good would that have done?’ Amparo asked, getting 
ip off the bed. ‘Sooner or later he would have found out what 
mu were doing.’ 

‘But today of all days.’ Her father took a folded newspaper 
irom under his arm and handed it to her. ‘El Diario is running 3 
Aont-page editorial demanding a, court-martial over the cow-, 
ardly resignation of his commission in Korea. They say it re- 
flects disgrace on all Corteguay.’ 

Amparo didn’t even open the paper. ‘I suppose you didn’t 
know about this either?’ she asked sarcastically. 

‘Of course I knew about it,’ he replied angrily, ‘but I didn’t 
know he would be here today. If I had I would have had them 
print it later.’ 

‘Blame your stupid spies, don’t blame me.’ Amparo pulled the 
bell cord behind the bed. ‘I want some coffee. Would you like 
some?’ 

He nodded. 

‘I’ll go to the airport and meet him. I’ll explain to him—’ 



‘You will explain nothing. You are not even to see him I ' 

‘Not even to see him? But I’m his wife. What will people 
think if I’m not there when he gets off the plane?’ 

‘I don’t give a damn what they think!’ he shouted angrily. 
‘You are also el Prcsidente's daughter. You will have nothing 
to do with an accused traitor!’ 

‘So that’s the way it’s going to be?’ 

El Presidente didn’t answer. 

‘You’ve finally figured out a way to get rid of him,’ she con- 
tinued in a low voice. ‘I could see it coming. Ever since our 
honeymoon, when the papers began to speculate openly about 
his being your successor.’ 

El Presidente stared at her. ‘And you were loyal to him? As 
soon as he was gone you leaped into bed with the first man who 
came near you.’ 

Amparo smiled. ‘You’ll never convince me that I’m not your 
daughter. We’re a fine pair, you and I, exactly alike.’ 

El Presidente suddenly relaxed. The maid came in with coffee 
and then hurriedly left the room. He walked over to the table 
and filled his coffee cup. He sipped the coffee with satisfaction. 
‘I’m glad to see you’re beginning to make some sense at last.’ 

Amparo came to the table and filled her own cup. She sank 
into a chair. ‘You’re not going to kill him as you did the 
others,’ she said quietly. ‘I won’t allow it.’ 

‘You won’t allow it?’ he asked skeptically. ‘What can you 
do?’ 

Amparo smiled again. ‘A few days after Dax left I wrote a 
ong report. In it I recorded everything I knew about you — what 
/ou’ve done, whom you’ve betrayed, where you hid the money 
/ou stole, everything. That report is in a bank vault somewhere 
n the United States, with instructions that it be opened and 
published if anything should ever happen to Dax or myself.’ 

T don’t believe you. Nothing of yours gets out of the country 
without my knowing about it.’ 

Amparo smiled and sipped at her coffee. ‘No? You know so 
much about me I’m sure you are aware that I went to bed with a 
man a few days after Dax left. Do you by any chance happen to 
remember who it was?’ 

There was a curious expression on her father’s face but he 
didn’t answer. 

‘An attache to the Mexican Embassy on his way to the United 
States. And from time to time there have been further additions 
to that report. Others have been only too happy t0 °° s 
favor for la princesa in exchange for her own.’ 

El Presidente was still silent. After a m omer 
do you expect me to do with him th “*” 
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Amparo looked down at her coffee cup. It was empty. She 
leaned forward to refill it, careless of the way her negligee fell 
away. ‘You will send him away,’ she said. ‘There are still many 
ways he could serve you abroad. As soon as he is out of the 
country I shall divorce him. That will show the people he is out 
of favor.’ 

‘And you will bring your report back into the country?’ 

Amparo shook her head. ‘No. The report will remain where it 
s, an insurance policy against my life and his.’ 

Her father stared at her silently for a moment, then his hand 
shot across the table. He seized her, digging his fingers into her 
iesh. 

Her face went white but the expression in her eyes did not 
:hange, even though beads of perspiration broke out across her 
orehead. 

Abruptly he let her go. There was a curious look of respect 
m his face as he spoke. ‘You are just like your mother,’ he said. 

The three soldiers snapped to attention as Dax and Fat Cat 
tpproached. The lieutenant in the center saluted. ‘Colonel 
<tenos?’ 

Dax nodded. 'Si.' 

‘ El Presidentc has asked that I bring you to him immediately. 
This way, please.’ Instead of going through the gate and past 
he customs desk, he turned toward a small side door. Dax and 
Fat Cat started after him, but two soldiers stepped in front of 
Fat Cat. 

‘You will remain here,’ the taller of the two said sharply. 

Dax saw Fat Cat’s hand sneaking toward the gun in his 
shoulder holster. With a gesture of his hand he stopped him. 

‘I don’t like this,’ Fat Cat whispered. 

Dax smiled bleakly. ‘What is there to be afraid of?’ he asked 
n English, then reverted to Spanish. ‘We are home now. Do as 
he lieutenant asks. Wait here for me.’ 

Dax turned and walked after the lieutenant. Politely he 
opened the door and stood aside as Dax walked through. Dax 
blinked his eyes at the hot bright sunlight and waited until the 
lieutenant caught up with him. 

‘This way,’ the lieutenant said, leading him around the build- 
ing. 

There, hidden from ordinary view, stood cl Presidcntc’s bul- 
let-proof limousine. The lieutenant opened the rear door. 

‘Come in, Dax,’ cl Presidentc called from inside. 

Dax got in and the door immediately slammed behind him. 
He blinked his eyes, for the curtains were drawn across the 
windows. The interior of the limousine felt cool, and it was a 
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moment before he realized that both the motor and the air- 
conditioner were running. He looked at el Presidenle. 

Despite the air-conditioning the old man’s face was shiny 
with perspiration. ‘Why didn’t you let me know you were com- 
ing, my boy?’ he asked almost unctuously. ‘Fortunately I 
learned of your impending arrival from Amparo.’ 

Dax looked directly at him. ‘I didn’t think it would matter. 
Where’s Amparo?’ 

El Presidenle avoided his eyes. ‘She is dedicating a new clinic 
at the free hospital.’ 

Through the glass partition both the lieutenant and the chauf- 
feur were watching them, and each held an automatic pistol at 
the ready. 

‘Don’t pay any attention to them,’ el Prcsidentc said, ‘they 
can’t hear us.’ 

Dax smiled. ‘I wasn’t concerned about that.’ 

El Prcsidcnte smile back. ‘The other is just routine. They are 
very zealous about protecting me. My boy, you have chosen a 
very inopportune time to come home. You should never have 
resigned your post.' 

‘There was nothing else I could do when you did not send the 
troops you had promised.’ 

‘There were valid reasons, problems you know nothing 
about?’ 

‘But you gave your word,’ Dax replied, ‘and I gave mine. I 
used my friends, my influence. I pleaded and cajoled them into 
sending you the new weapons. Surely you don’t think they be- 
lieved your lie about the term of enlistment having expired.’ 

‘What difference does it make what they believed?’ el Prcsi- 
dcnte answered in an annoyed voice. ‘There was trouble again 
in the mountains. The soldiers were more important to me here 
than in Korea.’ 

‘It was a he from the very beginning,’ Dax accused. ‘You 
never intended sending them. It was merely a way to get the new 
weapons.’ 

El Prcsidcntc's face went white with anger, and with difficulty 
he controlled his voice. ‘I have had men shot for saying less! ’ 

Dax leaned back against the seat and smiled tightly. ‘Go 
ahead. At least then my friends would realize I had nothing to 
do with their betrayal.’ 

El Prcsidcnte was silent for a moment. When he spoke lie had 
regained control over his voice. ‘I choose to forget your insult 
because it was made in tire heat of anger. But remember this one 
thing. My first and only concern is Corteguay. Everything else 
in the world is important only by its relationslu'p to that. Do 
you understand?’ - 
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Dax turned. El Presidentc was leaning forward at the open 
door of the car. There was a curiously sad expression on his 
face. For a long moment the two men looked at one another, 
the tired old man whose face seemed held together by a thou- 
sand wrinkled lines, and the weary young man whose face had 
lost its illusions. 

4 Gracias , excellency,’ Dax said gravely . ‘Vaya con Dios’ 

El Presidentc ordered the door shut and disappeared behind 
the curtains as the big car took off, leaving a cloud of dust be- 
hind as it cut across the airfield toward the road. Dax watched 
until it had disappeared from sight, then started back to the 
terminal. 

The big plane banked slowly over the sea, then moved back 
inland. As the no-smoking sign went out, Dax reached for a 
cigarette. The stewardess came down the aisle and stopped by 
his seat. ‘Scfior Xcnos? The messenger who brought this asked 
me to be sure you got it the moment we were airborne.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

The stewardess walked away as Dax opened the envelope and 
stared down at the note. 

Dax, 

I am sorry. Please forgive me. 

Amparo 

Slowly he tore the note into tiny pieces and stuffed them into 
the ashtray. He lit a cigarette and looked out the window. They 
were approaching the mountains now. He felt the vague pres- 
sure holding him against the seat as the plane continued to lift. 
He looked down. 

The blue, jagged, snow-topped mountains of Corteguay. Sud- 
denly his eyes blurred with tears. He closed them and leaned his 
head back wearily against the seat. 

He would never see them again. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

‘Over there,’ Sue Ann said, pointing to where Dax lay out- 
stretched, face down on the sand. 

'Out, madame,’ the beach boy replied, grinning. Sue Ann fol- 
lowed him silently past the early sunbathers. Expertly the boy 
rolled out the matclas and draped a towel over it. Sue Ann took 
a franc from her beach bag and handed it to him. He touched 
his finger to his forehead and went away, sf.it I. grinning us 
toothy grin. 

Silently she dropped onto the mattref* * 
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‘I hope you like it.’ Dee Dee smiled, then kissed him on the 
cheek. ‘Happy birthday, Hugh ! ’ 

‘Er, yes.’ He had stood there for a moment more, looking at 
her, and when he finally spoke, his voice was unusually mild. 
‘Better get back into bed, dear. You’ll catch your death with 
that damn air-conditioner blasting on you like that 1 ’ 

‘What have you been doing with yourself since your return 
from Korea?’ Sue Ann asked, bringing him rudely back to the 
present. 

‘Nothing very much,’ he said casually. ‘Actually, I’ve been 
taking flying lessons. I just got my license.’ 

‘Planning to get a plane?’ 

Dax shook his head. ‘No. The one I’d like is a twin-engine 
Cessna but they’re too rich for my blood. The others haven’t 
the range or the speed.’ 

‘I’ll buy it for you,’ Sue Ann said suddenly. 

Dax looked at her. ‘Whatever for?’ 

‘Just like this.’ Sue Ann snapped her fingers. ‘I can afford it.' 

‘No, but thanks. An airplane like that is like a yacht. The 
upkeep is higher than the cost.’ 

Sue Ann was silent for a moment. ‘Have you made any 
plans?’ 

‘Not really. I’m still getting used to the idea of having noth- 
ing special to do. Next month I’ve been invited on a safari in 
Kenya.’ 

<c ‘Going?’ 

. ‘I haven’t decided yet.’ 

;,i ‘What about your friend?’ 

‘Dee Dee’s going to Paris to work on some picture, so I prob- 
ably will go on that safari. The idea of spending the hot sum- 
mer in Paris doesn’t appeal to me all that much.’ 

Sue Ann felt a glow of satisfaction spread over her. If Dax 
felt like that there was no need to be concerned. There was a 
mild commotion on the beach behind them, and they turned to 
look. Dee Dee was coming down the steps to the Carlton 
plage, and the photographers were falling all over themselves 
trying to get her picture. She was dressed in a flowing pastel 
summer chiffon print. A large picture hat and parasol of the 
same material as her dress shielded her face from the sun. The 
photographers parted finally and she came down the beach to- 
ward them, her high heels sinking into the soft sand. 

Dax got to his feet. ‘Dee Dee, this is Sue Ann Daley. Sue 
Ann, Dee Dee Lester.’ 

‘Miss Daley,’ the actress said with a faint hint of malice. Tye 
heard so much about you all these years. I’m glad to meet you.’ 

Sue Ann smiled, getting to her feet. ‘And I’ve just heard all 
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about you.’ She looked at Dax. ‘Well, I’ve really got to be 
going.’ 

‘Oh, don’t let me interrupt anything,’ Dec Dec said quick- 
ly, ‘1 can’t stay but a moment. I can’t take the sun. My skin is 
so delicate you know. I just came out to see how Dax was do- 
ing.’ 

Sue Ann smiled. ‘Dax is doing fine,’ she said sweetly. ‘You 
weren’t interrupting anything important.’ She picked up her 
beach bag. ‘So nice meeting you, Miss Lester.’ 

Dee Dec smiled back. ‘Nice meeting you.’ 

‘Just be good to him,' Sue Ann continued, ‘after all, we are 
going to get married.’ 

Sue Ann turned her back on them and walked away. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

The hostess was still a very attractive woman, Jeremy thought, 
in her mid-forties but still possessing traces of the exciting 
beauty she must have had in her youth. ‘Come along to the 
cocktail party,’ Dax had urged, ‘there are always some interest- 
ing people at Madame Fontaine’s,’ and since he had had 
nothing better to do until his dinner appointment, Jeremy had 
come along. 

Dax had been right, there were some interesting people there. 
Just the proper blend of politicians, diplomats, writers, artists, 
show people, and the ordinarily wealthy. It was a bright salon 
and from the pleasantly casual manner in which everything 
was carried out Jeremy suspected the hostess had been giving 
such little affairs for a long time. 

‘It is fascinating,’ the man on his left said, ‘the way you 
Americans can elect a new President and until he takes office 
the old one remains completely in charge. He still makes de- 
cisions and even appoints people who will survive his own 
administration.’ 

Jeremy smiled. ‘Perhaps it is because the new President is 
aware that in a few months he will have the same opportunity.’ 
From the corner of his eye he noticed the hostess, summoned 
by a maid, pick up the telephone. 

‘Rut Eisenhower is going to Korea to end the war. Is he 
not usurping some of the duties of office?’ 

‘Not really,’ Jeremy explained. ‘You see, he’s still acting 
wholly as a private citizen. He cannot initiate any of-Ws plans 
until he assumes office.’ 

‘It is too much for me to understand,’ the o' 
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mistress of Monsieur Basse, the ministrc. It is in this very same 
saion that she courted favors for him and helped promote lus 
career. Now there is talk that he has found a younger woman 
and no longer has time for her.’ But despite what Dax said, 
he crossed the quiet salon to stand beside her in the bay win- 
dow silently. 

Jeremy saw Dax gently take her arm. She turned toward 
him, a startled expression on her face as if she had just been 
awakened from a deep sleep. Then slowly she turned and 
looked around the quiet salon. Her face was faintly pale be- 
neath her makeup. ‘He is not coming!’ she said, in a suddenly 
loud clear voice. 

Almost immediately the conversations began again where 
they had been dropped. But the party was over and, one by 
one, the people began to drift away. Jeremy looked at his 
watch. It was almost time to change for dinner. He caught 
Dax’s eye. T’ve got to run. I’ll see you in the morning for 
breakfast.’ 

‘Ten o’clock, at my place.’ 

Politely Jeremy sought the hostess but she was nowhere to be 
found so he left without saying good-bye. 

Jeremy followed Fat Cat to the dining room. Dax was wait- 
ing, still in his dressing gown, his face drawn and tired. He was 
holding a big glass of tomato juice in his hand. 

He grinned at Jeremy. ‘Probably America’s greatest dis- 
covery, that tomato juice, lemon and Worcestershire cures the 
common hangover.’ 

*My God! You look like the wrath of God. Where did you 
go last night?’ 

‘Nowhere,’ Dax answered, taking a sip of tomato juice and 
making a face. ‘Now if they could only find a way to make 
this stuff taste good ! ’ 

‘I thought you were going to the theater.’ 

‘I changed my mind,’ Dax answered. ‘I remained at Madame 
Fontaine’s after all the others had gone.’ 

Jeremy stared at him. Suddenly it came to him. ‘You mean 
you had her?’ he asked incredulously. 

‘It was the decent thing to do,’ Dax replied noncommittal- 
ly. He shrugged. ‘Someone had to give the poor woman back 
her pride.’ 

Jeremy stared at him speechlessly. 

Dax smiled. ‘And you know, she wasn’t bad. She knew what 
to do, it was exactly as she said it would be. That Basse must 
be an idiot.’ He took another sip of his tomato juice. ‘You 
know, I think that every once in a while we should oblige an 
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puzzled voice. ‘In my country if a man is elected he becomes 
President that very day. Thus there are never two Presidents.’ 

In your country if a man is elected to office, it is a miracle, 
Jeremy thought, though he wasn’t much interested in what was 
being said. He was far more curious about the telephone con- 
versation between the hostess and whomever she was speaking 
with. Whatever it was affected her visibly. Almost before his • 
eyes she seemed to be growing older. 

Finally she drew a deep breath. 'A demain,' she said into the 
telephone, and put it down. She stood there silently for a long 
moment as if she were trying to puli herself together. Bit by bit 
some of the mask of her vitality fell back into place. She took 
a glass of champagne from a passing tray and walked over to 
the big bay window overlooking her garden and stood there, 
staring out silently. 

Jeremy was curious about what was holding her interest for 
so long. By stretching his neck slightly he could see into the 
garden where, as usual at these affairs, there were a variety of 
small dogs, yapping and scampering about, left there by their 
mistresses. And as usual there was one little poodle, hornier 
than the others, jumping around crazily, trying to mount first 
one dog, then another. As Jeremy watched, he discovered one 
bitch who did not throw him off, and with an almost visible 
expression of satisfaction, he settled down to his task. 

The hostess too seemed fascinated. Silently she stood there, 
alone in the window, the room behind her obviously forgotten. 
|When she finally spoke it was as if her thoughts, meant only 
for her own ears, came from her lips without her being aware 
of them. 

‘Look at the little bitch, how happy she is with that dog. She 
looks around at all the other bitches so proudly. She alone has 
the dog and she wants them to envy her. And the dog, damn 
fool. He thinks he is doing it all, that the triumph is his alone. 
In his stupidity he thinks he has conquered her but in the end 
it is she who will triumph.’ 

Jeremy turned to Dax, who had come up beside him. ‘Do 
you hear what she is saying? ’ 

Dax nodded. 

Tm sure that everyone else can too.’ Jeremy looked 
around the room. They could hear, all right. Bit by bit the 
other conversations were fading as they all began to listen, 
secretly at first, not looking in each other’s faces, then more 
overtly. 

‘Why doesn’t someone stop her?’ Jeremy asked in a horri- 
fied whisper. 

‘Let her talk, it is good for her. For years she has been the 
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mistress of Monsieur Basse, the ministrc. It is in this very same 
salon that she courted favors for him and helped promote Ills 
career. Now there is talk that he has found a younger woman - 
and no longer has time for her.’ But despite what Dax said, 
he crossed the quiet salon to stand beside her in the bay win- 
dow silently. 

Jeremy saw Dax gently take her arm. She turned toward 
him, a startled expression on her face as if she had just been 
awakened from a deep sleep. Then slowly she turned and 
looked around the quiet salon. Her face was faintly pale be- 
neath her makeup. ‘He is not coming 1’ she said, in a suddenly 
loud clear voice. 

Almost immediately the conversations began again where 
they had been dropped. But the party was over and, one by 
one, the people began to drift away. Jeremy looked at his 
watch. It was almost time to change for dinner. He caught 
Dax’s eye. T’ve got to run. I’ll see you in the morning for 
breakfast.’ 

'Ten o’clock, at my place.’ 

Politely Jeremy sought the hostess but she was nowhere to be 
found so he left without saying good-bye. 


Jeremy followed Fat Cat to the dining room. Dax was wait- 
ing, still in his dressing gown, his face drawn and tired. He was 
holding a big glass of tomato juice in his hand. 

He grinned at Jeremy. ‘Probably America’s greatest dis- 
covery, that tomato juice, lemon and Worcestershire cures the 
common hangover.’ 

*My Godl You look like the wrath of God. Where did you 
go last night?’ 

‘Nowhere,’ Dax answered, taking a sip of tomato juice and 
making a face. ‘Now if they could only find a way to make 
this stuff taste good!’ 

‘I thought you were going to the theater.’ 

‘I changed my mind,’ Dax answered. ‘I remained at Madame 
Fontaine’s after all the others had gone.’ 

Jeremy stared at him. Suddenly it came to him. ‘You mean 
you had her?’ he asked incredulously. 

■ ^ was ^ ie decent thing to do,’ Dax replied noncommittal- 
ly. He shrugged. Someone had to give the poor woman back 
her pride.’ 


Jeremy stared at him speechlessly. 

Dax smiled. ‘And you know, she wasn’t bad. She knew what 
to do, it was exactly as she said it would be. That Basse must 
be an idiot. He took another sip of his tomato juice. ‘You 
know, I think that every once in a while we should oblige an 
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Dax shook his head. ‘Not really. I can’t quite see myself as a 
businessman.’ 

‘The money would be good.’ 

Dax glanced at Jeremy and smiled. ‘I have enough money. 
I don’t have any ambitions to own everything in the world.’- 

‘You still should not remain idle. It’s a waste. You’re too 
young.’ 

Dax's eyes seemed veiled. ‘Perhaps it's that I’m too old,’ he 
said quietly, ‘and I can’t find any more ways in which to fool . 
myself.’ 

For a few moments there was a silence between them, then 
Jeremy broke it abruptly. 'Sue Ann’s telling everyone she’s go- 
ing to marry you.’ 

Dax didn’t answer. 

‘Are you going to marry her?’ 

Slowly Dax let some smoke drift from his mouth. He held 
the cigarro in front of him and looked at it critically. ‘I don't 
know. Possibly, someday, if I’m bored enough.’ 

Then he looked at Jeremy and Jeremy thought he had never 
seen such sadness in a man’s eyes before. ‘In many ways Sue 
Ann and I are very much alike, you know. Neither of us has 
any illusions left.’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Marcel looked through the gate and saw the reporters and 
photographers. He turned to the guard who was waiting to let 
him out. ‘Is there no other way out of here?' 

‘There is,’ the guard answered with grisly humor, ‘but I 
doubt that you’d like it.’ 

Marcel gave him a withering look. They were all very funny 
with their uniforms and petty little bureaucratic ways. It prob- 
ably gave them a great sense of power to order a man lik" 
him around. Tire guard opened the gate and he walked out. 

The reporters were on him instantly. Flashbulbs exploded 
his face as he pushed his way through, trying to reach the t‘“ 
and the waiting limousine. But it was almost impossible 
move. 

‘How does it feel to be out, Mr Campion?' 
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‘You’re tired, Marcel,’ she said gently, ‘run down. Take a 
vacation before you do anything. Perhaps a cruise. A long rest 
while you get your strength back.’ 

‘They already know 1 They sent you to distract mcl’ 

‘Marcel!’ Her voice was shocked. ‘I knew nothing about it. 
Not until this moment.’ 

‘I don’t believe you. You’re in it with all of them. You’re all 
against me!’ 

Dania stared at him, shocked. 

‘Now I understand why you cling to that decrepit husband 
of yours. All the time you were only spying on me. For them ! ’ 
‘Marcel, that’s not true,’ Dania said, almost desperately. ‘I 
couldn’t be spying on you. 1 don’t even know them.’ 

‘You’re lying, you're lying!’ he shouted. He signaled to the 
driver through the glass. 

Startled, the chauffeur slammed on the brakes and veered to 
the curb and Dania almost pitched forward onto the floor. By 
the time she straightened up Marcel had pushed open the door, 
‘Get out!’ 

She stared at him for a moment, then smiled. Her voice was 
thick with contempt. ‘You sick little man. Get out? Get out of 
what — my own car?’ 

Marcel glared back at her, his face paling. Then silently he 
moved around her and through the open car door. In his haste 
his heel caught and he pitched forward, tumbling into the 
gutter. 

Dania didn’t waste a glance, just pulled the door shut. ‘Drive 
on.’ 

It was that photograph, a shot of Marcel sprawled out on his 
hands and knees in the gutter of an Atlanta suburb staring 
after the departing limousine, that pushed the Korean War 
from the front pages of most newspapers the next day. Ir was 
taken by a persistent news photographer who h 2 d been follow- 
ing Dania’s car. 


There was a crew of electricians working elsewhere ir. fra 
house when Schacter was finally shown into the study that .'-far- 
ed was temporarily using as his office. ‘What are all these mar 
doing?’ 

‘I’m having the house wired,’ Marcel answered. "They re 
stalling a burglar-alanr. system.’ . „ 

’What on earth for? r the lawyer asked. ‘Ycu're r.ckr r r'-i- ’- 
Avenue, or.e of the best-policed areas :r tne 
likely to break tr?' 

A peculiar lock crossed Marcel's 
they’ve hied since I’ve beer herre-d 




‘Did you talk to the Boston banks about taking over the 
note?’ 

‘Yes. They’re not interested.’ 

Marcel glared at him. ‘I started the Israeli lines. I was the 
only one who was willing to take the risk. The De Coynes 
were so anxious for me to do so they all but fell over them- 
selves to loan me the money. Now that those Jews see a way 
to make more money I’m being pushed out.’ 

Schacter returned his gaze steadily.’I don’t think being Jewish 
has anything to do with it,’ he said steadily. ‘The De Coynes 
are bankers. They know how far you’re stretching yourself on 
your other deals. You can’t have everything, you know.’ 

‘Why not?’ Marcel asked. ‘Who has a better right?’ 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

ft was late and the party was beginning to break up. Suddenly 
Dax looked around. Only he and Marcel and a few girls 
were left. He caught Marcel’s eye. Marcel left the blond girl he 
iad been talking with and came over to him. ‘Everything all 
right?’ 

‘Everything’s fine,’ Dax answered, ‘but it’s getting late. I 
promised to go out early tomorrow morning on Jacobsen’s 
yacht. I’d better be leaving.’ 

‘What for?’ Marcel asked. ‘It’s early; the best part of the 
evening is coming up.’ 

‘The best part? But everyone has gone.’ 

Marcel smiled secretively. ‘The girls are still here.’ 

Dax looked at him, then around the room. There were 
still five girls left, and every now and then he had noticed one 
of them glancing at him speculatively. 

‘They’re on my payroll.’ 

‘They work in your office?’ Dax’s voice was incredulous. 
They didn’t look like the type. 

‘Of course not.’ There was a faint note of triumph in Mar- 
cel’s voice. ‘But they do work for me. The tax laws are getting 
so strict about expenses it’s cheaper to put them on a salary. 
That way they’re deductible.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

A man has to keep on his toes every minute,’ Marcel said, 
‘they’re always out to get you.’ 

Dax didn’t answer. 

Now that the others are gone,’ Marcel continued, ‘we can go 
upstairs to my suite. I can promise you w'on’t be bored.’ He 
turned to the girls, 'Allans, mes enf ants' 
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Silently Dax followed them up the staircase to the second 
floor, where Marcel stopped in. front of a door. He took a key 
out of his pocket and inserted it into a slot. In a moment there 
was a soft whir from above. 

‘The only way to my suite is by elevator,’ he said. 'I had the 
stairways taken out.’ He opened the door. ‘We’ll go up first with 
two of the girls. Then I’ll send the elevator down for the 
others.’ 

‘But the servants? How do they get to their quarters?’ . 

‘There’s a stairway in the back, but I’ve had the entrance to 
my floor closed off with brick.’ They got out of the elevator, 
and Marcel turned and pressed a button on the walk ‘I have a 
button in each of my rooms up here. No one can get up unless 
I release the elevator.’ 

A moment later the other three girls got off the elevator and 
Marcel led them all into a large sitting room. There was a 
table already laid with hors d’oeuvre, caviar, arid a pa tS. 
Several botles of champagne were cooling in buckets, and in 
the comer was a completely equipped bar. 

The girls seemed to know what was expected oi them isA 
disappeared through a door on the far side of the room. 
‘That’s the guest room,’ Marcel said. ‘My room is on the 
other side. How about a drink?’ 

‘I’ve about had enough.' 

■y.'j ‘You must,’ Marcel urged with a peculiar smile, and took 
,’.,Dax by the arm. ‘Come.’ 

Marcel pressed something under the bar. A panel slid open, 
revealing a television set, and a moment later it came on. What 
appeared on the screen was the guest room. The girls were 
milling about, and in a moment the sound of their voices came 
through the speaker. 

One of them was taking off her dress. ‘What a drag,’ she 
said, in a disgusted voice. 

Marcel smiled. ‘The newest thing — closed-circuit television. 
They don’t even realize we’re watching. I’m thinking of putting 
one in every room of the house. That way I’ll know exactly 
what’s going on.’ 

Marcel seemed completely absorbed. Most of the girls were 
undressed by now. One of them walked over to a closet and 
pushed back a sliding door. ‘Well, kids, what’ll it be tonight?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ another replied. ‘What did we wear last 
time?’ 

‘The white virgin bride outfits.’ 

‘Then how about the slinky black bit? It’s been a long time 
since we did that one.’ 
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One of the others had moved over to the closet. She had un- 
fastened her brassiere and her rather large breasts pushed 
, free. 

‘That one does a fantastic trick.’ Marcel was speaking in a 
i half whisper as though they might hear. ‘She’s a terrible liar, 
though. She doesn’t realize that I know all about the boyfriend 
: who comes to her apartment. Sometimes I feel like throwing 
her out but they’re all alike. You can’t trust any of them.’ 

‘How do you know she has a boyfriend?’ 

Marcel smiled his secretive smile. ‘I know everything. Their 
lephones are tapped ; I even have bugs planted in the springs 
ider their beds.’ He laughed, turning back to the screen. ‘You 
ould hear some of the tapes! ’ 

Dax looked back at the screen. The girls were mostly dressed 
f now. They were all wearing the same costume. Black lace 
e-through brassieres and garter belts to which were attached 
>ng black mesh opera hose. One of the girls turned tov/ard the 
imera and suddenly the screen went dark. Automatically the 
mel began to close. 

‘There’s a switch under the rug just in front of the door. It 
lrns the set off automatically the moment anyone starts to 
:ave the room.’ 

Dax looked at Marcel. ‘I think I’ll have that drink now.’ 


It was almost four o’clock in the morning when Dax finally 
;ot around to leaving. Marcel watched owlhhly from the 
ouch between two of the girls as Dax said his good nights, 
le was more than a little drunk. Like most Frenchmen he had 
10 tolerance for hard liquors, and had consistently drunk 
Jcotch all night. He struggled to his feet. ‘I will go downstairs 
vith you. I have something I want to talk about.’ 

Dax followed him into the elevator. Marcel smiled. ‘What 
,1o you think of my little employees, eh?’ 

Dax laughed. ‘I must say they’re very’ experienced. But kind 
of expensive, I imagine.’ 

‘You pay for experience. But it doesn’t matter, 1 can afford 
it.’ 

When they left the elevator and walked downs fa i 
said, ‘Come into my office a moment.’ 

Dax followed him into the library. Marcel close/ 
behind them and sat down behind his desk, ‘J tm 
wonder why I wanted to set you?* 

Dax didn’t answer. 
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■ ‘I think el Presidentc was very foolish to treat you as he did. 
^Someday he’ll regret it.’- 

Dax shrugged noncommittally. 

Marcel stared at him. ‘But that is not what concerns me. You 
must be very bored.’ 

‘Not really. How can I be bored when I have friends like 
you?’ 

Marcel smiled. He was pleased. Then his face went serious. 
‘But how many girls can you have? Sooner or later you must 
wish you had something else to think about.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Dax replied, ‘it seems to me that I’ve spent 
most of my life thinking about other things. What good has it 
done me?’ 

‘But there must be many things you want to do,’ Marcel 
persisted. 

‘I haven’t thought of any yet.' 

‘Have you ever considered going into business? Indirectly 
you’ve made a lot of money for others. Isn’t it about time you 
made some for yourself?’ 

‘I haven’t felt the need of it.’ 

‘You are very much like your father,’ Marcel said. ‘He never 
thought about himself either, he put other things first. I remem- 
ber when I first came to work for him I was amazed. I had 
never encountered a man like him before.’ 

‘You will never meet another.’ 

^ ■ ‘But that was why he died a poor man.’ 

• ‘Perhaps, but to the dead riches do not matter.’ 

1 ‘It’s all very well to talk like that, Dax, but the world doesn’t 
look at things that way. The only important things are money 
and power.’ 

‘I’m very lucky then.’ Dax smiled. ‘I’ve found a way to get 
along without either.’ 

Marcel looked at him for a moment. ‘That’s a pity, because 
I was hoping I could interest you in coming in with me. To- 
gether we would do very well. I’m not well liked, you know. I 
have enemies who go out of their way to do me harm. With 
you in the picture I could gradually merge into the background, 
and in time they would forget about me. It would be very worth 
your while.’ 

Dax looked at him without answering. 

‘You’re the only person to whom I’d make such an offer, ’ 
Marcel added sincerely. ‘There’s no one else in this world I 
trust that much.’ 

Dax took a deep breath. In some odd way he knew that 
Marcel was telling the truth. There was no one else. The closed- 
circuit television, the tapped telephones, the microphones under 
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the beds. How long would it be before Marcel used the same 
things to be sure of him? Because there was no doubt in his 
mind that eventually he would. Marcel was already too far 
gone to ever retain his faith in anyone. Dax shook his head 
slowly. 

Thank you, Marcel, but no. If I thought I could be of any 
real help to you I might have considered it. But I know better. 
I’m no businessman ; in time I’d become a liability, believe me. 
But I am flattered at your offer.’ 

Marcel looked down at his desk. He did not meet Dax’s eyes. 
‘Everyone has turned against me.’ 

‘I haven’t. If I had, it would make it easier to accept such 
an offer. I could do more harm inside your organization than 
outside.’ 

Marcel looked at him. He semed to be weighing what Dax 
had said. ‘That’s true.’ He smiled, suddenly cheerful again. ‘I 
know you, you old faker. You have an easier way to make 
money up your sleeve.’ 

‘I have?’ 

‘I’ve heard the talk about you and Sue Ann,’ Marcel said 
know'ingly. ‘In a way I don’t blame you. It’s easier to marry it 
than work for it.’ 

Dax smiled. He wasn’t annoyed at Marcel’s assumption. If 
that was what Marcel chose to believe, let him. He got to his 
feet. 

‘I’ll let you out.’ 

Dax waited until Marcel cut off the alarm system and 
opened the front door. As usual there were no cabs on the 
street at that hour of the morning. ‘Let me call my chauffeur 
to drive you home.’ 

Dax looked up at the sky. It was already turning gray over 
to the cast of Park Avenue. ‘It’s a short walk and I think I 
; could use the fresh air.’ 

From Fifth Avenue, a few' blocks away, a large black car 

• was coming toward them. Marcel glanced at it nervously. ‘I 
I think I’d better be getting back in. I’m beginning to feel a 
: slight chill.’ 

‘Good night, Marcel.’ 

‘Good night, my friend,’ Marcel said through the already 
closing door, ‘call me whenever you’re in town. I’ll be here.’ 
i Dax stared at the closed door for a moment. He heard the 

• click of an electric switch and knew that Marcel had turned 
on the burglar alarm again. He turned and walkedMown the 

j street. 

If this was the price one had to pay for mo, 

; he wanted no part of it. 
a .— 20 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Marcel was sitting behind his desk when Schacter came in. 
; .‘Well? ’ 

Schacter shook his head. ‘Abidijan says you can go to hell. 
He wouldn’t even listen to anything I had to say.’ 

Marcel’s face went pale. ‘Is that all?’ 

‘Not really. He said a few things.’ 

‘Like what?’ 

‘They weren’t relevant.’ 

‘Tell me.’ Marcel’s voice was flat and hard. ‘I want to know 
what Amos said.’ 

The attorney felt uncomfortable. ‘He said you were sick and 
that you didn’t know what you were doing. He claimed he 
would like nothing better than for you to start a proxy fight 
The publicity you’ve had before this would be nothing com- 
pared to what he’s prepared to give you. After he got through 
he said there wouldn’t be one stockholder who would go along 
with you. He also told me that if you tried to vote your chil- 
dren’s stock as trustee he was prepared to go into court and 
have you certified as incompetent.’ 

{ -, Marcel’s face was almost completely white now. He could 
jn scarcely contain his rage. ‘But he doesn’t expect us to go into 
■' court with a stockholder’s action in which he would be the de- 
fendant, does he?’ 

The lawyer shook his head. ‘No. He hardly anticipates that’ 

Marcel smiled thinly. ‘That’s what we do, then. We have 
enough on him to force the court to appoint a receiver for the 
company, maybe even put him in the jail where he put me.’ 

‘But what good would that do? The court would never turn 
the company over to you.’ 

‘That’s unimportant,’ Marcel said. ‘The main thing would be 
that Amos won’t have it.’ 

‘But have you thought of your children?’ the lawyer asked. 

- ‘What it might do to their inheritance? The trust fund is made 
up almost wholly of Abidijan stock. It might be worth nothing 
under a receiver. For that matter the stock you have probably 
won’t be worth the paper it’s printed on.’ 

‘I don’t care!’ Marcel shouted. ‘I can take care of my chil- 
dren I Go into court ! ’ 

The lawyer looked at him steadily. After a moment he 
shook his head. ‘No, Marcel, I won’t do it. I went along with 
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you’re too big a man for that, Schacter. You know the ter- 
rible strain I’ve been under.’ 

At the end of the conversation Schacter found himself once 
again Marcel’s attorney. But somehow he could never bring 
himself to feel that things could ever be the same. Something 
had gone out of the relationship. 

Schacter could feel the tension mount in the small room. 
For a moment he could not bear to look at the table with its 
pile of envelopes and proxies and clicking adding machines. 
Instead he looked out of the window at downtown Dallas. 

Suddenly the room behind him was quiet. The adding 
machines had stopped, so Schacter knew it was over. Slowly he 
turned back into the room. He did not have to go over to loci' 
at the totals to know who had won. One look at Horgan’s face 
told him all he needed to know. The Texan was pallid beneath . 
his deep tan. 

Slowly the secretary of Caribtex read out the totals in a 
trembling voice. And well it might tremble, for his job was 
gone, as were those of most of the other men in the room. 
Under the cumulative voting laws of the corporation it was 
either one group or the other. There was no middle ground. 
For management: 1,100,021. For the opposition group: 
1,600,422. 

There was a silence in the room as Schacter walked around 
ithe table. The secretary made room for him. Schacter looked 
at him, then at the others, 'Thank you, gentlemen.’ 

The accountants began to gather up the records and put 
them away in boxes. Schacter glanced at them for a moment. 
The best idea Marcel had had was to have the court appoint a 
special company of accountants for counting the proxies. The 
company’s accountants would never have given them a fair 
shake. 

‘There will be a special meeting of the new board of direc- 
tors for the purpose of electing new officers tomorrow morn- 
ing at nine o’clock.’ 

He got up from the table and started toward the door. Mar- 
cel would be waiting for his call. Horgan’s voice stopped him. 
‘You tell yah slimy little friend never to come down this way. 
’Cause if’n he does somebody suah as hell will fill him full of 
lead.’ 

Schacter nodded gravely and walked on out the door. 

Marcel was drunk. He had been drinking steadily all after- 
noon while he waited for the call from Dallas. Now that it was 
all over the liquor seemed to roar through his body. He could 
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feel himself swelling, his body growing taller until he could 
almost touch the ceiling. He walked over to the couch where 
the big-breasted blond sat watching him. He stood in front of' 
her. weaving. ‘Do you know who I am?’ 

She sat there silently, looking up at him. 

‘You don’t know.’ He reached for the drink he had left on 
the table and raised it to his lips. Some of it spilled oh his 
jacket but he paid no attention. He drained the glass and threw, 
it over his shoulder. It crashed against the wall. 

‘You don't know,’ he repeated, ‘nobody knows.’ His voice 
lowered and became confidential. ‘But soon they’ll find out, 
because they can’t stop me now. I'm the biggest man they ever 
aw.’ 

‘Man, arc you stewed,' she said. 

Marcel paid no attention. He was tearing at his clothes, for 
iuddcnly they were choking him — too tight, too small. Finally 
hey all lay in a pile on the floor. He climbed upon the couch 
raked and stood looking down at her. ‘Am I not the strongest 
nan you ever saw?’ 

‘Better come down from there before you kill yourself,’ she 
aid, reaching up a hand to steady him. 

Marcel slapped her hand away. ‘Answer my question.’ 

Silently she nodded. 

A suspicious look came into his face. ‘As strong as Joe 
Karlo?’ 

The color drained from her face. ‘You — you know about 
Joe?’ 

He began to laugh wildly. ‘You stupid bitch ! ’ he screamed. ‘I 
know everything about you. I know everything about every- 
body. 1 can tell you what you both said in bed last night 1’ 

‘How— how do you know?’ 

‘I know, that’s all that matters.’ He laughed wildly. ‘And I 
know something else you don’t know.’ He leaped from the 
couch and ran to a cabinet. He opened the doors and took out 
some photographs, waving them in her face. ‘You think he’ll 
marry you, you think he’s been saving all the money you gave 
him so the two of you can go away together? You stup'd fool! 

You want to know where the money has been going a// this 
time? Look!’ 



Marcel slapped her in the face, and she feU baclCTont6.;&e$ 
Duch. “I didn’t tell you you could gol’ . • 

He reached down with both hands and grabbed fth^frontbj 
er dress. The fabric came away with a ra*p J r>j\ teffnr^'Fch^i 
he stared at him, a fear growing deep in her t r.r.ei :rrc 
e stood over her. Slowly he lowered himself onto 
He looked down at her and laughed. ‘Now, teli me.;Arn Ithe 
longest man you ever saw? 1 ' 

Despite his weight she managed to nod. ‘ 

Tm the biggest man in the world P A glazed look came into 
is' eyes. ‘Soon I’ll own — ’ He tried to continue but suddenly he 
itched forward, falling heavily across her. ’ 

She lay very still for a few moments, afraid to move. After 
while she turned slightly, trying to wriggle out from under 
im. Slowly, almost gently, he slid to the floor and rolled oyer 
n his back. His mouth was open and as she watched inf avi- 
ation he began to snore heavily. 

She sat up on the couch. ‘You son of a bitch 1* Then she 
oticed the photographs lying on the floor beside him and the 
:ars came unexpectedly to her eyes. ‘All you sons of 
itches!’ she cried, wiping at her eyes with the back of bar 
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Tom the pool at the far end of the terraced lawn came the 
appy sound of children’s laughter. The warm Cote d’Azur siin 
ell languidly upon the blue waters. It was not that long ago, 
tobert thought, that he and Caroline had shared that same pSol 
nth their friends and cousins. Not so long ago, before the war.v 
‘You have a strange look on your face, Robert.’ 

With an effort he brought his mind back to the present. He 
nailed at his English cousin. ‘I was thinking about when you 
nd I were young.’ y./;5 

Mavis made a face. ‘Don’t remind me, I remember all too 
>ell. How you used to tease me because I was skin and: bones, 
rnd now look at me.’ •' - 

Robert laughed. That at least was true. Mavis was Skin and 
ones no longer, and neither was her sister. The two of them 
ad settled into the comfortable figures of young British 
natrons. It was their five children and his son, Henri, who were 
naking all the noise in the pool. ‘None of us has stayed exactly 
he same.’ 
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‘Except Caroline,’ Enid said. ‘I don’t know how she does it 
but she looks as young as ever. If anything her figure is even 
better than ever I remember.’ 

‘Are you talking about me?’ 

‘Mavis would like to know the secret of your eternal youth,’ 
Robert said. 

Caroline laughed. ‘It’s no secret. I diet.’ 

‘I never could,’ Mavis said. ‘The children make me so nervous 
sometimes, all I can do is eat and eat’ 

Robert looked down the table toward his father. The baron 
looked slim and comfortable despite the weather. He was 
seventy-two years old but seemed much younger, especially his 
eyes. They never seemed to age. Right now they were alert and 
attentive as he listened to Sir Robert. 

Sir Robert had put on weight but despite it his face had never 
quite lost the slightly rapacious look that he had never trusted. 
If anything the look was more pronounced than ever. Idly he 
wondered why he had never liked Sir Robert. 

John, Mavis’ husband, a tall, blond, athletic-looking English- 
man, said, ‘Robert, it seems a grand day for a sail. How about 
coming out with us this afternoon?’ 

Robert looked down at the boat dock off which their English 
yacht was at anchor. ‘Not me, I haven’t the energy of you Eng- 
lish.’ He got to Ids feet slowly and stretched. ‘Tire only decent 
thing to do after a lunch like this is to take a nap.’ 

He crossed the terrace and went into the house just as Deni- 
sonde came out. ‘Where are you going?’ 

Robert grinned. ‘I’m going upstairs to take a nap.’ 

’Why don’t you stretch out in the sun?’ she asked. ‘You can 
sleep just as well there, and you’ll get some color in your face. 
What’s the sense of coming to the Riviera if not for that? You 
could just as well have stayed at the bank if you’re going to 
spend all your time indoors.’ 

Robert stood looking at her indulgently. ‘Finished?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What are you doing?’ 

‘I’m bringing your father his medicine. If I don’t remind him 
he'll never take it.’ 

‘Bicn. When you’ve done that come upstairs and I will show 
you why it is always better to take a nap indoors.’ 

It was after midnight and the big villa was silent when Robert 
made his way down to the library in search of something to 
read. He opened the door and as he went directly to the biblio- 
th'equc, his father’s voice came from directly behind him. ‘You 
arc awake?’ 
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Marcel slapped her in the face, and she fell back onto the 
couch. 'I didn’t tell you you could go !’ 

He reached down with both hands and grabbed the front of 
her dress. The fabric came away with a rasping, tearing sound. 
She stared at him, a fear growing deep in her eyes as once more 
he stood over her. Slowly he lowered himself onto her. 

He looked down at her and laughed. ‘Now, tell me. Am I the 
rongest man you ever saw?’ 

Despite his weight she managed to nod. 

Tm the biggest man in the world 1’ A glazed look came into 
is'eyes. ‘Soon I’ll own — ’ He tried to continue but suddenly he 
itched forward, falling heavily across her. 

She lay very still for a few moments, afraid to move. After 
while she turned slightly, trying to wriggle out from under 
im. Slowly, almost gently, he slid to the floor and rolled over 
n his back. His mouth was open and as she watched in fasci- 
ation he began to snore heavily. 

She sat up on the couch. ‘You son of a bitch!’ Then she 
oticed the photographs lying on the floor beside him and the 
ars came unexpectedly to her eyes. ‘All you sons of 
itches 1’ she cried, wiping at her eyes with the back of her 
and. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

xom the pool at the far end of the terraced lawn came the 
appy sound of children’s laughter. The warm Cote d’Azur sun 
ell languidly upon the blue waters. It was not that long ago, 
tobert thought, that he and Caroline had shared that same pool 
ith their friends and cousins. Not so long ago, before the war. 
‘You have a strange look on your face, Robert.’ 

With an effort he brought his mind back to the present. He 
smiled at his English cousin. ‘I was thinking about when you 
and I were young.’ 

Mavis made a face. ‘Don’t remind me, I remember all too 
well. How you used to tease me because I was skin and bones. 
And now look at me.’ 

Robert laughed. That at least was true. Mavis was skin and 
bones no longer, and neither was her sister. The two of them 
had settled into the comfortable figures of young British 
matrons. It was their five children and his son, Henri, who were 
making all the noise in the pool. ‘None of us has stayed exactly 
the same.’ 
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'Except Caroline,’ Enid said, ‘I don’t know how she does i 
but she looks as young as ever. If anything her figure is even 
better than ever I remember.’ 

‘Are you talking about me?’ . 

‘Mavis would like to know the secret of your eternal youth, 
Robert said. 

Caroline laughed. ‘It’s no secret. I diet.’ 

‘I never could,’ Mavis said. ‘The children make me so nervous 
sometimes, all I can do is eat and eat.’ 

Robert looked down the table toward his father. The baron 
looked slim and comfortable despite the weather. He was 
seventy-two years old but seemed much younger, especially his 
eyes. They never seemed to age. Right now they were alert and 
attentive as he listened to Sir Robert. 

Sir Robert had put on weight but despite it his face had never 
quite lost the slightly rapacious look that he had never trusted. 
If anything the look was more pronounced than ever. Idly he 
wondered why he had never liked Sir Robert 

John, Mavis’ husband, a tall, blond, athletic-looking English- 
man, said, ‘Robert, it seems a grand day for a sail. How about 
coming out with us this afternoon?’ 

Robert looked down at the boat dock off which their English 
yacht was at anchor. ‘Not me, I haven’t the energy of you Eng- 
lish.’ He got to his feet slowly and stretched. ‘The only decent 
thing to do after a lunch like this is to take a nap.’ 

He crossed the terrace and went into the house just as Deni- 
sonde came out. ‘Where are you going?’ 

Robert grinned. ‘I’m going upstairs to take a nap.’ 

‘Why don’t you stretch out in the sun?’ she asked. ‘You can 
sleep just as well there, and you’ll get some color in your face. 
What’s the sense of coming to the Riviera if not for that? You 
could just as well have stayed at the bank if you’re going to 
spend all your time indoors.’ 

Robert stood looking at her indulgently. ‘Finished?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What are you doing?’ 

‘I’m bringing your father his medicine. If I don’t remind him 
he II never take it.’ 

‘Ihcn. When you’ve done that come upstairs and I will show 
you why it is always better to take a nap indoors.’ 


It was after midnight and the big villa was silent when Robert 
made his way down to the library in search of something to 
rc..d. He opened the door and as he went directly to the biblio - 
wr<?«e, his father’s voice came from directly behind him. ‘You 


Robert turned. The baron was seated in one of the deep easy 
chairs. ‘I could not sleep,’ Robert said. ‘I expect I slept top much 
this afternoon. But why are you awake?’ 

T am old,’ his father replied. ‘When you are old you don’t 
need as much sleep.’ 

Robert smiled and took a book down from the shelf. Idly he 
glanced through it. 

‘Our cousin thinks it’s time our banks merged,’ the baron said 
unexpectedly. 

Robert looked up from the book. ‘What do you think?’ 

‘Many years ago it was the ambition of my grandfather — one 
bank that would blanket Europe.’ The baron looked up at 
Robert. ‘It was not such a bad idea then, perhaps it is an even 
better one now. The American banks grow larger every day, and 
even the Morgan bank is thinking of a merger. The American 
banks are our strongest competition. If our resources were 
pooled we could match them on any deal.’ 

‘I don’t like it,’ Robert said suddenly. 

The baron seemed curious. ‘Do you have a reason?' 

‘Not really. I just feel a merger would cost us our indepen- 
dence. We would not be able to act as freely as we do now.’ 

T am not at all convinced it would not be to our advantage. 
Certainly our cousin has been successful. His bank is twice the 
size of ours.’ 

‘That is no true measure,’ Robert replied quickly. ‘Not once 
have they had to suspend operations because of war or a change 
in government. How many have we had since the time of Napo- 
‘ leon? And each time we had to rebuild from the ground up! Sir 
Robert was fortunate in having a continuous, stable govern- 
ment during all that time.’ 

‘Then a merger might be advantageous. Wars and govern- 
ments would no longer agect us if our business was centred in 
London.’ 

‘If we’re concerned only with safety, why not move our head- 
quarters to New York? There we would be even safer.’ 

The baron looked at him shrewdly. ‘You do not like our 
cousin, I gather.’ 

Robert stared back at him for a moment. ‘No, I do not.’ 

His father did not ask his reasons. ‘Even as a boy Sir Robert 
was always ambitious.’ 

‘If that were all I sensed in him I would not be worried.’ 

The baron looked up. ‘You think he wants to control our 
bank too?’ t 

‘Wouldn’t he?’ Robert asked. ‘You’ve admitted his is twice 
the size of ours. Is it not normal that the shark eats the sar- 
dines?’ 
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' 'Perhaps. But aren’t you forgetting one thing? I had a son, 
-‘-and Sir Robert has only daughters. The bylaws of both banks 
orp similar in one respect. Only sons may inherit controL.Qur 
mdfather saw to that.’ 

'But the sons of daughters may inherit,’ Robert said. ‘Already 
•ce of his five grandchildren are sons.’ 

‘Sons-. That was the secret strength of the Rothschilds. They 
:d sons. We have not been so lucky — perhaps one to a genera- 
m. Sir Robert and I were the only ones in ours, you the only 
ie in yours. And you have but one.’ He smiled suddenly at 
jbert. ‘What are you waiting for? You must apply yourself ! ’ 
Robert laughed. ‘I’m doing the best I can, papa.' 


Robert looked down at the sheet of paper, then up at the ac- 
iuntant. ‘You’ve made no mistakes on this?’ 

The accountant shook his head. ‘Everything is verified, sir.’ 
‘Thank you.’ 

Robert sat thoughtfully for a moment. For months someone 
id been buying up all the bank’s paper and he had not until 
ow been able to ascertain who. Now he knew. He should have 
:alized before. He should have been aware that Sir R.obert 
ould not come to his father without a card up his sleeve ,- he 
as far too professional not to be prepared for a refcs-L Sud- 
enly it was all clear, even where Campion had got the money 
) meet his note. 


He got up and with the sheet of paper in bis tnzn vent down 
o his father s office. He knocked and went *~~ ‘Z3id von know 
bout this? he asked, placing the career in tnenz ct the baron. 

The baron looked down at it. T sneered an much/ he ad- 
nitted, ‘but l could not be sure.’ ’ 


‘Then why didn’t you stop him?' E 
lmost enough of our paper ic rn zn o~ 
The baron shrugged and leaned cr-ci f 
ee quite what difference it vcu’nmaie >-? 
‘You’re not going to let bl~ nc± nnirz- 
‘Thcre is very little else f can d* r ibe - 
im tired. I have not the inrenanh fnr"-- 
:ousin.’ ’ ' “ L 


iacem asfeed. ‘He has 
zef business/ 

~ zh chair, ‘f couldn’t 
tea vs merged/ 

: a merger?’ 

anon said. ‘I am old. I 

:cther battle with cur 



moment. When Robert would admit that he cared as much 
about the bank as he did. That Robert wanted it for his son as 
he had wanted it for Robert. 

No v/ he could do what he wanted with a clear conscience. At 
last he could retire. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

Slowly Robert turned the pages of the confidential ledger until 
he found what he sought. Then he sat there, studying the figures. 
This could be the answer. It all depended on how greedy Sir 
Robert really was. 

Capital had always been the problem. It always was with a 
private bank. A publicly held bank had many ways of increas- 
ing its capital. It could merely issue stock to extend its capital- 
ization if it should so desire. But De Coyne’s was a private bank. 
There were no shareholders outside of the family. That was the 
way it had always been. They accounted to no one except them- 
selves. 

Many years ago his father had solved the problem of improv- 
ing the bank’s cash working position without borrowing money 
or diluting their ownership. He began to sell short-term notes at 
minimal discount. The reputation of the bank was such that the 
response was immediate. The public bought the notes without 
i hesitation, in preference to other offerings promising greater 
gain, because they felt there was no risk. Never in the almost 
one hundred years of its existence had the De Coyne bank 
failed to meet an obligation. Before long such notes developed 
a reputation for being more stable than many of the currencies 
of Europe. Perhaps one of the reasons was that they were 
always payable in dollars, and in any country in the world. 

Wisely the baron had anticipated the problem of the notes 
being hoarded and to counteract this he set up a repayment pro- 
gram. Ten percent of the notes outstanding were redeemable 
each year for new notes or for cash. To make certain of their 
redemption, interest was paid on the notes only until their due 
date ; after that no interest was earned. 

The plan had worked very well until almost five years ago 
when a small percentage of the notes due had not been pre- 
sented either for exchange or for redemption. Automatically a 
transfer had been effected from working cash to reserve. It bad . 
grown with each succeeding year until now almost twenty 
million dollars lay idle in that reserve account. 
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Robert calculated swiftly. This money held in reserve alone 
meant a net reduction in possible earnings to the bank of close 
to three million dollars, the difference between what this sum 
could have earned and the interest they paid on the notes. But it 
meant something even more important. It limited the bank’s 
ability to enter into new ventures and reduced their competitive 
position in the money market. 

Robert stared down at the page in front of him. Right there 
lay the answer, if it worked. The Corteguayan investments, by 
far the most profitable the bank had. While it was true they had 
only a half-interest, since Sir Robert’s bank in England held the 
other half, their share alone represented almost nineteen million 
dollars. Their profit from this was almost five million dollars a 
year. 

Robert toyed idly with his pencil. It was a big profit to forego. 
Almost two-thirds of the total earnings of the bank after all 
operational expenses had been met. But it would be a bargain if 
it got their paper out of the grasp of the baron’s English cousin. 
It would have to be handled delicately. Sir Robert must rise to 
the bait without ever becoming aware who was holding the 
other end of the line. Robert reached for the telephone. 

‘See if you can locate Monsieur Xcnos for me.’ He listened to 
his secretary for a moment, then added. ‘Anywhere in the world. 
It is vital I speak with him.’ 

Two young men were seated on either side of Sir Robert’s 
desk when Dax was shown into the office. They both rose as Sir 
Robert extended his hand. ‘It’s good of you to drop in, Dax. It’s 
been a long time.’ 

Dax took his hand, smiling. ‘Yes, sir, it has.’ 

‘You haven’t met my sons-in-law, Victor Wadleigh and John 
Staunton.’ 

‘Mr Wadleigh, Mr Staunton.’ 

‘Please sit down,’ Sir Robert said, sinking back into his chair. 
‘I suppose you’re wondering why I asked to see you?’ 

‘Not really,’ Dax replied. T have a faint idea.’ He cast a ques- 
tioning look at the two young men. 

‘You may speak frankly,’ Sir Robert said quickly. ‘They’re 
both in the bank and quite privy to my affairs;’ 

Dax nodded and smiled. ‘I imagine it’s about the Corte- 
guayan investments?’ 

‘Exactly,’ Sir Robert said. He glanced at his sons-in-law, then 
back at Dax. ‘We’ve learned that you started negotiation with 
the baron’s bank for the acquisition of their holdings in Corte- 
guay,’ 




‘That’s true,’ Dax admitted. 

‘I was not aware that you were still active in the affairs of 
your country.’ 

‘I’m not,* Dax replied. ‘Actually, I am not acting for myself 
or for Corteguay. I represent a syndicate interested in the acqui- 
sition.’ He reached for a cigarette, and one of the young men 
sprang up to light it for him. ‘After what happened to me I have 
learned, though rather late in life, I must admit, that I have to 
look after myself.’ 

Sir Robert nodded. This kind of language he had no difficulty 
in understanding. ‘I must say you have been treated rather shab- 
bily after all you’ve done.’ 

Dax did not answer. 

‘This group you represent — they’re Americans, I imagine?’ 

Dax smiled. ‘That much I can admit.’ 

‘You wouldn’t be at liberty to disclose to us just who they 
might be?’ 

Dax shook his head. ‘I could not disclose that even to you, Sir 
Robert.’ 

‘You are aware, of course, that we hold an equal investment 
in Corteguay and that our agreement would be necessary before 
the baron could sell your group his share?’ 

Dax nodded. ‘Robert mentioned that, but he said he expected 
no difficulty. He explained that he could always count on your 
cooperation.’ 

Sir Robert was silent. The baron must be feeling the squeeze 
if he was considering such a sale. The Corteguayan investment 
was the most profitable the two banks had ever made. He also 
realized that he dared not withhold approval if the baron asked. 
If he did the baron would never consent to a merger. 

' In a way he felt himself between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. If he approved the deal, there was all that profit gone. If 
he withheld his approval, however, there would be open war 
between himself and the baron and no merger could be effec- 
tuated. Unless there was another way. 

That was it, he thought suddenly, there was a third way. True, 
it would mean that the merger would have to be put off for a 
while. But even that was unimportant in the light of what would 
be gained for very little additional investment on his part. 

He looked across the desk at Dax. In a way it would all de- 
pend on what Dax had meant when he said he had to look after 
himself. Sir Robert hesitated for a moment, remembering their 
conflict of many years ago. But only for a moment. Then his 
greed betrayed him into thinking that eventually all men came 
to be motivated by money. Rapidly he began to speak. 



Robert could scarcely believe the triumph he felt, and in his 
elation he lapsed into an Americanism. ‘You mean he bit?’ 

Dax smiled. 'Hook, line and sinker.’ 

The baron looked from one to the other, slightly puzzled. 
‘Explain it to me.’ 

Robert turned to his father. ‘When our honorable cousin 
learned that the Corteguayan investments might go elsewhere, 
he decided to buy them for himself. First he bought Dax off by 
offering him twice as much as he thought the mythical syndicate 
was offering. Then he met what he thought was the syndicate’s 
offer, twenty-five million dollars, the only provision being that 
instead of cash, twenty million would be in our own paper.’ 

The baron smiled. 'And what did you do?’ 

Robert smiled back at him. ‘What could I do? After all, 
blood is thicker than water, so I had to accept. His sons-in-law 
have just returned to London with the signed agreement.’ 

Tire baron looked at Dax. 'You have done well.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Dax replied, ‘though I really did nothing. I was 
merely the errand boy ; it was all Robert’s idea. I feel guilty 
about accepting your money.’ 

‘You shouldn’t, you have earned it.’ The baron turned to his 
son. ‘You, too, have done well.’ 

Robert smiled. Praise from his father was very rare. ‘I have 
something for you.’ He opened the briefcase which he had 
brought into his father’s office and spread out the ornately 
printed forms upon his desk. ‘The paper — twenty million 
dollars’ worth.’ 

The baron looked down for a moment, then opened his desk 
drawer and took out a single sheet of paper. He wrote the date 
in his own hand across the top, then turned to Robert with a 
smile. ‘And 1 have something for you.’ 

Robert looked down at the sheet of paper. Below the date 
were the typewritten words : 

The De Coyne Bank announces today the retirement of the 
Baron Henri Raphael Sylvestre de Coyne from his office as 
President of the Bank, and the election of his son, Robert 
Raymonde Samuel de Coyne, as his successor. In so doing, the 
De Coyne Bank announces with pride, the office of President 
has now passed directly from father to son for the fourth 
generation. 



Robert leaned over his father’s chair. He tasted the salt of the. 
old man’s tears as he pressed his lips first to one cheek, then the 
other. ‘Thank you, Father,’ he said humbly. ‘It is also my 
fondest wish.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Dee Dee came into the bedroom holding a newspaper. ‘Have 
you read this column of Irma Andersen’s?’ 

Dax rolled over on his bed. ‘You know I don’t read the 
columns.’ 

That was something Dee Dee would never understand. As an 
actress she was constantly searching^he papers for mention of 
herself. She subscribed to at least three different clipping ser- 
vices and would no more think of coming down to breakfast 
without the morning columns than she would of leaving the 
house without makeup. 

The jet plane has given society a new freedom. Freedom 
from boredom. Bored? Get on a jet and tomorrow you’re 
anywhere in the world you want to be. You could be in Paris 
attending the latest showing of the new Prince Nikovitch col- 
lection with Robert de Coyne, the new young head of the 
ancient De Coyne Bank, and his lovely wife, Denisonde, and 
charming sister, Caroline. You could be in London at 
Claridge’s and lunching on the roast beef at the next table 
might be the Earl of Buckingham and Jeremy Hadley and 
perhaps even one or two visiting American congressmen. 
London is very ‘in’ politically this year. Or you could be on 
the Via Veneto in Rome rubbing elbows with Dee Dee Lester 
or any one of your favorite Hollywood movie stars flocking 
to what many think is rapidly becoming the new cinema 
capital of the world. Or you could be lying on the sand soak- 
ing up the sun on the Riviera, not even knowing that the man 
with the beautiful tan lying next to you is the famous South 
American playboy Dax Xenos, and the beautiful girl in the 
brief bikini next to him Sue Ann Daley, probably the richest 
heiress in the world. 

You, too, can join the fabulous jet set. You don’t have to be 
a movie star, born into the four hundred, or a politician or a 
playboy. You don’t even have to be rich. All you need is a 
ticket. The jets fly day and night. 

Dee Dee put down the newspaper and looked at Dax. ‘What 
do you think of that?’ 
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‘If it’s all that damn exciting, what the hell are we doing in 
New York?’ 

‘That’s not what I mean.’ 

‘The old dike must have a new client, the airlines.’ 

‘You’re being deliberately stupid.’ 

‘Stupid? Let me see that newspaper.’ Dax took it from her 
hand and rapidly glanced at it. T don’t know what you’re com- 
plaining about. She spelled your name right.’ 

‘Damn ! You know perfectly well what I mean. Me in Rome, 
you on the Riviera!’ 

‘Wrong on both counts as usual,’ Dax said, shaking his head. 
‘We’re in New York. Very bad reporting.’ 

Dee Dee pulled the newspaper from his hand and hit him 
across the head with it. ‘With Sue Ann Daley, that’s what I 
mean! The old bitch did that deliberately. She wanted to show 
we were apart.’ 

‘Well, we were.’ 

‘Then you admit you were on the Riviera with Sue Ann?’ 

‘Of course. You didn’t expect me to stay in all that accursed 
heat in Rome while you were making a picture, did you?’ 

‘You came to New York with her ; that’s why I had to come 
here to find you.’ 

Dax shrugged. ‘I was coming to New York anyway.’ 

Dee Dee sat down suddenly. ‘I don’t like it.’ 

‘Careful, you’re beginning to act possessive.’ 

Dee Dee looked at him with troubled eyes. ‘I think I’m begin- 
ning to fall in love with you.’ 

‘Don’t! Love is not the “in” thing this year, not even in the 
jet set.’ 

Dax followed the maltre d’ into the bar. As usual, ‘21’ was 
crowded. He nodded pleasantly to several people he knew on 
the way to his corner table. 

‘Sorry I’m late,’ he apologized as Jeremy Hadley rose to greet 
him. 

'That's all right. I just got here myself.’ 

They sat down and Dax ordered a Bloody Mary. When the 
captain went away the two men looked at each other. ‘Well?’ 

Jeremy smiled. ‘I’m a little surprised that when I suggested 
lunch you chose “21 ” instead of the Colony.’ 

Dax laughed. ‘I only take girls to the Colony.’ 

‘I bow to the leader.’ 

‘The leader?’ 

‘Didn’t you know? That’s what they’re calling you now.’ 

Dax was honestly puzzled. ‘I can’t see whv 
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‘I suppose the newspapers started it. You’ve become the 
columnists’ darling.’ 

Dax grinned. ‘Oh, them. They’re a bunch of old women. They 
have nothing else to write about.’ 

‘Not true,’ Jeremy replied quickly, ‘they have their pick of the 
field. They can write about any celebrity. But they write about 
you because you represent to them the new way of life. Some- 
how you always turn up at the right places, with the right 
people, at the right time. Do you know how many times a week 
your name is in the columns?’ 

‘You mean I’m “in”?’ 

‘You’re more than that.’ Jeremy smiled. ‘As far as the 
columns and their millions of readers go, Eisenhower could be 
in Topeka, Kansas, instead of the White House.’ 

The waiter brought Dax’s drink. He tasted it and nodded, and 
the waiter, who was hovering nearby, went away. 

‘As a matter of fact, that’s why I suggested lunch.’ , . 

‘You mean you want to interview me?’ 

Jeremy laughed. ‘You think it’s such a bad idea? Might be just 
the tiling I need to hype up my readership.’ 

‘You’re doing all right.’ 

‘I suppose so.’ Jeremy waited until Dax put down his drink. 
‘This is off the record,’ he said, leaning forward, his voice lower- 
ing confidentially. ‘My friend the senator is thinking of getting 
married.’ 

‘I know, to that Back Bay girl. She’s very nice.’ 

Jeremy stared at him in amazement. ‘How did you know? 
It’s all been kept very quiet. Not a word has appeared in the 
newspapers.’ 

'Why should you be so surprised?’ Dax asked. ‘If I’m as “in” 
as you say, it’s only normal that I hear things.’ 

When he saw that Jeremy was still puzzled, he smiled. ‘It’s 
really quite simple. When I was in Capri last month I went 
water-skiing with a girl who used to be what you Americans call 
his “girlfriend.” I must say she was quite philosophical about 
it. Apparently she’s been well taken care of.’ 

‘Oh, brother! I suppose you also know why we’re lunching?’ 
‘Not yet.’ 

‘If you know the girl he’s going to marry you know the kind 
of a girl she is. Good family. Educated at the best schools, here 
and abroad. A very nice girl really, but a little distant, reserved, 
and cool. Slightly snobbish, the average American might think. 
He fell silent. 

‘I see,’ Dax said reflectively. ‘Not quite the image a man with 
ambitions to be President wants his wife to project.’ 

‘That’s it in a way,’ Jeremy admitted. 
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‘I still don’t see what it has to do with me.’ 

‘I’m getting to that. There’s a big flap going on about her 
clothes. She wants to go to Paris for her trousseau but he’s 
against it. He’s afraid there might be some political reaction. 
You know what I mean?’ 

Dax nodded. He had some idea of the complexities of Ameri- 
can politics. In many ways the ILGWU commanded a great 
deal of respect. 

‘The senator asked me as a friend to help resolve the im- 
passe,’ Jeremy continued, ‘and I came up with the idea of Prince 
Nikovitch. She’d purchased some things from him last year in 
Paris, so she approved of the idea. The senator was satisfied too, 
since the prince is now American based.’ 

‘Sergei would be delighted.’ 

‘I’m sure, but the senator had one further reservation. He 
thought it might be more acceptable if the prince announced his 
intention of becoming an American citizen before any an- 
nouncement was made. That way there should be very little 
criticism.’ 

‘That shouldn’t present any problem. I’m sure he’d be agree- 
able.’ 

‘Would you speak to Sergei for us?’ Jeremy asked. T can’t, 
my association with the senator is too well known.’ 

‘I’d be glad to. That’s simple enough.’ 

‘There’s another thing.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘This may be trickier. My youngest brother, Kevin, is gradu- 
ating from Harvard this year.’ 

‘The baby?’ 

Jeremy laughed. ‘The baby? You should see him, he’s six foot 
two. Anyway, he and the senator’s brother, who is in the same 
class, are going to Europe on their own this summer. And if I 
know those two, they won’t be twenty minutes off the plane be- 
fore the roof blows off.’ 

‘That sounds healthy.’ 

‘If it were just Kevin it wouldn’t be so bad,’ Jeremy said, ‘but 
the senator’s brother will attract the reporters.’ 

‘I see.’ Dax looked at Jeremy. ‘Your friend has many prob- 
lems.’ 

*Wc both know our younger brothers.’ 

‘What would you like me to do?’ 

‘I was wondering if there is some way we could sort of keep 
an eye on them, see they don’t get into trouble.’ 

‘That wouldn’t be easy,’ Dax replied thoughtfully. ‘Young 
men move pretty quickly.’ 

They sat silently for a moment, then Dax said, ‘If uld 
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somehow control where they went and whom they met it would 
help,’ 

Jeremy didn’t answer. 

‘That might just be the way to do it.’ Dax looked at Jeremy 
‘I’ll get in touch with an old friend of mine. She’ll see to it that 
they are occupied from the moment they land.’ 

‘But how?’ 

Dax smiled. ‘You don’t know Madame Blanchette. , She’s 
retired now but she will do it as a favor to me.’ 

‘They must never know that everything is set up for them. If 
they do, it will be the end.’ 

‘They’ll never know what hit them.’ Dax laughed. ‘All I say 
is that they may never want to come home. No matter where 
they go in Europe they’ll be up to their elbows in women.’ 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

Dee Dee came into Dax’s hotel suite in Rome while he was eat- 
ing breakfast. ‘Where were you last night?’ 

He paused in the act of buttering a roll. ‘Out.’ 

‘With Sue Ann.’ She threw a newspaper down on the table in 
front of him. ‘Your picture is on the front page.’ 

Dax looked down at it, then back at her. ‘Those papparazzi 
never really take good pictures, do they?’ 

‘You didn’t tell me Sue Ann was here.’ 

. Dax took another bite of the roll and a swallow of coffee. ‘I 
didn’t think you cared about her that much.’ 

‘But we were supposed to have dinner last night,’ she all but 
wailed. 

‘That’s right. I waited here for you until ten o’clock, then I 
called the studio. They said you’d be working until midnight 
finishing the picture so I figured you’d be too tired to do any- 
thing but go to sleep.’ 

Dee Dee stared at him silently. 

Calmly Dax buttered another roll. ‘Now be a good little girl 
and go back to your room and get some more sleep. You know 
I don’t like arguments at breakfast’ 

‘I’m getting sick and tired of having Sue Ann show up every- 
where we go.’ 

‘I can’t tell Sue Ann where to go. She pays her own way.’ 

‘You like having her follow you around.’ 

Dax smiled. ‘It’s not exactly bad for my ego.’ 

‘Oh, I hate youl’ 
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‘I have a theory,’ Dax replied. ‘She’s really not following me, 
she’s following you. I think she’s in love with you.’ 

Dee Dee was suddenly really angry. ‘You’ll have to make up 
your mind. I won’t have any more of it!’ 

‘Don’t push it,’ Dax said, his voice suddenly cold. ‘I don’t 
like being pushed.’ 

‘I don’t know what you see in her. She’s like an animal.’ 
That’s just it.’ His voice was still cool. ‘You go out with Sue 
Ann, you have a few laughs, you go to bed, that’s all there is to 
it. No bullshit, no romance or lies about love — tomorrow is 
your own, no promises, no demands.’ 

‘And you think I do?’ 

‘I didn’t say that. You asked about Sue Ann, and I told you.’ 
Dax picked up another roll. ‘Now go away. I told you I don’t 
like arguments at breakfast.’ 

‘You egotistical bastard I’ Dee Dee exclaimed, her hand 
raised as if to swing at him. 

Instinctively his arm shot up to ward off the blow, and by ac- 
cident his half-closed fist caught her on the cheek. She stepped 
backward in surprise. 

‘You hit me! ’ she said in a shocked voice. She turned and ran 
to a mirror. ‘In the eye too.’ She studied herself. ‘It’s turning 
black and bluel’ 

Dax got up curiously. He didn’t think he had hit her that 
hard. Besides, he knew how prone she was to overdramatize 
anything. ‘Let me have a look at it.’ 

Dee Dee turned to face him. 

‘It’s nothing,’ he said, and began to laugh. ‘But it does look 
like you’re getting a shiner. Let me get you something for it.’ 

‘Stay away from me, you beast! You’re going to hit me 
again!’ 

‘Come off it. Dee Dee. The picture was finished last night. 
Stop acting.’ 

She turned and ran to the door. He caught her by the arm just 
as she opened it. She glared at him. ‘Make up your mind! It’s 
me or her!’ 

Dax was still laughing as he tried to pull her back into the 
room. Angrily she pulled her arm free. ‘You’ll never beat me 
up again!’ she cried, and opened the door wide. She stepped 
out into the corridor just as the flashgun went off. 

It made the newspapers all over the world. 

There were even more photographers when she got off the 
plane the next day in New York wearing an eyepatch. For the 
first time in her life Dee Dee received all the publicity she had 
ever wanted. But it wasn’t until a week later, v’ '""'■a reporter 
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thrust a newspaper at her with a terse ‘Any comment, Miss Les- 
ter?’ that she realized what she had done. 

‘No comment.’ Then she quickly turned her face away so that 
the reporter could not see the tears suddenly rushing to her eyes. 

-Dax and Sue Ann had been married that morning in Scotland. 

‘It’s dark in here.’ 

‘I find it restful.’ 

‘And it stinks. You’ve been smoking those damn cigarettes 
again.’ El Presidente crossed the room and, pulling back the 
drapes, opened the windows. The warm sweet air came rushing 
in. He stood there for a moment breathing deeply, then turned 
to face her. ‘I don’t understand what you get from them.’ 

Amparo was sitting in a chair, half turned toward the win- 
dow. Slowly she stubbed the cigarette out in an ash tray. ‘They 
relax me,’ she said quietly. ‘Sometimes things get to be too 
much for me. When I can’t face myself or anyone else they 
bring me peace. They slow everything down so that I can see 
things more clearly and sort them out.’ 

‘They are a narcotic. They are worse even than whiskey.’ 

‘Not worse, not better,’ she said, ‘different.’ 

He came over to her chair and stood looking down at her. ’I 
found out where the arms are coming from.’ 

Amparo didn’t look up. Her voice was without curiosity. 
‘From where?’ 

‘The American in Monte Carlo.’ 

‘But I thought they were Communist made.’ 

‘They are,’ el Presidente answered, ‘the American is the agent. 
It is he who ships them, he who sells them all over the world. 
Hie same guns have turned up in Cuba and also in Santo 
Domingo.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

‘He must be made to stop.’ 

‘How will you do that?’ Amparo asked without any real con- 
:ern. ‘There will only be others to take his place.’ 

••.‘.We will have to deal with the others too. Meanwhile we gain 
time to prepare.’ 

‘Prepare?’ For the first time some expression came into Am- 
paro ’s face. ‘Prepare for what — disaster?’ 

Her father didn’t answer. 

Amparo began to laugh quietly. 

‘What are you laughing at?’ 

‘You,’ she answered, her voice reflective. ‘Cuba and Santo 
Domingo, Batista, Trujillo, and now you. You men with your 
cocks and guns and power. Can’t you see that your time is 
drawing to a close? That you’re already extinct, like the dino- 
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saur?’ Amparo closed her eyes wearily. ‘Why must you all try 
so hard to outlive your time? Why don’t you all just go away 
quietly?’ 

‘And who will take our places?’ 

Amparo didn’t answer. Her eyes were still shut. 

‘The Communists. And what guarantees are there that things 
will be any better under them? None. Probably a lot worse.’ 

Amparo opened her eyes but she did not look at him. ‘Per- 
haps the Communists must come before the people can think 
and do for themselves, as tire night must grow darker before the 
day.’ 

‘If they come the night might never end.’ 

Amparo’s eyes seemed suddenly luminous. ‘Even at the two 
poles, where the nights seem to take forever, the day comes. The 
world has survived many things. It will survive the Communists 
exactly as it will survive you.’ 

‘I am thinking of sending Dax to negotiate with the Ameri- 
can,’ her father said suddenly. 

For the first time real curiosity came into her face. ‘How will 
you explain that to the people,’ she asked, ‘after what has al- 
ready been told them?’ 

‘The people?’ El President e laughed. ‘It will be easy. The 
people believe what I tell them. I can be very magnanimous. 
For the many good services Dax has rendered our country, I 
shall order them to forgive him his one mistake.’ 

‘And you think Dax will be eager to do as you ask?’ 

‘Dax is his father’s son,’ her father said quietly, ‘and in a dif- 
ferent way also mine. He has been my son ever since I gave him 
over into Fat Cat’s care and sent him to the mountains.’ 

‘And if he refuses?’ Amparo’s voice took on a peculiarly dis- 
tant quality. ‘There is nothing you can do. He is now beyond 
your reach.’ 

‘He will not refuse,’ cl Prcsidcntc answered steadily. ‘As his 
father did not refuse me even after my soldiers had killed his 
wife and daughter. It was for Corteguay that the father joined 
with me, and it will be for Corteguay that Dax will return.’ . ... ,. • 

‘You are sure? Despite the fact that he may have made' 
another life for himself in the two years he has been away?’ 

‘You know he is married, then?’ 

‘Yes,’ Amparo said, reaching for another cigarette. ‘I heard it 
on the American radio.’ 

El Prcsidcntc stared at her for a moment, then nodded. ‘I am 
sure,’ he said. ‘Marriage will make no difference to Dax. He has 
been married before. One woman has never been more impor- 
tant to him than another.’ 

'Why have you taken the trouble to tell me 
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‘You are my daughter,’ he said, smiling at her. ‘And having 
once been his wife, I thought you should be the first to know 
that he has been returned to my good graces. 1 

When he looked back at her from the doorway Amparo was 
holding a match to a cigarette. Already its strange heavy aroma 
was again beginning to fill the room. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

‘Oh, Christ! Stop it! You’re hurting me! 1 Sue Ann’s voice was 
thin with pain, her hands suddenly beating on his back. She 
pushed him away and rolled over on her side, fighting for 
breath. The mattress lifted as Dax shifted his weight away 
from her. 

Sue Ann heard the scratch of a match as he lit a cigarette. 
Gratefully she took it from his fingers and dragged deeply on 
it. The pain subsided as she heard Dax light another for him- 
self. She turned her head to look at him. 

He was seated on the edge of the bed, his lean, muscled, dark 
body scarcely moving, watching her with his inscrutable black 
eyes. ‘Better?’ 

‘Much better, thank you.’ She lifted her head, resting her chin 
on one crooked elbow. ‘That never happened to me before. 1 
\ There was a flash of Dax's white teeth in the dimness of the 
.room. ‘Maybe you’ve never been on a honeymoon before,’ he 
■ said, a faint note of humor in his voice. 

‘I’ve never spent four days in bed without ever leaving the 
room, if that’s what you mean.’ 

‘Complaining already. The honeymoon is over.’ 

Dax got up from the bed and went to the window and pulled 
back the drapes. The sunlight came tumbling into the room, 
and then he threw open the windows to let the cold Scottish sea 
air come rushing in. ‘It’s a beautiful day outside.’ 

Sue Ann dove under the covers. ‘Close the window before I 
freeze to death ! 1 

Dax pulled the window shut and stood smiling down at her. 
Just her eyes and her white-blond hair were visible ; the rest of 
her from the nose down was covered. 

‘What kind of man are you?’ 

- He didn’t answer. 

‘Has there ever been another like you?’ 
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‘There must have been,’ he replied, smiling slowly. ‘Adam 
began a long time ago.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. I’m sorry, Dax,’ she said, apologizing sud- 
denly. 

‘For what?’ 

‘For pushing you away. I didn’t want you to stop but I 
couldn't take it any more.’ 

‘It’s my fault. I wasn’t thinking.’ 

‘I know,’ she answered in a low voice, ‘that’s what’s so won- 
derful about it. You don’t, you just do.’ 

Sue Ann watched as Dax left the window and crossed the 
room naked to the dresser. He picked up his wristwatch and 
looked at it silently. 

‘What time is it?’ 

A faint hint of laughter came into Dax’s dark eyes. ‘I forgot 
to wind it. I wonder why?’ 

A soft look came into Sue Ann’s face and she reached out 
and touched him gently. ‘Do you remember in Boston when I 
used to come to your room?’ 

Dax nodded. 

‘Did you ever think that someday we’d be married?’ 

He shook his head. ‘Never.’ 

‘I did,’ she said, ‘once or twice. I wondered what it would be 
like being married to you.’ 

‘Now you know.’ 

‘Yes.’ Sue Ann pressed her lips lightly to his. ‘Now I know, 
and I wonder why I wasted all those years.’ 

Dax put his hand down and stroked her hair gently. ‘We all 
waste years in one way or another.’ 

Sue Ann turned her head slightly so that she could see his 
face. ‘Arc you happy with me?’ 

‘Yes, for the first time in my life I know exactly what’s expec- 
ted of me.’ 

She half kissed, half bit him, then abruptly slid away. ‘Oh, 
yeah? Well, you can slow down, boy. I’m grabbing a hot 
shower.’ 


He caught her in the shower stall just as the water came on. 
He lifted her up in his arms and held her against the wall. The 
bar of soap fell from her open hand. ‘Really?’ he asked, his eyes 
laughing at her. ‘You’re wet now, what excuse have you got?’ 

He let her slide gently down the wall onto him. ‘Oh, God 1 Be 


careful, you’ll slip on the soap!’ 

Later, when they were lying on the bed again, quietly smok- 
ing, she turned to him. ‘I think I’ll open house in I aim 


Beach next month.’ 


‘O.K.’ 
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^ ‘It will be lovely there this time of the year. Winter in Europe - 
never appealed to me.’ 

Dax got out of bed and crossed the room. 

‘Where are you going?’ 

‘I’m thirsty.’ He went into the other room and came back and 
stood drinking a glass of water. 

Sue Ann watched him for a moment. ‘Besides, I bet my 
family is dying to see what you’re like.’ She began to laugh. ‘My 
sweet Southern-proper cousins will go out of their minds. Wait 
until they see how you fill out a pair of swimming shorts.’ 

The telephone began to ring as Dax put down the glass of 
water. ‘Who could that be?’ Sue Ann asked. ‘Did you give any- 
one our number?’ 

‘Only Fat Cat. I’ll answer it.’ He picked up the receiver. 
‘Hello?’ 

‘It’s Fat Cat,’ he whispered, covering the mouthpiece with his 
hand. 

Sue Ann lit another cigarette and listened to his rapid Spanish 
without understanding a word. Idly she wondered how many 
languages he spoke. Mentally she ticked them off. Spanish, 
English, French, Italian, German. Suddenly she was very im- 
pressed. She had never been able to get past high-school French. 

Dax put down the telephone and came over to the bed. ‘Our 
consulate in Paris has received an important letter for me from 
el Presidente.' 

‘Will they send it on to you?’ 

Dax shook his head. ‘They are under instructions to deliver it 
o me personally. Would you mind very much if we went over 
here to get it7’ 

/‘Of course not. I was thinking about picking up some new 
lothes. After all, how would it look if I came home without a 
rousseau?’ 

‘Pretty bad.* 

‘When do you want to leave?’ 

‘If we hurry' we can make the late plane from Prestwick to 
^ondon.’ 

‘The honeymoon is over.’ 

Dax laughed. 

She had . a sudden idea. ‘Maybe it isn’t. They say a drive 
hrough France is very romantic. We could pick up your Ferrari 
nd the letter ip Paris.’ 

Dax shoo Jo his head. ‘I’m afraid not. Jeremy Hadley’s kid 
. jrother Kevin and a friend just borrowed it to drive to Italy. 
-They, had a couple of girls with them.’ 

Sue Ann- had started to get out of bed but she stopped. 
‘Girls? ’ she asked in a puzzled voice. ‘That’s a big joke.’ 
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‘What’s so funny about that? Boys will do it, you know.’ ... y- 
‘I know, but not that kind of boy.’ Then Sue Ann noticed the 
aculiar look on his face. ‘Didn’t you know?’ 

Dax shook his head silently. 

‘The kid’s a swingin’ fag.’ 

Dax watched her go into the bathroom and close the door. A 
loment later he heard the shower running and he glanced at 
ic telephone indecisively, then picked up a cigarette. It was too 
ite to call Madame Blanchette. She must have thought him a 
tupid fool for not warning her. 

Jeremy should have told him ; no wonder he had been so 
oncerncd about publicity. Dax drew on his cigarette thought- 
ully. Sue Ann had to be wrong, he thought suddenly. They had 
iccn in Europe all summer and Madame Blanchette hadn’t said 
. word. Everything had to be all right or she would have found 
. way to let him know. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

I’m sorry but I don’t see what I can do.’ 

Dax looked at the cherubic little man with blue eyes. He 
;ccmcd more the small store merchant than the man who had 
aken over when Sir Peter Vorilov died. He looked at the two 
bodyguards lounging silently but alertly against the wall. Then 
ic turned and looked out the window. 

Barry Baxter had taken over everything. Vorilov’s old house 
ligh on the hill looking down over Monaco, the city, the port, 
;ven the sea. He turned back to the American. 

‘I, too, am sorry, Mr. Baxter. Many men v/ill continue to die 
needlessly.’ 

‘I’m not responsible for that. I’m a businessman. I operate 
on a cash-and-carry basis. What is done v/ith my merchandise 
is not my concern.’ 

‘I will inform cl Prcsidcntc of our discussions,’ Dax said and 
got to his feet. 

Baxter also rose. ‘You understand my position? If I were to 
begin selecting my customers I’d be taking sides. I can’t afford 
to do that.’ 

Dax turned to leave, and Baxter came aroundthe desk and 
walked him toward the door. ‘Please inform his excellency that 
we have a complete line of counter-insurgency nrr/iarnrrif. 
highly suitable for use in guerrilla warfare. And all iri firit ','h' 
condition.’ 

Dax nodded silently. As if by an invisible ?i 
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opened. Two additional bodyguards stood just outside. Dax 
turned to the American. ‘Good day, Mr Baxter,’ he said 
formally. He did not offer his hand. 

‘Good day, Mr Xenos. If there is any other way I can be of 
help to you, please don’t hesitate to call on me.’ 

The door closed behind him and Dax walked thoughtfully 
through the spacious entrance hall to the front door. They 
could obviously expect no co-operation from Baxter. He had 
thought that from the very beginning. The shipments of arms 
would have to be stopped in some other way, perhaps before 
they got into the country. And that was the problem. It could 
not be coming in any small boats. The quantity was too great. 
Somehow the bandoleros must have found another way. 

Dax went out into the driveway and his chauffeur opened 
the car door respectfully. He looked up at the sky. It had sud- 
denly clouded over with heavy dark clouds racing up the coast 
from Italy. He squinted at them critically. There would be 
heavy rain tonight. It was like that on the Riviera in late Sep- 
tember. 

‘Back to the hotel, monsieurV the chauffeur asked. 

'Oui' Dax answered absently. 

The car stopped a moment for the gatekeper to open the 
iron gates. Slowly the car rolled through. Dax glanced back 
idly over his shoulder at the white stone columns and suddenly 
he sat upright in his seat. 

It was Vorilov’s coat of arms still chiseled into the stone that 
reminded him of something. Once Sergei had mentioned that 
while he was secretary to Sir Peter he heard that Marcel was 
acting as the old man’s agent in Macao, that that was how he 
earned the money to buy the Japanese freighters. 

He twisted in his seat and looked back speculatively at the 
white house on the hill. Marcel was always complaining that 
his ships returned to Corteguay light. Had he found a way to 
increase his cargo? It would be almost no effort for Marcel 
to bring in weapons; he had practically the freedom of the 
port. After all, his was the only line authorized to come into 
Corteguay and el Presidente himself was its largest stockholder. 

It was near midnight by the time they finished their dinner, 
and the rain was pelting against the windows of the dining 
room in the casino overlooking the sea. 

‘I feel lucky tonight,’ Sue Ann said. 

Dax smiled. ‘They’re waiting for you.’ 

. ‘Let me go to the little girl’s room. Then I’ll be ready to 
break the bank at Monte Carlo.’ 

Dax half rose from his chair until Sue Ann had walked 
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■ay, then sat down again. He gestured and the waiter refilled 
; coffee cup. He was just raising the cup to his lips when the 
litre d’s voice came over his shoulder. ‘Monsieur Xenos? 

Dax looked up. ‘Oui?’ 

‘There is a telephone call.’ 

Dax followed him across the room and went into the small 
>oth. The phone was lying on the table. He picked it up. 
!ello? ’ 

An American voice came over the wire, slightly thin and 
ctallic. ‘Mr Xenos, this is Barry Baxter.’ 

‘Yes Mr Baxter.’ Dax’s voice was formal. 

‘You own a Ferrari with Paris plates?’ 

‘Yes.’ J . 

Baxter hesitated a moment. ‘There’s been an accident on the 

Irand Corniche.’ 

‘A bad one?’ 

‘Bad enough. Two people were killed.’ 

Dax felt a chill settle over him. ‘Do you know who they 
'ere?’ 

‘Not yet. I just picked it up over my police radio.’ . 

‘Where? I’d better get out there right away.’ 

‘You’ll never find it in this rain. I’ll be down there in ten 
ninutes to pick you up.’ 

Slowly Dax put down the phone. Americans were strange. 
Vhere business was concerned they wouldn’t lift a finger to do 
mu a favor, but the moment it was something personal it was 
luite another story. He went back to his table and quickly 
old Sue Ann. 

*I’ll come with you,’ she said. 

‘No, I want to attract as little attention as possible. You go 
nto the Casino. I’ll be back as soon as I can.’ 

‘Somehow I don’t feel lucky any more.’ 

‘Do as I say. It will be better than waiting around in the 
suite wondering what happened.’ 


As the big Rolls-Royce town car climbed the road to the 
Grand Corniche, Dax turned to Baxter. ‘Any later word?’ 

‘No.’ Baxter said. ’But there wouldn’t be any. I told the chef 
dc police we were on our way and he took the calls off the 
radio.’ 

Dax looked at Baxter. One thing was sure. He was not stu- 
pi . Automatically he had done what he knew Dax would have 
wanted him to do. The big car continued climbing the moun- 
ts m. At last it reached the corniche and turned toward Nice • 
About sixteen kilometers out from Monte Carlo it turned off 
on a small road leading down to the sea. 
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‘This is a shortcut down to the Moyenne Corniche,’ Baxte 
said. ‘The accident occurred just around the next curve.’ 

The headlights picked up the police cars as they took th 
curve, and the big car slowed and came to a stop. The chef d, 
police was at their door almost before it opened. ‘Monsieu 
Baxter?’ he asked respectfully. 

Baxter gestured to Dax. 'C’est lui le patron de la Ferrari 
Monsieur Xenos.’ 

The police chief looked at Dax with somber eyes. ‘I an 
afraid your car is a complete wreck, monsieur .’ 

‘I am not concerned about the car,’ Dax replied, getting ou 
and starting off into the rain. The few policemen parted to le 
him through. The Ferrari lay on its side, its front completel] 
telescoped against a tree. Slowly Dax walked around it. A body 
lay hanging down from behind the wheel, its arms outstretchec 
along the seats. 

A policeman’s torch came on behind Dax. 'll est mort / 

Dax leaned over. It was Kevin, there could be no mistala 
about it. His face was completely unmarked, but the eyes wen 
wide open and staring. The police chief came up to stand nex 
to him. 

‘He doesn’t seem to have a scratch,’ Dax said. ‘What killer 
him?’ 

‘Regardez.’ The police chief pointed. 

The boy’s lap beneath the steering wheel was a pool of al 
-eady congealing blood. Dax turned to the police chief. ‘Bu! 
iow? The steering wheel is intact.’ 

‘He bled to death.’ The police chiefs voice was flat and emo- 
ionless. ‘Come with me.’ 

Silently Dax followed him to a small clearing a little way 
rom the front of the car. Another body was lying there on 
he grass, the rain already soaking through the torn coat and 
Iress, the face covered by a handkerchief. The policeman knell 
nd lifted it. The face was a man’s face, dark and congested. 

‘It is not a girl.’ The policeman’s voice was still emotionless, 
C’est la transvestite de Juan-!es-Pins. They had to be out of 
heir minds.’ 

Quietly Dax followed him back to Baxter’s car. Baxter took 
me look at his face and turned quickly, reaching into the car. 
le came out with a bottle of whiskey and a glass. ‘You look 
ike you could use a drink.’ 

Gratefully Dax swallowed the whiskey. It burned its way * 
[own his throat. He took a deep breath. ‘Thank you. The ac- . 
ident is tragedy enough. I would appreciate it if none of the 
[etails got out.’ 
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Baxter looked at him shrewdly. 4 It’s foolish to stand m the 

he photographs have already been taken, he said. It is a 
□uirement of the law.’ 

‘I understand,’ Baxter said, ‘but how unfortunate that no one 
alized the camera was broken.’ 

‘The journalists will ask questions,’ the policeman replied, 
nd my men do not make very much money.’ 

‘Of course,’ Dax answered, ‘we would not let them go un- 
warded for their co-operation.’ 

The policeman thought for a moment, then nodded his head. 
3icn, we will do as you wish. It is true as you say that the 
agedy is great enough without enlargement.’ 

Suddenly Dax remembered about the Senator’s brother. 
When they left Paris there was another boy and girl with 


aem.’ 

‘There were only the two in the car, monsieur. My men have 
earched the area.’ 

‘I have to locate the other boy,’ Dax said. ‘They must have 
topped somewhere while these two went on alone.’ 

‘We will find them for you, monsieur.’ The police chief got 
mt of the car and walked over to his squad car. He spoke into 
lis radio, and a few minutes later he came back to the limou- 
sine. 

‘The gendarmerie on Antibes reported seeing the car at Mon- 
sieur Hadley’s villa. It left there at ten o’clock this evening. 
There were only two people in it.’ 

Dax stared at him. For once he was grateful for the effici- 
ency of the French police. Very little went on that they did not 
know about. He looked at Baxter. 

Baxter nodded. ‘I’ll be glad to drive you over there.’ 

‘Good.’ 


Dax turned to the policeman. ‘Merci. I shall call you after 
I have spoken to the boy’s family in the United States.’ 

^ n ' 1 0 ™ Monsieur Hadley of our extreme sympathy ’ 

I shall. Thank you.’ y 

The big car turned around and went back up the road slow- 
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' ‘It’s a terrible tragedy,’ Baxter said. 

‘Yes.* 

‘I apologize for not walking over to the accident with you 
Baxter said unexpectedly. ‘I’m sorry, I never could stand th 
sight of blood.’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

‘I have a surprise for you,’ Sue Ann said as Dax came out ont< 
the terrace for breakfast. 

‘Another?’ he asked. ‘You’ll have to stop. I have so mud 
jewelry now I’m beginning to feel like a gigolo.’ 

Sue Ann laughed, secretly pleased. She was always buyini 
him presents. ‘Not jewelry this time, something you’ve alway 
wanted.’ 

Dax sat down and poured himself a cup of coffee. ‘O.K.,’ h< 
said in mock resignation, ‘what is it this time?’ 

‘I’m not going to tell you. Hurry up and finish your break 
fast. We have to go into town for it.’ 

Dax lifted the cover off the heavy silver serving dish am 
helped himself to a generous portion of ham and scramblec 
eggs. He spread butter liberally on several pieces of toast anc 
began to eat. 

The sound of a speedboat's motor came to him and hs 
looked up. The boat was just pulling out from the dock with 2 
girl behind it on water skis. ‘Who’s that with all the energy thi: 
morning?’ 

Sue Ann smiled. ‘Cousin Mary Jane working off her frustra^ 
tions.’ 

‘Frustrations?’ 

T hadn’t noticed.’ 

‘I have. Even Simple Sam can’t keep her eyes off you. You’d 
think she had enough going for her over at her own place.’ 

Dax grinned. Simple Sam was a showgirl who had married 
the soft-drink scion who owned the estate next door. He walked 
around in a drunken fog most of the time, completely unaware 
that Simple Sam had stocked his estate with her boyfriends. 
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ey were in every available job from beach boy to butler. It 
s a very neat arrangement. 

Dax gathered that Sue Ann and Harry had more or less 
)wn up together and that in her own way she felt sorry for 
n. There wasn’t any pretence of morality in Sue Ann’s posi- 
>n, she was basically too honest about herself for that. She 
:t didn’t like the idea that Harry was being cheated so casu- 
y and deliberately. 

’She’s the only one who bugs me,’ Sue Ann said suddenly. 
‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I can understand the others. They’re simple little bitches and 
a way if you banged them I couldn’t get too angry. Look at 
e way they keep pushing themselves at you.’ 

Dax grinned. ‘That’s very generous of you.’ 

‘Not really. At least they want you for themselves. Simple 
mi’s another matter. She wants you just so she can say she’s 
iade as big a fool of me as she has of Harry.’ 

Dax didn’t answer. He reached for his ceres cup and drained 
. ‘O.K., what’s the big surprise?’ 


*1 thought we were going into town.' he said iarer as the car 
irned into the West Palm Beach airport. 

‘I have to stop here first. Come cm’ 

Dax followed her to a small office fast z~ the side rf the 
srminal. ‘Did it get here yet?’ she askki the — behind due 
ounter. 


‘Yes, Mrs Xcnos. Right out back of the hangar. Follow sued 
They went with the man around the building. He stopped and 
minted. There she is,’ he said, a note of satisfaction in his 
mice. ‘All fueled up and ready to go fourteen hundred miles. 
!sn’t she a beauty?’ 


Dax stared at the sleek twin-engined plane gleaminu like 
polished silver in the bright sunlight; then he looked at Sue 
Ann. 

‘Surprised, darling?’ 

Dax turned back 
prised. He was. 


u '~ ria.iu.- ecu. dirimh fisra -;o ucr sue- 
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Dax’s head moved slightly. ‘Yeah.’ 

‘I thought you might like a cold drink.’ 

Dax turned his face up. Sue Ann’s cousin Mary Jane v 
standing over him, a tall drink in each hand. He rolled o' 
and sat up. ‘Thank you. That was very thoughtful of you.’ 

Dax took the glass as she dropped onto the sand beside hi 
He turned over on his side to face her. ‘Cheers.’ 

Then he noticed that she was staring, and he looked down 
himself, following her eyes. Dax began to laugh. 

‘I don’t think it’s funny,’ Mary Jane said testily. ‘You mif 
as well be wearing nothing. I can see everything.’ 

‘Don’t be hypocritical, cousin. You don’t have to look, y 
know.’ 

‘Now you’re being vulgar.’ 

But Mary Jane still didn’t raise her eyes. She squirm 
slightly in the sand, and her hand moved as if drawn by 
magnet. Dax leaned forward, placing a strong brown hai 
under her chin and drawing her face close to his. ‘Now, no 
cousin,’ he teased. ‘You may look but you mustn’t touch me! 
don’t think Sue Ann would like that.’ 

Angrily Mary Jane pulled her hand away and got to h 
feet. Her face was flushed. ‘Now I believe you’re every bit t 
animal Sue Ann says you are ! ’ she said haughtily and stalk 
away. 

In a little while Sue Ann came over and sat down beside hii 
‘What’s Mary Jane so steamed up about? She claims you mai 
a pass at her.’ 

- ‘Is that what she says?’ Dax began to laugh. ‘She’s real 
angry I wouldn’t let her touch me.’ 

After a moment Sue Ann began to laugh. ‘I told you you' 
drive them crazy.’ 

The sleek silver plane banked and swooped down onto t ! 
airstrip and rolled to a stop almost where the reporter r 
waiting. Dax climbed down from the cabin and walked o'- 
‘I’m Xenos,’ he said, his white teeth flashing in his tanned fac-; 

‘Stillwell, Harper's Bazaar,’ the reporter replied. They sh.’ 
hands. ‘I didn’t know whether your car would be at the air . 
If it isn’t we can call a taxi.’ 

Dax smiled. ‘I called Sue Ann from the plane. The s;; > 
boat should be waiting for us at the dock at the end of th 
port.’ . 

Sue Ann waved at them from the cockpit. ‘Have a ; 
flight?’ she called. ‘I thought I’d come over and pick ye 
myself.’ '-■/ 
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‘Pretty good.’ Dax jumped easily down into the cockpit and 
kissed her. ‘This is Mr Stillwell.’ 

‘Hi. There are cold drinks on the bar.’ 

Sue Ann climbed up and expertly snapped off the bowline. 
Carefully she began to coil it around the small stanchion. Then 
she walked around and did the same for the stern line. ‘Sit 
down,’ she said, going to the wheel, ‘we’re ready to go.’ She 
pressed the ignition switch and the big motor started to roar. 

‘Mr Xenos,' the reporter shouted over the noise, ‘don’t you 
sometimes feel like a male Cinderella, being married to the 
richest girl in the world?’ 

Dax stared at him for a moment as if he could not believe his 
ears. Then his face darkened, and he walked over to him as the 
boat began slowly to move away from the dock. ‘Of all the 
stupid questions I’ve ever been asked,’ he said angrily, ‘that’s 
the stupidest ! ’ Then he picked up the reporter and, holding him 
out over the side of the boat, dropped him into the water. 

The reporter thrashed about and yelled and finally began to 
swim back to the dock. He climbed up and stood there waving 
his arms at them. 

‘What on earth did you do that for?’ Sue Ann asked. 

‘Did you hear the damn fool’s question?’ Dax yelled, repeat- 
ing it. 

Sue Ann stared into his angry face and suddenly began to 
laugh. ‘I was wondering when it would get around to you. 
They’ve asked that of every one of my husbands ! ’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

‘Is it O.K. if I use the plane to go up to Atlanta today?’ 

Dax rolled over and looked up. Sue Ann was standing next 
to the bed, already fully dressed. ‘Sure,’ he said sleepily, ‘want 
me to fly you up?’ 

‘You don't have to. Why the hell should you have to hang 
around all day waiting for me? I’ll get Bill Grady.’ 

Bill Grady was the man they had hired to take care of the 
plane and act as copilot. A former airlines pilot who had re- 
tired because of his age, he welcomed the job. 

‘O.K.,’ Dax said. He sat up in the bed. ‘What do they want 
this time?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Sue Ann answered vaguely. ‘I never know 
What they want. But they keep telling me that since I’m the 
principal stockholder I have to be there when certain decisions 
arc made.’ 
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‘Pretty rough being rich,’ Dax teased. ‘Some people think you 
have nothing to do but lie around and have a good time.’ 

‘Go back to sleep.’ Sue Ann stopped for a moment in the 
doorway. Til be back in time for dinner.’ 

The door closed behind her and Dax reached for a cigarette. 
This was the fourth time in less than three weeks Sue Ann had 
gone to Atlanta. He lit the cigarette and leaned back against the 
pillow. 

Whichever lawyer her father had hired to establish the trust 
had been very clever. Written into it was the proviso that Sue 
Ann had to appear in person at the company’s headquarters in 
Atlanta whenever summoned in order to maintain continuation 
of her equity. In that way her father had made sure of her pre- 
sence in the country at least part of the time. There was no more 
chance of her living abroad, as she had with Sergei. 

Dax ground out the cigarette and got out of bed. He went 
into the bathroom and looked at himself in the mirror. Thought- 
fully he rubbed the stubble of his beard. No need to shave 
today ; there wouldn’t be anyone around to see him. He reached 
for a pair of swim trunks. 

Fat Cat was waiting on the terrace when he came up out of 
the water. ‘The two men el President sent are here again.’ 

‘What for?’ Dax asked. 'I gave them my answer. What I 
did in Monte Carlo was done as a favor.’ 

Fat Cat shrugged. ‘They merely said it was important that 
icy see you.’ 

Dax hesitated. ‘All right. Tell them I’ll see them as soon as 
get dressed. Take them into the breakfast room.’ 

The two men stood up and bowed formally when he came 
ito the room a little later. ‘Sen or Xenos.’ 

‘Senior Prieto. Se nor Hoyos.’ Dax returned their bow, speak- 
ig in Spanish. ‘Please be seated. Would you like some coffee?’ 
'Gracias’ 

They sat there silently while Fat Cat filled their cups and 
went away. Dax noticed the service door was slightly ajar and 
smiled to himself. Fat Cat was up to his old tricks. ‘To what 
do I owe the pleasure of your visit?’ he asked politely. 

The older man glanced at the other, then back at Dax. * El 
Presidcnte asked Senor Hoyos and myself to come here once 
more to try to prevail upon you to change you mind.’ 

‘I see. You explained my position to el PresidenteV 
‘We have done so,’ the younger man, Senor Hoyos, said 
quickly. 

‘Yes,’ Prieto continued, ‘but his excellency says that such 
personal reasons cannot be allowed to interfere at a time like 
this. He asked us to explain again that Corteguay needs you. 
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The bandoleros in the mountains are being welded together by 
Communists from the outside and unless steps are taken the 
country may soon be inundated by another bloody civil war. 
El President is prepared to offer you the important post of 
ambassador at large, in addition to appointing you representa- 
tive to the United Nations. He believes that only you can pre- 
vent the catastrophe that threatens our country.’ 

Dax studied the two of them. Silently he lifted his coffee cup, 
then slowly returned it to the saucer. 'El Prcsidente is the only 
man who can prevent that,’ he said quietly. ‘If he had given the 
people freedom to elect their own representatives, as he pro- 
mised a long time ago, this might never have happened.’ 

‘El Prcsidente has authorized us to tell you that elections will 
be held as soon as stability has returned to the country.’ 

‘That is the same promise he made to my father almost 
thirty years ago.’ 

‘It would be foolish to hold elections today, seflor. The 
Communists would only take over without a struggle.’ He 
glanced at his companion. ‘I agree with you, senor, that elec- 
tions should have been held many years ago. But now they 
would only serve to retard the cause of freedom.’ 

Dax looked down at his hands. ‘I’m sorry, gentlemen. In the 
time that has passed since el Prcsidente dismissed me from my 
country’s services I have managed to make a new life for my- 
self. I fed it only justice that my wife and I continue it.’ 

‘Your country is above all considerations, personal or other- 
wise,’ Prieto answered quickly. 

‘My love of Corteguayis unchanged. I repeat that my reasons 
arc personal.’ 

‘In that case you leave us no alternative,’ Hoyos said. ‘It is 
dth the greatest personal regrets we must give you this.’ He 
eached into his inside pocket. 

Behind him Dax saw the serving door open. Fat Cat stared 
ilently through it, a revolver in his hand. But at the same 
nstant Hoyos’ hand emerged from his pocket with a white 
nveiope. Dax nodded imperceptibly as Hoyos held it. 

The door closed silently behind Fat Cat. Dax took the en- 
’elope. ‘What is this?’ 

‘Open it and see.’ 

Dax ripped open the envelope and a number of contact 
holographs fell into his hand. There were about a dozen 
showing Sue Ann and another man in one frantic posture after 
mother. He looked up. 

‘I am sorry, senor,' Hoyos said. Neither of the two men 
ivould meet his eyes. ‘They were taken in Atlanta just last week 
with an infra red camera. Apparently your wife does nor 
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have the same high regard for your marriage that you do.’ 

Dax looked down at the photographs again. For a moment he 
felt his anger rising, then it was gone as quickly as it came. He 
kept his face impassive as he spoke. ‘I am sorry too, gentle- 
men. You have gone to all this trouble unnecessarily. My 
position remains unchanged.’ 

Hoyos started to speak but the older man silenced him. ‘We 
will be at our hotel in Miami until the weekend,’ he said. 
‘Should you change your mind, senor, call us there.’ 

They bowed as Fat Cat came into the room and ushered them 
to the door. Dax stared after them for a moment, then went 
over to the small desk in the corner and threw the envelope 
into it. Silently he locked the drawer and put the key in his 
pocket. He was still standing there when Fat Cat came back 
into the room. 

‘Some breakfast?’ 

Dax shook his head. ‘No, thanks. I’m not hungry.’ . 

Dax was sitting on the terrace watching the sun go down 
when the telephone call came. The maid brought out the phone 
and plugged it into the jack. He picked it up. 

‘Hello, darling?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I’m terribly sorry, darling,’ Sue Ann said breathlessly, 'but 
something just came up at the last minute and I’ll have to stay 
over.’ 

‘I’ll bet,’ he said dryly. 

‘What did you say?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘I’ll be back tomorrow in time for dinner.’ 

‘O.K.* 

‘Darling, what are you doing? You sound so distant.’ 

‘I’m just sitting on the terrace. Perhaps I’ll go over to the 
dub for dinner later.’ 

‘Do that,’ Sue Ann said, ‘It’s better than sitting around in 
hat big dump all by yourself, ’Bye now.’ 

‘Good-bye.’ Dax stared down at the telephone for a moment, 
hen went inside to get changed. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

Dax was standing alone at the bar when Harry Owens came 
over. As usual he was half-drunk. ‘Dax, ol’ boy,’ he said hap- 
pily, slapping him on the shoulder. ‘What’re you doin’ here?’ 
Dax smiled. He liked Harry. Harry was a gentle harmless 
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sort of drunk. ‘Sue Ann’s in Atlanta, so I thought I’d come 
over for dinner.’ 

‘Wonderful. Then you can join me and Sam. Our cp.ok just 
up and quit. Sam’ll be here in a minute. She stopped off you 
know where.' Harry turned to the bar and picked up the mar- 
tini the bartender had automatically set before him. ‘Haven't 
seen much of you lately. Dax.’ 

‘I’ve been sort of laying around.’ 

‘Laying around. That’s very good!’ Harry chortled, empty- 
ing his drink and reaching for another without even looking to 
see if another was there. It was and he picked it up. ‘Know just 
what you mean.’ 

Simple Sam came up, her long red hair falling almost to her 
shoulders. ‘Dax.’ She smiled. ‘Where’s Sue Ann?’ 

Harry answered before he could. ‘Dax is having dinner with 
us. Sue Ann’s in Atlanta.’ 

‘Oh, lovely. I just ran into Mary lane and asked her to join 
us. Ralph’s in Washington again.’ Ralph was Mary Jane’s 
husband,' a tax lawyer who spent most of his time away from 
home. 

Simple Sam turned as Mary Jane came up to them. ‘I’ve 
managed to get you the most divine dinner date, darling! ’ 

Mary Jane looked at Dax. ‘This is a surprise,’ she said sar- 
castically. ‘Where’s Sue Ann?’ 

‘Jn Atlanta.’ Dax was getting tired of the question. It seemed 
to him that was all he had heard since he’d got to the club. 
‘Shall we sit down? I’m hungry.’ 

By dessert time Harry could hardly manage to keep erect; 
Dax had already danced once with Simple Sam ; now he got up 
to dance with Mary Jane. As they walked onto the floor the 
orchestra went into a samba. Mary Jane was surprisingly light 
on her feet. 

‘You do the samba very well.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t I?’ Dax smiled. ‘Where I come from it’s 
almost our native dance. You’re very good too.’ 

Mary Jane looked up at him. ‘It’s rather a coincidence that 
you should come here the moment Sue Ann’s away.’ 

‘What do vnu mean?’ 



dress, then up at her face. ‘I don’t know. It would all depend.’ 

He felt her grow stiff in his arms and miss a step. ‘I think you 
deliberately planned the whole thing. So will Sue Ann when I 
tell her.’ 

‘You do that. She’ll believe it about as much as she did the 
last lie you told her.’ 

Angrily Mary Jane pulled out of his arms and went back to 
the table. ‘It’s getting late. I think I’ll be going home.’ 

‘So soon?’ Simple Sam said, her quick eyes noting Mary 
Jane’s anger. ‘I thought we’d sit around and have a few drinks.’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

‘I’ll drive you home,’ Dax volunteered politely. 

‘Don’t bother,’ she replied icily. ‘I have my. own car.’ 

‘Now what’s eating her?’ Simple Sam asked, looking specula- 
tively. 

‘She—’ 

‘Don’t tell me now,’ Sam said, placing a finger over his lips. 
‘Tell me on the dance floor. You know how I love to rumba.’ 

She pressed herself into his arms, her body moving sensu- 
ously against him. He had never danced a rumba so closely to 
anyone before. The warmth from her body came through the 
thin dress. He felt the thrust of her hips writhing against his 
and without thinking he responded. 

She looked up at him with a half-smile. ‘I was beginning to 
think all those stories I’d heard about you weren’t true.’ 

Dax returned her smile, holding her now so that she could 
not move away from him even if she wanted to. ‘And I’m be- 
ginning to believe that all those stories I heard about you are.’ 

, Sam looked up into his face. ‘Well, what are we going to do 
/about it? Just talk?’ 

Dax glanced over his shoulder at their table. Harry was pour- 
ing himself another drink. ‘He’ll pass out in another few 
minutes,’ she said callously. 

‘Then I’ll drive you both home.’ 

‘No, I have a better idea. I’ll meet you down at your boat- 
house in about half an hour.’ 

Til be there.' 

Dax followed her back to the table and watched as she picked 
up her wrap and purse. ‘Come, Harry,’ she said, turning to her 
husband, ‘it’s time for beddy-bye.’ 

Once he thought he heard a sound outside and he walked out 
on the deck and around the boathouse but there was no one 
there. He went back inside and looked at his watch. Almost an 
hour had passed. Perhaps Sam wasn’t coming. He went outside 
again and sat down on the bench looking out at the water. The 
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/ellow Florida moon danced on the waves. He lit a cigarette. 

‘Light one for me too.’ Sam’s voice came from directly be- 
lind him. 

Silently Dax gave her his cigarette and lit another for him- 
self. ‘I was about to give you up.’ 

She smiled in the glow of the cigarette. ‘I had to get laugh- 
ing boy into bed. Sometimes that’s not easy.’ 

Dax turned as she crossed in front of him to the doorway. 
He heard the metallic slide of a zipper and by the time he 
looked up she was standing naked in the doorway. ‘Do all you 
Latin lovers talk so much?’ 

]t was almost an hour later and they were lying on the huge 
couch smoking when the door opened. Dax sat up with a curse 
and Sam was grabbing for something to cover herself with 
when the light from the flashlight caught them. 

Dax shielded his eyes with his arm, trying to see who was 
holding the light. He had just recognized Mary Jane when she 
spoke. ‘I suppose you still think I should believe that you met 
here by accident?’ 

‘Don’t be a damn fool, Mary Jane,’ he said harshly. ‘Put out 
that light before you wake the whole damn neighborhood.’ 

She laughed. ‘It would serve you both right if I did.' She 
stared at them. ‘See if Sue Ann won’t believe this ! ’ 

‘Put out that light,’ he repeated, walking toward her. 

Mary Jane backed asvay slightly, lowering the light. ‘My, 
my!’ She laughed mockingly. Then her voice faded as she kept 
backing away. She was still holding the light on him when her 
back came up against the wall and she could go no farther. 
Dax reached out and took the flashlight. 

He threw it into a corner and pulled her away from the wall. 
‘There's only one thing that will satisfy you, isn’t there?’ he 
asked angrily. 

Mary Jane stared up into his face. Suddenly she began to 
twist in his grasp, her hands trying to beat at his face ‘Let me 
go!’ 

Dax caught her hands and held them. With a sudden motion 
he ripped away her dress, exposing her small white breasts. He 
pushed her down on the floor. 

‘Hold her hands!’ he commanded Simple Sam harshly. ‘I 
know what she needs to keep her quiet! ’ 



Ann took one look at them and threw them angrily at Dax. 'So 
this is what you do the moment my back is turned ! ’ 

He looked at the photographs. There were all three of them. 
Simple Sam, Mary Jane, and himself. They were probably 
taken by the same camera. El Presidente hadn’t missed a trick, 

Dax looked at Sue Ann. 'Before you get too angry,’ he said 
quietly, ‘perhaps you’d better take a look at these.’ 

Sue Ann watched him cross to the little desk and, taking the 
key from his pocket, open the drawer. He came back to her 
with an envelope very much like the one that lay before her. 
He shook the photographs out on the table in front of her. 

Sue Ann picked them up and looked at them silently. Then 
she looked over at him and the anger had gone out other face. 
‘ Touche . When did you get these?’ 

‘The day you went to Atlanta and didn’t come home; the 
day before these were taken.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said. ‘I guess I’m not as controlled as I like to think 
I am. I wonder who took them?’ 

‘I know who took them — el Presidente. He doesn’t care 
what he does to my life or anyone else’s so long as I come 
back to him.’ 

T see/ she replied thoughtfully. ‘So when my pictures didn't 
work, he thought yours would.’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

Sue Ann was silent for a moment. ‘What are you going to 
do?’ 

He met her eyes. ‘I’m going back, of course.’ 

‘After all he’s done to you?’ 

) ‘Yes. Not for him or even because of him. For a lot of other 
reasons. For my country, my mother, my sister, my father. So 
they will not have died without reason.’ 

Sue Ann looked at him steadily. ‘Do you want to get the 
divorce?’ 

‘You do it. I won’t have the time.’ 

‘My lawyers will make the usual settlement.’ 

‘I don’t want anything. I don’t need it.’ 

‘You’ll keep the things I gave you? I’d like that.’ 

‘As you wish.’ 

They stared at each other silently. ‘Well, I guess there’s noth- 
ing else to be said.’ 

‘I guess not.’ Dax turned and started for the door. Her voice 
stopped him. He turned and looked back at her. ‘Yes, Sue 
Ann?’ 

She was holding two of the photographs in her hand. She 
looked from them up to him. ‘You know,’ she said. ‘I take a 
better picture than either of them ! ’ 
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POLITICS AND VIOLENCE 




CHAPTER ONE 

T don’t like it,’ I said, as I turned the car into the narrow dirt 
road. ‘We should have heard the dogs by now.’ 

’He keeps dogs?’ the girl asked. 

I glanced at her. Her young face was completely unaware. 
‘Dogs, cats, goats, pigs, chickens, you name it. If he were on a 
highway in Florida he could put up a sign and call it an animal 
farm.’ 

The house was still hidden behind the next hill. ‘Maybe he 
doesn’t keep animals any more,’ she said. ‘It’s been a long time 
since you were there.’ 

I nodded. It had been a long time. Five or six years. ‘No, if 
there are no dogs then Martinez is dead. He’s the one who gave 
me the only dog I ever had as a boy. A little yellow dung- 
colored mutt.’ 

We crested the hill and the house lay in the shimmering heat 
of the small valley below. ‘Look,’ Fat Cat said, pointing. 

I followed his fingers. High in the sky, circling lazily on the 
currents of air above the house, were two condors. As I 
watched, another awkwardly got up from the ground behind 
the house. 

I didn’t speak until the car stopped in front of the gate. 
Part of the wooden fence was down, and a few feet beyond it 
lay a dog, its skull broken and his brains spattered over the 
earth. 

I turned off the motor and sat very still. The air smelled of 
death. That was the one thing that hadn’t changed, that would 
never change. The peculiar smell and stillness of la Violencia. 

1 felt the hairs on the back of my neck stiffen. I glanced into 
the back at Fat Cat. He felt it too. Already Iris gun was in his 
hand. His face was damp with sweat. 

I turned back to the girl. ‘Wait in the car until we go and 
see what happened.’ 

Her face was white under the tan but she shook her head. 
‘I will go with you,’ she said. ‘I will not stay here alone.’ 

I glanced in the rear-view mirror. Fat Cat nodded imper- 
ceptibly. He got out of the car and held the door for the girl. 
I led the way up the path to the small house. 

Hie door hung half open on broken hinges. There was no 
sound from inside the house. I gestured to Fat Cat, at the same 
time pushing the girl behind me against the wall. With a swift, 
sudden gesture Fat Cat kicked the door the rest of the way 
open and rushed inside. 1 was right behind him. 
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Almost as soon as I got inside the one-room shack I turned 
to keep the girl from entering. But I was too late. She stood 
there in the doorway, her face white and frozen with horror, 
staring at the headless body of Martinez, then at the grinning 
severed head in the center of the small wooden table facing the 
door. . . 

I stepped in front of her quickly and pushed her back out of 
the doorway. She spun around weakly, and I caught her, think- 
ing she was about to faint, but instead she leaned away from 
me and retched. 

‘Close your eyes and take deep breaths,’ I said, holding her 
by the shoulders. She had courage, this girl. It took a . few 
minutes but she regained control of herself. . : 

Fat Cat came out into the yard, holding a piece of paper in 
his hand. ‘The stove is still warm. They were here this morning 
before we got up.’ 

I took the paper and read the penciled scrawl : 

raiS IS THE FATE OF ALL WHO WOULD SERVE THE BE--- 
, THAYERS OF OUR PEOPLE. * 


it for the old man is bury him so the buzzards and the jackals 
:! won’t get to him.’ 

if Behind the house the goats, sheep, pigs, and chickens had all 
: been slaughtered in their pens. Even the old gray mule that 
- Martinez rode lay dead in its stall. I shook my head. There was 
the difference. Years ago all these animals would have been 
. taken away by the bandoleros. But not now. This was pure 
j destruction. 

We found shovels and began to dig. The sun was beginning 
to go down by the time we finished. I threw the last shovel of 
dirt on the grave and stamped it down, then looked up at the 
sky. Ten or twelve of the big birds were hovering in the air 
over our heads. 

‘We'd better get out of here,’ I said. *1 don’t want to be 
caught on the road at night.’ 

Fat Cat nodded. He threw his shovel on the ground. *1 am 
ready.’ He glanced at the house. ‘Shall we burn it?’ 

I shook my head. ‘No, they would see the smoke. They would 
know we arc here and they would come to investigate.’ I 
dropped my shovel. ‘Poor old man.’ I looked at Fat Cat. 
‘Nothing ever really changes, does it?’ 

He grimaced. ‘Only the world outside.’ 

I nodded. I knew what he meant. For others war and peace 
were subjects for discussion. The agony of death never in- 
truded into the council chambers, not its smell, its horror. Just 
the clean aseptic words that were recorded on tapes and 
written on paper. 

Fat Cat followed me to the car and climbed into the back. I 
got in beside the girl. She looked at me, her eyes wide. I felt her 
shivering beside me in the sudden chill of dusk. 

I switched on the ignition and looked at the fuel gauge. It 
registered less than a quarter full, I turned to Fat Cat. ‘Have 
wc got gas enough to get back to the city?’ 

He nodded. ‘There are two ten-gallon containers in the 
trunk.’ 

'Belter fill the tank now,’ I said. ‘I don’t want to stop on the 
road at night.’ 

It was over tliree hundred miles to Curatu. I gave Fat Cat the 
trunk keys, and he walked around to the back of the car. I 
turned to the girl. She was still shivering. I put my jacket 
around her shoulders. 

‘Thanks.’ 

I didn’t answer. 

'We’re not going back to your hacicndaV 

I shook my head. ‘Not with the bandoleros nearby.’ 

She was silent for a moment.' I never realized it was like this.’ 
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I lit a cigarrillo. ‘No one ever does.’ 

‘My father said — ’ 

I interrupted. ‘Your father!’ I said angrily. ‘What does he 
know? He did not come from these mountains, he lived in the 
shelter of the university. Everything to him was abstract 
theory. What does he know about the stink of death? ’ 

She pulled my jacket closer around her. ‘The guns,’ she said, 
almost to herself. ‘They were not intended for this.’ 

‘Guns are for killing,’ I replied brutally. ‘What did he think 
they were for — wall ornaments?’ 

‘He does not understand about things like this,’ she insisted 
stubbornly. ‘They promised him — ■’ 

‘They?’ I interrupted again. ‘Who? The bandoleros ? The 
comunistasl Those honorable men whose words have been 
trusted for generations? Your father is a fool, a dupe.’ . 

‘It is the fault of el P resident e 1 ’ she answered angrily. ‘He 
was the first to break his word ! ’ 

‘Your father was involved in a plot to assassinate el Presi- 
dente. It failed, and he fled for his life. Now that he has safely 
reached another country he is sending guns to do what he could 
not do. It does not matter to him how many innocents like 
Martinez die in the process.’ 

‘Democracy,’ she said, ‘my father believes in democracy.’ 

‘So does everyone else. That word is responsible for as many 
crimes as love. Somehow it always come down to one thing. 
Democracy is on as many sides as God.’ 

‘Then you think cl Presidente is right, that the corruption of 
his government can be overlooked?’ 

, I took the cigarrillo from my mouth. ‘No, it cannot be. But 
you are too young to remember what it was like before 
him. He represents simply one step forward. There is much 
more to be done. But not this way.’ 

She turned and looked at the silent house. 'You believe that, 
don’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered simply. 

‘You think that if the guns are stopped this will stop?’ 

‘If the guns are stopped it will be a beginning.’ 

I saw her shoulders straighten under the jacket as she turned 
to me. Her eyes searched mine. ‘Can I trust you?’ 

I didn’t speak, Whatever answer she sought she would have 
to find it herself. 

‘You will not betray my father? Or me?’ 

This I could answer. ‘No.’ 

She was silent for a moment, then took a deep breath. ‘To- 
morrow morning, at the port of Curatu. There is a ship coming 
in on file morning tide . . .’ 
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This was the break I had been searching for all the month I 
had been home. Now there might be a way out of the maze of 
lies and deception that had been woven around me by every- 
one whom I had spoken to, from el Prcsidentc on down. 

Perhaps now I could find the truth that had eluded my father. 


CHAPTER TWO 

Beatriz Elisabeth Guayanos. That was her name. But I had not 
known that the first time I saw her in the Miami airport. I was 
waiting to board the plane to come home, and she was standing 
in front of the ticket counter. 

It was the way she held her head high that first caught my 
eye. She was tall for a Latin American, with raven-black hair 
bound high in a chignon. Slim yet faintly voluptuous, with a 
suggestion of exciting flesh beneath her summer black chiffon 
dress. Perhaps there was a little too much bust, a little too 
much roundness of the belly above the swelling curve of her 
hips for the American taste, but her kind of beauty had been 
classic among us for generations, In the end, though, it was her 
eyes that held me. Framed by the sweeping dark curves of her 
brows and lashes, they were the greenest eyes I had ever seen. 

She became aware of my stare and turned away slightly with 
that air of disdain that only years of having a duena can give. 
I smiled to myself. It had been a long time since I had seen 
that particular gesture. 

She said something to the man at the ticket counter, and he 
turned involuntarily to look at me. I caught a glint of recog- 
nition in his eyes as he turned and spoke quickly to her. Now 
it was her turn to stare. I half held my smile. I knew that look. 
I could almost tell what they were thinking: what makes him 
such a success? He’s not that tall, not that good looking. Still, 
all those women, all the things they say about him. I wonder? 

I saw her eyes turn frankly speculative. This time I did not 
contain my smile. I could feel the pulses quicken in me. This 
was the fever that had come with the first woman I had ever 
known, the challenge I could never resist. The look that seemed 
to ask : arc you man enough? 

You saw a woman. You wanted her. Nothing in the world 
mattered until you possessed her. You could not eat, you could 
not sleep. The agony of the damned was yours until you slaked 
it in the ever greater agony of the flesh, ' 

I began to walk toward her, and I saw the expression in her 
eyes change. For a moment I thought it was something like 
fear, then I felt a hand on my arm and turned. 
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Hoyos and Prieto were at my elbow. 'Buenos dias, seiiores' 

I said politely. , ' 

‘How fortunate, sen or' Hoyos said. ‘I am returning to Corte- 
guay aboard the same plane.’ 

‘How fortunate indeed,’ I replied, but the sarcasm was lost 
on him. There was no need for el Presidenie to have gone to all 
this trouble, I had given my word that I would return. Besides, 
i I was impatient to go over to the girl. 

This time it was Prieto, the younger of the two, who spoke. 
‘And I am going to New York to prepare the consulate for . 
your arrival. I am sure they will be most pleased to see you 
after you have finished consulting with el Presidenie 

‘ Gracias' I said. 

Just then a photographer and a reporter came up, and a 
flashbulb went off in my eyes. ‘Senor Xenos,’ the reporter asked, 
‘what are your plans now that Miss Daley has filed for 
divorce?’ 

‘I am returning home for a short vacation,’ 

‘And after that?’ 

‘After that?’ I smiled ruefully. ‘I haven’t really thought much 
about it. 1 imagine I shall have to go back to work.’ 

The reporter grinned. ‘It’s a rough life.’ 

I laughed. ‘It doesn’t get any easier, that’s for sure.’ 

‘Will you return to Miami?’ 

‘I hope so,’ I said. ‘Miami is a lovely city.’ 

‘Thank you, Senor Xenos.’ 

The reporter walked away, the photographer followed hint. 

I turned and looked for the girl but she was gone. 

Prieto touched my arm again. ‘You must excuse me, senor' 
he said hastily. ‘I have urgent business to complete in Miami.’ 

J I nodded. 

'Vaya con Dios' he said, already on his way to the exit. 

'Adios' I called after him. 

The loudspeaker overhead announced our flight. I gestured to 
Fat Cat, who had been leaning against a post watching, and we 
started toward the boarding area. I saw her again as I started 
down the staircase. She was standing in the tourist-class queue. 

She glanced up, saw me, and turned her head away haughtily. 

I smiled to myself as I came down the steps. This, too, was 
expected. 

‘Here we must part for the moment, senor' Hoyos said. 

‘But I thought we were returning on the same flight?’ 

‘We are, excelcncia.' He smiled. ‘But an unimportant person 
like me travels turista.' 

‘We will meet in Corteguay then.’ 

‘With God’s help.’ 
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Fat Cat and I walked over to the first-class section. I flashed 
the boarding passes to the attendant and he waved us through. 
As I joined the others waiting to board, I looked over the rail- 
ing into the tourist area. The girl had her face buried in a 
magazine but I was sure that she was aware of my eyes. 

1 looked at the man behind her. It was Hoyos. I felt a sudden 
impulse to exchange tickets with him, and almost before I 
realized, I was gesturing to him. 

There was a puzzled look on Hoyos’ face as he came over to 
the railing that separated us. 'Would you be kind enough to 
exchange seats with me, sciiorl' I asked. 

‘But why, cxcelcncia ? Turista is not half as comfortable as 
first.’ 

I smiled at him and looked at the girl. He followed my eyes, 
then gave me a knowing look. ‘Of course, cxcclcncia,’ he said 
quickly. ‘I am at your service.’ 

We exchanged tickets and he went back through the gate. 
I didn’t bother. I merely stepped over the section of railing 
between us. 

‘You can’t do that, sir,’ an attendant called. ‘This is tourist.’ 

‘There’s been a mistake.’ I smiled and waved Hoyos’ ticket 
at him. 

He studied my ticket and motioned me on. 

I walked over and got into the line behind the girl. She 
looked back curiously. 

‘Are you going to Curatu?’ I asked. 

'No sc habla ingles.' 

'Voits parlcz frangais?' 

She shook her head. ‘No.’ 

'Capitc italiano?' 

‘No.’ 

' Sprcchcn Sic dcutsch?' 

Again she shook her head, but this time there was a faint 
hint of a smile on her lips. 

‘Well,’ I finally said in Spanish, mock despair in my voice, 
‘if you don’t speak Spanish I’m probably waiting for the wrong 
plane.' 

She began to laugh. ‘You’re waiting for the right plane, Mr 
Xenos.’ Her English was accent free. ‘It’s just that you’re out 
of your class. You don’t belong here with the common people.’ 

I smiled at her. ‘That was most unfair of you. You know my 
name, and 1 don't know yours.’ 

A curious look came into her eyes. ‘Guayanos,’ she said. 
‘Beatriz Elisabeth Guayanos.’ 

I looked at her. She seemed to be waiting for 
‘Am I supposed to know you?’ T asked. ‘Have we m 
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She shook her head. Her eyes looked into mine. "You knew 
my father. Dr Jos£ Guayartos.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

I knew her father, all right. He had been minister of educa- 
tion and later special assistant to el Preside me.. He had also 
been involved in a plot to kill cl Presidente which had back- 
fired. He was the sole member of the group of would-be 
assailants who had escaped; all the others had gone before a 
firing squad. There were r rumors that Guayanos was hiding 
somewhere in New York, still involved in a plot to overthrow 
the Corteguayan government. 

'Yes, I knew your father,’ I said, meeting her eyes. ‘He 
seemed a very nice man.’ 

‘Perhaps now you would prefer to go back to first class?’ 

I smiled. ‘What for?’ 

She answered by gesturing across the railing. ‘The Old Fox.’ 

‘The Old Fox?’ I questioned. I looked up and saw Hoyos 
reading his newspaper. ‘You mean Hoyos?’ 

‘That’s what we call him,’ she said. ‘He is chief of the secret 
police. El Presidente will hear about this.’ 

‘I couldn’t care less,’ I said. ‘Internal politics are no concern 
of mine, and if they were, it would not matter. I would still be 
here with you.’ 

The color of her eyes went dark like the virgin emeralds 
found in our mines. ‘Why?’ 

‘I had to find out if you smelled as beautiful as you look,’ I 
said, ‘and you do.’ 


• CHAPTER THREE 

The police were everywhere when we landed, for el Presidente 
himself had come to meet me. The stewardess opened the door 
between the tourist and first class and walked over to me. 
‘Senor Xenos, would you be good enough to leave the plane 
through the first-class exit?’ 

I nodded and turned to Beatrix. ‘Will you come with me?’ 

She shook her head. ‘It would be embarrassing for everyone.’ 
‘I will see you again? Where can I call you?’ 

‘I will call you'.’ 

‘When?’ 

*A day or two,’ she said. ‘You will be busy.’ 

‘Not later than tomorrow,’ I answered. ‘I won’t be that busy.’ 
‘Tomorrow then.’ She held out her hand. 'Vaya con Dios.’ 

I kissed her hand. ‘Hasta manana ’ 

I followed the stewardess through to the first-class cabin. 
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Fat Cat and Hoyos were waiting for me. ‘Was it a smooth 
flight?’ Hoyos asked with a smile. 

‘Very smooth, thank you.’ I walked to the open cabin door. 
The bright sunlight made me blink for a moment. Then I saw 
el Presidente's black limousine roll to a stop near the debarking 
stairs. A soldier ran around and opened the door. 

El Presidente himself got out as I came down the steps. He 
walked toward me with open arms. ‘My son,’ he said emotion- 
ally, embracing me, ‘I knew you would not fail me.’ 

‘ Excelencia .’ 

I returned his embrace while all around us the photographers 
were shooting away from every angle. I was suddenly surprised 
at the slim frailty of the man inside the uniform. I looked down 
into his face ; there were tears in his eyes. I noticed lines in 
that face I had never seen before, and his eyebrows, that v/ere 
race jet black, now were almost silver white. Something inside 
ne went suddenly very sad. It seemed only yesterday that I had 
eft Corteguay, and he had seemed so young then, so strong. 
Mow he was an old man. 

‘Come into the car,’ he said, taking my arm, ‘the sun is hot’ 

I followed him into the cool air-conditioned limousine. He 
tank back into the seat wearily, breathing heavily, and I sat 
silently, waiting for him to speak. He gestured to the driver, 
and the car began to move. I looked back through the windovr. 
Fhe other passengers, who had been held up until I was down 
the steps, were beginning to disembark. I could not see the 
girl. 

‘Do not worry,’ el Presidente said, misinterpreting, ‘your 
luggage will be taken to the hotel. I have reserved the best 
suite for you.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘But first there is much we must talk about. I thought we 
might have an early dinner alone at the palace where we will 
not be interrupted.’ 

‘I am at your disposal.’ 

He smiled suddenly and placed a hand on my arm. ‘Corns, 
you need not be so formal with me. You were not the last 
time.’ 

I smiled back. ‘If memory serves, neither of us was.’ 

He laughed. ‘It is done and forgotten. We are together again, 
that is all that matters.’ 

I glanced out the window as we passed through the airport 
gates onto the highway. Police 'were lined v -bout every 
thirty yards as far as I could see. Each held ? 'cb^s-gun 

at the ready. 
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‘We are well protected.' 

‘It is necessary,’ he replied. ‘The bandoleros are becoming 
increasingly bolder. Three times in the last month they have 
tried to get at me. ‘Fortunately they failed.’ 

I looked at him silently. There had to be something radically 
wrong if the bandoleros were bold enough to come this close 
to the city. Usually they stayed in the mountains. 

He sensed what I was thinking. These are not the bandoleros 
we once knew,’ he said, ‘these are something quite else. They 
are now a trained army led by Communist-schooled guerrilleros 
like el Condor.’ 

‘El Condor? But he is — ' 

‘Yes, the old one is dead,’ el Prcsidente answered quickly, 
‘but this is the son. He has taken his father’s name.’ 

‘You mean the boy — ’ 

El Prcsidente nodded. ‘He is a boy no longer. He has been 
trained in special schools in eastern Europe. Once we had him 
in prison but he was released during the amnesty at the time 
of your marriage to Amparo. Since then he has set up a guer- 
rilla army, welding almost all the bandoleros into one loose 
federation.’ 

‘Wasn’t that what you once did?' I asked. 

‘In a way, but this one has organized even better. He has aid 
from the outside, which we never had. Money and guns.’ 

‘The guns have not been stopped?’ 

‘No. Of the many things that must be done, this, perhaps, is 
'the most important. Once the guns are stopped his federation 
will fall apart by itself.’ 

‘The guns are coming in by sea,’ I said. 

. ‘My own cousin is in charge of customs at the port. Be 
swears that could not be.’ 

I didn’t answer. As usual the truth was in one’s mouth. 
I glanced out of the window. We were on the outskirts of the 
city. It was market day and the farmers were walking behind 
their wagons at the side of the road. They trudged slowly and 
silently homeward. I stared at them. 

Something was very wrong. Usually after market the cam- 
pesinos were happy. They would be singing and laughing and 
jingling the coins in their pockets, proudly feeling how clever 
they had been in beating the city dwellers out of their cash. 
As I looked, one of them spat silently after the car. 

I turned back to el Prcsidente. He had seen it too. His face 
was white and drawn. ‘The poison has even begun to infect the 
common people.’ 

‘There must be something that can be done about that.’ 

; ‘What?’ he asked. ‘I cannot put them all in jail. Everyone 
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blames me for all his ills. God knows I have done the best I 
could for my people.’ ' ' ' 

I stared at him. He really believed it. There was nothing I 
could say. Perhaps when the guns were, stopped things would 
calm down and the people would listen to reason. In time, I 
thought, even el Presidente might listen. 

Surely the bones in that old body must be weary from the 
burden of power they had borne so long. 

‘So you came back?’ Amparo’s voice was sarcastic in the 
dimly lit room. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I came back.’ 

‘Just as he said you would,’ she said scornfully, ‘like a puppy 
crawling back to its master.’ 

I didn’t answer. Instead I walked deeper into the room. I 
stopped in front of her chair and looked down at her. Her eyes 
were dark and luminous. Her pale, thin face looked as if she 
had not been out in the sun in years. There was a bitter twist 
to her mouth as she asked, ‘Why do you stare?’ 

‘I want to look at you,’ I said. ‘It has been a long time.’ 
Amparo turned her face away. ‘You do not have to look at 
me like that I do not like it.’ 

‘All right.’ I sat down in a chair near her. ‘I was told that you 
had been ill.’ 

‘What else did they tell you?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Nothing?’ Her voice was skeptical. 

‘Nothing.’ 

She was silent for a moment. ‘I have not been ill,’ she said. 
‘That is merely the story he gives out. He does not approve of 
my actions so he forbids my appearing in public.’ 

I didn’t speak. 

‘I didn’t think he would let you come to see me.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked. 

She glanced at me again, then turned her face away. An 
emptiness came into her voice. ‘I was wrong, he is smarter 
than that. He knew the best thing was to let you come. When 
you saw how I looked there could be nothing more between us.’ 

‘There is nothing wrong with the way you look! but what 
was between us was over a long time ago. It went wrong when 
we tried to recapture something that had disappeared with 
our childhood.’ 

Amparo reached for a cigarette. I held a light for_her. The 
faintly pungent odor of the tobacco filled the roo : 1et 1 ie 

smoke out slowly through her parted lips as she _ . * ' T P-~. 

‘Poor Dax.you have not been luckywitb y r 
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I didn’t answer. 

‘It was because you let others choose you. Next time, you do 
the choosing.’ 

I still didn’t speak. 

‘But not the Guayanos girl,’ she said unexpectedly, ‘she will 
get you killed ! ’ 

I stared. ‘How do you know about her?’ 

Amparo laughed. ‘Everyone knows everything you do. There 
are no secrets in this city. Everybody’s life is subject to el 
Presidente's scrutiny.’ 

‘But how do you know?’ I persisted. 

T have friends in the secret police.’ She began to laugh. 'Do 
you like your suite in the hotel?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it’s the most luxurious suite there.’ 

‘It should be. It was designed expressly for el Presidente's 
important guests.’ 

‘If you are trying to tell me something,’ I said, annoyed, ‘tell 
me. Stop hinting like a child.’ 

‘You’re the child.’ She got out of her chair and walked over 
to a cabinet and opened a drawer. ‘Come, I have something to 
show you.’ 

I went over and looked down. A tape recorder was mounted 
in the drawer. ‘Listen,’ she said, pressing a button. 

Presently from the speaker came the sound of a telephone 
ringing. Then there was a click and a man’s voice. ‘Hello.’ 

It was a fraction of a second before I realized it was my own 
voice. Everyone thinks they sound completely different from 
the way they do. 

Then I heard a girl’s voice. ‘Senor Xenos?’ 

I ..‘Yes.’ 

’ ‘Beatriz Guayanos. I promised I would call.’ 

‘I have been waiting all morning — ’ 

Amparo hit the switch and the tape stopped. She looked at 
me. ‘You do not have to hear the rest. You already know what 
was said.’ 

She went back to her chair and sat down. ‘It’s not only the 
telephones. If there were a way to record your thoughts he 
would have a copy of those too.’ 

‘But the tape? How did you get it?’ 

‘Simple.’ She laughed. ‘He gave it to me. To prove to me 
something I had already realized a long time ago. But he was 
taking no chances.’ 

I looked at her thoughtfully. ‘Why do you tell me all this?’ 

Amparo ground out her cigarette angrily in the tray. ‘Because 
I feel sorry for you. Because he will use you exactly the way 
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he uses everyone and then when he is through he will cast you 
aside!’ 

‘I know that.’ 

‘ You knew that and still you came back?’ 

‘Yes. I’ve always known it, even before my father died. My 
father realized it too, but it did not matter. The important 
thing to my father was the good he could do. There are many 
men like your father, he js not the only one. They have their 
uses and in time they will disappear, the evil with them. AIL 
that will remain will be the positive things they have accom- 
plished.’ 

‘You really believe that, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes. Just as I believe that someday Corteguay will be free, 
truly free.’ 

Amparo laughed but there was no humor in it, only an 
empty, hollow mockery. ‘You are as big a fool as the others. 
Why can’t you see that that is the secret of his strength — the 
unspoken promise that will never be kept.’ 

I didn’t answer, and Amparo came over and looked up into 
my face. There was a wildness in her eyes I had never seen 
there before. 

‘Corteguay will never be free so long as he is alive. He has 
played God too long to stop now.’ 

I still did not speak. 

Amparo turned away and picked up another cigarette. She 
looked into my eyes as I held the light for her. ‘If freedom is 
what you really want for Corteguay, the only way to get it is 
to kill him ! ’ 

I stared at her for a moment. There was not a flicker of ex- 
pression on her face. I shook my head. ‘No,’ I said, ‘that is not 
the way of freedom. That is the way it always has been with 
us, and the people still are not free. This time the desire for 
freedom must come from them.’ 

‘The people,’ Amparo replied scornfully. ‘They think the way 
they are told to think.' 

‘Not always. I have seen enough of the world to know that. 
Someday it will change here too.’ 

‘When it does we shall all be dead,’ she said, walking away 
from me. She stopped at the cabinet and closed the drawer, 
then looked back at me. ‘Except my father. He will live for- 
ever!’ 

I didn’t answer. 

Amparo took a deep drag on the cigarette, then let the smoke 
out slowly. ‘El Presidenie was right. He is alw~~ right,’ she 

. said almost in a whisper. ‘You are too much lik • Vher 1 ’ 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


‘This is Lieutenant Giraldo,’ el Presidente said. ‘I am makinj 
him personally responsible for your safety while you are here.’ 

‘The young soldier saluted smartly. ‘A su servicio, excelen 
cia.’ 

Thank you. Lieutenant.’ I turned to el Presidente. ‘I fee 
rather foolish. Is this really necessary?’ 

El Presidente nodded. ‘Especially if you persist in going to 
your hacienda in the mountains. The bandoleros are very active 
in that region.’ 

‘I must go there. It has been too long since I visited the 
graves of my parents.’ 

‘Then Giraldo and his men will accompany you.’ There was a 
finality in that voice that brooked no argument. He turned to 
the soldier. ‘You will have your men at the ready. Lieutenant.’ 

The soldier saluted smartly and left. 

‘You saw Amparo?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

A strange expression came into his face. I could not make 
~ut what it was. ‘What did you think?’ 

‘Amparo has changed,’ I said cautiously. 

He nodded. ‘Amparo is very ill.’ 

‘I could not tell. She seemed all right to me.’ 

‘Not physically,’ he said in a low voice, ‘up here.’ He tapped 
is brow with a finger. 

I did not speak. 

‘I suppose she suggested you kill me?’ His voice was casual. 

My voice was as casual as his. ‘She did say something like, 
tnat.’ 

‘Isn’t that evidence of a sick mind?’ There was a hint of anger 
beneath his controlled voice. ‘The desire to kill her own father?' 

‘Yes.’ There was no other answer I could give. ‘Have you 
thought of sending her to a doctor?’ 

‘What could a doctor do?’ he asked bitterly. ‘She is con- 
sumed by her hatred of me.’ 

‘There are doctors abroad who have worked with such cases.’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘she must remain here. There is no telling what 
might happen if she were not here with me. There are those 
who would take advantage of her sickness.’ He changed the 
subject abruptly. ‘Have you spoken to the American consul?’ 

‘No, I have an appointment with him this afternoon.’ 

‘Good/he said. ‘Let me know' his reactions after the meeting. 

* * * 
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Twenty million dollars,’ he said, leaning back m his chair. . 
Don’t sound so shocked, George. It is nothing compared to 
lat you’ve given others. And it’s merely a loan, not a grant 
m’ve pissed away , that much and more on Trujillo - and 

tista, not to mention others.’ ' ' 

‘I know, I know. But we knew exactly where we stood with 

sm 1 

T know,’ I replied sarcastically. ‘Maybe if you worried less 
out how you stood with them you'd be hated less by their 
ople.’ - 

George Baldwin looked at me. ‘I don’t want to get into a 
ilicy argument with you.’ 

‘I’m not arguing. A borrower does not have arguments with 
s banker.’ 

‘Oh, buddy. You’re not mincing any words.’ 

‘The situation is too serious to screw around,’ I said. ‘I’m 
ot saying everything the old man has done is right. But he has 
one more for his country than the others. And don’t forget he 
as accomplished it without the official help of the American 
jovernment. Now the problem is no longer solely our own, it’s 
ne that involves all Latin America and yourselves. Like it or 
ot, the Communists are in Latin America to say. And it will 
e only your ignorance that will allow them to obtain control.’ 
Baldwin’s face grew serious. ‘What are you telling me?’ He 
eached for a cigarette. ‘Are you beginning to fall for that 
lommie-under-every-bed bit too?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘but they’re clever. They’ve allied themselves 
vith many groups. In time you may even find yourself support- 
ng one of them. When you do you’ll have turned over a coun- 
ty to them.’ 

J- can t believe that. We know who the Communists are.’ 

‘Do you?’ I asked. ‘Maybe. But what if they are well con- 
cealed? Will you be able to discover them when they’re hidden 
beneath the surface?’ 

He was silent. 


That is one way they’ll take over,’ I said. ‘But there is an- 
other and that will be even easier for them. American support 
°“ >° ability tor any Latin American go, era 

whSerawSattSw '° SUpport these l »o-bit dictators 
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‘Not entirely,’ I said, ‘there are valuable concessions that can 
be obtained in return for your aid. Like the ones we’re willing 
to give.’ 

' ‘We’ve had samples of el Presidente's concessions,’ Baldwin 
answered bluntly. 'He’s not especially noted for keeping his 
word.’ 

‘This time he must. He is approaching the end and he wishes 
to be remembered with respect.’ 

George looked thoughtful. 'He may already be too far gone 
:o help.’ 

‘It is not for him that I am asking,’ I said. ‘It is for Corte- 
?uay.’ 

George was silent, studying me. 

‘Each day that goes by,’ I added, ‘more guns are entering 
this country. Not just rifles, but big guns, mortar and light 
cannon. It is only a question of time before they will be used. 
And the guns do not come from your factories but from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. If a revolution succeeds, whom will the 
people be grateful to? You or those who helped them?’ 

George took a deep breath. ‘I will pass the word along. But I 
can’t promise anything, you know that.’ 

T know.’ I got to my feet. ‘Thanks for listening to me.’ 

He held out his hand. ‘If you find yourself free one evening 
give me a call. Perhaps you can join us for dinner.’ 

‘I’ll try,’ I said. 

But when I left the cool air-conditioned office and got out 
into the baking-hot street in front of the embassy, I knew I 
wouldn’t. Just as I knew that the Americans would always 
follow their classic pattern. For whatever their reasons, they 
would keep hands off. And their money in their pockets. 

I looked at my watch. It was a few minutes past four. Just 
after siesta. The streets were beginning to fill with people again. 
It was too early to go back to the palace. El Presidents would 
not be back in his office before five. 

I strolled idly down the hill to the port, past the market 
where the peddlers were just beginning to uncover their after- 
noon wares. I smelled the aroma of tropical fruits and listened 
to the chattering of the women calling their invitations from 
the windows of the cheap cribs. I watched the children at play, 
barefoot and ragged, weaving their way in and out of the stalls 
in the secret games that I had long ago forgotten. 

I bought a mango ice from a peddler and sat down on the 
same stone steps looking out over the harbor where I had sat 
savoring the same sticky sort of mess many years ago as a boy. 
I looked out over the water. There were only two ships in port 
* ' " distance on the far side of the harbor I could see the 
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ng offshore oil derricks that had been abandoned not too- 

le shadows lengthened as the sun moved deeper into ;the 
, and the smells of frying fish came to my nostrils as the 
irmen began to cook and eat what they had been unable to 
Curatu. At one time I had thought it the biggest city in the 
Id. 

looked at my watch again. It was almost five. I got to my 
and as I began to walk back toward the city, a lottery 
dler crossed my path trailing his string of tickets idly from 
hand. A strip of them fluttered to the ground at my feet, 
he walked on without so much as a backward glance, 
smiled. Nothing had changed. The tricks they used to hawk 
x tickets were still the ones they had used when I was a boy. 
you called attention to the tickets they had dropped they 
aid insist that Lady Luck had sent you an omen, that these 
-e obviously the winning tickets you had always sought. It 
not matter whether you wanted them or not ; they would 
il you for blocks insisting that you were missing the oppor- 
ity of a lifetime. 

The ticket vendor went on a few paces, then, unable to resist 
: temptation, stopped and looked back at me. I grinned as I 
pped over the tickets. His face darkened and he glowered at 
; as I came up to him. He reached out and grabbed my arm, 
mtly pointing to the ground. 

So what?’ I shrugged. ‘They’re yours.’ 

'Pick them up! ’ he hissed. ‘They contain a message for you!’ 

I glanced at him again, then I went back and picked up the 
Lets. The message was scrawled in pencil across the back of 
le of them. 


TRAITOR ! LEAVE NOW BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE. IN CORTEGUAY 
THERE IS ONLY DEATH FOR THE BETRAYER OF MY FATHER. 

EL CONDOR 


I spun around but the man was already gone. He had disap- 
;ared into the crowd walking around the market. I crumpled 
le tickets angrily and shoved them into my pocket Sud- 
enly the feeling of danger was very real as I stood there study- 
\g the crowds. Almost any one of them might be an agent of 
ae bandolero. 


I took a deep breath and resolved 'never to go out aloi 

“■ ““SSE 

residente took the precautions he took. Now I knew why 
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felt as he did. It would be a relief to go home, to go back into 
the mountains. At least up there you never had to worry about 
who might be standing behind you. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

I looked out the car window in the direction that Fat Cat 
pointed. There was a faint wisp of smoke drifting lazily up 
from the chimney. 

Ts anyone living in the house?’ Lieutenant Giraldo asked. 

I shook my head. ‘No, it’s been closed ever since I first left 
Corteguay.’ 

‘Stop the car for a moment.’ 

Giraldo got out and walked back to the jeep that had been 
following us. In the rear-view mirror I could see him talking to 
the soldiers. I saw them take up their rifles, and in a moment he 
came back to the car and got in beside me. ‘We can go now, but 
let them enter the courtyard first.’ 

‘It is probably nothing,’ I said. 

‘Probably. But there is no point to taking chances.’ 

The jeep pulled in front of us before we entered the yard. I 
followed it and came to a stop in front of the galeria. We sat 
there silently looking at the closed front door. 

After a moment I got out of the car. ‘This is silly. If there 
were bandoleros in there they would have opened fire on us 
by now.’ 

I started up the steps and just as I reached the top the front 
..'- door began to open. I felt a sudden tightening in my gut. I 
Vi. heard the quick scramble of the soldiers behind me, then the 
T rush of footsteps on the stairs. Without looking back I sensed 
f : that Fat Cat was right behind me. 

‘ Bienvenido a su casa, Senor Xenos.’ 

The voice that came from the shadowed doorway was a 
familiar one but it was a moment before I recognized the man 
who spoke. 

‘Martinez!’ 

The old man came out and we embraced, *Ah, senor,' he 
sighed. ‘It is good to see you again 1’ 

‘Martinez!’ I smiled down at him. The old man who lived on 
the edge of our land perhaps ten miles from the hacienda. The 
old man who kept stray animals, who ate only vegetables be- 
cause he could not bear to kill his chickens, the campesino who 
gave me the little puppy I had had as a boy. 

‘When I heard you had returned I knew' it w’ould not be long 
before you came home,’ he said. ‘I did not want you to return 
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o a cold, empty house. So I started a fire and brought a few 
flings for you to eat.’ 

I could feel the tears coming to my eyes. ‘Thank you, 
dartinez.’ 

I looked back at the soldiers. They were getting back into the 
tep. I waved to the lieutenant. ‘Martinez is an old friend.’ 

‘I have straightened up and cleaned as much as I could, 
enor ,’ the old man continued as we walked into the house. 
Tou should have given me more time. I would have found a 
/Oman to put it all in order.’ 

‘You have done fine, old friend. I am more than grateful.’ 

‘It is little enough to repay all your father has done for me.’ 

Years ago my father had allowed Martinez to move into an 
»ld shack at the edge of the cane Selds. It was his as long as he 
ranted it, my father had said, and in return for this he used to 
ome down to the house once a week with a few chickens and 
•ccasionally a sucking pig. The animals were always alive 
hough. La Perla would have to butcher them because the old 
nan didn’t have the heart. 

‘How has it gone with you, my friend?’ 

‘It goes well.’ 

‘There has been no trouble?’ I asked. ‘I have heard talk of 
wndoleros.' 

‘What would they want of me?’ Martinez asked, opening his 
lands. ‘I have nothing. They do not bother me.’ 

‘Have you seen anything of them?’ 

‘I see nothing,’ he replied, ‘just my companions, the animals 
vho live with me. We are all happy together.’ 

I looked at Lieutenant Giraldo. His face was impassive. He 
mew as well as I that even if the old man had seen the bando- 
eros only ten minutes ago he would not say anything. 

‘I have your permission to allow my men to erect their tent 
n the yard, senorl ’ Giraldo asked politely. 

‘Of course. Lieutenant.’ 

‘I will have them put up my tent as well.’ 

■No, Lieutenant,’ I said, ‘I will not hear of it. You will stay 
;n the house with me.’ 

‘You are most kind.’ 

‘I will bring in the food,’ Fat Cat said, and Martinez hurried 
after him. 

I watched them go out the door. ‘What do you think, 
excelencia?' Giraldo asked. ‘Has the old man seen them?’ 

I turned to look at him. ‘Of course he has..'"""'! them, Lieu-; 
tenant. But how do you think he has manar X® t * 1IS i° n £> 
alone and defenseless? He has learned to •- — * p^against 
his eyes.’ 
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I awoke to the familiar sound of birds calling to each other 
in the tree outside, my window. For a moment I lay there half 
awake, half dreaming, and I was a boy again. 

I looked up at the ceiling. It was yellowed and cracked now, 
but I remembered when it had been glistening white and I used 
to lie in bed and lose myself looking up at it. On very hot 
nights I would imagine it was the snow glistening on the moun- 
taintops and I would feel cool and fall asleep. . 

As I lay there I could hear the sounds of the house as it used 
to be. The whisper of the barefooted servants walking past the 
door, the shrill voice of La Perla coming up from the kitchen, 

' the creak of the wagons and the neighing of the horses, with 
my little dog barking and yapping at their heels. 

I could hear my sister again, the sound of water splashing 
into her washbasin as she filled it from the pitcher, then the low 
music of her voice as she hummed to herself as she washed. 
And the soft footsteps of my mother as she hurried past my 
door, then the heavier tread of my father. Almost at any 
moment I expected to hear her ask La Perla, as she always did 
when she entered the kitchen, ‘Has Dax come down yet?’ 

And I remembered the faint exasperation that would come 
into her voice when she learned I had not. ‘That boy I’ she 
would say to my father. ‘Someday when he is married and has 
children of his own he will discover how important it is to start 
the day early.’ 

And then the amused low chuckle of my father as he soothed 
ter. ‘He is still little more than a baby and already you have 
him married and with children ! ’ 

. I half smiled to myself, warm in the imagery of memory. 
Married and with children. How shocked my mother would 
have been had she known how it had really turned out with me. 
I wondered what she would have said. Nothing, probably. In 
the end it was always she who made the excuses for me. Noth- 
ing was ever my fault. Now I knew better. There was a weak- 
ness in me that had never existed in my father. My father had 
had a genuine capacity for love. All people felt it, though only 
my mother possessed it. For him there was never another 
woman. 

Not so with me. I was too much the victim of my own loins. 
The sight of a woman was enough to displace the one before. 
And the promise of the next served only to accentuate my 
;reed. Somehow I had never experienced the tender, gentle love 
ny father had had for my mother. Perhaps I simply lacked the 
capacity. 

My kind of love was another kind. It was physical, it was 
:ohipulsive, demanding. I could be with a woman and Satis*) 
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oth her and myself, saturating our senses to the point of com- 
lete exhaustion, and yet after it was over, I would again be 
tone. And so would she. Somehow it was as if we each knew 
i our secret souls that there was nothing more Ihadtogiveher. 

Perhaps this was the something more that Caroline had 
ought in me and never found. Or the child that Giselle had al- 
ways wanted and I would not give her. And even with the two 
ho were most like me, professing to the same physical drives 
nd nothing more — Amparo and Sue Ann — there was some- 
iing missing. Or was it because we were too much alike, de- 
landing only that which we had to give to each other? 

We were like strangers on a brief voyage, exchanging a polite 
leasantry, giving each other a small comfort because soon the 
oyage would be over. When we would look into each other’s 
ices afterward there would be no signs of recognition. The 
light had passed and we were again alone. Each with the 
mowledge that we would pass through the harsh white light of 
lay seeking still another stranger with whom we could pass the 
oming night, so we would not have to see ourselves in the 
larity the next morning would reveal. 

A sudden silence came to my ears. I listened but the song of 
he birds had vanished from the tree. I got out of bed and 
ooked out the window. On the far side of the yard a soldier 
;tood urinating against a post, another knelt in front of the 
ent making a fire. 

There was a knock at the door behind me. It was faint at first 
tnd I scarcely heard it for I was still lost in my thoughts. But 
he second time it was louder. 

'Quien es?’ 

‘Me.’ 

I opened the door and Fat Cat stood in the opening, grumb- 
ling, ‘I have ham and tortillas and beans on the stove. I knocked 
before but you didn’t hear me.’ 

I smiled at him. ‘I was thinking of the house as it used to be.’ 

Fat Cat stared at me for a moment, his eyes wise and pene- 
trating.Tt is good sometimes for a man to listen to the ghosts of 
his family.’ 

I looked at him curiously. ‘What is it?’ 

I, too, have been listening to your ghosts,’ he replied 
seriously. 

‘And what have they told you?’ I asked with half a smile. 

Fat Cat looked at me oddly. ‘They have lived top long here 
in this empty place. They are waiting for you to bring home a 
woman so they can leave in peace.’ 

Then Fat Cat turned abruptly and walked o r 
; I watched him descend the staircase and when 
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I could still hear the sound of his heavy footsteps. I went back 
to bed and sat down, reaching for my shoes. 

Perhaps that was it. I had never brought a woman home, 
except Amparo that one time. But then I had never met one 
who would love the place in the way I did. Then a thought 
came to me and I cursed myself for not thinking of it before. 
One. There might be one. 

Beatriz. Almost from the moment I first saw her I had felt 
as if we belonged in the same world, the same place, the same 
time. I had not felt like that with any of the others. 

Perhaps it could be as my mother hoped after all. 


CHAPTER SIX 

T am giving a small dinner party,’ el Presidente had said. 'You 
may bring someone if you like.’ 

•Til ask Amparo,’ I answered dutifully. 

‘No, Amparo is not to come.’ 

I knew better than to ask why. If he did not want her, she 
would not be there. 

‘Bring the Guayanos girl if you like,’ he said unexpectedly. 

‘I thought — ’ 

But el Presidente interrupted. ‘I do not fight children. It is 
her father with whom I quarreled.’ 

I didn’t speak. It was all very strange. I had the feeling he 
^wanted Beatriz there. 

Yiv'T’ve heard you have been seeing a great deal of her. It is 

", is it not?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered. 

. ‘Then bring her.’ There was a finality in his voice ti 
/it an order. 

‘How do I look?’ Beatriz asked nervously as Fat C 
the car into the palace grounds. 

I smiled. ‘You will be the most beautiful woman the 

As the car stopped a soldier opened the door. 1 1 -< . i 

and helped Beatriz. The long dark gown set off h" r ' 
to perfection. 

I smiled reassuringly as the butler announced u 
hand tighten anxiously as we walked into the d 
A silence fell and the people there turned to loc 
seemed as curious as I about the reception el Prem. . 
give the daughter of his foremost enemy. 

El Presidente was dressed in a simple blue unife 
medals. Only his eyes and his step were young a; 
mossed the room to us. He took Beatriz’ hand and 
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his lips as she curtsied. ‘You are an even lovelier woman than 
you were a child,’ he said, smiling. 

‘Thank you, excelencia 

In the corner of the room a small orchestra began to play. 
‘You are just in time,’ el Presidcnte continued, and with an old- 
fashioned kind of courtesy he bowed to me. ‘May I have just 
this one dance with her?’ 

I bowed and he led Beatriz to the edge of the dance floor. I 
watched them move away in a sedate waltz, then turned an 
walked over to the bar. ‘A whiskey and soda, please.’ 

‘What’s up, Dax?’ I turned and saw George Baldwin stand- 
ing next to me. ‘I don’t think I quite believe what I see. The old 
man dancing with the daughter of his most outspoken enemy?’ 

I looked at him and shrugged. ‘His quarrel is with her father, 
not her.’ 

‘That sounds to me like a quote,’ George replied shrewdly. 

I lifted my drink. ‘It is.’ 

‘What’s behind it?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I answered frankly. ‘Perhaps he wants to in- 
dicate that he is not the monster you think him.’ 

George smiled. ‘That’s not it. It has to be something more 
than that. When did he ever give a damn about what people 
thought about him?’ 

There was a burst of laughter from the grand staircase and 
everyone’s eyes turned. Amparo in a white gown stood at the 
top, swaying slightly and staring down at us. A young soldier, a 
captain by his uniform, tried to take her arm but angrily she 
shook him off. The music came to a stop. 

‘Go on, go on, don’t stop,’ she called as she began to descend 
the staircase uncertainly. ‘I decided to come to the party after 
all.’ 

I looked over at the dance floor and noticed el Presidcnte 
glaring up at her with implacable anger. I saw Beatriz, pale and 
somehow frightened, next to him, and I wanted to go to her. 
But instead I walked over to the staircase. 

‘Amparo,’ I said, taking her hand to steady her. I bowed and 
kissed it. ‘How good to see you again.’ 

‘Dax,’ Amparo replied uncertainly. Her eyes were dark, the 
-pupils wide and distended. ‘Dax.’ 

The music started up again and I led her onto the dance 
floor. I held her close so that she would not stumble. Her move- 
ments were stiff, awkward, and yet somehow loose and dis- 
jointed. She placed her head wearily against my chest and 
closed her eyes. ‘Dax,’ she whispered, shivering suddenly. ‘I’m 
afraid.’ 

‘Don’t be,’ I said reassuringly. ‘You’re safe now.* 
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‘No,’ she whispered, T should not have come. He told me not 
to.’ - - 

‘But you are here now and it will be all right. You will see.' ' 
The music stopped and I led her off the floor. ‘Come, let me get 
you a drink.’ 

Amparo gripped my arm. ‘No,’ she said, a note of hysteria 
in her voice, ‘don’t leave me.’ 

I followed her eyes. El Presidente was approaching us, 
Beatriz on his arm, his face impassive. 

‘ Papa There was something of the child seeking approval 
in Ampafo’s voice. 

: :El Presidente didn’t speak as he bent forward and kissed 
Amparo’s cheek. 

-. ‘I wanted to come, Papa' she said, still in that little girl's 
voice. 

Her father looked at her for a long moment, then nodded 
slowly. He glanced at Beatriz, then at me. ‘You will excuse us?’ 

Beatriz nodded and I bowed. 

‘Come, Amparo,’ he said imperiously and, turning his back, 
began to walk away. 

Almost as if she were mesmerized, Amparo started to follow 
her father. Then, unexpectedly, el Presidente turned back to 
Beatriz. ‘I almost forgot to thank you for the pleasure of the 
dance, senorita.' 

Beatriz curtsied. 

El Presidente turned away and this time he took Amparo’s 
arm and led her to a corner of the room. Consciously the 
..guests moved away so that they might speak in privacy. Beatriz 
looked up at me, her face still pale. ‘The girl is sick,’ she said, a 
furious sympathy in her voice. 

f / ‘Yes,’ I replied, watching them. But it was more than just be- 
ing sick. I recognized that particular kind of sickness. I had 
seen it often in the eyes of others who wished to escape reality. 
Amparo was a heroin addict. 

Now I understood the dim lighting in her room. It was so 
that I would not see the needle marks in her arm. 

After a quiet talk with her father she seemed to calm down, 
and when el Presidente led us into dinner she was on his arm. 
He placed her in the hostess’s chair at the foot of the table. The 
nervousness had left her and after a while Amparo seemed 
almost her normal self. Her long blond hair and white dress 
with the sleeves reaching almost to her fingertips only served to 
accentuate the savage \yildness of her beauty. . 

While we were having our coffee el Presidente got to his feet 
and cleared his throat. A silence passed down the table and all 
eyes turned toward him. He smiled benignly down at us. ■ 
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*1 suppose you are all wondering why I have given this din- 
ler when for so long a time I have not entertained.’ Then, with- 
rnt waiting for an answer, he continued. ‘It is to honor a 
rusted and old friend, the son of an equally close friend and 
jatriot. It gives me pleasure to announce the appointment,- 
:ffective immediately, of his excellency Senor Diogenes Ale- 
andro Xenos, as foreign minister and representative to the 
Jnited Nations.’ 

I felt Beatriz’ hand pressing warmly against my arm as the 
quests began to applaud. All eyes turned toward me but I re- 
named seated as el Presidente held up his hand. 

‘That I choose to fill these two most important positions 
with the same man is an indication of the esteem in which I 
personally hold him. It is also evidence of the regard in which I 
lold the United Nations.’ 

Again there was applause and again el Presidente held up his 
hand. 

‘In these troubled times, for Corteguay and for the world, 
there is no greater need than for us to evidence our sincere 
desire for peace and unity within our borders. And to further 
implement the strength of his position I make this offer now to 
all who dispute our policy. Complete and total amnesty, free of 
all restraints. I invite such opponents to come and participate 
in a free election to be held within the near future. And to fur- 
ther assure all who doubt this, I hereby divorce myself from the 
position of Supreme Judge of the Court of Political Action and 
give such powers into the hands of his excellency Senor Xenos.’ 

Again there was applause. I noticed George Baldwin looking 
down the table at me skeptically from his seat near el Presi- 
dente, and I was aware what he was thinking. That I had 
known about this all along. 

El Presidente began again as the applause faded. ‘I repeat my 
invitation.’ And this time he looked down the long table at me, 
though somehow I realized the words were intended for 
Beatriz’ ears alone. ‘To all who seek to divide our country by 
speech or with guns, both here or abroad, come forward into 
the open. Entrust yourselves not to me but to Senor Xenos. 
Let us all work together as true patriots for a more glorious 
future for our beloved country.’ 

He sat down, and the applause this time was truly deafen- 
ing. Little by little everyone turned toward me. El Presidente 
was smiling benignly. He gestured and I got to my feet as an 
attentive silence spread around the table. I looked down at their 
faces and somehow I knew that tomorrow whatever I sai 

would be read or heard all over the world. , <yj iere 

I began to speak slowly, choosing my words ■ V — 
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is very little I can say other than that I am humbled by this 
honor so unexpectedly and generously given.’ There was faint 
applause but it faded quickly. ‘There is one thing, however, that 
I wish to add. You have all been witness to the promise given.’ 

I paused and looked at everyone at the table. There was a 
respectful silence as my eyes stopped on el Presidente’s face. It 
was a mask but his eyes glittered and there was a faint hint of 
irony in the curve of his lips. I stared at him for a moment be- 
fore I spoke again. 

‘I will do everything in my power to see that promise kept.’ 

I sat down and everyone seemed too surprised to applaud 
until el Presidenlc led them. The music began abruptly again in 
the other room and el Presidenlc got'to his feet. The others rose 
and we followed him into the drawing room. 

George Baldwin caught me at the end of the line of people 
who had come to congratulate me. We were soon alone and he 
looked at me with that quizzical look of his. ‘Does the old man 
really mean it?’ 

‘You heard him,’ I answered noncommittally. 

‘I heard you,’ he said. ‘You meant what you said.’ 

I didn’t answer. 

‘If he didn’t mean it, I wouldn’t give two cents for your life 
now.’ 

I just looked at him. I still didn’t speak. 

‘The old son of a bitch,’ George said, a grudging admiration 
coming into his voice, ‘he did it again. Until tonight I wouldn’l 
have given two cents for Corteguay’s chances of getting an 
American loan. But now, I’m certain Washington will feel 
differently about the whole thing.’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

We were silent in the back seat as Fat Cat drove through the 
dark streets to Beatriz’ home. I lit a thin cigarro and looked oul 
the window. The houses near the university, where her fathei 
had once been a professor, were more prosperous. She stil 
lived in the one where she had been born. It was no mansior 
but it was set well back from the street and screened by £ 
wooden fence covered with flowers. 

When the car stopped I got out. I took Beatriz’s hand. ‘I’ll sec 
you to the door.’ 

Beatriz didn’t speak but hurried past me through the gate. 1 
followed her up the steps to the small porch and she tumec 
to face me. I took her hand and bent to kiss her. 

She averted her face. ‘No.’ 
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I looked . at her. 

Her eyes were an even darker green in the dim light com- 
ing through the window behind her. ‘I cannot see you again,’ 
she said. ‘It is all turning out as they said it would. You are a 
trap, for me and my father.’ 

‘They said?’ I asked. ‘Who?’ 

Beatriz didn’t look at me. ‘Friends.’ 

‘Friends? Or those who would have you and your father 
serve their ends?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ she said, ‘I will not discuss politics with 
you.’ 

‘Good.’ I took her by the upper arms and roughly pulled her 
to me. I could feel her stiffen but she offered no resistance. T 
was not attracted to you because of political discussions.’ 

‘Let me go,’ she said, her lips scarcely moving. 

I kissed her, and for a moment I thought I could feel the 
warmth rising inside her, but then she spoke again, whispering 
against my lips. ‘Let me go, I am not one of your whores.’ 

I released her. Her eyes were wide and staring. ‘Your friends 
tiave done their job well,’ I said bitterly. ‘They not only dictate 
your politics, but also your love.’ 

‘My friends have only my best interests at heart,’ she re- 
plied uncertainly. ‘Everyone knows about you. They do not 
wish me to be hurt,’ 

‘Excelencia! Look out!’ Fat Cat’s warning came from the 
car behind me. 

I whirled, sensing a movement in the bushes at the side of the 
house, and at the same time flung out my arm, knocking 
Beatriz violently to the ground beside me. I heard the cough. of 
a silenced gun, then the sound of disappearing footsteps as 
Fat Cat came running through the gate. 

I scrambled to my feet and followed Fat Cat in the bushes. 
He stopped short and turned to me. ‘It’s no use, we’ll never find 
them in the dark.’ 

I looked out across the field behind the house. 

‘Lucky for you I happened to warn you.’ 

I turned. ‘Yes, thanks. You probably saved my life.’ 

‘It is too bad,’ Fat Cat said solemnly, though with a hint of a 
smile. ‘They came just when it was beginning to get interesting- 

I stared at him and, turning, went back to Beatriz. She was 
just beginning to sit up, so I helped her to her feet. Her, in 
dark gown was a mess. ‘Are you all right? ’ *who 

Beatriz nodded. ‘I— I think so.’ She looked at. me. 
were they?’ . . 

‘Who else could they . be7 ’ I asked . sarcast ca 
friends, who, having your best interests at he 
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me. Of course, if by accident you too had been hurt, no doubt 
they would have been terribly sorry.’ 

Beatriz’ eyes began to fill %vith tears. ‘I don’t know what to 
think.’ 

The door behind us opened and a woman in a wrapper, no 
doubt a servant, looked out. ‘What is it? What has happened?’ 

‘Nothing. I will come in a moment. Go back to bed.' 

The door closed and Beatriz turned back to me. ‘Dax,’ she 
said, her hand reaching for mine. 

Suddenly I was angry, and I ignored her hand. ‘Sorry, I made 
a mistake. In my world only children do not know what to 
think. They have to be told. But men and women think for 
themselves.’ 

I turned and walked back to the car. Fat Cat was already be- 
hind the wheel. ‘Move over,’ 1 said gruffly, and angrily threw 
the car into gear. As we turned the corner I heard him chuck- 
ling. ‘What’s so funny, you idiot?’ 

‘I’ve never seen you like this.’ 

I didn’t speak. Instead I horsed the car into the next turn 
with an angry screeching of brakes. 

‘You’re like a child who has had his candy taken away.’ 

‘Shut up!’ I shouted. 

Fat Cat was silent for a moment, then he spoken more softly, 
almost to himself. ‘Yes, but you see she is the one.’ 

I glanced at Fat Cat out of the corner of my eyes. ‘What?’ 

He looked at me, his eyes suddenly serious. ‘She is the one 
you will take home to free your hacienda from the ghosts of 
your family.’ 

v The telephone began ringing at seven the next morning. The 
calls were coming in from all over the world. The newspapers 
and wire services had not been sleeping. The first one I took 
was from Jeremy Hadley in New York. 

‘Dax, do I congratulate you or sympathize with you? What 
does it mean?’ 

‘Nothing more than what you heard,’ 

'There’s a rumor going around that el Prcsidcnte is preparing 
to step down and turn the reins over to you.’ 

‘That is not true,’ I answered, ‘nothing has been said about 
that and nothing will be. El Presidente has merely announced 
that an election will be held in the near future. He said noth- 
ing about his succession.’ 

‘There is also a rumor that Dr Guayanos is already in Cor- 
teguav.’ 

T have heard nothing concerning his whereabouts. So far as 
I know, he is stillin exile.’ 
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There is also talk that you have been seeing a great deal of 
his daughter and that you were instrumental in arranging a 
ruce between Guayanos and el Presidente.’ 

I stopped. Rumors. There were times when it seemed as if the 
rarld were made up of only two things. People. And rumors. I 
lidn’t know which there were more of. 

T have been seeing his daughter,’ I said, ‘but there have 
>een no political discussions between us.’ 

‘Come on, Dax,’ Jeremy said, ‘you don’t expect me to believe 
hat? How could you avoid politics with the daughter of the 
eading opponent of your government’s regime?’ 

‘Simple, Jeremy,’ I said, ‘and you of all people should know 
hat. Since when have I needed a reason other than that she is 
i beautiful woman?’ 

I could hear him chuckle. ‘I’m beginning to feel better 
already, you old dog. I was afraid you were beginning to go 
straight. Good luck.’ 

I put down the telephone, and it began to ring again almost 
instantly. It was the assistant manager of the hotel. There was 
an anxious note in his voice. ‘The lobby is crowded with news- 
papermen and photpgraphers, excellency. What shall I tell 
them?’ . 

I thought for a moment. ‘Take them all into the dining 
room and serve them breakfast. Put it on my account. Then tell 
them I will be down as soon as I have shaved and dressed.’ 

I put down the phone again but it rang before I could take 
my hand off it. ‘Yes?’ 

‘This is Marcel,’ a familiar voice said in my ear. ‘Congratu- 
lations.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘I know your father would be very proud at this moment.’ 
Marcel’s voice was smooth. 

‘Yes, thank you,’ I said, wondering why Marcel had called. 
He was not the type to waste time on the courtesies. 

‘When do you expect to be in New York? There are many 
important matters we must clarify.’ 

‘I don’t know. El Presidente has not given me a schedule 
yet.’ I was curious what he meant. ‘Is there somehting urgent, 
something that needs immediate attention?’ 

‘No,’ Marcel said, his voice hesitating. Then it cleared. 
‘You know that television thing I have here? Do you think it is 
needed down there?’ 

Then I realized what he was telling me, that 
the lines were tapped. ‘No,’ I answered, ‘I don’* 
sure they have something very similar here.’ 
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‘I thought so. Well, let me know when you are coming to 
New York. I will keep myself available for you.’ 

; ‘i will . 1 

‘And please congratulate el President e for me. Assure him 
of my respect and support.’ 

I put down the phone and it began to ring again. I got out of 
the bed, ignoring it, and started for the bathroom just as Fat 
Cat came in the door. 

‘Tell them I’ll accept no more calls for the present. Have 
them take messages.’ 

Fat Cat nodded and started for the phone. I was almost 
through the bathroom door when he called to me. ‘El Presi- 
dente.' 

I took the phone from his outstretched hand. ‘Yes, excel- 
lency?’ 

The old man’s voice was bright and cheerful. ‘Did you have a 
good night’s rest?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘What are you doing?’ 

‘I’m about to take a shower I said, * then meet the news • 
papermen downstairs. I guess I have to see them?’ 

‘Yes, that is one of the hazards of public life. They never 
leave you alone.’ He laughed easily. ‘When you are finished 
would you come over to the palace? There is someone here I 
would very much like to have you meet.’ 

‘I shall be there as soon as I can, excellency.’ Then tny 
curiosity got the better of me. ‘Who is it? Anyone important?’ 

‘That depends on one’s point of view. If I were you, I should 
Think him very important. But I am not you. And we think 
^differently about many things. It will be interesting to see how 
/you react when you meet him.’ 

‘Him?’ 

His easy chuckle came over the wire. ‘Yes, the man who 
tried to kill you last night. We captured him this morning.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

It was the man I had first seen at the ticket counter with 
Beatriz at the airport in Miami. But he was no longer so neat 
and dapper as he stumbled into the room between the two 
soldiers. Both his eyes were blackened and there was blood 
crusted on his cheek and around his mouth. 

‘Do you know him?’ El Prcsidente glanced at me shrewdly. 
‘Have you ever seen him before?’ 
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The man raised his head and looked at me, a frightened ex- . 
session in his eyes. . / 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I never saw him before.’ There was no point in 
ny involving Beatriz jn this. 

‘Let me tell you who he is,’ el Presidente said. ‘He is the girl’s 
ancle, Guayanos’ brother.’ 

Suddenly the stupidity of the whole thing got to me. I strode 
aver to him. ‘You fool!’ I said. ‘Why?’ 

He did not answer. 

‘Even if you had killed me, what good would it have done?’ 

I shouted. Didn’t you realize that either of those two bullets 
might have killed Beatriz?’ 

An almost invisible change came into his eyes. ‘I did think of 
it,’ he answered in a low tired voice, ‘and that’s why you are 
alive today. At the last minute I pulled the gun off target.’ 

I stared at him. 

El Presidente laughed. ‘Do you believe that?’ 

I didn’t answer. • 

‘The girl was probably in it with him. That’s why he tells you 
that story.’ 

‘No! Beatriz knew nothing about it! She did not even know 
I was back in Corteguay ! ’ 

‘Shut upl’ el Presidente roared. He crossed in front of me 
and slapped Beatriz’ uncle hard across the face. His head 
snapped back and he almost fell. El Presidente hit him again. 

‘The guns?’ he demanded. ‘Where are they being landed?' 

‘I know nothing about guns.’ 

‘You lie!’ This time el Presidente kneed him savagely in the 
groin. 

He doubled over, falling almost to his knees, and gasped with 
pain. T knew nothing,’ he said. ‘If I did, don’t you think your 
police would have found it out before this?’ 

El Presidente looked down at him. A look of contempt came 
into his face. He turned to me. ‘It is worms like these who think 
they have the strength to govern.’ 

I didn’t answer. 

El Presidente went back to his desk. He pressed a button on 
his intercom. ‘Ask Hoyos and Prieto to come in.’ 

He looked over at me. ‘If it were not for the two of the m > 
this miserable scum would have escaped us completely. They 
were following him from the moment he came ashore. 

The two came into the room and stood in front of e re 
dente ' s desk, their faces impassive. 

‘What else have you found out?’ 

Hoyos answered. ‘Nothing, excellency. 7 
in the small boat. He came in alone.’ 
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'Did he contact the girl?’ 

'No, excellency. She was not at home when he first went 
there. He hid himself in the bushes and waited for her return.’, 

'Why didn’t you capture him then?’ I asked. 

'We waited because we thought he would deliver a message 
to her about the guns. We did not expect him to try to kill you.’ 

I looked at Beatriz’ uncle again. His face was pale and lined 
with pain. 'Why did you try to kill me?’ 

His eyes met mine. ‘My niece is a good girl. 1 realized what 
you hoped to do to her.’ 

‘It was not a political plot then?’ 

He shook his head. ‘No, it had only to do with her. She is 
my brother’s only child. I warned her of your reputation but 
apparently she had not heeded my advice.’ 

‘This is all nonsense ! ’ el Presidente roared. 'For the last time 
— where are the guns being landed?’ 

‘I told you I do not know.’ 

‘Liar/’ el Presidentc's voice was hoarse with anger. ‘Why did 
you return if not for the guns?’ 

Beatriz* uncle stared at him. ‘Where else do I have to go? 
Corteguay is my home.’ 

El Presidcnte glared at him for a moment, then turned to 
Hoyos. ‘Take him to Escobar. You know what to do with him.’ 

'Si, excelencia.’ Hoyos turned and started to lead the prisoner 
from the office. 

‘No!’ 

I knew what Escobar meant. It was the prison for those con- 
demned to death. They all turned and stared at me curiously, el 
Presidente the most curious of all. 

') ‘Let him go 1 ’ 

‘Let him go?’ El Presidente’s voice was shocked. ‘This man 
tried to kill you.’ 

‘Let him go,’ I repeated. 

‘You are a fool!’ el Presidente shouted. ‘He will only try. 
again. I know his kind.’ 

I didn’t answer. 

‘You have been too long in the outside world, you have for- 
gotten what it is like here.’ 

I stared at el Presidente , remembering his words once Jong 
ago when I was merely a boy and had sprung for the throat of 
another murderer. ‘There is no need to kill, my son,’ he had 
said. ‘You are no longer in the jungle.’ 

‘Have we returned to the jungle so soon?’ I asked. El Presi- 
dente stared at me but I could see that he did not re member. 
‘Last night you appointed me to the Court of Political Action. 
You surrendered to me all its powers.’ 
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He nodded slowly. 

'Then- the responsibility is mine. I have something more irti-- 
jrtant for the prisoner to do than die.’ I looked at him. ‘I give 
)u this message for your brother.’ 

The prisoner looked at me suspiciously. 

‘In today’s newspapers you will read that a complete amnesty 
as been granted to all political prisoners and refugees. You 
ill also discover that I am now in charge of the Court. I have 
;ked all who disagree with us to come and settle their differ- 
ices before the people in a free election. Tell your brother it 
pplies to him as well as to all Corteguayans.’ 

Beatriz’ uncle sneered. ‘It is but another trick. We know 
hat happened after other amnesties.’ 

‘Then it is a good trick. Because it will allow you to walk 
om this room alive and a free man.’ 

He stood nervously. He glanced from one to the other of us 
s if he did not know what to believe. 

El Presidente spoke finally in a disgusted voice. ‘Throw the 
mrm out. Let us pray he is grateful for such justice.’ 

There was a note of shock in Hoyos’ voice. ‘You mean let 
im go? Just like that?’ 

‘You heard his excellency,’ el Presidente said, ‘the prisoner is 
ree.’ 

Hoyos turned silently and left the room, pushing Beatriz’ 
incle before him. Prieto followed. A silence came into the 
oom. El Presidente and I stared at each other for a long time, 
hen finally he began to smile. In a moment he began to roar 
vith laughter. 

I was bewildered. ‘What are you laughing at?’ 

‘Until now,’ he gasped, ‘I was sure you had had her. Now I 
mow that you have been no more successful than the others.’ 

I didn’t speak. 

His laughter subsided to a chuckle. ‘Beautiful.’ 

‘What is beautiful?’ 

‘Your plan.’ He smiled. ‘I take my hat off to you. It is so 
rubtle, so clever that I myself would have been proud to have 
hought of it.’ 

‘Yes?’ I wished to know how brilliant I had been. 

‘By freeing the uncle you gain her confidence, and by gain- 
ing her confidence you gain her person. Once you’re inside her 
she will deliver her father into our hands.’ He looked at me 
shrewdly. ‘Have you ever known a woman able to keep her 
mouth shut while she was being laid?’ 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Two weeks went by and still I had not heard from Beatrix, 
Several times I found myself reaching for the telephone but 
each time I stopped my hand. When she was ready it must be on 
her terms. 

Yet these were not quiet weeks. All the days and many nights 
were spent in the office in the palace which el Pres'tdente had 
assigned to me. Across my desk flowed the entire economic 
picture of the country, each chart and analysis, as soon as it had 
been completed by the respective departments. After a while it 
began to take shape. 

One night as I was sitting in my office studying the final sum- 
mary, el Presidente came in. He walked up to my desk and 
looked over my shoulder. ‘What do you think?’ 

I looked up. ‘If these figures the economists have reported 
are accurate we have a chance.’ 

‘We have a chance if we get financing. Have you heard from 
our friend yet?’ 

I knew he meant George Baldwin. ‘No,’ 

‘I wonder why they are waiting.’ 

T don’t know.’ 

‘Perhaps you should leave for New York without waiting 
for their invitation.’ 

‘The Americans are a peculiar people,’ I said. ‘They don’t 
-•like people coming and asking for money unless they’re 
/, invited.’ 

• ■ ‘You’re not going to Washington,’ he answered, ‘you would 
? be going to New York. You have a right to be there ; after all, 
you are the head of our delegation to the United Nations. And 
while you are there perhaps you can work on the other.’ 

‘That might be a good idea.’ I looked at the old man with 
respect. Not a day passed in which somehow he did not earn a 
little more of my grudging admiration. He was old but far 
from stupid. 

‘It is better than sitting around here doing nothing. When 
will you leave?’ 

‘Tuesday or Wednesday perhaps,’ I replied. ‘There are some 
personal matters I would like to attend to over the weekend.’ 

He smiled. ‘You haven’t heard from the girl yet?’ 

I shook my head. 

El Presidente shrugged philosophically. ‘And nothing from 
her father either?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 
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‘Not one of them will accept,’ he said contemptuously, 
hey’re all worms, afraid of the daylight.’ , 

I didn’t answer. There was no use in pointing out that his 
st two amnesties had resulted in the death of all who sur- 
ndered. Why should they think this one would be any differ- 
it? 

El Presidente put his hand on my shoulder and patted it 
ntly. ‘You’ll learn. You should have killed the uncle when 
iu had the chance. That’s the one thing they understand.’ 

He started for the door, then turned. ‘Good luck with the 
rl.’ 

I nodded as he closed the door behind him. There was no 
mse in telling, him that Beatriz didn’t figure in my plans at 
11. This weekend there was much I had to do, and I wanted to 

0 it alone. 

I wanted to spend some time at my hacienda with the 
lemory of my family. It would take at least two days’ work 
nth my own hands to straighten up the little cemetery. At 
;ast it would be neat and clean and planted with flowers again, 
le way I knew my mother would have wanted it to be, 

I heard the motor of the car before it came around the 
urve at the crest of the hill. I put down the shovel with which 
had been working and straightened up. I crossed to the old 
ron fence and picked up the rifle leaning against it, I pulled 
>ack the lever, throwing a cartridge into the chamber, and 
vaited: I could see much better from here than from the front 
if the house, and whoever was coming'couldn’t see me. 

Martinez had left for his shack almost an hour ago, and I 
lidn’t expect Fat Cat until tomorrow. We had come up to- 
gether on Friday but I sent him right back to the city to cover 
for me. If there was no answer in our suite I would soon be 
missed, and it would not take anyone long to figure out where 

1 had gone. Then the soldiers would come, for Lieutenant 
Giraldo wasn’t about to risk his commission by neglecting his 
duties. 

I watched the car come to a stop at the top of the hill, then 
give the two honks of the horn that Fat Cat and I had agreed 
upon as a signal. When it started down again I ejected the shell 
from the chamber into my hand and fed it back into the maga- 
zine of the rifle. Then, holding the gun loosely in the crook of 
my arm, I started slowly back toward the house. My muscles 
ached with every step. It had been a long time since I had 
worked like this, But it felt good, and the tiny cemetery was 
beginning to look as I remembered it, 

I stood on the front steps arid watched curiously as the c— 
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approached. It had to be something important to bring Fat Cat 
back a day early. As the car turned into the yard I could see that 
there was another person in the front seat beside him. 

The car stopped in front of me and Beatriz got out. For a 
moment she stood there staring up at me. I suppose I was a 
horrible sight — half naked to the waist, covered with dirt, and 
with a rifle in my arms. But she spoke quickly before I could 
say anything. ‘Don’t be angry,’ she said, T made Fat Cat bring 
me here.’ 

I was too surprised to answer. 

‘I read in the papers that you were leaving for New York on 
Tuesday. I didn’t want you to go away without my seeing you. 
I called the hotel twice on Friday but there was no answer. 
Then one morning I got through to Fat Cat. He didn’t want 
to bring me but when I told him I would come anyway he 
reluctantly agreed.’ 

Iididn’t move from the steps. 

‘You could have waited,’ I said. ‘I would have been back in 
Curatu on Monday.’ 

Her eyes were as green as the leaves of the forest as she 
looked up at me. ‘I know,’ she answered, her voice suddenly 
trembling, ‘but I couldn’t wait any longer. I almost waited too 
long as it was.’ 

I came down the steps. In the narrow-cut, clinging slacks, 
she was slimmer than I remembered. The open-collared, rolled- 
sleeved man’s shirt made herseem like a little girl dressed in her 
brother’s clothes. Except that the beautiful curve of her breasts 
vould never allow a mistake like that. I stopped in front of her. 
What were you waiting for?’ 

, She returned my gaze almost defiantly. ‘For you to call me,' 
the said, ‘and then when you did not I remembered what you 
said. Only children need to be told what to think. Men and 
.vomen think for themselves.’ 

‘And what do you think?’ 

I could see the faint hint of color creeping up into her face 
From below the collar of her shirt. ‘I think — ’ She hesitated a 
moment. Her eyes fell, then came up to mine. ‘I think I’ve 
fallen in love with you.’ 

Then she was in my arms. 

I held the match to my cigarro and watched her leaning over 
the railing of the galeria looking up at the night sky. I shook 
the match out as she came back to me. ‘Now I know why you 
love this place. It’s so beautiful, you fed as if you were the 
only person in the whole world.’ 

I smiled at her. ‘It’s more than just that,’ I said quietly. 
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rhis is my home. I was bom in that room at the head of the 
:airs. My mother and father and sister sleep in the soft earth 
ehind the house. My roots are here.’ 

She sat down opposite me and took my hand. My father 
new your father. He said he was a truly great man.’ 

I looked away out into the night. I could hear the soft breeze 
inging in the field grass. ‘My father,’ I said, and stopped, 
low do you put goodness and warmth and iove into words? I 
irought my eyes back to hers. ‘My father was a man, a real man. 
le found an excuse for everyone in this world except himself . 5 

‘You’re like that too.’ 

I stared at Beatrix for a moment, then got to my feet. ‘Time 
or bed. We farmers have to be up at sunrise.’ 

Beatriz rose hesitantly. I saw her nervousness and smiled. 
!he was still more of a child than she realized. ‘I’ve given you 
□y sister’s room,’ I said. ‘Fat Cat has prepared it for you.’ 

I lay stretched out on my bed in the dark listening to the 
mm of her voice and the splash of water from the pitcher in 
ier room. This time the sound was real, not a dream. I listened 
:arefully. Fat Cat had been right. There was not another sound 
n the house. The ghosts had all been freed. 

I smiled to myself and turned over on my side and closed 
my eyes. After a while the humming stopped and I fell asleep. 
Suddenly I was wide awake again, for someone was in my 
■oom. I turned over in bed and my hand touched the full firm- 
less of her breast. 

Her voice was low. ‘They warned me about you. Didn’t any- 
ane ever warn you about girls like me? I didn’t come here to be 
ilone.’ 

The fire from her ran down my arm, inflaming my body. I 
felt the muscles tighten and harden. I pulled her over to me and 
kissed her so hard she almost cried out. It was the first time 
for her and in a way almost the first time for me. Better than it 
had ever been, better than I had ever dreamed it could be. 

It was the only time any woman had ever cried out to me in 
the midst of her initial pain and agony and delight: ‘Give me 
your child, my lover. Fill me with your children! ’ 


CHAPTER TEN 

I awoke as the first golden streamer of sunlight ca 
window. I turned slowly, holding my breath so that I 
disturb Beatriz. She lay partly on her side, partly or 
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the thin light sheet caught around her legs. Her lustrous, long 
black hair was spread out on the white pillow beneath her 
head. Her eyes were closed, her mouth slightly curved in a 
secret smile as she slept. 

I looked down at her full strong breasts and I could see the 
faint blue tracings of her milk veins, leading to her nipples set 
in their plumlike frame. I let my eyes trace the lovely curve of 
her narrow waist over her hip down to the straight strong swell- 
ing of her thigh. 

‘Am I beautiful?’ she asked softly. 

I looked at her in surprise. Her dark green eyes were smiling 
at me. ‘I didn’t know you were awake.’ 

‘Am I beautiful?’ 

I nodded. ‘Very beautiful.’ 

She closed her eyes slowly. ‘Was I — was I all right?’ 

‘You were wonderful,’ I answered quietly. And she was. 

‘I was afraid at first,’ she whispered. ‘Not for myself, but for 
you. So many things could go wrong. I heard such stories. You, 
know. How awful it could be, how a girl could spoil everything 
for her husband. I wanted to be perfect for you. I wanted 
everything to be right.’ 

‘It was.’ 

Beatriz opened her eyes and looked at me. ‘Did you mean it? 
What you said last night?’ Then she stopped for a moment and 
added quickly. ‘No, you don’t have to answer. It’s not fair of 
me. I don’t want you to feel you must lie to me.’ 

‘I usually don’t answer such personal questions.’ I smiled at 
her. ‘But I’d like to answer that one.’ 

She looked at me, her eyes wide. 

J ‘I meant what I said last night. I love you.’ 

- Beatriz smiled slowly and closed her eyes again. ‘I love you,’ 
she said, reaching out and touching me with her hand. With 
her eyes still closed, she bent down and kissed roe. 

Then she opened her eyes and looked up at me, her lips still 
against me. ‘It’s so beautiful,’ she whispered. ‘I never 
dreamed it would always be like this.’ 

I began to laugh. But I was ready to kill myself rather than 
disillusion her. 

‘That’s it,’ I said putting the last flower into place and tamp- 
ing the earth around it. I straightened up and looked at Beatriz. 

She stood there leaning against the fence, then came over and 
kissed me. ‘The next time I will help. This time I understood. 
You had to do it by yourself.’ 

‘I should have done it a long time ago.’ 

‘You. could not help it, you were not home.’ She went over 
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d knelt beside my sister’s grave. ‘So young,’ she said softly, 
lly thirteen. How did she die?’ 

I stared at her. ‘The bandoleros came down from the moun- 
ts,’ I said tightly. ‘They killed her, and my mother, and La 

:rla, our cook.’ 

‘Your father wasn’t here?’ 

I shook my head. ‘There used to be a village a dozen miles 
om here. He was there.’ 

‘Andyou?’ . . , . 

‘I was hiding in the cellar in back of a box my sister had 

ished me behind.’ 

‘Then you saw — ’ 

‘Everything. And there was nothing I could do. When they 
nally discovered me I ran out into the road. Luckily my father 
'as coming toward the hacienda with the general and his 
oldiers.’ 

‘The general?’ . 

I nodded. * El Presidente. But that was a long time before he 
Dok over.’ 

Beatriz got to her feet, and I saw the tears in her eyes. ‘Poor 
)ax,’ she whispered, ‘what a poor frightened baby you must 
iave been.’ 

‘In a way it wasn’t so bad,’ I said. ‘I was too young to under- 
tand really what happened. But not my father, and he was 
lever quite the same after that. Oh, he kept on living. Working, 
kid taking care of me. But something had gone out of his 
ife.’ 

Beatriz came close and pressed her lips gently to mine. I 
:ould taste the salt of her tears. ‘Someday,’ she whispered, ‘this 
louse will be alive again with the sounds of children. Your 
children. And then the memory will not be so bitter.’ 

The sound of approaching footsteps came from behind me. I 
turned to see Fat Cat. 

‘It is past one o’clock,’ he said, ‘and Martinez is not yet here.’ 
‘Something must have held him up. Do we have have food for 
lunch?’ 

‘Yes, if you don’t mind eating what you had for breakfast 
this morning.’ 

Beatriz smiled and I laughed. ‘We don’t mind. We like tor- 
tillas and beans.’ 

He turned back toward the house and I gathered up the 
tools the shovel, the hoe and the rake — and slung them over 
■ my shoulder. ‘Can you carry the rifle? ’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, picking it up, the muzzle toward her. 

‘Not that way.’ I straightened the rifle in her hand. ‘Ah’— 'S 
,-kecp the muzzle pointing away and down from you.’ 
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*1 don’t Like guns. I never liked them.’ Beatriz looked at me. 
‘I don’t see why you feel you need one here. There isn’t anyone 
for miles.’ 

‘See that tall grass?’ I asked pointing. 

Beatriz nodded. 

‘A hundred men could be out there and you would never see 
them until they were upon you.’ 

‘And if there were,’ she said, ‘what could they hope to gain 
by attacking us?’ 

‘What did they gain by attacking my mother and my sister?' 
I asked coldly, 

Beatriz didn’t answer. 

‘The only excuse they need is the guns. The guns give them 
a feeling of power, and they are getting more of them ever)’ 
day.' 

‘Some of them must have guns to defend themselves.’ 

‘Against what? Whom?' 

‘Against the terrorist soldiers of the Government,’ she re- 
plied defiantly. 

I looked at her. ‘You don’t know soldiers like I do,’ I said 
dryly. ‘I don’t know one of them who really likes to fight. They 
are perfectly happy to hang around their warm barracks and 
never go out into the field where they might be hurt.’ 

We were at the house now and I put down the tools and 
took the gun from her. ‘No, the only reason men want guns is 
to make war. If we could stop the guns perhaps we could pre- 
vent the bloodshed that is bound to follow. That is if we’re 
■ not already too late.’ 

' We walked silently around to the front of the house. Fat Cat 
,! .was waiting for us on the galena. He was silent until Beatriz 
had gone in to wash up, then he gestured to me. 

‘Look,’ he said, handing me a pair of field glasses. He 
pointed in the direction of Martinez’ hut. 

I put the glasses to my eyes and swept the horizon. ‘I don't 
see anything.’ 

‘In the sky, just above where the house is.’ 

I looked again and then I saw them. Three condors floating 
lazily on the air currents. I put down the glasses. ‘So what?’ I 
asked. ‘There is probably a dead animal in the field. You're 
getting to be an old woman.’ 

T don’t like it,’ Fat Cat said stubbornly. 

I stared at him. I’d known him long enough to trust his in- 
tuitions. In many ways he was like an animal of the forest. He 
could smell trouble before it arrived. 

‘All right,’ I said finally, ‘we’ll go over there after lunch. 
O.K.?’ 
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S looked at me with the quizzical expression he used 
aever I dropped an English word into my Spanish. Finally 
odded. ‘D’ accord’ 


don’t want to leave here,’ Beatriz had whispered as we 
-hed Fat Cat load our things into the car. ‘It’s so calm and 
■t and beautiful.’ She turned suddenly and pressed her head 
inst my chest. ‘Promise me we’ll come back here one day, 
d’ 

Ye’ll come back.’ 

lut that had been before we got to Martinez’ house and 
nd what we did. Now she sat shivering in the seat beside 
as we hurtled through the night toward the city. I won- 
ed if she thought of returning to the hacienda now. 
glanced over at her for a moment. She sat wrapped in the 
■ blanket to protect her from the chill of the night, her eyes 
ring straight ahead. I wondered what she was thinking, what 
: felt. And more than anything else I wondered if she re- 
nted coming to me. But she didn’t speak and I didn’t press 
r, Beatriz had been through enough that day. 

It was almost four in the morning when I finally stopped the 
r in front of her house. I got out and walked with her to the 
int door. 

She turned. ‘You’ll be careful, won’t you?’ 

I nodded. I knew that she wanted to ask something more 
it had changed her mind. ‘Don’t worry,’ I said, ‘I love you 
o much not to be.’ 

Suddenly she flung her arms around me and started crying, 
'ax, Dax!’ she sobbed huskily. ‘Nothing makes sense any 
ore. I don’t know what to think.’ 

‘You did right The guns must be stopped. And no one need 
?er know.’ 

Beatriz looked up into my eyes for a long time. Gradually 
er tears stopped. ‘I believe you. Perhaps it’s because I’m a 
'Oman. Because I’m in love with you. But I believe you.’ 

I kissed her . ‘Go in to sleep,’ I said gently, ‘you’re exhausted’ 
She nodded. ‘Dax, I forgot to thank you.’ 

‘For what?’ 

‘For my uncle. He told me what you did.’ 

‘Your uncle is a fool,’ I said harshly. ‘He misht have killed 
rou. And he should have realized he’d be caught.” 

You don’t understand. He worships my father and sfr.ee rrrr 
, a , r 15 not here he thinks it is up to him to protect me* W?.-- 
Jiz laughed a little and I was relieved to hear the- eovrd-'Aorv.v 
illy more than half the time I have to prnteet him / 

Well, don’tlethim get into anymore tro'-ve’ 
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She put her hand'on my arm. 'The amnesty? It’s not just a 
trick this time?’ 

'It’s not a trick.’ 

Beatriz looked up into my eyes for a moment, then reached 
up swiftly and kissed md. ‘Good night.’ 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The hold of the ship was dark and full of the heavy stench of 
the fuel oil in its tanks. ‘Is there a light in here?’ 

The captain nodded and gestured with : his flashlight. A 
sailor turned on a switch, and two bulbs emitted a sick yellow 
glow. The tiny hold was filled with heavy wooden cases. I 
turned to Lieutenant Giraldo. ‘This looks like it.’ 

'Open a case,’ Giraldo ordered. 

Two of the soldiers pulled one down and began to pry it 
open with their machetes, I watched the captain. His face was 
impassive amidst the ripping sound of the wood. 

‘Gunsl’ The soldier’s voice was harsh and echoed in the 
steel hold. 

The captain’s expression did not change. I turned and looked 
at the opened case. The automatic rifles gleamed black and 
shiny under their light protecfive film of oil. I picked one up 
and examined it. The markings were tiny but clearly etched. 
No attempt had been made to disguise them, kuppen faRBEN- 
gesellschaft e.g. I knew what the small initials meant. East 
Germany. The old armament factory in the Russian Zone. 
They had kept the name because it still commanded respect in 
certain parts of the world. Who was to know that this company 
was under a completely different management from the one in 
the west which had been put out of the armament business? 

I threw the rifle back at the soldier. ‘Open the other cases.’ 

• I turned back to the captain. ‘You have bills of lading for 
these?’ 

‘Of course. They are part of a consignment for our next port 
of call.’ 

‘I see. May I see them?’ 

For the first time the captain’s expression changed slightly. 
He glanced out of the corner of his eyes at the customs inspec- 
tor who was standing silently next to him. ‘I do not have then)' 

‘Then who does, Captain?’ 

He did not answer. 

‘Come, Captain,’ I said, ‘someone must have them.’ 

He seemed to answer with difficulty. ‘I think they may have 
been included with other bills by mistake.’ 
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You mean that customs has the bills?’ 

He nodded reluctantly. 

I turned to the customs inspector. ‘Have you seen them/ ■ 

The man’s eyes were frightened. ‘Ho, excellency, he stam- 
ped. ‘We are not permitted to see such bills. They are pre- 
ssed by the chief inspector himself.’ 

I turned to Giraldo. ‘Leave half your men here. Bring the 


st and come with me.' . 

'Si, exccicncia!' For the first time I noted a growing respect 
the young lieutenant’s eyes. It had not been there at six this 
orning when I strode into his barracks. He had protested that 
» had no authority to embark on such a raid, and that his 
lly duty was to protect me. 

‘Then your duty is clear/ I said, ‘you must accompany me 
ir my own protection.’ 

He had stared at me for a moment, ‘I will have to take it up 
ith my superiors.’ 

‘Lieutenant, you will clear it with no one ! ’ I had allowed my 
oice to grow sarcastic. ‘Your instructions are very explicit, 
low will it look if I tell el Presidente that you have already 
reached them? That I have just returned from two days in 
le mountains while you were lolling around your barracks?’ 

Giraldo had thought for a moment, but it did not take him 
ong to decide which was the lesser of two evils. Even if his 
lecision was wrong in accompanying me, at least it would not 
nst him his commission. If they found out I had been alone in 
he mountains he’d be lucky if all el Presidente did was strip 
lim of his commission. 

He had turned his men out and they piled into two jeeps 
md followed my car to the port. The ship was already secured 
;o the pier. I stood there in the gray light of the morning and 
ooked up at the foremast, where the ruby-and-green insignia 
af the Campion Lines flew. It would have to be one of his 
ships, I thought, as we began to climb the gang-plank. 

Now that we had found the guns, I could tell by his manner 
that Giraldo felt differently. All hesitancy was gone as he 
issued his orders. I turned to the captain and the customs in* 

spector. Will you both please come to the - chief inspector’s 
office with me?’ • v 


W fl ng /? r an u answer ’ 1 climbed U P the steel ladder 
; O the open deck. After the stench of the hold the warm sweel 
sea air smelled good. I took a deep breath. 

W ard^d!’™ ^ ^ ^ Presidente h* 

i I stared at him. ‘Her e?’ 

'Si. On the docks. He is waiting for you.’ 
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‘Is my cousin in?’ 

‘I— I don’t know,’ one of them answered nervously, half 
rising. ‘I will see, excellency.’ • 

‘I will see for myself ! ’ 

The clerk sank back into his seat as el Presidentc pushed past 
him into the private office. Through the open door I could see 
the chief inspector jump up from behind his desk and stand at 
attention. 

‘There are guns on that ship out there ! ’ el Presidente roared. 

The chief inspector’s face was suddenly white. ‘Excellency, I 
did not know, believe me.’ 

‘Liar! Traitor! The bills of lading are here in your office, 
get them for me ! ’ El Presidente strode toward the desk, his 
hand outstretched imperiously. 

I walked into the office, with Hoyos at my shoulder, just as 
the chief inspector frantically pulled open a desk drawer. It 
stuck for a moment, then came open, and he reached in with 
his hand. There was a glint of metal, and a gun went off almost 
in my ear. The force of the bullet propelled the chief inspector 
back against the wall. He hung there for a moment, the sur- . 
prise in his eyes abruptly fading to nothingness as he crumpled 
awkwardly to the floor. 

I turned to Hoyos. He was standing there, the gun still smok- 
ing in his hand, his thin lips drawn back slightly. ‘I saw a gun ! ’ 

I didn’t answer. Instead I went behind the desk, stepped over 
the dead man, and reached into the drawer. I took out the 
papers, which were held together by a large metal clamp. ‘That 
is your gun,’ I said quietly. 

1 saw the look that flashed between Hoyos and el Presidente, 
and I realized it wouldn’t have mattered what the man had 
done. He was dead before we ever came into the office. I 
looked down at the papers, flipping through them rapidly but 
the bills of lading, if there ever had been any, were gone. 

There was more to the story of the guns than they were will- 
ing to have me discover. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

‘My cousin,’ el Presidentc said. ‘My own flesh and blood.’ 

I looked across his desk at him. Despite the black mourn- 
ing band on his sleeve he did not sound any sorrier than he had 
yesterday in the customs office. I didn’t speak. 

'You were right,’ he continued, ‘the guns were coming in on 
the ships. I never would have believed it. I had put my own 
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It is for me to lead an army into the mountains and clean out 
the cursed bandoleros once and for always. Kill every one' of 
them.’ 

‘That is not the answer,’ I said. ‘You would have to kill the 
women and children too, and you couldn’t do that. Even if it 
were the only way, the world would turn away from us in 
horror.’ 

‘I know. The Americans would denounce us as a dictator- 
ship, and the Soviets would claim we were an extension of 
American imperialism.’ 

El Presidente took a deep breath. ‘It’s not easy. I sit here 
with my hands tied while every day a few more are murdered 
or subverted. And the only thing I can do is defend, never 
attack. It is a war without answer.’ 

‘The amnesty — ’ 

He stared at me. ‘The amnesty is a failure! Has one single 
bandolero or revolutionary come forward? No, and they never 
will. You might as well accept it.’ 

‘It has been in effect only two weeks,’ I said. ‘They are still 
deliberating.’ 

El Presidente walked away from me back to his desk. His 
voice was dry. ‘If you wish to continue to delude yourself, you 
can. I prefer to be realistic.’ He sat down heavily in his chair. 
‘Take that little worm you allowed to escape with his life. Have 
you heard one word from him since? Or from his brother, 
that cowardly traitor? Or for that matter from the girl?’ 

I didn’t answer. I couldn’t tell el Presidente that I wouldn’t 
even have known about the guns if it had not been for Beatriz. 
To me that was proof that the amnesty would at least be dis- 
cussed and evaluated. I stopped in front of his desk. ‘You are 
not withdrawing your offer?’ 

‘I don’t have to,’ el Presidente replied contemptuously. ‘There 
is no need to withdraw a public offer that privately you kno w 
will never be accepted. At least this way the failure wil be on 
their heads.’ 

Then he changed the subject abruptly. ‘The girl? What are 
you planning to do about her?’ 

‘I don’t know. I hadn’t thought about it.’ 

‘Better think about it, then. I have a feeling that somehow 
you’ve changed since you met her.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘You have been in Corteguay for almost a month,’- he said, 
the hint of a smile at the corners of his mouth, ‘and th c t c 
hasn’t been the slightest hint of scandal. Not one father or uu,. 
band has come forth with a complaint! ' . x 


As usual the drapes were drawn when I entered the room. 
‘Amparo, I’m leaving tomorrow. I’ve come to say good-bye.’ 

She looked up from the desk. Her voice sounded eerie, as if 
it were coming from a great distance. ‘That’s very kind of you. 
You really didn’t have to bother.’ 

‘I wanted to,’ I said, walking over to her. T was wondering 
if there is anything I can do for you.’ 

‘For me?’ There was an echo of surprise in her voice. ‘Why 
should you want to do anything for me?’ 

‘For many reasons, most of which you know. But mainly 
because I don’t like to see you like this.’ 

Amparo looked straight into my eyes. Her own were calm 
and distant, as if we were speaking about some other person. 
‘You mean the drugs?’ 

‘Yes. There are places where you could be helped, you know. 
Cured.’ 

‘What would you cure me of, Dax? Of the only peace I’ve 
ever known?’ 

‘But it’s not real peace, Amparo, even you know that. It’s 
only an illusion.’ 

Again Amparo looked at me with that strange calmness. 
‘Would you have me go back to what I was before? Torturing 
myself, living in terror, half crazy all the time with wanting 
things I knew I could never have? No, thank you. I don’t care 
if it is only an illusion. Let me keep it, Dax.’ 

‘But you’re only half alive.’ 

‘Half alive is better than dead.’ She looked down at the desk 
in front of her and picked up a letter, ‘Look at this, Dax. Do 
bu know what I have been doing?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘I’ve been trying to write a letter of condolence. For two 
lays I’ve been trying to write the family of my cousin to 
explain to them how sorry I am that he had to die because of 
ny father’s ambitions.’ 

Amparo’s voice was beginning to take on a slight edge of 
rysteria. ‘Do you know how many times I have had to write to 
families of men my father has killed? I can’t even count them 
any more, there are so many.’ 

‘It was an accident,’ I said, ‘your father was not to blame.’ 

‘It was no accident. The only accident was that somehow 
you found out something you were not meant to know. From 
that moment on my cousin was doomed. Last night I went to 
his house. Already his widow is in black, and his children are 
wide-eyed, not really understanding that their father has left 
them forever. I could not walk into that house knowing what 
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I knew. So I came home, and ever since then I’ve been trying 
to write this letter.’ ' ' 

Angrily Amparo crumpled the paper and threw it into the 
waste-basket. She reached for a cigarette and lit it with trem- 
bling fingers. After a few moments the trembling stopped, and 
she looked at me again. When she spoke, her voice was icily 
detached. 

‘How can you be so stupid, Dax? All the answers you seek 
are in your own hands. Kill him, Dax, and all this will stop. I 
am beginning to think that even he is waiting for you to do it. 
He would welcome it.’ 

That evening I stood in the doorway of Beatriz’ house as 
her servant told me that she and her uncle had gone away. No, 
she did not know where they had gone. 

It was not until the next morning, when I went to el Presi- 
dente's office to say good-bye, that he informed me that the 
two of them had left on yesterday’s Miami plane. 



They didn’t, of course, but all the talk and the threats did us 
no good. It became fashionable in America to regard el Presi- 
dense as another Peron, Batista or Trujillo, and the American 
politician, ever sensitive to the moods of his constituents, was 
perfectly willing to sit op his hands as far as we were con- 
cerned. 

It wasn’t until I received a coded dispatch from el President e 
that I decided to see if I could force the issue. The bandoleros, 
actually, had held the army at bay for almost three days with 
mortar and cannon fire, and our losses were heavier than re- 
ported. Now it seemed likely that the enemy would simply 
move into another village and the same thing would happen 
all over again. If it did, it was not at all certain our army could 
dislodge them. 

For once I was willing to accept what the old man said with- 
out question. I had seen the wanton destruction at Martinez’ 
farm. I picked up the telephone and called Jeremy in. Wash- 
ington and read him el Presidenle’s letter. 

There was a silence on the wire after I had finished. After 
a moment he asked, ‘Have you shown this to anyone in our 
government?’ 

‘Who is there to show it to?’ I asked. ‘We stand already con- 
demned in their eyes. Baldwin must have sent in a report, and 
yet I have heard from no one.’ 

When Jeremy spoke his voice was casual. ‘Do you remem- 
ber the old house up on the Cape?’ 

' . ‘Of course.’ It was the first summer I had been in the United 
States and I had spent a weekend there. ‘I didn’t know you still 
had it’ 

‘It’s still in the family. I go up there every now and then 
when I can get away. I was planning to go this weekend. If you 
think you could stand the quiet, would you like to join me?’ 

‘Very much.’ Jeremy had something on his mind or be 
wouldn’t have asked me. _ , 

‘Good. I’ll pick you up at your office. Maybe we’ll drive up. 

‘We’ll do better than that, we’ll fly up.’ 

‘I didn’t know you had a plane.’ 

‘You haven’t been reading your own newspapers,’ I said 
dryly. ‘Sue Ann has been very generous in her settlement.’ 

Jeremy hadn’t told me we were going to meet the Senator 
until we got there. The Cape was usually fairly deserted at this 
time of the year, and the Senator himself opened the door. He 
was dressed casually in a sweater, slacks and sneakers. He 
seemed even younger than his thirty-five years. 

‘Hello,’ he said, holding out his hand, ‘I’ve been wanting to 
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meet you for a long time. I never had the chance to thank you 

for what you did for my brother.’ . . , ^ 

I glanced at Jeremy and saw the lines m his face tighten 
slightly. In some strange way he still blamed himself for the. 
death of his brother. He felt it was somehow his fault that 
he should have taken more precautions than he had. I didn t 


see where or how. 

‘I did what I could,’ I said. 

We followed the Senator into a small study. The house was 
silent. There didn’t seem to be anyone else around. 

‘Care for a drink?’ 

‘Not for me, thanks,’ I said. 

He mixed a Scotch and water for Jeremy and himself and sat 
down opposite me. ‘Jeremy has already told you that this visit 
is entirely off the record. I don’t know what I can do to help 
you, probably nothing. But I would like to hear you out just as 
a friend.’ 

Again I glanced at Jeremy. ‘Tell him everything,’ he said. 

I did just that. From the very beginning. I left nothing out. I 
began with a brief history of Corteguay and told him what it 
had been like before el Presidente came down from the moun- 
tains and took over. Then I told him what had happened in 
Corteguay since then. He listened quietly, intently, interrupt- 
ing only to ask a clarifying question, and when the story was 
over almost two hours had passed. 

‘I’m afraid I’ve been rather long-winded.’ 

‘Not at all,’ the Senator said. ‘I’ve been most interested.’ 

‘I’ll take that drink now.’ 

He got up and mixed drinks for us all. Then he turned back 
to me. ‘You say there have always been bandoleros but that 
now they are being supported by the Communists. You’re sure 
of that are you? Everyone who comes to us for help says that.’ 

‘I saw the guns myself,’ I said. T held them in my hand. They 
were made in the old Kuppen factory in East Germany.’ 

The Senator nodded slowly. ‘I’ve heard some talk about that. 
•Supposedly they’re making only agricultural machinery.’ He 
reached for a cigarette, then discarded it for a cigar He put it 
into his mouth without lighting it. ‘Your president is far from 
perfect, you know. He was pretty much of a bandit himself.’ 

What president is perfect?’ I asked. ‘As sincere and honest 
as your own is, you must admit that the best that can be said 
for him is that he was a. good general.’ 

A faint hint of a smile crinkled the senator’s eyes. I could see 
that he liked what I had said even if he didn’t comment He 
held a match to his cigar. ■' 

‘This much I can say,’ I added. ‘At least when el Presidente 
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came down from the mountains he represented only the people 
of Corteguay. He had no foreign supports, not even America’s. 
You had been too involved with the previous government to 
give him any comfort. What he did he did himself, with the aid 
of only Corteguayans.’ 

‘Do you think he represents the will of the majority of your 
people today?’ the Senator asked suddenly. 

I looked at him for a moment before I answered. 'I don’t 
know. And I seriously doubt that any of my countrymen can 
fell you. He has promised an election so the people can decide, 
but an election with only one candidate would be a farce. And 
up to now no other candidate has presented himself.’ 

‘Have you ever heard of a man named Guayanos?' the 
Senator asked shrewdly. 

‘I know about Dr Guayanos, though I don’t know him per- 
sonally.’ Out of the corner of my eye, I saw Jeremy glance at 
me, and smiled. ‘I do know his daughter, however.’ 

‘I haven’t met Dr Guayanos or his daughter,’ the Senator 
said seriously, ‘but there are several of my fellow congressmen 
who seem to believe what he told them. That the offer of an 
amnesty and an election is merely a trick to entice him back 
into the country where he would promptly be arrested or mur- 
dered.’ 

For the first time I almost lost my temper. ‘Fifty-seven men, 
women and children died in a small village in my' country less 
than two weeks ago. Perhaps the bandoleros killed them, per- 
haps the soldiers, which largely depends on what newspaper 
you read. But to me it doesn't matter who killed them. What is 
important is that they are dead, and the men responsible to: 
their deaths are those who support the bandoleros with guns 
and money. The soldiers were not sent to attack a village of 
women and children. They were sent to free them from the 
bandoleros. For far too long my country has been governed 
by men who seized power through bloodshed. If Dr Guayanos 
is as concerned as he professes, let him come forward and run 
for the presidency. The world will soon discover whether it is a 
trick or not. But I am afraid that in his own way Guayanos is 
no better than the others. It is much safer to seize power than 
to risk refusal by the electorate.’ 

‘Or his life,’ the Senator said. 

I stared at him. ‘Especially his life. Is his any more precious 
than any other?’' ., ' 

The senator looked at me thoughtfully for a moment. When 
he spoke his voice was gentle. ‘The world is filled with cowards 
who ask that heroes die for them.’ 

A few minutes passed and I got to my feet. ‘I apologize tot 
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king more of your time than I intended. Thank you for letting 

‘No, it is I who should thank you,’ the Senat tor : said I, £ getting 
, out of his chair. ‘I have learned a great deal. But as I said, 

fon’t know what I can do.’ , 

‘You’ve listened, and that means a great deal. It s more than 
iyone else in your government has been willing to do. _ 
We began to walk to the door . ‘I would like to see you again, 
ie Senator said. ‘Socially, so that we may become friends. 


‘I would like that.’ 

‘Would you accept a dinner invitation from my sister if you 
lould get one?’ 

‘It would be a pleasure.' 

‘Good.’ The Senator grinned and for a moment he looked 
ke a triumphant little boy. ‘She would have killed me had you 
;fused. She’s dying to meet you.’ 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

t was the Monday night after I returned from the Cape, 
eremy had gone back to Washington, where his news bureau 
ad head-quartered him, and I had spent a long frustrating 
ay attending minor UN committee meetings. It was after 
leven when I looked up from my desk in the consulate. I felt 
estless and knew I would not sleep. Suddenly I realized that I 
lad not eaten dinner. 

John Perona himself lifted the velvet rope at El Morocco to 
et me through the crowd pressed against it He groaned when 
ie saw me. 

I smiled at him. ‘You don’t seem happy.’ 

‘Who could be happy in a place like this?’ He looked out 
over the crowded rooms. ‘Problems, nothing but problems. I 
just finished telling my son that I hoped you wouldn’t show up 
tonight and here you are.’ 

1 grinned at him. ‘Why me especially?’ 

A reluctant smile came to his lips. ‘Every one of your ex- 
wives is here, plus three or four of your old girlfriends.’ 

1 laughed. ‘Would you rather I told them to go somewhere 
else?’ 

He stared at me for a moment, not knowing if I were joking. 
Then he shook his head. ‘No, only tonight it .seems as if every- 
one in New Y ork is here. Maybe in the whole world.’ 

I followed him as he threaded his way through the tables to 
:• an empty banquette against the wall. He wasn’t entirely wrong. 
■ Aly Khan and a nartv wp.rp nt imp taMo Amn. awj::.- 


Marcel’s former father-in-law, was at another. Aristotle anc 
Tina Onassis were at their usual spot with Rubi and his nev 
young French wife. The motion-picture colony was repre 
sented by Sam Spiegel and Darryl Zanuck, at separate tables 
and at another the prominent international attorney Pan 
Gitlin held forth on his two favorite subjects, his weight aft 
such important literary matters as royalty rates and motion 
picture sales. His patient wife, Zelda, listened and waited he 
chance to get a word in sidewise. 

I sat down and before I had a chance to order anything th 
wine steward set down a bottle of champagne, opened it an 
filled my glass. I looked up at Perona questioningly. 

‘You’ll drink champagne tonight,’ he said. ‘We’re too busy! 
•serve anything else.’ 

‘Very uncivilized. Besides, I’m hungry.’ 

‘I’ll have a captain take your order.’ Perona clapped hi 
hands sharply and hurried away. 

A captain materialized. ‘Oui, monsieur?' 

I ordered a tossed green salad with oil, vinegar, and gro: 
grain Beluga caviar in the dressing, and a thick steak, mediui 
rare, with french-fried potatoes. I leaned back, lit a cigar, an 
looked out over the room. 

For a moment I felt like calling Perona back and informir 
him that though he hadn’t been entirely wrong, neither had 1 
been completely accurate. I had located Caroline and Sue An 
but I hadn’t believed Amparo would be there and she wash 
Then the waiter brought my salad, and I began to eat. 

I had just finished when a voice came from in front of n 
table. ‘I can’t believe my eyes. Things have certainly change 
You eating alone?’ 

‘I’d have known that gravely voice, anywhere. I got to ir 
feet. ‘Irma Andersen.’ 

‘Dax, dear boy,’ she said, holding out her hand. 

I kissed it, wondering if those pudgy little fingers had ev 
been young. ‘I’ve been working late and came out for 
bit of supper. Would you care to join me, perhaps a glass 
champagne?’ 

‘No wine — my diet, you know. But I will sit with you f 
just a moment.’ 

The waiter hurried over to hold her chair. 

‘Tell me,’ Irma said, settling herself, ‘What have you be 
doing with yourself? I thought I’d see more of you once y< 
got back to New York.’ 

‘There have been problems.’ 

. ‘I know. It’s terrible the things that are happening dov 
there. People say there will soon be a revolution.’ 
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‘People love to talk,’ I said. ‘There will be no revolution.’ 
‘Too bad. If there weren’t all this talk there might be an 
oportunity to revive the tourist trade. People are looking tor 
new place to go. They’re getting bored with the same old 

I looked at Irma speculatively. She was a shrewd old bitch 
nd if she was talking it wasn’t merely to listen to herself. If 
ou are saying that there will be no revolution and that things 
dll soon quiet down, what you need is a new public-relations 
rogram.’ 

Now I knew what Irma was getting at. I nodded in agree- 
ment. ‘You’re absolutely right. But who outside of yourself 
ould handle such a campaign effectively; no one. And you’re 
ar too busy.’ 

She looked at me quizzically, then lowered her voice. 
Frankly,’ she said, ‘I’ve been looking for something new. Now 
hat Sergei is so well established I’m beginning to have more 
iree time.’ 

‘Wonderful 1 Suppose I give you a call tomorrow? We can 
nake a date to talk about it.’ 

‘Do that, dear boy,’ Irma said, getting to her feet. ‘Oh, by 
he way, did you know that Caroline de Coyne and Sue Ann 
Daley are here tonight?’ 

' - ‘I know, I saw them.’ 

; ‘And Mady Schneider and Dee Dee Lester and — 1 Irma 
'Vould have continued but I held up my hand. 

‘You don’t have to go on. I saw them all.’ 

‘And still you’re eating alone?’ 

‘Don’t feel sorry for me.’ I laughed. ‘I like to eat alone 
sometimes.’ 


But as it turned out I wasn’t alone for long. Dania Farkas 
y'-ame in after her performance, and I invited her to join me. 
Imd perhaps because I was no longer alone the others came 
>ver. First Sue Ann, because she was curious to see if some- 
thing was developing between Dania and myself. Next came 
?:>ee Dee, who never could resist making the scene when Sue 
it\rvn was present. And later Caroline, followed by Mady 
khneider, who could never bear to be left out of anything, 
if Suddenly I became aware that an awkward silence had 
alien over the table. They looked at each other, and began to 
yonder why the hell they had come over. John Perona came 
flurrying over with two waiters, each carrying a bottle of 
Champagne. He leaned over, a worried look in his eyes. ‘I hope 
here won t be any trouble,’ he said in a stage whisper. 

Suddenly I laughed aloud. This was great, for a moment I 
,.>!'Vas truly the Sultan of Morocco. ‘Don’t wnmi tv,*,,.*. i.- 
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any trouble,’ I said reassuringly. ‘The ladies merely decided to 
hold an impromptu class reunion.’ 

In the wave of laughter that followed, the tension left the 
table, and while we all talked and laughed, the others in the 
restaurant went back to their normal occupation, which was 
talking and minding everybody else’s business. 

It was two in the morning by the time I left the restaurant 
with Dania. That was fun,’ she said, smiling. ‘Each of us look- 
ing at the others and wondering what each was thinking.’ 

‘It was amusing but I wouldn’t like to do it. every day. It's 
too wearing.’ 

She laughed. ‘Come to my place for a nightcap. It will help 
settle you down.’ 

‘All right, but I can stay only a few minutes. I have a very 
full day tomorrow.’ 

It was after five when I left her apartment, and I stared at 
myself in the mirrored elevator. I looked a wreck. There were 
two long scratches on the side of my neck and my ears were 
still ringing from her moans and squeals of pleasure. I looked 
at myself ruefully. It had turned out more than I bargained for. 

The doorman looked at me silently as he let me out into the 
street. There was not a taxi in sight, so I started to walk west 
toward Park Avenue. There were always taxis there. I didn’t 
notice the car that had pulled up alongside me until I heard her 
voice. 

*Dax.’ 

‘Beatrizl’ 

I turned, staring. 

She sat next to the driver, a curiously hurt look in her dark- 
green eyes. ‘We’ve been following you all night,’ she said, 
‘hoping to find a moment when you’d be alone 1 ' 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

One of the wonderful things about New York is that no 
matter what time of day or night, there is always someplace to 
go. At five in the morning, if you’re on the east side of Man- 
hattan, the place to go is Reuben’s, a delicatessen kind of spo! 
where you can get anything from a cup of coffee to a full- 
course meal. 

It was almost empty when Beatriz and I came in. Then 
were a few stragglers left from the night, and the morruns 
people hadn’t yet stirred from their beds. The bored waitci 
didn’t even raise an eyebrow at my dinner jacket. He was useo 
to it ; it was perfectly normal at that hour. 
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•What’ll it be?’ . . . . , 

•Coffee,’ I said, ‘lots of it. Strong and black. 


I looked at Beatriz. ♦ 

‘I’ll have coffee too.’ , , , 

The waiter nodded and went away. I reached for her hand 
at she kept it on her side of the table. ‘I was worried when I 
,und you’d gone away,’ I said. ‘I thought about you every 


Beatriz looked at me, her eyes still full of hurt. Your neck is 
matched, and there’s blood on your collar.’ 

‘I’ll speak to my barber,’ I answered lightly, ‘he’ll have to be 
lore careful.’ 

Beatriz didn’t smile. ‘I don’t think that’s funny.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me you were going away?’ 

She didn’t answer until after the waiter brought our coffee, 
you weren’t that worried.’ 

I took a deep sip of the coffee. It was hot and its warmth 
aced down to my stomach. I began to feel better. ‘I don’t want 
o bicker. Besides, that’s not why you finally decided to see me.’ 

Beatriz looked down at her cup. Perhaps it wasn’t fair of 
ue to throw it up to her but it was true. She raised her eyes 
igain. ‘My father did not believe what I told him. He says it’s 
ill a trick.’ 

*Your father 1’ I exploded. ‘I suppose he thinks the fifty-seven 
lead campesinos of Matanza are a trick too?’ 

She didn’t answer. 

I thought of what the Senator had said yesterday about the 
world being filled with cowards who asked that heroes die for 
them. 

‘What did you say?’ 

I hadn’t realized I was speaking aloud. I repeated it, adding 
a few words of my own. ‘Your father is like a general sitting 
safely miles from the battlefront, comfortable in the realization 
that the blood he orders spilled will never soil his own hands. If 
your father truly believes he represents the will of the people, 
.let him come forward and run against el Presidente. Or is he 
afraid he might lose and be exposed as a charlatan?’ 

. Beatriz’ lips tightened. ‘He would if he believed that el 
^Presidente would keep his word about the amnesty 1’ she re- 
torted angrily. 

< ‘ El Presidente will keep his wordl’ I was equally heated; 
..nothing was going right. ‘He has to, he has made the an- 
nouncement to the world. Do you think he could go back on 
. his word now?’ 


Beatriz stared at me. ‘You really believe that, don’tv- 
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‘Yes.’ I subsided into an angry silence. 

After a few minutes Beatriz said, ‘Would you be willing tc 
meet my father and talk with him?’ 

‘Yes, at any time.’ ' 

‘There would be no strings attached, and you would com! 
alone?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘X will speak to him.’ She got to her feet, and I started to gel 
up also, but she gestured for me to remain seated. ‘Do nol 
follow me.’ 

‘Beatriz,* I said, reaching for her hand. 

Again she kept away from me. ‘No. I made one mistake.! 
thought we lived in the same world, but about that one thins 
they were right. I can see that now.’ 

‘Beatriz. I can explain — ’ 

‘Don’t!’ she replied, her voice trembling. Then she turnei 
quickly and hurried out of the restaurant. 

I watched her go and something inside me ached. I got tc 
my feet and through the huge windows I saw her get into the 
car as it moved away. 

The waiter came ever. ‘Will that be all, sir?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

It wasn’t until I was outside again in the gray light of the 
loming that I remembered I hadn’t asked her when we woulc 
leet again. 

Marcel’s voice was confidential on the telephone. ‘I have 
le information you asked me for.’ 

•Good.’ 

"Yes,’ he interrupted quickly. He did not trust telephc 
'I < can you come up and discuss it?’ 

I looked down at the clock calendar on my desk. ‘I hi 
inner date this evening. Can I come up after that?’ 

‘Fine. About what time?’ 

‘Midnight too late?’ 

‘No. I’ll tell my man you’re expected.’ 

I put down the telephone thoughtfully. In a way 
;ally expected Marcel to give me the informatic) 
lot about the guns, or where the money came fro: 
jr them. 

There was a knock at the door. 

?Come in,’ I called. 

Prieto came into the office, a newspaper in hi' 
ou seen this?’ 

I looked down, following his finger. It wa* 
uried in one of the inside pages of the Herald 7 
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CORTEGUAY AN TO Sl'FAK 

Dr Josd Guayanos. former president of the University 
of Corteguay and once the vice president of that country, 
and presently living in exile in this country will speak to- 
night at Columbia University. His subject will be: l he 
Need for Democratic Government in Corteguay. 

I looked at Prieto. It had been more than a week since l 
had met Beatrix. This was the first word 1 had even indirectly 
had about her. 

‘What shall we do?’ Prieto asked. 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Nothing?’ Prieto’s voice was shocked. ‘You will allow him 
to spout his lies in this public place?’ 

I leaned back in my chair. ‘This is not Corteguay. Here 
cveyonc has the right to speak as he pleases.’ 

7:7 President? will not like it. For more than two years now 
we have been searching for this man. Now he dares to come 
into the open with his false accusations.’ 

‘I do not give a damn what cl Prcsidcnlc likes or doesn’t 
like I’ Surely even Prieto could see that this was the first tenta- 
tive step in testing the sincerity of the amnesty. The first faint 
glimmer of respect for Guayanos began to awaken in me. 
Even to speak out here must have taken a great deal of 
courage. 

‘But — ’ Prieto protested. 

‘This is my responsibility,’ I said sharply. ‘You will keep 
away from him! You will do nothing to interfere with him!’ 

Prieto stared at me for a moment. 'Si, cxcclcncin.’ Sullenly 
he started to leave the room. 

‘Prieto 1’ I said, calling him back. My voice was cold. ‘Re- 
member what I say. If I find out that you or any of your men 
have been anywhere near him, I’ll see to it that you are sent 
home in disgrace!’ 

Prieto’s lips tightened grimly but he said nothing. 

‘Is that understood?’ 

'Si, cxcclcncia.' 

I waited until he left the room, then picked up the telephone 
and called my apartment upstairs. I told Fat Cat to come 
down. As much as I would like to, I could not attend Guay- 
anos’ lecture. What went for Prieto also went for me. Even my 
appearance might be considered an intervention. 

But there was nothing to prevent Fat Cat’s going. I had the 
strange feeling that Guayanos expected me to send someone 
and that whom I chose might be very important. And Fat Cat 
seemed the best choice for several reasons. 
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He could by no means be considered political, and it was 
•well known that his only relationship to me was a personal 
one. And I could trust Fat Cat to report accurately, without 
bias or distortion, exactly what Guayanos said, which was 
probably exactly what Guayanos wanted. And lastly, and not 
the least important. Fat Cat would be able to tell me if Prieto 
had kept his word. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

The Senator’s sister met me at the door. ‘I’m Edie Smith,’ she 
said, smiling, ‘I’m so glad you could come. This is my hus- 
band, Jack.’ 

The tall, heavyset man behind her smiled. ‘Delighted to meet 
you, Mr Xenos,’ he said, a faint midwestem twang in his 
voice. 

‘My pleasure, Mr Smith.’ 

‘Come on into the living room,’ his wife said, taking my arm, 
‘we’re all having a drink in there.’ 

There were six or seven people standing around, all of 
whom I knew except the Senator’s wife, a dark pretty girl seated 
in an armchair. Obviously she was pregnant. 

‘I believe the only ones you don’t know are my brother and 
his wife. Let’s fix that and the party can begin.’ Mrs Smith was 
beautifully oriented politically. She knew exactly what she had 
to do. 

.. I shook hands with the Senator as if it were the first time, and 
■bowed to his wife. Then I turned to the others. 

«■ ■ Giselle looked at me reproachfully as I walked over to her. 
‘Aren’t you ashamed,’ she said in French, ‘that the only times 
we meet are in someone else’s house? You’ve turned down our 
invitations to dinner so often I’ve stopped asking you.’ 

I kissed her hand and glanced at Sergei. He had put on 
weight but he looked very well. ‘Don’t stop asking,’ I replied. 
‘The way things are going, God knows when I may need a 
good meal.’ 

The smile left Sergei’s face. ‘The news in the papers has not 
been good.’ 

I nodded. ‘It is serious, my friend. Very serious.’ 

Concern came into Giselle’s voice. ‘You’re not in any danger, 
are you?’ 

‘How could I be?’ I smiled at her.T am here.’ 

‘But if they call you home — ’ 

Sergei interrupted. ‘There’s no need to worry, my dear, Dax 
knows how to take care of himself.’ He turned to me. ‘We 
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think about you often. We are both deeply concerned.’ 

‘I know.’ I believed Sergei because there was enough time 
behind all of us to know who were our friends. I saw Giselle 
slip her hand into Sergei’s and his reassuring squeeze. For a 
moment I envied them. ‘You both look very well. And how is 
Anastasia?’ 

‘You should see her!’ It was Giselle who answered, before 
Sergei had a chance to speak. There was a mother’s pride in her 
voice. Then she laughed. ‘Or maybe you shouldn’t. She’s turn- 
ing out to be a very beautiful girl.’ 

Jeremy came over. ‘You three are grinning like Cheshire 
cats. Let me in on it.’ 

But the Senator’s sister appeared and took Jeremy and me by 
the arm. 'One of the prerogatives of being the hostess,’ she an- 
nounced gaily, ‘is that one can pre-empt the only two bachelors 
in the room as dinner partners.’ 

Everyone laughed, and we went into dinner. Several times 
I caught myself watching Giselle and Sergei and each time I 
had to force myself to look away before it became too obvious. 
They were close. Warm. And each time I looked at them I 
could see myself with Beatriz. We could be like that. I felt it. 
If ever we got the chance. 

After dinner the Senator caught me in a corner of the room. 
‘I haven’t forgotten our little talk. I’ve been making a few in- 
quiries on my own.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said. ‘Knowing that you are interested is a 
help.’ 

‘I hope to do more than that,’ he said, ‘and I may have some 
news for you next week. Will you be in New York?’ 

‘I expect to be.’ 

‘I’ll be in touch.’ 

Then we moved out of the comer and over to his wife. She 
was once again back in the chair. The Senator stopped in front 
of her and looked down, ‘How about it, little girl? Feeling 
tired?’ 

‘A little.’ 

‘Let's go then.’ He smiled. ‘We’ll leave these young folk to 
their little orgy.’ 

After the Senator had left the party began to break up. I left 
with Giselle and Sergei. His car and chauffeur were just out- 
side the door, and they suggested I come home with them for a 
drink. But I shook my head. ‘No, thanks. I’ve got a date. 

Sergei grinned. ‘You dog. You haven’t ch?-' '. **• j t » s 

I laughed. ‘I wish 1 could preserve ye •• 

business; I have to see Marcel.’ 

‘They say he never leaveshis house,’ Gi' 
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He could by no means be considered political, and it was 
well known that his only relationship to me was a personal 
one. And I could trust Fat Cat to report accurately, without 
bias or distortion, exactly what Guayanos said, which was 
probably exactly what Guayanos wanted. And lastly, and not 
the least important, Fat Cat would be able to tell me if Prieto 
had kept his word. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

The Senator’s sister met me at the door. Tm Edie Smith,’ she 
said, smiling, Tm so glad you could come. This is my hus- 
band, Jack.’ 

The tall, heavyset man behind her smiled. ‘Delighted to meet 
you, Mr Xenos,’ he said, a faint midwestern twang in bis 
voice. 

‘My pleasure, Mr Smith.’ 

‘Come on into the living room,’ his wife said, taking my arm, 
Ve’re all having a drink in there.’ 

There were six or seven people standing around, all of 
whom I knew except the Senator’s wife, a dark pretty girl seated 
in an armchair. Obviously she was pregnant. 

‘I believe the only ones you don’t know are my brother and 
his wife. Let’s fix that and the party can begin.’ Mrs Smith was 
beautifully oriented politically. She knew exactly what she had 
to do. 

I shook hands with the Senator as if it were the first time, and 
. bowed to his wife. Then I turned to the others. 

Giselle looked at me reproachfully as I walked over to her. 
‘Aren’t you ashamed,’ she said in French, ‘that the only times 
we meet are in someone else’s house? You’ve turned down our 
invitations to dinner so often I’ve stopped asking you.’ 

I kissed her hand and glanced at Sergei. He had put on 
weight but he looked very well. ‘Don’t stop asking,’ I replied. 
‘The way things are going, God knows when I may need a 
good meal.’ 

The smile left Sergei’s face. ‘The news in the papers has not 
been good.’ 

I nodded. ‘It is serious, my friend. Very serious.’ 

Concern came into Giselle’s voice. ‘You’re not in any danger, 
are you?’ 

‘How could I be?’ I smiled at her. ‘I am here.’ 

‘But if they call you home—’ 

Sergei interrupted. ‘There’s no need to worry, my dear, DM 
knows how to take care of himself.’ He turned to me. We 



think about you often. We are both deeply concerned. 

‘I know.’ I believed Sergei because there was enough time 
behind all of us to know who were our friends. I saw Giselle 
slip her hand into Sergei’s and his reassuring squeeze. For a 
moment I envied them. ‘You both look very well. And how is 

Anastasia?’ , . 

‘You should see her!’ It was Giselle who answered, before 
Sergei had a chance to speak. There was a mother’s pride in her 
voice. Then she laughed. ‘Or maybe you shouldn’t. She’s turn- 
ing out to be a very beautiful girl.’ 

Jeremy came over. ‘You three are grinning like Cheshire 
cats. Let me in on it.’ 

But the Senator’s sister appeared and took Jeremy and me by 
the arm. ‘One of the prerogatives of being the hostess,’ she an- 
nounced gaily, ‘is that one can pre-empt the only two bachelors 
in the room as dinner partners.’ 

Everyone laughed, and we went into dinner. Several times 
I caught myself watching Giselle and Sergei and each time I 
had to force myself to look away before it became too obvious. 
They were close. Warm. And each time I looked at them I 
could see myself with Beatriz. We could be like that. I felt it. 
If ever we got the chance. 

After dinner the Senator caught me in a corner of the room. 
‘I haven’t forgotten our little talk. I’ve been making a few in- 
quiries on my own.’ 

'Thank you,’ I said. ‘Knowing that you are interested is a 
help.’ 

‘I hope to do more than that,’ he said, ‘and I may have some 
news for you next week. Will you be in New York?’ 

*1 expect to be.’ 

‘I’ll be in touch.’ 


Then we moved out of the corner and over to his wife. She 
was once again back in the chair. The Senator stopped in front 
of her and looked down. ‘How about it, little girl? Feeling 
tired?’ 

‘A little.’ 


, !' ct . s 2° dien -’ smiled. ‘We’ll leave these young folk to 
their little orgy.’ 

l 5. tl !f Senat ° r had left the Party began to break up. I left 
and , s f/sei. His car and chauffeur were just out- 

S L, T h an J l SU ! 8 ,t Sted 1 come h °™ with them for a 
drink. But I shook my head. ‘No, thanks. I’ve got a date ’ 

?E r !? n « e r d ‘ <Y u U dog - You haven ’ 1 changed a bit ’ 

your illusi °“ s - » 

‘They say he never leavers house,’ Giselle said. 
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‘It’s true,’ Sergei replied before I could answer. ‘I went theu 
to see him once. The house is as closely guarded as a bank.’ 

‘You went to see him?’ I asked. Sergei and Marcel never 
seemed to have much in common. 

‘It was a few years back, when I first came over here,’ Sergei 
said. ‘You know the bastard. He wanted to sell me a piece of 
some company he had.’ 

‘Did you buy it?’ 

‘Of course.’ Sergei smiled. ‘I don’t like Marcel but the one 
thing he does know how to do is make money. I didn’t even 
know what the company did but he made me president and 
every three months like clockwork I get twenty-five hundred 
dollars in dividends.’ 

Giselle looked at me. ‘I remember that time in Texas — ’ Then 
she looked at Sergei and stopped. 

I glanced at my watch. ‘I’d better get going.’ 

I kissed Giselle on the cheek. Sergei took my hand. 'You 
look tired and drawn,’ he said. ‘Try to slow down.’ 

‘I will once this mess is over.’ 

‘And come up your first free evening,’ Giselle said. 

‘I’ll try.’ 

I watched them get into the big Rolls-Royce with the gold 
crest on the door. Then waved as the car pulled away, and I 
began to walk west. It was only a few blocks over to Park, 
where Marcel lived, and I got there a minute or two early. 

When I rounded the corner a man was just leaving. He 
jumped into a taxi as I turned up the steps and rang the bell. I 
looked after the disappearing cab. There had been something 
familiar about the figure, but it was dark and I hadn’t seen his 
| face. 

A light flashed on overhead and I was aware that the butler 
was studying me on the closed-circuit television. Then the light 
went off and the door slowly opened. 

‘Come in, Mr Xenos,’ the butler said, ‘Mr Campion is ex- 
pecting you.’ 

I followed him into the house. He took me up to the private 
elevator to Marcel’s apartment and held the door. ‘Press the 
top button, please.’ 

The door closed and the elevator started up. I got out on 
Marcel’s floor. Marcel was just coming out of the guest room 
as I walked into his living room. 

‘Dax 1 ’ he exclaimed. ‘How good to see you again. A drink?’ 

I nodded and we walked over to the bar. Marcel took down a 
bottle of Scotch and poured some over the rocks. I took the 
glass. ‘How about you?’ 

Marcclshookhishead.’Doctor'sorders — it’s bad formyulcer.’ 
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‘They’re all alerted,’ Marcel answered quickly, ‘and I think 
they’ll be careful. But you can never tell. They like an extra 
buck now and then.’ 

‘For your sake I hope they restrain themselves. One more 
shipment and I’m afraid the old man mil cancel your fran- 
chise.’ 1 

‘I’m doing the best I can.’ 

I looked at Marcel curiously. He didn’t seem at all disturbed 
over the threat, though the loss of the franchise would take his 
ships out from under the Corteguayan flag and quite prob- 
ably put him out of business. Then I decided that he must have 
everything under control and thus didn’t have to worry. 

‘Well, I’ll be going,’ I said. ‘If I keep you too long your 
friend might fall asleep.’ 

I put my glass down on the table and suddenly I knew who 
the man was I had seen leaving. Prieto. One of my cigars lay 
half smoked in the ash tray. I remembered giving Prieto several 
a few days ago when he said he liked their bouquet. I told Mar- 
cel good night and went down and got into a taxi. 

I leaned back in the seat. Prieto. I wondered what his connec- 
tion was with Marcel. I couldn’t figure it out. But I had learned 
one thing at least. Prieto had not gone to the Guayanos meet- 
ing. 

Fat Cat was waiting up for me. 

‘Well, how did it go?’ I asked. 

Fat Cat handed me a set of printed pages. ‘It’s all there,’ he 
said. ‘He had it all ready for the press.’ 

I didn’t look at the papers. ‘Who else was there?’ 

> T didn’t see Prieto.’ 

I was silent. 

*Oh,’ he added, as if it were an afterthought, ‘I saw the girl.' 

‘Did she see you?’ 

He nodded. 

‘Did she say anything to you?’ 

‘She did,’ he answered, a mocking smile around his eyes, ‘but 
I didn’t understand it. It was something about meeting her at 
Reuben’s tomorrow at midnight. I don’t know anyone by that 
name, do you?’ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
‘Dax, this is my father.’ 

The thin-faced, pale man in the faded gray cardigan got up 
from behind the old wooden table. He held out his hand. His 
touch was thin and papery but somehow firm. 
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*Dr Guayanos.’ 

‘Senor Xenos.’ 

His lips moved stiffly, as if he were under some kind of 
strain. He glanced at the other men in the room, who. were 
watching us silently. ‘You have already met my brother,’ he 
said. ‘The other gentleman is a good friend who enjoys my 
every confidence.’ 

I nodded. I could understand the reason for not naming him. 
But nothing was lost, since I recognized him instantly. Alberto 
Mendoza, a former army officer whom I had once met at a re- 
ception. I wondered if be knew that I had identified him. 

We remained standing awkwardly for a moment, then Gua- 
yanos turned to the others. ‘Would you excuse us? I would like 
to speak with Senor Xenos alone.’ 

Mendoza looked hesitantly at us. 

‘It is all right,’ Guayanos said quickly. ‘I am sure that Senor 
Xenos intends me no harm.’ 

‘Perhaps not,' Mendoza said in a somewhat surly voice, ‘but 
tile car might have been followed. I do not trust Prieto — ’ 
Guayanos’ brother spoke up. ‘The car was not followed. I 
am sure of that.’ 

‘How would you know?’ Mendoza asked. ‘You were driving.’ 
I did not speak. There was no point. I had let myself be 
blindfolded at Beatriz* request. I did not even know where we 
were. 

‘We weren’t followed,’ Beatriz said flatly. ‘I watched from 
the rear window all the way.’ 

Mendoza shot another sullen look at me, then silently 
walked from the room. Presently Beatriz and her uncle fol- 
lowed him. Once the door had closed behind them, Dr Gua- 
yanos turned to me. ‘Won’t you sit down? ’ 

‘Thank you.’ I sat down in a chair opposite him. 

‘I knewyour father,’ he said. ‘A great man and a true patriot’ 
‘Thank you.’ 

He sank back into his own chair. ‘Like your father I was at 
first entranced by cl Prcsidcnte. Then I became disillusioned. 
He glanced down at his thin white hands. ‘I could never under- 
stand why your father did not come out in opposition tc c 
> ’ 



power. He took credit for everything that was accomplished’ 

‘I see nothing wrong in that,’ I said. ‘From what I have ob- 
served of heads of state all over the world, they do exactly the 
same. And tell me this, Doctor. How much of it would evei 
have been accomplished had el Presidente not been there?’ 

Guayanos did not answer. 

'Today all our children attend school until they are fourteen. 
Before el Presidente came to power only the rich could afford 
such schooling. Today forty percent of our population is lit- 
erate, prior to that something like three percent — 

Guayanos held up his hand. ‘I know the statistics,’ he said 
wearily. ‘But they do not justify the corruption and the per- 
sonal wealth el Presidente accumulated at the expense of the 
people.’ 

‘I agree. But it was still a great improvement over the past, 
when nothing at all filtered down.’ 

I started to reach into my pocket for a cigarette and saw him 
start. ‘May I smoke?’ 

He relaxed. ‘Of course.’ 

I took out a cigarette and lit it. ‘But all this discussion of the 
past proves nothing. It is the future with which we must con- 
cern ourselves. I think even el Presidente has come to that con- 
clusion.’ 

‘Why suddenly now and not before?’ Guayanos asked. 
‘Nothing in the past seemed to concern him except the preser- 
vation of his own power.’ 

‘I can’t answer that. To do so I would have to be able to enter 
his mind and know what he was thinking. My own feeling is 
that he is beginning to recognize his own mortality. He would 
like to be remembered as the great benefactor.’ 

Guayanos was silent for a moment. ‘I don’t believe that,’ he 
said flatly, ‘I think he is frightened. Frightened by the temper of 
the people, by their attraction to the guerilleros, by the fact 
that open revolution has begun to threaten.’ 

‘If you really believe that, Dr Guayanos, you are making a 
mistake. El Presidente is one of the few men I know who does 
not know the meaning of fear. Moreover, he is clever and in- 
telligent and he does think. He recognizes that these men you 
call guerilleros are the same men who for years were called 
bandoleros, and whose very existence was devoted to loot, 
rapine, and murder. He also understands the political use made 
of them by the Communists. But the situation is volatile and 
many may die unnecessarily to gain what could be achieved by 
peaceful means.’ 

Guayanos studied me for a moment. ‘You speak very much 
like your father.’ 
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I smiled. ‘I would not be his son if I did not ’ • . ' 

‘Then you think el President is sincere m his offer of an elec- 

an and amnesty?’ . , 

‘I do. Why should he wish to see more bloodshed? He knows 
iat unrest is holding back the progress of the country. Iz it 
ere not for the bandoleros, the tourist trade alone could add 
"ty million dollars a year to our national income. 

‘Has a date been set for the election?’ 

I shook my head. ‘What for? No one has come forward to 
Ter himself in opposition. An election with only one candidate 
ould be a farce.’ 

‘What guarantees would be made for the safety of his op- 


asition?’ 

'What guarantees would you require?’ 

He stared at me. ‘The freedom to move about the country as 
wish, access to the newspapers and radio without restraint, 
le right to protect myself with men of my own choosing, even 
lough some of them might be foreigners, and the election to 
e supervised by an impartial observer such as the United 
lations or the Organization of American States.’ 

‘That seems reasonable to me,’ 1 said. ‘I will relay your sugg- 
estions to el Presidente. Now in turn may I ask something of 
ou?’ 

He nodded, warily. 

‘Are you in a position to guarantee that illegal opposition to 
tie Government will cease?’ 

‘I could make no such guarantee and you know it. My con- 
acts with other groups are loose and tenuous at best. But I will 
ay this. There would be no further opposition from my group, 
nd I would use my influence on the others too.’ 

‘Thank you. That was what I wanted to hear.’ 

‘I have no desire, either, to see further bloodshed.’ 

I rose. ‘For the sake of our country let us hope there will be 
ione,’ 


Guayanos came around the table and walked to the door 
Before he opened it he looked back at me. ‘I did not thank you 
for what you did for my brother. He has a quick tanner* 
sometimes he does foolish things.’ ’ 

‘Beatrix already explained that to me,’ I said, ‘but I did only 
what I thought was right.’ ‘ J 

For a moment it seemed as if Guayanos wanted to sav some- 
thing more but instead he opened the door. ‘Come in,’ be 
called. ‘Senor Xenos and I have finished ,’ 


He turned and said almost regretfully, ‘I hope you wfb po* 
mind if we ask you to submit again to the blindf 
I shook my head. 
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Beatriz came toward me, the black cloth in her hand 
leaned forward to make it easier for her. As I did I caugh 
glimpse of Mendoza’s face over her shoulder, and suddenl 
knew why he had acted toward me as he had. The reas< 
weren’t solely political. He was also in love with Beatriz. 

When the blindfold came off we were back in front 
Reuben’s. I blinked my eyes as I looked at Beatriz. ‘Would ) 
like to come in for a cup of coffee? ’ 

She stared into my eyes for a moment, then shook her he 
Tthink I had better go back.’ 

I reached for her hand. She let me hold it but did not reii 
the pressure. ‘I must see you,’ I said. ‘Alone. Not like this.’ 

She didn’t answer. 

‘Beatriz, I meant what I said that night. I wasn’t play 
games.’ 

•She looked at me, the tears seeming to blur the green of 1 
eyes. ‘I — I don’t understand you at all.’ She took back her ha 
and turned away. ‘You’d better go.’ 

Silently I started to get out of the car. 

‘Dax, my father will be safe?’ she asked. ‘You meant wl 
you said?’ 

‘Yes, Beatriz, I meant what I said.’ 

‘If — if something were to happen to him,’ she said huskily 
would never stop blaming myself.’ 

A moment later I watched as the car turned south on Ma 
son Avenue. For the first time I felt depressed and discourag 
A vague sense of impending doom seemed to settle around ! 
shoulders. I shook my head angrily. Why should 1 feel l 
this? 

I went into the restaurant and ordered a drink. The whist 
burned its way down and I could feel myself lift. But it wa 
false kind of lift. It would not be too far in the future tha 
would remember my words and wonder how I could ever ha 
been such a fool as to make the one promise I could not ke< 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

El Presidente listened silently while I told him over the phe 
about my meeting with Dr Guayanos. I listed the conditions 
had asked for, and as I read the last, about impartial observe 
there was a moment’s silence. Then el Presidenie's voice cai 
roaring over the wire. ‘The son of a bitch! He’s asking ! 
everything except my vote.’ 

I had to laugh. ‘I have a feeling he’d ask for that too if 
thought he’d get it.’ 
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‘What do you think? If I agree will he come back? 

*1 think so.’ . . , • _ 

‘I don’t like it. If we agree to impartial observers u -ui Co 

the same as admitting we were wrong.’ . 

‘What difference does that make?’ I asked. T on go no. ex- 
pect him to win, do you? Your victory should make u 
ciently clear that you are wanted by the majority c. tne 
people.’ 

‘That’s true. All right. I’ll agree to his conditions witn one o. 
my own added. And this one has nothing to do with nlm, onij 
with you.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘That you join with me as my nominee for vice president It 
has been on my mind for a long time now. I will not live for- 
ever. I want to be sure that the government continues in good 
hands.’ 

This was something I had not counted on. Grudgingly I 
realized that the old man had me boxed in. If I really believed, 
in what I said, I would have to go along with him. And if I did, 
it would effectively eliminate me as a future opposition candi- 
date by placing me squarely in his comer. 

‘Why do you hesitate?' he asked sharply. 

‘I was surprised, and I am overwhelmed by the honour. But 
do you think you’re doing the right thing? I could be a handl- 
' cap to you. There are many at home who do not approve cf 
•me.’ 

I did not go into the reasons. He knew them as well as L The 
i church, for one. There was not a Sunday that passed but from 
one pulpit or another I was castigated as a profligate and c!ay- 
! boy, 

'• ‘If I am not concerned,’ el President e asked, Vbv ym 
"be?’ ' ' “ 

I ‘Your excellency, I am both delighted and honored to accent 
: your generous offer.’ ' 

‘Good,’ His voice lightened. Then you may inform the traitor 
that his terms are accepted. And that the da*"- f r - 
Easter Sunday.’ ‘ ' '* 

‘Thank you, your excellency. I will so inform h :zrJ 

*Do that. I will await word that you have spoken with him 

- and toen give the announcement to the press.’^He c buckled ir; 
'■ a pleased tone. ‘You have done well, but then I never doubted 

- i° r a moment that the girl would be putty in your hands,’ 

Tiiere was a bitter taste in my mouth, as J put down ^ 
telephone. Everyone had it figured out. Latin Lover 
k One. I pushed the annoyance from my mind an 6 v 
the telephone to call Guayanos.. And then I real': 
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no way of reaching him until he was ready to contact me 
looked down at my desk calendar. 

' It was the eighth of January. He had better get in touch soo 
or the election would be over before he was even aware to 
he was a candidate. 

It was four o’clock when I returned to my desk in the cor 
sulate from one of those interminable meetings at the Unite 
Nations. Finally I had been able to stand it no longer and ha 
slipped out in the middle. There was a message on my desk t 
call the Senator. I picked up the telephone. 

His secretary put me right through. T think I have some goo 
news for you,’ he said. ‘How soon can you get down here?’ 

I glanced at the clock. ‘I could make a six-o’clock plane. 1 
that too late for you7’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘that will be fine. You should be able t 
make it by eight. Come right out to my house for dinner.’ 

There were three others there besides the Senator and tnj 
self. His wife did not join us, except for a drink and then wer 
up to lie down. I looked around the table as we sat down. Wha ; 
ever the Senator had to tell me had to be important, otherwit 
these men would not have been there. On my right was th 
Undersecretary of State for Latin American Affairs, and oppc 
site us, side by side, sat the respective heads of the forcigr 
affairs committees of both Congress and the Senate. 

*We can wait until after dinner or begin with the soup,’ th 
Senator said. ‘I don’t mind talking shop at mealtimes.’ 

‘I defer to you, gentlemen,’ I said. 

Then let’s begin now,’ the Senator opposite me said. 

‘I have had a number of discussions with the gentiemii 
present about the situation in Corteguay,’ the Senator began. 1 
told them in great detail about our discussion. They were 2 
impressed as I. But we are agreed that there are certain que: 
tions we feel we must ask to clarify our thinking.’ 

‘Please feel free to ask whatever you wish.’ 

■ For the next twenty minutes I went through a barrage 0 
questions. Much to my surprise I found that these men were fa 
better informed than I had thought. Very little of what hm 
happened in Corteguay during the past twenty-five years hai 
escaped their attention. 

At the end we ail sat back in a rare sort of mutual respcc 
that doesn’t happen very often in meetings of this kind. The 
had been brutally frank in their questions, and I had been pair 
fully direct in my replies. The Senator looked at me for a mo 
ment; then glanced around the table. He seemed to be seekin 
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eir permission to continue. One by one they nodded and he 
rned back to me. 

'As you know,’ he said, 'your application for a loan of twenty 
illion dollars has been kicking around for some time.’ 

I nodded. 

‘In a way this was because we did not know exactly what to 
o about it. We realized the Communist threat to your coun- 
•y and we would have liked to help combat it. On the other 
and we were aware that the present government in the past 
as not been above corruption and political terrorism. In many 
uarters of the government, speaking frankly, your government 
; regarded as a classic example of fascism, and your president 
s no better than another dictator.’ 

I didn’t speak. 

‘With such conflict in our minds, you can realize the diffi- 
ulties of our choice. But with the full agreement of the others 
t this table I venture to make this proposal.’ 

I looked at him. His eyes were clear and serious. 

‘We are willing to sponsor a loan to Corteguay if the follow- 
ng condition could be met. If your president weie willing to 
itep aside in the interests of your country, in favor of you, 
.here would be no difficulty in counting on the support of the 
United States.’ 

I was silent. Slowly I let my eyes move around the table. 
They all watched me curiously. Finally I found the words I 
wanted. 

‘Speaking for myself, gentlemen, I thank you for your trust 
and confidence. But speaking for my country I deeply resent 
that you feel your money gives you the right to interfere in our 
internal affairs. And lastly, speaking for my president, I cannot 
answer for what he would do, but I can tell you what he has 
done just this morning.’ 

They were interested now. Their instincts, sharpened by ex- 
perience, warned them that they had almost walked into a trap. 

, ‘This morning I acceded to a request by my president that I 
join him as his candidate for vice president in an election- to 
be held on Easter Sunday. Opposing el Presidente will be Dr 
Guayanos, Dr Guayanos and our president have agreed on 
certain aspects of the election, the principal one being that it 
will be conducted under the impartial auspices of the United 
.Nations or the Organization of American States’— ~ 

. The Senator looked at me ruefully. ‘You 
’ over the phone.’ 

, ‘You didn’t give me a chance.’ 

His face went serious. 'Do you think C 
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I shook my head. 'You have a saying “About as much chac 
as a snowball in hell.” ’ 

‘Nothing is ever certain in politics,’ the congressman acre 
the table said. 

‘If Guayanos won I’m not sure I’d like it,’ the undersecreta 
said in his precise voice. ‘He plays it a little too close to i 
Communists to suit me. Mendoza, for instance, seems to havt 
personal passkey to the Kremlin.’ 

I hid my surprise. That was something I had not known.fi 
at least now I could establish the link between Guayanos i\ 
el Condor. Until now I had been unable to connect them. 

‘The entire thing is academic,’ I said. ‘ El Presidente will win 

‘And you will be vice president?’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

The Senator looked round the table again. ‘What do y 
think, gentlemen?’ 

I got to my feet. ‘I’ll leave the room if you gentlemen wot 
prefer to talk privately.’ 

The Senator waved me back to my seat. ‘We’ve been talk! 
openly,’ he said, ‘and I don’t see that we have anything to hi 
at this point.’ 

The undersecretary said, ‘I for one would be willing to 
along on the basis Senor Xenos has outlined.’ 

The others raised their voices in assent. 

‘All right then, we are agreed,’ the Senator said. He turned 
me. ‘You can count on our support in favor of the loan as so 
as the announcement of the election is officially confirmed.’ 

I took a deep breath. For the first time in days I felt tha 
was making progress. But it all blew to hell the next morni 
: .The dread exploded when I picked up the telephone on : 
desk and heard Beatriz’ soft voice. 

I could hardly keep the excitement out of my voice. ‘1 
glad you called,’ I said, the words tumbling from my lips. ‘1 
your father that I have spoken with el Presidente and that 
has agreed to all your father’s conditions.’ 

She didn’t answer. 

‘Beatriz, didn’t you understand?’ 

Again the strange silence. 

‘Beatriz.’ 

But this time her voice cut me off. It was curiously strain 
'Didn’t you read the newspapers or listen to the radio i 
morning?’ 

‘No, I was in Washington until late last night, and I slf 
the way back on the train. I just got to my desk this r 
I haven’t even had time to change my shirt.’ 
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Then I rinsed my face and came back to my desk. 1 sank in 1 
my chair and took a deep breath. 

In my plethora of self-castigation and pity I had almost fc 
gotten that the most important thing still remained undone. 
The guns had to be stopped. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

‘The Senator is steaming.’ Jeremy’s voice crackled over tl 
telephone. ‘He feels you used him and made a fool of him. 1 
doesn’t like it.’ 

I listened wearily. By now I was tired of explanations. I 
one listened to them anyway. Or if they did, they didn’t I 
Lieve me. All judgments were preconceived. For a moment 
wished there was no such tiling as diplomatic immunity. Th 
they would have openly to prove what they thought. 

But this way there was really nothing they could do to me 
didn’t even have to answer questions if I chose not to. .So th 
were free to think as they liked and the shield of diploma 
■ immunity was as easy an out for them as for me, 

‘You told him what I told you yesterday?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

That was it. The same as the others. 

‘Perhaps if you hadn’t been in the Senator’s house when 
happened it might not have been so bad,’ Jeremy continue 
‘But since you were he feels you used him to establish an alibi.' 

I didn’t answer. There was no point to it. 

‘You realize there’s no chance for the loan now,’ Jercr 
continued. 

‘I know.’ 

My secretary came in and placed my attachd case on t 
desk. ‘The car is waiting outside to take you to the airpoi 
she whispered. 

‘What arc your plans now?' Jeremy asked. 

Suddenly I was tirrr' of crrf.F:- ■ i:. other people. None 
my plans seemed to a' v.; and in a way I could; 

blame people if they thought me a liar. ‘Right now I’m catc 
ing a plane for Paris.’ 

‘Paris?’ Jeremy asked in surprise. ‘Have you gone out of yo 
mind? You know what everyone will think.’ 

‘I don’t give a damn what anyone thinks.’ 

‘You’re acting like a fool. You sound as if you didn’t cv 
care any more.’ 

‘I don’t,’ I replied bluntly. 
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Jeremy was silent for a moment. T can’t believe that, I know 
you. Why are you going to Paris?’ 

‘To get laid!’ I said savagely. ‘What in hell other reasons are 
there for going to Paris?’ _ 

. I slammed down the receiver angrily. But in a moment I was 
sorry. I had no right to blow up at Jeremy like that. He was on 
my side. At least he spoke to me. . • 

I thought about picking up the phone and calling him back 
to apologize, but just then my secretary stuck her head in the 
door. ‘The driver says you’ll just have time to make your plane 
if you hurry.’ 

I picked up the attach^ case and started out the door. There’d 
be time enough to call Jeremy when I got back. 

It seemed strange to see Robert in his father’s office, sitting 
behind that ornate desk in the baron’s chair. But after a mo- 
ment it did not seem strange at all ; it was as if he had always 
sat there. He was after all bom to it. 

'You know the law,’ he said, ‘and the Swiss Government is 
very strict. We could lose our license if we give you such infor- 
mation.’ 

‘I know the law,’ I said, staring at him, ‘that’s why I came t%. 
you.’ 

Robert was silent, a troubled look on his face. I didn’t push 
it. He knew how close we had been to each other, 

'How are Denisonde and the children?’ 

Robert flashed a smile. ‘Don’t get me started. I’m a typical 
father.’ 

I returned his smile. ‘I take it, then, they are well?’ 

He nodded. ‘You’ll never know what it’s all about until you 
have children of your own.’ 

First Sergei, now Robert. There was something about them, 
a sense of belonging, of roots and of growth. That’s what it 
was. I was like a tree whose top had been cut off, stunting its 
growth. ‘I envy you,’ I said sincerely. 

Robert gave me a startled look. ‘That sounds odd coming 
from you.’ 

T know, I lead such a gay life. The playboy of the jet set.’ ■ 

T didn’t mean to offend you, Dax.’ 

‘I know,’ I said. ‘It’s my fault, I’m edgy.’ I reached for a 
c\gareUc. ‘It seems everywhere I turn I run into a dead end.’ 

Robert watched as I lit up. ‘What do you think will happen 
now?’ y 

‘I don’t know. But if the guns are not stopped a lot of in- 
nocents are going to die.’ 
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Robert looked down at his desk. ‘You understand that I’m 
not trying to protect any interest of ours?’ 

I nodded. He didn’t have to tell me that. I was there when 
he had unloaded his investments in Corteguay on his British 
cousins. 

‘It’s just that I have a responsibility now,’ he went on. ‘There 
are many people depending on me.’ 

I got to my feet. ‘I understand. I feel the same way, but in 
my case it’s their lives, not their livelihood.’ 

He didn’t answer. 

‘Thanks anyway,’ I said. ‘I won’t take up more of your 
time.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ 

This time I was not being flippant when I answered, ‘I've 
got nothing better to do so I guess I’ll look up a girl.’ 

Marlene von Kuppen. Just the other day I had read in Irma 
Andersen’s column — or I had heard someone mention— that 
she was living in Paris. It was a long shot but it was better 
than nothing. It was just possible that she still was friendly 
enough with the people who could get me the information I 
wanted from East Germany. After all, she had been a von 
Kuppen. 

A friend of mine on one of the newspapers gave me her 
telephone number. I called almost all afternoon without getting 
any answer, but finally at five I got her. Her voice was husky, 
as if she had just awakened. ‘Hello.’ 

‘Marlene?’ 

‘Yes. Who is this?’ 

‘Diogenes Xenos.’ 
v\ ‘Who?’ 

? •’ ‘Dax.’ 

*Dax,’ she repeated, and a faintly sarcastic note came into 
her voice. ‘Not the Dax?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘To what do I owe the honor of this call?’ 

‘I heard you were in Paris,’ I said. ‘I thought I’d find out if 
you were free this evening for dinner.’ 

‘I have a date.’ Then she became curious. ‘Isn’t it rather late 
for you to call?’ 

It was now my turn to play it cute. ‘I’ve been ringing you all 
afternoon. When there was no answer I figured you were out.’ 

‘You’ve known me for a long time,’ she said. ‘Why now, all 
of a sudden?’ 

Ask an honest question, get a dishonest answer. ‘You were 
going around with a friend of mine.’ 
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‘From what I heard, that never stopped you before . 

•Jeremy happens to be a very close friend. But 
first time I saw you that night at the beach house on Saint 

Tropez I said to myself— someday.’ f . 

I heard a pleased note come into Marlene s voice, and I knew 
1 had her. ‘As I said, 1 do have an engagement tonight. How 
about tomorrow?’ 

•Someday is today and I’ve waited long enough, I said. Why 
not break your date? I don’t know where I’ll be tomorrow. 

Marlene hesitated a moment. ‘I don’t know . . .’ Then her 
voice was suddenly meek and compliant. ‘All right.’ 

I put down the telephone and leaned back in my chair. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

It was after three in the morning when the taxi stopped in front 
of her apartment on the Avenue Kleber. We sat there for a 
moment, then she flashed a curious look at me. ‘Would you 
like to come up?’ 

‘Yes, thank you,’ I said, almost formally. ‘I would.’ 

I paid the driver and we got out. Silently we crossed the 
tree-lined promenade over the small side roadway jammed with 
cars parked for the night. The streets were darkly wet and 
shining from the late-January rain that had stopped only 2 
short while before. 

We stopped in front of her door, and she fished in her small 
purse for the key. Silently she handed it to me. I opened the 
door and we went in. The elevator took us to the third floor 
and with the same key I opened the door into her apartment. 

As we walked into the living room she turned to me. ‘Would 
you like a drink?’ 

I nodded, and she indicated a small portable bar. ‘You’ll find 
everything there. I’ll be back in a moment.’ 

She went into another room, and I poured myself a brandy. 
I took a sip and sat down on the couch. Something had gone 
wrong. I had blown it. Almost angrily I wondered what the 
hell was the matter with me. 

Marlene came back into the room. She had changed frotr 
her evening gown into black velvet hostess pajamas with i 
short bolero jacket that almost met the top of the flowinj 
harem trousers. When she moved there was just the slightes 
hint of the fair soft flesh beneath. The black looked very we! 
with her blond hair and btue Nordic eyes. 
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T res jolie.’ 

Marlene didn’t answer. Instead she turned and poured a 
brandy for herself and sat down opposite me. She held up her 
glass. ‘Cheers.’ 

‘Cheers.’ We both sipped at our brandy. Marlene lowered her 
glass, and her eyes met mine steadily. ‘I’m not angry,’, she said 
quietly, ‘but why did you call me?’ 

I looked at her without answering. I was beginning to won- 
der about that myself. It had been nothing but a stupid idea 
from the very beginning. 

‘It wasn’t what you said over the phone,’ she said. ‘I’m not a 
child. I know when a man is interested.’ 

That was it. I don’t know what I expected. Perhaps in some 
naive way I thought I would find the same frightened girl who 
had come to my house at Saint Tropez seven years ago. But 
this was not the same girl. She was a woman now, grown up, 
self-possessed, in many ways a completely different person to 
what I had expected. She knew at least as much if not more 
than I did. 

‘I’m sorry,’ I said lamely. ‘I’ve got problems and I guess I 
haven’t been able to get them out of my mind.’ 

T know,’ Marlene replied, ‘I read the papers.’ She sipped 
again at her brandy. ‘But it wasn’t only that, was it? You’ve 
got all the symptoms of a man, as the Americans would put it, 
carrying a torch.’ 

‘That too.’ 

‘I thought so. I know the signs, I’ve walked that street my- 
self. And you thought the best cure was another woman and 
since you happened to be in Paris you thought of me.’ There 
,was a strange sympathy in her eyes. ‘But it doesn’t work that 
’sway, does it?’ 

‘No, it doesn’t.’ 

‘I know. I felt like that after Jeremy left. I didn’t know 
what to do with myself. I really was in love with him, you 
know. I should have realized it was impossible from the be- 
ginning. First it was his politics, then his family. But all the 
time it was really me. I’m German, and for some people the 
war will never be over,’ 

She continued to speak in the same half-introspective way. 
‘I was a child, not even eighteen when I married. Fritz, to me, 
was the hero I had always dreamed of — tall and handsome 
and rich. But I didn’t realize what he was really like. I didn’t 
know about his “boys”, and the sickness in him that demanded 
he inflict pain. So when Jeremy came along it was no wonder 
that I fell in love with him. To me Jeremy was simple, direct, 
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!and uncomplicated. There was only one thing on his mind. I 
became aware for the first time of my power as a woman and 
also of my own needs.’ 

Marlene looked at me. ‘Does that sound strange? Truly I 
h didn’t know until then. I had always blamed myself for my 
failure with Fritz. It had to be my fault, I thought ; he told me 
so often enough.’ 

A kind of stillness settled down upon us and in the silence 
Marlene got up and refilled our brandy glasses. Outside -I heard 
the faint sound of the traffic on the circle around the nearby 
Arc de Triomphe. 

‘Was it like that with you too?’ 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘only the end result was the same.’ 

Marlene’s eyes were searching. ‘Does she love you?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘Then she’s a fool I’ Marlene said vehemently. ‘What reason 
on earth could she have for not coming to you?’ 

‘You read the papers,’ I said. ‘Her father’s name is Guayanos.’ 
‘Oh, so that’s it.’ 

‘Yes, and in a way that’s why I called you. The guns that 
are being smuggled into my country are coming from the 
former von Kuppen factories in East Germany. If this influx is 
not stopped there will be a war and many innocent people will 
die. I’m trying to find a way to put an end to it. But I can’t 
until I learn who is paying for the guns. If I discover that, per- 
haps I can stop it. I was hoping you might know someone who 
could furnish me with that information.’ 

‘I don’t know.’ Marlene hesitated. ‘It has been a long time.’ 

‘I’d be grateful for any bit of information you could give 
me,’ I said. ‘I’ve seen enough of war for my lifetime.’ 

‘So have I,’ she answered in a low voice. ‘I was a little girl 
in Berlin when the bombers came.’ 

I didn’t speak. 

Marlene’s eyes grew somber and thoughtful. ‘There was a 
man, a Swiss named Braunschweiger. He lived in Zurich, and I 
remember meeting him several times with Fritz. Officially we 
had nothing to do with the factories in East Germany.^ c - 
course. But he knew what was going on there and 
Fritz with regular reports.’ ~ , vor 

An edge of excitement began to form inside me. 
think he might talk to me?’ _ \.y 

'I don’t know,’ she said. ‘I don’t even 
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was doing, for this obviously was a man impressed by titles. 

‘Herr Braunschweiger,’ I said, *1 . have certain important 
matters to discuss with you. Are we to talk standing in this 
uncomfortable little room?’ 

The arrogant tone worked. ‘Of course not, your excellency. 
Please. Come upstairs to my office.’ 

We followed Braunschweiger up the stairs. It was a large, 
old-fashioned sort of room decorated in massive wood furniture 
of the old Teutonic school, and there was a fire going in the 
small grate set into the wall. He showed us to chairs, then 
went behind his desk and sat down. His voice was almost 
servile as he said, ‘Now, what can I do for you?’ 

I stared at him. ‘I want to know who is paying for the guns 
that the von Kuppen factory in East Germany is shipping to 
my country.’ 

Braunschweiger looked at me, then at Marlene, and finally 
back at me again. ‘There must be some mistake,’ he said. ‘It is 
my understanding that the factory is manufacturing only agri- 
cultural equipment. Besides, I would know nothing about their 
operations. It has been years since I was associated with the 
Kuppen Fabrik .’ 

I stared back at him. ‘ How many years, Herr Braun- 
schweiger?’ 

He didn’t answer. 

‘Before the war? After?’ 

‘I don’t see why that is any of your concern, sir,’ he answered 
stiffly, and got to his feet. ‘I see no purpose in continuing this 
discussion.’ 

I remained in my chair, making my voice sound as threaten- 
ring as possible. ‘We in the United Nations have access to a 
j great deal of information which is not always given out to the 
^public at large, or even to some of the governments concerned, 
Herr Braunschweiger. We know all about your former associ- 
ation with the Kuppen Fabrik. We also know much about 
your present affiliations.’ 

I reached for a cigarette and slowly lit it to give him time to 
mull over what I had said. I casually let the smoke out as I 
continued to stare into his eyes. ‘We are not at this late date 
interested in raking over past history or bringing embarrass- 
ment to those who were involved in Kuppen. Particularly 
those who co-operate with us.’ 

Fortunately Braunschweiger took the bait. ‘As a former 
manager of the plant, you must understand, I was in no way 
responsible for company policies. I was responsible only for 
production.’ 

‘But you were a member of the Nazi party,’ I said quietly. 
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: was a fairly safe assumption, since jobs such as his were not 
eld by people who were not. ‘A very important member, 
ctually, and as such in a position to know the purposes for 
fflich your product was intended.’ 

Braunschweiger’s face paled. He knew as well as I that to- 
vard the end of the war it was his factory that had supplied 
unety percent of the poison gas used at Dachau and Ausch- 
vitz, ‘I knew nothing,’ he said stiffly. 'I was merely an em- 
)loyee obeying orders.’ 

‘That sounds reasonable but of course you must realize that 
t is the exact defense offered by every defendant at the Nurem- 
berg war trials.’ 

T am a Swiss citizen,’ Braunschweiger replied sharply. ‘I am 
protected by the Swiss constitution.’ 

I stared at him. ‘How long do you think your government 
.vould protect you if they learned you had sold out to the 
Nazis?’ 

‘They have done nothing to those who helped the Allies ! ’ 

T know,’ I replied patiently, ‘but you made one grave error. 
You picked the wrong side, the side that lost.’ 

Braunschweiger looked at me. He took off his glasses, then 
put them back on again. ‘It is impossible. Even if I wanted to 
give you such information I have no way of obtaining it.’ 

'Too bad, Herr Braunschweiger,’ I said, getting up. ‘You 
realize, of course, that we can force you to testify?’ I returned 
to Marlene. ‘Come, Frau von Kuppen,’ I said formally, ‘it is 
useless to remain longer.’ 

‘Just a moment your excellency!’ 

I turned back to Herr Braunschweiger. 

‘If I could manage to get you such information, this other 
business, it would be . . .* His words trailed off. 

‘It will be forgotten,’ I said. ‘No one need ever know.’ Which 
wasn’t exactly accurate. Fd be willing to bet that no one could 
ever prove what I had manged to intuit. 

Herr Braunschweiger took off his glasses again and polished 
them vigorously with his handkerchief. ‘It will not be easy. 
It will take me a few days.’ 

‘This is Tuesday,’ I replied. ‘My staff already has instructions 
to release our dossier on you Friday morning — unless they 
hear from me to the contrary.’ 

‘You will have the information you desire by Thursday night 


at the latest.’ 

'I am staying at the Grand Hotel,’ I said. 
Marlene. ‘Come, Frau von Kuppen.’ 

Herr Braunschweiger was still sta: 


and looked over fi' 


iy at attention 


we went out the door. y-£. 
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Thursday morning Marlene stood looking over my shoulde 
as I read the report Herr Braunschweiger had sent by specie 
messenger. She looked at me with a puzzled expression. ‘Whs 
does it mean?’ 

‘It means we go back to Paris, 1 1 said grimly. If it meant wha 
I thought it did, even Robert would not. dare withhold th 
information he had denied me. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

The press descended on us like a pack of wolves as we got o ! 
the plane at Orly. The French newspapers, with their nose fc 
scandal, were out in force. The flashbulbs popped in our face 
One of the reporters waved a newspaper headline. It \va 
France-Soir and the bold black type sprawled all over the to 
half of the front page. Typically French, it could be read 
block away. 

PLAYBOY-DIPLOMAT ON SWISS IDYLL 
WITH FORMER VON KUPPEN HEIRESS 1 

I took Marlene’s arm and bulled my way through. I wi 
more angry with myself than at them. I should have know 
what to expect. Things were difficult enough as it was, ar 
this sort of publicity wasn't going to make it any easier. 

Finally, when we were almost at the car one persistent r 
porter planted himself firmly in front of us. ‘Are you and M 
von Kuppen planning to marry?’ 

I stared at him balefully without answering. 

‘Then why did you go to Switzerland?’ 

‘To get my watch fixed, you idiot!’ I said, roughly pushii 
him aside. 

Marlene got into the car and I followed. We pulled aw: 
from the curb and Fat Cat looked back at me from his se 
beside the driver. ‘I have a cable for you.’ 

I took the blue envelope from his hand and opened it. I h: 
no trouble reading it. El Presidentc hadn’t even bothered 
put it into our simple code. 

WHAT ARE YOU DOING IN EUROPE STOP GET BACK TO NEW 

YORK STOP THIS IS NO TIME FOR UNA PARRANDA STOP. 

Una Parranda. It had a peculiar meaning in our country, 
wild party, an orgy. Angrily I crumpled the cablegram. 

Marlene looked at me with wide eyes. ‘Bad news?’ 

‘No,’ I answered tersely, ‘it’s just that cl Presidentc is as b; 
as everybody else. He thinks I’ve been having a ball.’ 
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V faint hint of humor came into her eyes. ‘Well, I hope it 
S « b h“°aS 1 had to smile. ‘No. mueh of it wasn't 


\ thought so myself.' Martoe laushei ‘I doubt that I’ll he 
[c to walk for a week.’ 


Robert sounded surprised at my voice on the telephone. ‘I 
night you were in Switzerland.’ 

He read the newspapers too, it seemed. ‘I was, I repue , 
i like to see you as soon as possible.’ 

Robert hesitated a moment. ‘I’m very tied up today.’ 

‘It’s important.’ I had to see him today. It was Friday, and 
morrow the Swiss banks would be closed. 

He was silent for a moment. ‘I’m meeting my father for 
nch at the CriUon. Would you like to join us? I know he 
ould be delighted to see you.’ 

‘I’ll be there.’ 


‘You’re looking very well, sir.’ 

The baron looked at me shrewdly, the old realist. ‘It’s kind 
[ you to say so, but the truth is I’m getting old.’ 

A peculiar look passed between him and his son. I glanced 
t Robert. He seemed disturbed, peculiarly upset. ‘Father’s been 
aving a few aches and pains,’ he said. ‘I’ve been trying to 
onvince him it’s only the normal hazards of age.’ 


The baron laughed. ‘How would you know? I’m the one 
nth the years.’ 

The waiter brought coffee, and the baron lifted his cup 
idicately. I ve just had a letter from Caroline. She mentioned 
ceing you a few weeks ago in New York.’ 

;W e had a drink together in El Morocco.’ 

Ah, El Morocco. The baron smiled. ‘It is like a club, you 
nect everyone there. But if you two have business to discuss 

ntercsted^ 03 ^ Th ° Ugfl no Ion § er active I’m still most 


‘Thank you.’ 

I meant it. Lunch was almost over and it seemed that Pnv-* 
f er S°«S to give me a chance. He didnk t-S- 
larly happy as he said, ‘If if s about the 
my answer wall still have to be no. "re- 
position. c_ csr 

I didn’t push it before, Robert ’ I r =- T -'=.-' <■ - 

But can t you reconsider vonr " — 1 * “" J - t 

Robert was silent, a stubborn fc-cv cz r'.- ~ — 



' ri vd us curiously. He too^“ X 
c baron stuped l us cu ^ be , NVC cn us. 

ly lit it ns the t cn you. _ 

■oi this P' t ’“iT m v place to tell tom- css to eertat 




,crt loo.eo mfortmio”" 

cntinl and r , down at his cigs 

1 lWVC '"nodded * slowly . . He ^ only a 

c baron no , sa id in a q , c thics. 
ert is qud c corr®^ is die matt r ^ w me .’ 

iws specific but . th;s is infonna his trust? , 

SKS^“*£££j£* MMEh <0 

« ‘ ?yj «n if necessary^ thc „ „o turned to *** 


portant enu^- - rcd , ‘imp™ 

jbert looked with such a request? 

!'°Dax n cvcr come to y oubetor 
&oh his head. 

\ny request/ 

» 


, request * 

•; you ever ^o ^^et, »as ' 

, baron’s voice kn0%v t bat I . haVC ,' Nva r Dax catnc 

uncomfortable. How during ! t being as^ c 

cmember many thmgs ^ wl drout ej ^ cve 

sss^sss*** 

SsS;.ss£fr;a-— v " r 

about morals. . rm n0 l, 1 c i » A iso perhaps ^ a 

The baron sm ^ ^ donc was mo^ ^ kaSt l ac eh ddudc 

-555?' Sthau 5 *^- 1 * J " ol 

mysefias you arc doins- ^ ? 


« »h”n 1 bad *he mtority • ^ ® ¥e 

ou whatever information you desired. 

Theharon gottohfsfeet. ‘And now I must go. No, don’t get 
p. Good-bye, Dax.’ 

Ttie baron'turned and looked at Robert. ‘My son, ’ he said in 
i low voice, ‘the one thing worse than an old fool is a young 
ool who believes that there is nothing more to learn. You 
Bust learn to listen.’ 

’I’ve listened,’ Robert replied tersely, ‘and my answer remains 


the samel’ 

‘Then you haven’t heard everything to which you listened. 

I distinctly heard Dax say that he wouldn’t push if you recon- 
sidered. And knowing Dax as well as I do I can only assume 
that this means he has the means to force this information out 
of you whether or not you wish to give it.’ 

Robert glanced quickly at me and then, his face reddening, 
looked up at his father. 

The baron placed a hand gently on his shoulder. ‘My son, in 
view of what you— we— owe Dax, wouldn’t it have been easier 
to bend your so-called ethics a little? By giving a friend what 
he needed you would not have forced Dax to become an 
adversary.’ 

In silence the two of us watched the baron thread his way 
through the tables to the door, then we looked at one another. 

' 'Since his retirement my father has grown soft and senti- 
mental, Robert said with a forced laugh. ‘It’s an occupational 
disease of the aged.’ 


■ . , Suddcn Iy I was angry, and what Robert said about his father 
triggered it. How could a man know so much and yet have 
learned so little? ‘You’re going to age a little in the next few 

• minutes,’ I said grimly. 

• raay fa °' w ** 

■ * 5U* 

' agreement, but you know that a 1 °u our T or if inal investment 
,^ e , bank sUl1 owns the company?’ 
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‘Who does?’ 

A tight smile came back to Robert’s lips. ‘I can’t toll yc 
that. When %ve had no further use for the company, after i 
had been inactive for a number of years, we sold it, agreeing ti 
act as nominees and trustees of record for the new owners, 1 
is perfectly legal under Swiss law, and is done all the time.’ 

‘Then so far as the public is concerned you’re still th 
owners, responsible for the company’s activities?’ 

‘Yes.’ But a worried crease had appeared in Robert’s fact 
‘That’s standard’ practice too ; everyone knows it’s just a sat 
terfuge.’ 

I looked at Robert, and let the worry deepen. After a fet 
moments 1 said, ‘I assume you also know the present nature o 
tiie company’s activities?’ 

‘I have some idea,’ Robert answered warily. 

I took the papers that Braunschweigcr had furnished me an 
dropped them onto the table between us. I was about as subt! 
as a kick in the balls. ‘Then I take it the De Coyne Bank has n 
objections to acting as shipping agent for arms and weapor 
manufactured by the former Kuppen Fahrik in Ea; 
Germany?’ 

The color abruptly drained out of Robert's face. AVhat- 
what do you mean?’ 

‘Read the papers.’ 

Robert picked up the summary of the contract between tl 
East German Government and the Dc Coyne Freight Forwarc 
ing Company, a Swiss corporation. When he looked up beads < 
sweat were standing out on his forehead. His mouth was slight! 
open, and he looked positively sick. 

i I didn’t feel in the least sorry for him. Robert deserved th 
. one, if only for his stupidity. The baron had been right, 
would have been better if we had been ’able to achieve this: 
friends. Such a revelation could break the De Coyne Ban 
where nothing else had been able to. We were both aware th: 
no one would believe the bank’s protestations of innocence. 

‘You weren't as smart as you thought, Robert,’ I said quiet! 
‘you’ve been had.’ 

By that evening the records had been flown down fro; 
Switzerland, and Robert and I spent half the night in his offi 
going over them. When 1 finally left, my attache ease stuff* 
with papers, I had the whole rotten story, and it wasn’t prett 
For Marcel lay at the center of it like an octopus, his obscei 
tentacles reaching out in every direction. 

In the morning I called Marlene to say good-bye. 

‘You’re leaving?’ 
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coming in, and it would take more than a Hoyos to stop them 

‘Curatu has become like an armed camp,’ Giraldo add; 
'there are soldiers everywhere. The populace is silent and tens 
as if they are waiting for something to happen. After eig 
each night no one appears on the streets. It is like a city i 
ghosts.’ 

'Perhaps soon things will improve,’ I said. 

‘I hope so,’ Giraldo replied earnestly, ‘it is terrible to ex 
like that. We are beginning to feel as if we are living in o 
tremendous prison.’ 

Sergei’s face was flushed and angry. ‘I’ll kill the son of 
bitch!’ 

I looked out the windows of his office. The late-afternoi 
sun was dazzling against the white towering buildings. Myej 
smarted and felt heavy. The need for sleep was catching! 
with me. Somehow you never really rested on those long nig 
flights. 

‘I should have known better!’ Sergei was still reproaehi 
himself. ‘Any time that bastard offers you something i 
nothing, watch out. I should have realized there’d be a catch 
it.’ K? 

I turned back to the room wearily. ‘You were greedy, Scrg 
He had you before he even approached you.’ 

‘What’s wrong about trying to make a few dollars you c 
keep?’ Sergei asked defensively. ‘The taxes here eat you ali' 
So you divert a little to Switzerland ; everybody does it.’ 

I let my eyes wander around his opulent office. I thou; 
about his duplex apartment on Fifth Avenue and his magn 
cent home in Connecticut. I remembered the black-and-gi 
Rolls-Royce with his crest on the door. ‘When you had noth! 
you had no taxes to pay.’ 

Sergei must have realized what I was thinking, for his e; 
narrowed. 

‘You’re a fool,’ I added. ‘To risk so much for so little, to j 
yourself in the hands of a thief for a few lousy dollars,’ 

I was not telling Sergei anything he did not already knc 
but he was still defensive. ‘At least I wasn’t the only one.’ 

If Sergei wanted to console himself with that it was 
privilege. Unfortunately he was right. Robert’s greed had 
him into the same trap, and only God and Marcel knew h 
many others. 

After a few moments Sergei asked, ‘What do I do now? 

'You do nothing. I do it.’ 

Sergei was only too glad to co-operate. 

I went over the whole thing again in my mind. Mat 
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ought the company from Robert in Sergei’s name explamrng 
hat it was to be used for the shipment of Serge s products 
mm France to the United States. And Robert, knov/ing of 
ergei’s success and envisioning the tremendous volume of 
naterial to be moved, went for the deal without hesitation. . 

Then Marcel turned around and told Sergei that there was a 
mall piece of the De Coyne Freight Forwarding Company 
ivailable, and sold him five percent for practically nothing, 
fhc name Dc Coyne was synonymous with security in Sergei s 
nind, and when Marcel told him that he had spoken to Robert, 
fc-ho agreed that Sergei should become president, he was flat- 
bed. "Nothing could have kept him out. The dividends that 
Sergei received and the commissions that the De Coyne Bank 
earned kept both satisfied and restrained their curiosity. 

Actually, I blamed only myself for not discovering sooner 
what was going on. A suspicion had been lurking in the back 
of my mind ever since I first heard about the guns. Perhaps 
subconsciously I remembered ‘the stories I had heard about 
Marcel buying his first few ships by selling arms in the Orient. 
He would not be unfamiliar with the inordinately high profits 
involved in gun-running. But in my own way I had been as 
stupid as the others. 

I looked across the desk at Sergei. ‘As president of the com- 
pany you signed papers?’ 

‘Yes.’ ' - 

‘Do you have them?’ 

Sergei shook his head. ‘No, Marcel kept all the records. He 
claimed it would be safer.’ 

‘What do you have then?,’ 

‘Only my stock certificates.’ 

‘Get them.’ 

Sergei picked up the telephone on his desk. ‘Would you 
bring in the small red folder in my personal file, please?’ 

A moment later his secretary came in. ‘Is this what you 
wanted, your highness?’ 

I glanced up to see if she was serious. She was. 

Yes, thank you.’ 

broiw' r T nC< L a ?-5 lef l the office ‘ 1 ^uldn’t help smiling. ‘Oh, 
Sc S hSt Y i° U finaIIymade il ’ your royal-assed highness.’ 
(cvZul h d h c C decency t0 blush - ‘It’s been good business ’ He 
stdL C IK fiCateS a f nd pUShed them toward me! ‘He’ 
men » Sfij? CarefUlly - ^ were the usu *l Printed forms 

name o£ company 

represented was tvoed in rf number of shares each certificate 



Sergei’s, as president of the company. I looked at the other, 
expecting to find Marcel’s, but I should have known better, 
With his instinct for self-preservation he wouldn’t put his 
name to anything. 

But the name I did find was even more illuminating, for it 
tied the guns, the bandoleros, and Dr Guayanos’ group into 
one neat little package. The other signature was that of Alberto 
Mendoza, as secretary of the company. 

The ringing of the telephone seemed to come from a long 
way off. Sluggishly I fought my way out of sleep and picked 
up the phone. ‘Yes?’ 

It was one of the clerks in the consulate downstairs. ‘I have 
the information your excellency requested.’ 

I sat on the edge of the bed in a fog, trying to remember 
what I had asked for. The clerk must have sensed the way I 
felt for in a moment he added, ‘About Alberto Mendoza, your 
excellency.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ I said, awake now. ‘Would you bring it up to my 
apartment, please?’ 

I put down the telephone and looked at the clock. It was 
nearly midnight. I remembered coming back to the consulate 
after I had left Sergei and asking the clerk to get me a file on 
Mendoza. Then I had gone upstairs to take a shower. But I had 
decided to stretch out on the bed for a few minutes first. And 
that was all I remembered until the telephone had rung. 

My mouth felt as if it were stuffed with straw ; my clothing 
was rumpled and stuck to me. I got up and stretched. When a 
N soft knock came at the door I walked toward it, unbr 
my shirt on the way. 

Fat Cat’s voice came through the closed door. ‘Sefir 
is here.’ 
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Alberto Mendoza : age 34, born 28 July, 1921 , Curatu. , -• 

Parents: Pedro Mendoza, merchant ; Dolores, nee Garcia. > - 
Education: Jesuit School, Curatu. Grad. Honors 1939 Uni- 
versity of Mexico. Majored Economics and Poli- 
tical Science; Honors, 1943, Colombia Univer- 
sity, Bogotd. Master in Political Science, 1944. 
Career: Appointed lieutenant to army, 1944, in July. 

Courtmartial 10 Nov., 1945 ; charge: distribut- 
ing Communist literature and attempting to 
organize Communist cadres among the troops. 
Verdict: guilty. Sentenced to ten years’ hard 
labor; pardoned in general political amnesty, 
1950. 

Other: Left Cortcguay for Europe, 1950. Actions and 

movements unaccounted for until September, 
1954, when became associated with Guayanos. 
Of his personal life nothing is known. 

I sat on the edge of the bed and took off my shoes. That 
seemed to clinch it. El Presidente had been right. He had 
said all along that Guayanos was Communist-sponsored. I 
thought of Beatriz, and I felt sick. With so much against us we 
had never had a chance. No wonder she had thought I had 
something to do with the death of her father. 

I cursed aloud and suddenly I was wide awake. I couldn’t go 
back to sleep now. I glanced at the clock again. Marcel would 
still be awake ; he never went to bed before three in the morn- 
ing. It still wasn’t too late to do what I had to do. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

Marcel was already half drunk when he opened the door. He 
stood in the foyer of his partment, weaving slightly and smil- 
ing. He half fell against me, his hands clutching at my lapels. 
Dax, you dog. I’ve been reading about you in the newspapers.’ 

I gripped his elbow to keep him from falling. Tve been doing 
some reading too.’ 

. sarcasm was lost on Marcel. ‘You know,’ he said, peer- 
ing into my face owlishly, ‘for a while I’d about given you up. 
I thought you’d turned square. Now I know better.’ 

‘Sure,’ I said soothingly. 

,}■ ou i ust in 1 was having a little party but it was 
getting dull. Come.’ 

mC ^ arm ’ half pulled me into the living 
ic room was in semidarkness. The overhead HaMc 



off, and only the side lamps glowed dimly in the corners. Two 
women were .Seated on the couch, their faces half ridden in 
the shadows. 

There was a curiously vicious edge to Marcel’s voice as he 
said, ‘I think you know the girls, Beth, say hello to Dax.’ 

The nearest girl looked up. ‘Hello.’ 

I recognized the big-breasted blond. I had met her there be- 
fore. ‘Hello, Beth.’ 

‘Don’t just sit there like a stupid idiot,’ Marcel said sharply, 
‘fix Dax a drink.’ 

Silently Beth got up and walked over to the bar. The other 
girl sat without moving, her face partly averted. 

‘You know Dax,’ Marcel said to her sarcastically. ‘Is that the 
kind of greeting you usually give an old friend?’ 

Hie woman looked up at me, her long dark hair falling away 
from her face. 

‘Danial’ 

‘Yes, Dania,’ Marcel mimicked nastily. ‘You never expected 
to find her here, did you?’ 

I didn’t answer. 

‘Not Dania Farkas,’ Marcel continued, slurring his words 
slightly, ‘She’s too independent and important.’. 

I still remained silent. 

‘Bullshit I ’ Marcel suddenly exploded. ‘She’s as big a whore 
as the others 1 ’ 

Beth came back from the bar with a drink in each hand. 
Marcel took one and handed me the other. Beth went back to 
the bar and returned with drinks for Dania and herself. ‘Corns 
on, Marcel,’ she said, ‘the party’s getting to be a drag. Put on 
some music. Let’s ball a little.’ 

‘No, I don’t feel like it 1 ’ Marcel swallowed half his drink and 
sprawled onto the couch beside Dania. ‘Don’t be formal,’ he 
said, ‘you’re among friends.’ He fumbled at the top of her dress 
and silently she pushed his hand away. 

Beth hit the button on the record player and music swelled 
through the room. She leaned over Marcel. ‘Come on, let’s 
ball.’ 

Even I could see that she felt sorry for Dania. 

Viciously Marcel knocked the drink from her hand. It flew 
across the room, shattering against the wall. ‘Turn off that god- 
dam machine,’ he shouted. ‘I told you I didn’t feel like it ! ’ 

For a moment hatred flashed from Beth’s eyes. She would 
have killed him if she’d dared. But a moment later the music 
stopped. 

‘You’re not on a stage in front of an audience now,’ Marcel 
said in a cold voice, turning to Dania. ‘You don’t have to 
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•layact. Not for me, or for Dax either. We. both know what 
ou’rc like ; we’ve both slept with you. You didn’t think I 
new?’ He began to laugh. ‘I know everything. That night at El 
Morocco when he took you home. He didn’t leave your apart- 
nent until five in the morning.’ 

Without speaking Dania got to her feet. ‘Dax, would you 
>Iease take me home?’ 

‘Dax, would you please take me home?’ Marcel mimicked. 

‘Do that!’ he suddenly shouted. ‘They say you’re great. May- 
re she wants you to lay her again. But it’s a waste of time, Dax, 
/ou might as well be making it with a marble statue. She does 
lothing but lie there 1’ 

Marcel looked at her, then at me. ‘She’s a whore just like the 
others. You know why she came up here?’ He didn’t wait for 
in answer. ‘Because she still thinks she can get me to marry 
rer. She’s getting old and her voice is going and she’s afraid 
;he’Il have nothing once that’s gone!’ 

Marcel began to laugh, turned back to her, his voice sly and 
waiting. ‘But I’m not that much of a fool, am I? Why should I, 
ivhen I’ve got my pick of all the whores in the world? Dania 
,vill always be around as long as I have any money.’ 

Dania’s face was pale. ‘Dax, please — ’ 

I’d had enough myself. ‘Come on, Dania.’ 

‘Go ahead,’ Marcel shouted. ‘Do you think I don’t know 
what you were doing in Switzerland? A big man with the ladies, 
the world’s number-one lover 1 Bah!’ He spat on the floor at 
my feet. The only brains you ever had were between your legs! 

My temper burst. I grabbed Marcel by the armpits and 
hauled him up from the couch. ‘You slimy little bastard, I 
ought to kill you 1 ’ 

Marcel stared into my eyes balefully. ‘You haven’t got the 
guts!' 

I began to shake him as I would an animal, then I felt 
Dania’s hand on my arm. ‘Dax! Dax! Please, stop!’ 

Angrily I threw Marcel back on the couch. He lay there 
slumped against the back. ‘See, I was right 1 You’re still only a 
ladies’ man. You haven’t got the guts to do what you want! 
Marcel caught his breath ; Iris voice was quieter now. ‘Years ago 
1 thought you had it, Dax. But whatever you had is gone now. 



really doing any of them. You’ve been kept, Dax — by el Presl- 
dente, by your wives, even by me. It’s about time you really saw 
yourself for what you are. You’re nothing but a stupid parasite, 
Dax, a well-dressed gigolo.’ 

Marcel took a deep breath. 'You think you found out some- 
thing in Switzerland? Well, what are you going to do about it? 
Nothing. Because there’s nothing you can do without destroy- 
ing yourself and all your friends.’ 

I looked at Marcel. For the first time I felt a chill of fear run 
through me. The man was deranged, mad. 

Marcel picked up his drink, and suddenly his voice was 
calmer. ‘You think you could stop the guns, Dax? Do you 
know who else owns a piece of the company? El president. 
Do you think I could have succeeded without his help? He 
wanted the money and he was not afraid of a little disturbance. 
It would help unite the country, he said, only now it’s gotten 
a little bigger than he bargained for. Well, I’m not worrying, 
Dax. I’m in no matter which side wins ! ’ 

I felt sick because I knew he was speaking the truth. I turned 
to Dania. ‘Let’s go.’ 

‘Wait,’ Marcel called, ‘I’m not through with you yet.’ He 
fished in his pocket and came out with a key. ‘Come back after 
you’re through with her.’ He threw the key at me. ‘We still 
have things to settle.’ 

I caught the key and put it in my pocket. 

‘You leave too 1 ’ Marcel suddenly screamed at Beth. ‘I’m get- 
ting sick and tired of you tool’ 

Marcel followed us, drink in hand, to the elevator. The last 
.words he said were, ‘You come back, Dax, and if I’m asleep 
.wait until I wake up 1 ’ 

Then the elevator came. As the butler let us out into the 
street I said, ‘I’ll be back.’ And I meant it. The only way you 
could look at a man like Marcel was the way a surgeon con- 
sidered a cancer. Left alone it would destroy everything around 
it ; the only way was to cut it out. My mind was made up. Mar- 
cel had to die. 

There was no other way. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

‘I won’t need a taxi,’ Beth said as we came out onto the street. 
'I only live across the way. Marcel likes to have me close by. 
Well, good night.’ 

We watched Beth run across the street into the lobby of an 
apartment house on the other side. A taxi pulled up and I 
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opened the door. Dania got in. She leaned against me. and I 
could feel the trembling of her body through the mink coat. 
She began to cry silently. There was no sound at all, only weird 
racking sobs. ? 

•Take it easy,’ I said, ‘You don’t ever have to go back. 

Dania looked at me. I could not make out the expression in 
her eyes ; it was too dark. ‘If that were only true.’ 

1 stared at her. ‘Not you too?’ 

She nodded. 

‘But what could he do to you?’ 

‘Everything,’ she said. ‘The only really big thing I have is my 
recording contract. Now he owns the record company.’ 

‘When did you find that out?’ 

‘Tonight; that’s why I was there. Marcel called me just before 
I went on tonight and told me that he wanted me to come up 
there and talk about it. He flew into a rage when I said I was 
too tired. He told me that if I didn’t show up right after the 
performance I’d never cut another record as long as he held 
my contract.’ 

‘How long does it have to run?’ 

‘Long enough,’ she said. ‘Seven years.’ 

‘But he’d still have to pay you.’ 

‘Only the minimum. Most of my money comes from earn- 
ings in excess of guarantees. Besides, Marcel could virtually 
keep me out of every opera house in the world. Ever, if they 
wanted to use me they couldn’t.’ 

‘What has a recording contract to do with year v.cr/;r.v' ’ 

‘A great deal,’ she said. ‘Most opera companies he.'p r.sa up 
their deficits by recording complete opera perform. eosem 7 me 
sale of such records and the broadcast rights rer. imo a rp-ea? 
deal of money. The recording companies" -mho is aid our oo-> 
tracts generally agree to it, even when they ddr't fa Ope.' v, 
be the company involved. It maker, good sense for e 'Vyome. 
But Marcel could withhold such appro no \ 

Ol'fr.'l f'nmn'imrtiwiU t - 1 o r 



I nodded. 

I walked into the living room, and she went on into ti 
kitchen to make the coffee. Her record player was open and 
looked down at the record on the turntable. It was her late: 
I read the label : dania farkas sings carmen ! 

I pushed the button and a moment later that glorious ri: 
voice filled the room. For a moment I closed my eyes. If ever : 
opera was written for a Latin American this one was, and 
ever a singer had been born to sing Carmen she was that singe 
For those brief moments of song Dania was Carmen. 

She came back into the room carrying a tray. 'I hope yc 
won’t mind ; it’s instant coffee.’ 

I shrugged. ’So long as it’s hot.’ 

‘It’s hot.’ Dania put the tray down on a small table. ‘He! 
yourself, I’ll be right back.’ 

I was on my second cup and the other side of the LP by tl 
time Dania came back. She had changed into a long hoste 
gown. Silently she poured coffee for herself. She took a lor 
sip and some color seemed to come back into her face. 

‘Marcel said it had taken him a long time to get control < 
the company.’ 

I didn’t answer. 

‘Once I cared about Marcel, I really cared. But he doesn 
love anybody, only himself. To him we only exist to serve him 

The record came to a finish. I sat there for a moment, tl 
music still echoing in my ears, then got to my feet. ‘I must go.' 

‘Are you going back to his house?’ 

I nodded. 

Dania got up and came over to me, resting her head again: 
iny chest. ‘Poor Dax,’ she whispered, ‘he has you just as he h; 
all of us.’ 

‘He has nothing,’ I answered harshly, ‘nothing! No one 
He’ll find out soon enough.’ 

Dania’s eyes searched mine for a moment. I think she ir 
tuitively knew what I was planning. ‘Don’t do it, Dax,’ she sai 
in a low voice, ‘he’s not worth it! ’ 

I didn’t answer. I started for the door. As I opened it, Datu 
stopped me. ‘I’m not like that, Dax, am I? Like he said, a stic 
of wood?’ 

The bastard really knew how to stick it in where it hur 
Unerringly he had discovered Dania’s area of greatest doubts, 
shook my head and bent to kiss her cheek. 

‘No, you’re not like that at all,’ I said. Besides, what woul 
a man like that know about women? If he didn’t have all tha 
money he’d be going steady with his fist! ’ 


oc T was loading the small re- 

4 — 4 - 

-r £ Stdo 

Med softly »nd rhythmically » W «£, Im 8° 
iomelhing I should have done along time ago. 

‘Campion?’ 

Fat Cat hesitated a moment, then came toward me. Better let 

me do it. I have had more experience.’ 

‘No,’ I said, slipping the gun into my jacket pocket. 

‘It will not look good, for you or, for Corteguay. There is 
ouch talk already about Guayanos.’ 

‘So there will be more talk,’ I said, ‘Besides, I have a better 
iance of convincing the police it was an accident than you. 
’ho is there who will doubt it when I say we were examining 
e gun and it went off?’ 

Fat Cat looked at me skeptically. 

‘After alt,’ I said, ‘I am an ambassador, am I not?’ 

After a moment, Fat Cat shrugged his shoulders. ‘Si, excelen- 
A faintly mocking glint came into his eyes but I could tell 
2 was satisfied with me. ‘But, excellency, are you sure you re- 
icmber how to work that thing?’ 

'I remember,’ I said. 

‘Be careful, then.’ He opened the door for me. ‘Don’t shoot 
ourself.’ 

Almost three hours after I had left Marcel’s, the taciturn 
iriental butler let me in again. It was a few minutes after 
our in the morning, but he looked as if he never slept. 

‘I have the key to the elevator,’ I said. 

The butler nodded. ‘Mr. Campion told me. Don’t forget to 
urn the key again when you get off.’ 

1 nodded. The door to Marcel’s living room was open. I 
urned and locked the elevator door behind me and walked 
n. rhe lights were still on but the room was empty. 

uyd h inni°r.u r - t0 M ? rC - el ’ S bedroom Was ajar, so I walked over 
md looked in, restraining an impulse to shout at him. It made 

mincimkill^ 0112 l ° a man y ° U had alread y made «P your 

bed Vl mm TZ Wa ,\ datk ' J SWkched ° n the ^ts. The 
a us empty. It had not been slept m. I walked throueh to 

8 ,00m - ' n<1 fc " in, ° ^ 00 - 5 ™° 
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and with his usual paranoia had locked the door behind hin 
Either way, I wasn’t about to wait to find out. I knocked lou< 
ly on the door and shouted. ‘Marcel ! ’ 

I waited a moment, then repeated my call. There was stiil n 
answer. I walked slowly back to the bar and poured myself 
drink. At least I was sure he was alone. If anyone had bee 
with him there would have been an answer. Probably he ha 
gone in there and passed out. 

I took a sip of my drink and glanced up at the paneling bs 
hind the bar. Then I remembered the closed-circuit television, 
walked around behind the bar, found the button and pressed i: 

Silently the panel rolled back. It took a moment for the s; 
to warm up. The first place I looked was on the bed. It wa 
empty. Then I saw Marcel. Slowly I. let the breath escape fror 
my mouth. Someone had beaten me to it; Marcel was ahead 
dead. 

He was lying on his stomach on the floor beside the bed. Hi 
head was arched peculiarly, his eyes protruding from thei 
sockets, his thick swollen tongue sticking out from his mouti 
He was in his shirt sleeves, his collar open and a black silke: 
cord had been wound around his neck, then back to the hand 
tied behind his back, and from there to his ankles. It was pulle 
so tightly behind him that it made of his body a taut bow. 

I stared at him for a moment, my drink forgotten. It was e 
viciously simple and neatly executed as anything I had evs 
seen. Whoever had done it had been a true professional, an 
there was no doubt in my mind that Marcel had been alii 
when the murderer left the room. But only for a few moment 
Then he had killed himself by struggling to free himself, whic 
only tightened the black silk cord around his miserable neck. 

I took another sip of the drink, then reached for the tell 
phone on the bar. I pressed the button marked butler. 

‘Yes, Mr Campion?’ The Oriental voice had a peculiar sib 
lance over the telephone. 

‘This isn’t Mr Campion, it’s Mr Xenos. Did anyone come t 
see Mr. Campion while I was away?’ 

There was a slight hesitation. ‘No, sir, not to my knowledg 
I didn’t let anyone in the front door since you left with ti 
ladies.’ 

I looked at the television screen. 'Then I suggest you call tl 
police. Mr Campion appears to be dead.’ 

Slowly I put down the telephone and lit a cigarette. I s 
there smoking and sipping my drink as I waited for the poll* 
to arrive. I remember the words of a bank robber I had on< 
met named Willie Sutton. He had written a book about hir 
self and for a while he was sort of a party pet. 
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>y i Pondered how much good aU his money and his schemes 
were doing him now. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


[he murder of Marcel had all the classic elements the news- 
papers love, and they made the most of it. The well-guarded 
rouse, the impenetrable apartment, the locked room, and one 
of the richest, most hated men in the world as the victim. 
Added too were hints of international financial intrigue, and 
hundreds of photographs of beautiful women and expensive 
call girls. It was like Christmas for them every day. They had 
everything they needed except one thing. The murderer. 

A captain of homicide put it very well late one afternoon 
about a week later in my office. By this time we had begun to 
feel as if we knew each other quite well. There had not been 
one day since the murder we had not seen each other. ‘Mr. 
Xenos,’ he said, knocking out his pipe in the ash tray on my 

• desk, *it will take years to complete this investigation. And 
when we’re finished we’ll be no closer to who the murderer is 

■ than we are right now. It’s not because we lack suspects. I 

• could name at least fifty people who had good reason to kill 
> him.’ 


\ I smiled to myself. This cop was not stupid, just too police to 
. say that I was included. 

‘Each time we come back to his apartment We’ve checked it 
thoroughly, over and over, backward and forward And tr-m 
s no possible way a murderer could get into the house without 
peing noticed, much less upstairs ’ 

‘But one did,’ I said. 
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operated the television set at the foot of the bed. "Do you mind 

if I turn on the twelve o’clock news? 

‘Do I have to get dressed for it?’ I asked. 

Dania laughed, and pressed the button. A 
cturc came on. As usual it was a soap commercial. T - 
• those good-looking nothing types standard t- 
ime on. ‘And now, ladies and gentlemen, from tn„ 

>om in New York — the news 1 . 

The scene dissolved to the face of a serious man ss^ 
ind a desk. His somewhat pudgy face, rather prcmme-. 
ushy mustache, and slightly protruding eyes mcn-m s 
lediate sense of confidence. This man knew wnat 
ig about, even if you were aware that he was reamm 
-thers had written for him. 

I bit into a piece of toast and watched. _____ 

‘Good morning, ladies and gentlemen.' ice era srrcotn 
lowed out into the room. ‘This is Waller Jnhmcm CBS . 

'low for the first item. 

‘We have another bulletin on the fgkUnx m 
I had just time to glance at Dania cetera he c-tuumen mure 
was a wide, startled look in her eyes. 

‘Battles in the mountains between the g— emmenr mens- and. 
the gucrrilleros continued throughout the night. The ruhstr. 
have captured two more villages and say that they here mSu- 
ted heavy casualties upon government rumen. imamrim m 
their statements, picked up from their cm rudkr -uuricu 'mad- 
casting in the field, they appear tn he cm ±rty — m 
capital city of Curatu. They are hr cmnieta uumrui ur til he 
country to the north. 

‘Meanwhile to the south ether rare! fume ha— hem meTed 
by tlic mass defection of regular am cm rets dram u 
their march north to link feme: ~hh.*me nrunr -edd 
tration of troops on the other ride cdCmam. 

‘In Curatu itself a military ccc ha.: rest erruhmtem ~ts 
streets are empty but eccadtnai h r - - -- r-~~- - ----- 

especially in the port area, where raider: am ~ ~ 

tect the sea approaches tr the cfm. a , -r- - I 

ing is fired upon. " 

‘Meanwhile, several true: the -= - 

took to the radio to make an cm? —'--.id 1-d- _ ~.TT 

to stay calm in the mine .uffdh — 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

Ktrt Ccoit; Ind managed finally to get 
it Cat and one of the clerks had to lean against the door ag . 

!< CalVthe police/ 1 ordered. ‘Ask their assistance in keeping 
ic^entmce clear.’ I turned to Fat Cat. ‘Come With me 
Mv secretary looked up from her desk, an expression of ieh 
ti her face. ‘There are many telephone calls, she said, hi 
rcsidcnic has been trying to reach you. So has the State De- 

artmcnt in Washington— , , t „ 

‘Bring the list into my office,’ I said tersely. I shut my office 
loor behind Fat Cat and myself, and turned. ‘Is it as bad as 
he television says?’ 

Fat Cat shrugged, his face impassive. ‘Quien sale? No one is 
elling the truth at a time like this. But it is not good, that is 
..or sure.’ 

;; I nodded. ‘Is Giraldo still around?’ 

‘Yes, he’s upstairs monitoring the radio.’ 

‘Get him down here.’ 

Fat Cat left the room without a word and I took the list of 
'calls from my secretary. ‘Get el Presidenle,’ I said before I even 
looked at the list. 

‘Yes excellency.’ 

. I sat down and studied the messages. It looked like for the 
first time the world was suddenly aware of Corteguay. There 
•were calls from everyone— from the UN, from consulates of 
various countries, and from the newspapers. Not only had the 
State Department called but there had also been calls from the 
Senator and the two other congressmen who had been at the 
dinner in Washington. 

The telephone buzzed and I picked it up. 

El Pm ^entc’s voice was harsh and angry. ‘Where in hell 
were you?’ he demanded. ‘I have been tr?ffig to get you all 

I had no excuse to offer. I remained silent. 

shot! ’ he rfmuled. 

'Shoot me o«twe e rl\5?t? f , ta ?;.' ,as , leadin 8 nowhere. 

in bnsi ”“ s ’ 
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think we can hold out if the rest of the army remains loyal.’ 

‘Will they?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he said, and for the first time I heard ff 
weariness in his voice. ’Some of those I thought would be wit 
me to the death — Vasquez, Pardo, Mosquera — have alreac 
taken their regiments over to the rebels. Others, who I hs 
thought would be the first to go, like Zuluaga and Tulia, at 
still with me. It all depends now on how long I can keep thci 
convinced that we will win.’ 

’Will we?’ I asked. 

‘If we get help, and if we can hold out long enough. I have 
feeling the rebels decided to attack now because they knew it 
guns had been stopped. If they had waited longer their supplii 
would have dwindled away; For them it was now or nevei 

How exquisite an irony, I thought. The very thing I ha 
hoped to accomplish on Marcel’s death had resulted in ti 
exact opposite of what I had planned. ‘What kind of help c 
you need?’ 

‘Any kind I can get. Ask everyone — the United Nations, ti 
United States, anyone who will listen. We need men, arm 
money, anything they will give. They should realize by no 
that if they don’t uphold us the Communists will take over.’ 

‘They might want to know who the Communists are,’ I sai 
’They are suspicious of name-calling.’ 

‘There will be a list on your telex within the hour. El Conic 
Mendoza — ’ 

‘Mendoza got through?’ 

‘Yes, he shaved off his mustache and walked past our poli 
as if he were invisible. They were too busy staring at your git 

‘The girl is all right?’ 

’She is safe,’ he replied tersely. ‘What is the reception \ 
there? Do you think we can count on any support?' 

‘I don’t know. It’s too early to tell. I’ve had more telepho 
calls than I could answer.’ 

‘Then get on with it ! ’ 

‘The newspapers are yelling for a statement,’ I said. 

‘Have they printed my speeches?’ 

‘Yes. I have also heard excerpts on television.’ 

‘Then that’s all they need know at the moment,’ el Prcsidet 
said, a pleased note in his voice. ‘I’ll let you know when off 
statements are to be made.’ 

I put down the telephone, and a moment later Fat Cat a 
Giraldo entered my office. 

‘How goes it?’ Fat Cat asked. 

‘Under control, so far.’ 

'Bueno.' 
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‘You wanted to see me, excelencia? G all ^aircraft. Can 
‘Yes. You said you were checked out m small aircraft, ^n 

you fly a twin-engine Beechcraft?’ 

“GoodS l said. I looked at Fat Cat. ‘Take him out to 1h< 
airport and have him checked out m my plane. If he can By 
I want you both to take it to Florida. 

‘I can fly it, sir.’ , .. . . 

‘O.K. I want you to take it into Broward Airport m roi 

Lauderdale, just outside Miami. If you went into Miami you 
attract too much attention. When you get there call me. 1 rna 
vant to get to Corteguay in a hurry. Pan American has shi 
iown its flight.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ Giraldo said. He turned and left the office. 

‘You’re a fool if you go now,’ Fat Cat said bluntly. There s 
nothing you can do.’ 

‘I’m not planning to go now. I merely want the plane there in. 
case I have to go.’ 

‘Then you’d be even more of a fool. The best thing you can 
do is stay here. You’ll only manage to get yourself killed.’ ■ 
Probably he was right. But there was nothing else I could do. 
For too long 1 had held myself aloof from things. ‘My father 
would have gone,’ I said. 

Fat Cat looked at me silently for a moment. There were 
times when I could never be sure what he was thinking, and 
this was one of them. Finally he shrugged, his face impassive. 
‘If it is what you wish.’ 

I watched the door close behind Fat Cat and looked down at 
the list of telephone messages on my desk. I picked up the 
phone and told my secretary to begin returning the calls. Every- 
one I spoke to sympathized with the situation but no one was 
willing to offer any concrete help. They were all watching and 
waiting. 

The Secretary of the UN was most polite but also quite defi- 
nite; it was not a matter for the Security Council. As far as the 
UN was concerned it was an internal matter and they had no 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of any country. But he 
thought it might be possible for me to address the General 
Assembly if the necessary waivers could be secured from mem- 
bers whose speeches were already scheduled for tomorrow’s 
rricu mg. However, that was all he could do ; he could promise 
nothing more. 

Tlic State Department merely wanted to talk about what 

bcen made for safety of Americans in Cor- 
ct,uay. they had a destroyer standing off the coast ready to 
; , Ia, ' c out such Americans it necessary, and l assured them that 
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all possible precautions were being taken, and that they would 
be advised if any further action was necessary. . 

The Latin American countries were all sympathetic but had 
similar problems. And Europe was only curious to the extent 
that they would be in any power play ; they regarded it simply 
as a struggle between Western and Eastern spheres of in- 
fluence. While I sensed they favored us, I felt they were willing 
to go along with the rebels should it become necessary. The 
only thing that was certain was that they did not want to be- 
come involved in any conflict. And to the emerging nations of 
Africa and Asia ours was a familiar story, and reminiscent of 
the very same problems they themselves were facing. 

I finally got down the list to the Senator, who came right 
to the point. Td like to see you tomorrow. Can you come down 
here?’ 

‘I’m sorry. I’m expecting to address the General Assembly at 
the UN tomorrow afternoon.’ 

The Senator hesitated a moment. ‘Have you spoken to either 
of the congressmen?’ 

‘No. I haven’t had time to return all the calls.' 

‘You don’t need to,’ he said, ‘we’ll come up there tomorrow. 
Do you think you could slip over to my sister’s apartment 
without being observed?’ 

‘I can try.’ 

‘What time?’ 

‘Make it as early in the morning as you can,’ I said. ‘There’s 
less chance of the reporters being wide awake.’ 

‘How about breakfast at six?’ 

; ‘Good. I’ll be there.’ 

And I put down the telephone and thought for a moment. I 
wondered what the Senator had on his mind. What more could 
he do when his government had turned me down cold? There 
seemed to be no immediate answers so I picked up the tele- 
phone again. 

Fat Cat came in while I was waiting for the next call. ‘Why 
do I have to go with Giraldo? You know I know nothing about 
planes.’ 

‘But you could keep an eye on it.’ 

Fat Cat was silent for a moment. ‘Don’t you trust him?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I said. ‘I’m taking no chances. That plane is 
the only way we have of getting home if we have to. So I don’t 
want anything to happen to it.’ 

‘What do I do if he decides to sabotage it while we’re in the 
air?’ 

I eyed him grimly. ‘Start praying,’ I said as the telephone 
began to ring. ‘Faya con Dios.‘ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

ide it without being observed by going out the basement 
r of the consulate and through the alleyway to the apart- 
,t next door. Prom there it was only a few minutes to the 
rtment of the Senator’s sister, so I walked over to Madison 
nue and hailed a taxi. 

had spoken twice during the night to cl Presidents. The 
's had not been promising. The bandoleros in the north had 
lied to within forty miles of Curatu and captured the gate- 
t city to the road south. El Presidente had sent reserves to 
ita Clara with orders to make a stand there or die. And Santa 
ra was only eighteen miles from Curatu, just beyond the 
jort. 

~hc only good news that was good was by virtue of its not 
ng bad. The defecting regiments in the south were stalled, 
>arcntly more by confusion than by any opposition they 
ed. Already several colonels were squabbling among them- 
,'cs, yet despite this no great successes had been achieved by 
al troops. But at least this served to keep the rebels from 
ng around Curatu and joining up with their comrades to the 
rth. Once they achieved this Curatu would be cut off and 
war would be as good as over. 

rhe Senator’s sister let me in. Her face was serious. Like her 
ather she wasted no time on the amenities. ‘They’re waiting in 
: dining room.’ 

The Senator was seated at the head of the table, the others 
auped around him. There was one among them I had not ex- 
ctcd, George Baldwin from the American consulate in Cu- 
tu. I wondered how he came to be there. 

The question was answered soon enough. He had been in 
ashington for the past week furnishing them his latest infor- 
ation. ‘We’ve been expecting something like this for a long 
tic, he said, ‘but none of us knew exactly when.’ 

'May IP 1 asked, reaching for the percolator. The Senator 
tdded and I filled my cup. I took a big swallow. ‘Gentlemen, 
hi wanted to see me. Here I am.’ 

°! us bcre >’ the Senator began without hesitation, ‘feel 

rhans S a £rave inj ' ustice - And becau *e of it have 

j a P s mat E a very disastrous mistake.’ 

looked at him. ‘What brought you to that conclusion?’ 

-Imed Sr g anCCd at Ba,dwin ’ then back at me. ‘We had all 

ZT* ; y0U mV0lved in the death of Dr Guavar? 
hen Baldwin got here last week he set us straight - 
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‘That’s right,’ Baldwin said. ‘We had it on pretty good autho- 
rity that Mendoza had killed him.’ 

‘Mendoza?’ . 

‘Yes. Apparently Mendoza realized that if Guayanos tool 
advantage of your president’s offer, his own power and influ- 
ence would soon disappear. It might even lead to his own 
exposure as the Communist in back of the gun-running. So 
Mendoza made arrangements to have Guayanos gunned down, 
aware that everyone would assume that either you or el Prd- 
dcnte had ordered it. The only reason he got hit was that after 
he threw himself to the ground a ricocheting bullet caught him 
in the arm.’ 

‘Who told you?’ I asked. 

‘We have our sources of information. And in New York ours 
are better than yours.’ 

I didn’t argue that. It was ironic that all the time Beatriz 
had been blaming me for her father’s death she was helping his 
real murderer escape. I turned back to the Senator. 

‘This is to the good. I am most grateful to know of your 
change of attitude.’ 

But they were aware that what I did not say was more im- 
portant than what I had said. The important thing was what 
were they prepared to do. The Senator took it upon himself to 
answer that. ’All of us, including George, are willing to urge 
immediate consideration of a Corteguayan loan.’ 

I looked at him steadily. ‘Thank you. I’m in no position to 
refuse but my own feelings are that as usual your government 
is too late to be of any significant help.’ 
i The Senator looked at me. ‘What could we do that might 
help?’ 

I met Ills eyes. ‘You could ask your government to send it 
troops to restore order. Not to ensure el Presidentc’s continue 
tion but to give the people a chance to elect their own govern- 
ment in an objective election.’ 

The Senator’s voice was shocked, ‘You know we couldn’t dc 
that ! The whole world would censure us for interference.’ 

I finished my coffee in silence. ‘Ask yourselves this one ques 
tion, gentlemen. What have you been doing all these years i 
not interfering? By doing nothing, by not recognizing ou: 
government until it was virtually impossible to ignore it, an; 
by offering a loan only if I usurped power. Don’t you considc 
that interference, or is it merely good politics?’ 

I didn’t wait for them to answer. I got to my feet. ‘My owi 
feeling, gentlemen, is that the great powers of this world— am 
this includes you as well as Russia and China — are constant!; 
interfering in the affairs of their smaller neighbors. Despite th 
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obility of your motives, which I am quite *> ««**• 

is nothing more than that. Interference. looked up. 

Tiiey were silent for a moment. Then. % 
that’s the situation this morning?’ o ... a 

■Not aood,’ I replied. ‘Government troops are taking up 
tand atTSanta Clara, just beyond the airport. Eighteen miles to 
he south lies Curatu. Thank you, gentlemen, for your consider- 

^The Senator walked me to the door. Tm sorry, Dax. But 
vhat you are asking is impossible, and you know it. We 
vouldn't dare send troops into your country, even if re- 
quested to do so by your government The whole world would 
iamn us for an imperialistic action.’ _ 

‘Someday you will,’ I said, looking at him directly. Yon 11 
have to face up to the fact that you really are responsible for 
what happens in your sphere of influence. You won’t do it this 
time, perhaps not even the next time. But let one country fall 
to the Communists and you’ll have to.’ 

•j hope not,’ the senator replied seriously. ‘I wouldn’t like to 
have to make a decision like that.’ 

‘One of the responsibilities of power is the obligation to make 
decisions.’ 

An embarrassed look came into his eyes. ‘I personally made 
a mistake, Dax. I’m sorry for it.’ 

‘My father said to me once that mistakes were the beginnings 
of experience and that experience was the beginning of wisdom.’ 

Wc shook hands silently and I went back to the turmoil of 
the consulate. When I got there I found a message on my desk. 
The plane had arrived safely in Florida. 

There was a faint polite smattering of applause after my 
speech but it seemed to be coming from the public galleries 
1 overhead rather than from the delegates gathered on the floor. 
Slowly I came down from the podium and walked down the 
long aisle to my desk. Behind me I heard the crisp rap of the 
: gavel announcing the close of the assembly. 

. 1 looked neither to the right nor to the left as I took my seat 

• I had no desire to embarrass any of the delegates by seeming to 
✓ seek their approval. Already many of them were on their way 
■' thc eTC f t chamber. There was a strange silence in place 
• r ChaUcr l u at USUaiIy attended their departure. 

,, What could I have told these men who already knew 50 
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much that would have altered the opinions they already b 
formed? I was not a speechmaker, a man of glih phrases m 
flaming, oratory. Half the time I spoke words that were no 
even convincing to my own ears. Slowly I began to gather re; 
papers together and put them into my attache case. 

The news that afternoon before I came to the assembly hit 
not been good. That is, what news I could get, which wa 
mostly from radio or television bulletins. I had not been abl 
to get through to el Presidente all day. And just before I hat 
left the consulate, the networks had reported that heavy light 
ing was taking place around Santa Clara, and that the govern 
ment forces were falling back. 

‘It was a good speech,’ a voice said. 

I looked up. It was Jeremy Hadley. There was an expressio; 
of sympathy in his eyes. 

‘You heard it?’ 

Jeremy nodded. ‘Every word. I was in the gallery. It was ver; 
good.’ 

‘But not good enough.’ I gestured toward the departing dele 
gates. ‘They didn’t seem to think it was much.’ 

‘They sensed it,’ he said. ‘It was the first time I. ever sav 
them leave so quietly. There isn’t one of them who doesn’t fee 
in his secret heart a sense of shame because of it.’ 

I laughed bitterly. ‘Fat lot of good that will do. By tomorrow 
they will have forgotten all about it. It will be nothing but : 
few thousand words buried among the millions already store 
r the archives.’ 

‘You’re wrong,’ Jeremy said quietly. ‘Years from now me 
'ill remember what you said here today.’ 

‘But not today, and for Corteguay today is what count 
here may be no tomorrow.’ ' 

I finished putting the last of my papers in the attach6 cas 
and closed it with a snap of finality. I got to my feet. Togetli: 
we began to walk up the aisle. 

‘What are your plans now?’ 

I stopped and looked at him. ‘Go home.’ 

‘To Corteguay?’ 

‘Yes, I have done everything I could here. Now there is n 
place else for me to go.’ 

‘It will be dangerous.’ 

I didn’t answer. 

‘What good can you do there?’ he asked in a concerns 
voice. ‘It’s almost over.’ 

‘I don’t know. But there is one thing I do know. I cannot r 
main here, or anywhere else, for that matter. I cannot live wil 
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realization that this time, this one time, I may not have 

nere was a strange respect in his eyes. ‘The better I think I 
n you, the less I do know you.’ 

didn't answer for a moment. Instead I turned ann lo 
jnd the great empty chamber. So many hopes ot men naa 

i born here. And so many, like mine, would die. 

omething of what I thought must have beenjn 

id too, because when I turned back to him ms race -'as si-— 

held out his hand and I took it. _ . 

Ln your own words, Dax,’ he said earnestly, ‘vyyr cc~ u -~~- 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


was about four in the morning and still dark when we swung 
over the shores of Corteguay. We were a little ever four 
urs out of Panama City. I looked down, straining my eyes to 
tree the darkness, but I could see nothing. Whatever lights 
:rc usually were were not on tonight. 

I glanced down at the fuel gauge. It registered slightly more 
an half full, and the reserve tank had not been touched. I 
>ddcd in satisfaction. At least we had enough gas to get back 
wc had to. 

‘Turn on the radio,’ I said to Giraldo. ‘Let’s see if we can 
ck up anytfting.’ 

He nodded, his face an odd green from the cockpit lighting. 
fc reached over and flipped the toggle sv/itch. Samba music 
ooded the cabin. 

‘You’ve got Brazil.’ 

Giraldo began to turn the dial. He stopped it at 120 mega- 
yclcs. That’s Curatu’, he said. ‘They’re not on the air.’ 

I waited a moment. Usually Curatu v/as on all night But 
here was nothing. ‘Try the military and police bands.’ 

Quickly Giraldo whirled the dial. First one, then the other. 
Hiu nommg. 

Hut I ranw ‘ Beht ’' 1 Mid ' ' rd try for a la ” di "« in a Mi - 
** a Mc ' GW* '« will not bo long 

T" thc fUcl Wa *« 10 reserve enongh to 

* y °" **» “ d0 «■»*’ Cat asked from behind 
1 thoue,u for a moment. ‘Try for the j 
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i airport.’ 





‘And if Santa Clara has fallen? The airport is probably 
their hands.’ 

‘We don’t know that,’ I said. ‘Maybe we’ll be able to tell 
when we come down. I won’t cut the engines and if any thing 
looks suspicious we’ll cut out.’ 

‘Sweet Mother of God ! ’ Fat Cat murmured. 

I swung north over the sea. We wouldn’t come inland uolil 
the last possible moment. ‘Turn to the air band.’ 

Giraldo leaned forward and spun the dial. ‘All set.’ 

Three minutes later I turned west toward land. The voice 
coming over the radio seemed suddenly to roar through ths 
cabin. Whoever it was was speaking English but he seemed very 
nervous. His accent was so pronounced as to be almost un- 
intelligible. 

‘Let me answer,’ I said quickly. My English was good enough 
to convince the average Corteguayan that I was foreign. A\ 
last over the telephone or radio. 

I pressed down the button on the microphone. ‘This is pri 
vate aircraft United States license number C3 10395 requestins 
permission to land at Curatu Airport. Please give us landini 
instructions. Over.’ 

The voice was still nervous. ‘Would you identify yoursel: 
again, please?’ 

I repeated my request, speaking more slowly tills time. 

There was a second’s silence, then a question : ‘How man; 
on board your aircraft? Please state the purpose of your visit 

‘Three aboard. Pilot, copilot, and one passenger. Aircraf 
chartered by American news service.’ 

This time there was almost a full minute’s wait. ‘You are oi 
our radar screen about five miles west and three miles south o 
airport, heading north. You will continue until we give yo' 
the signal to turn south and take up your landing patter: 
Acknowledge and repeat. Over.’ 

I acknowledged and repeated. 

‘What do you think?’ Fat Cat asked. 

‘Sounds O.K.,’ I said, ‘unless the army has gone over to tb 
rebels.’ I adjusted my airspeed just as the radio came back 01 

‘Anyway, we’ll know in a few minutes.’ 

They gave us the minimum fights necessary to land. As soo 
as our wheels touched the ground, they went off, and we taxie 
by our own landing lights toward the dimly lit terminal. 

‘Do you see anything?’ Fat Cat asked. 

‘Not yet,’ Giraldo answered. 

A moment later we reached the loading apron. Slowly 
turned the plane around, keeping the motor running so w 
could get out the way w’e had come in if we had to. 
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went barreling off to the city. It was a six-place job and F«! 
Cat and I occupied the middle seats with the driver and an- 
other soldier in front. Two more soldiers were on the sea! 
behind us and all of them, except the driver, held their riflcsal 
the alert. , 

We drove without headlights until we were within a mile o! 
the city. There were times when I wondered how the driver 
could see but apparently he knew the road. By the time \\i 
did turn on the lights we really didn’t need them. A faint hist 
of dawn was breaking in the east. 

Twice, just outside the city and once at the entrance to the 
city itself, we were stopped by roadblocks. Each time the sol- 
diers merely glanced in our car and waved us on. They fed 
apparently been alerted to my arrival. It was daylight by It: 
time the car turned into the courtyard of the Palacio del Prd- 
dente. We piled out and went inside. 

An army captain was waiting at the door. ‘Senor Xcnos,’ he 
said, waving us past the guards. ‘El Presidente has asked that 
you be brought to him immediately.’ 

I followed him down the corridor to the presidential office. 
The captain knocked on the door politely, then without waiting 
[or an answer opened it and stood aside. 

El Prcsidentc was standing in the center of a group of offi- 
cers gathered around his desk. A sudden smile came to his fa« 
is he looked up. He came quickly around the desk, throwing 
his arms wide to embrace me. 

*Dax, my boy,’ he called warmly, T'm so glad you got hers 
in time for the finish!’ 

I stood there frozen in numbed surprise as I felt his lips kiss 
me on either check. I had not expected to find him like tin's- 
Cheerful, almost gay. 

It was no way for a man to act at his own funeral. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 

I stood next to el Presidente looking down at the map spread 
out on the desk. It was covered with crosses and checkmarks 
each in a different color. It made no sense to me until he ex 
plained it. 

‘The only chance they had was to win quickly. Speed. Thrci 
days, four days at the most, then, poof ! ’ El Presidente snappy 
his fingers. ‘It would be gone like that.’ 

A murmur of agreement came up from the officers arounr 
us. 
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for all they had to learn that I am the government, that I & 
Corteguayl’ 

El President e looked at me silently for a moment, the- 
turned to the others- ‘That will be all for the moment, gentle- i 
men.’ ' 1 

He did not speak until they had closed the door behind them, 
then silently he made a spitting gesture at the floor. ‘They an 
pigs and cowards 1 They think I do not know that they wet* 
waiting to see which side had the better chance of winning be- 
fore they committed themselves ! ’ 

I looked at tire old man. The years had seemingly fallen 
away from him. He seemed as strong and as full of vitality a 
he had ever been. It was the time of waiting that had drama 1 
his energies. 

El President placed his hand on my arm and looked into my 
eyes. ‘You were the only one I did not doubt,’ he said. ‘I kn:» 
you would come to stand beside me no matter what happenei 
I did not have to be told that you were on your way. I knew it’ 

I didn’t answer. 

He went to his chair and sat down. ‘You must bf ■ 
from your trip. Go to my apartment and bathe and 
will be a fresh uniform for you when you awake.’ 

‘A uniform?’ 



had even socialized with their families. Yet we all stood there 
silently. The formalities had to be observed. 

A young captain, one of Tuba’s staff, made the introduc- 
tions. ‘Colonel Vasquez, Colonel Pardo.’ He paused for a 
moment. ‘Colonel Xcnos, Colonel Tuba.’ 

The two officers stepped forward and saluted. We returned 
their salutes. The young captain closed the door. 

‘Won’t you sit down, gentlemen?’ I indicated the chairs at 
the table. 1 gestured to Fat Cat, who was standing in a corner 
behind us. ‘Will you have coffee brought in? ’ 

Fat Cat nodded and turned, then, remembering, did an 
about-face and saluted awkwardly, almost bursting the seams 
of his too tight army blouse. 1 hid my smile as I returned his 
salute, and turned back to the others. 

‘There are only two of you, gentlemen,’ I said. ‘I had been 
led to understand there would be a third. A Colonel Mosqucra, 
I believe?’ 

The two colonels shot a brief look at one another. ‘Colonel 
Mosqucra was accidentally killed this morning while cleaning 
his revolver,’ Vasquez announced formally. 

I glanced at Tulia. We both knew what that meant. It had 
been no accident; this was merely army language for suicide. 

Fat Cat came back into the room with four steaming mugs 
of thick black Corlcguayan coffee. I watched the two colonels 
pick up their mugs and sip at the coffee. A little color came 
back into their faces. 

‘Shall w'c proceed to the business at hand, gentlemen?’ I 
asked. 

They nodded. 

I opened my attachfi case and took out the typew-ritten forms 
and placed them on the tabic between us. ‘I assume that you 
gentlemen have already read the draft of this document which 
was handed you last night, and that you understand it and 
accept all its conditions?’ 

‘There is but one condition that I would like your excel- 
lency’s permission to discuss,’ Vasquez said. 

’Proceed.* 

‘It is clause six, pertaining to the punishment of individua 
personnel according to their rank, responsibility, and guilt a: 
determined by court-martial.’ 

’Yes. Colonel. Your question?’ 

‘It is not a question,’ he answered. ‘Colonel Pardo and I an 
quite willing to accept our punishment. But it is our feelint 
that it should be ours alone. The officers and men under u: 
were merely doing their duty. They arc good soldiers and have 
been taught to obey their superiors without question. Surclj 
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they share none of the responsibility for what . happened’ 

‘That is true,’ the other colonel interjected. ‘You cannot 
punish three whole regiments because they were, misled.’ 

‘That is not our intention, gentlemen,’ I said. ‘Your men have 
been guilty of insurrection and rebellion against the govern- 
ment. I am sure they were aware at whom they were shooting, 
yet they aimed at their fellow soldiers.’ 

The two officers did not answer. 

‘I have constructed clause six most carefully and explicitly,’ 
I continued. ‘Undue hardship and injustice can and will be 
avoided as much as is humanly possible. I call your attention to . 
the words “individual personnel.” This means there will be no 
mass trials where a man could be punished for the sins of his 
associates. Each man will be judged on his own.’ 

‘I ask amnesty for my men — ’ Vasquez’ voice broke. 

I looked at him sympathetically. ‘I’m sorry. Colonel. I have 
not the authority to change these conditions. They were read 
and approved by el President e.’ 

Pardo hesitated a moment, then picked up the pen. *1 will 
sign.’ 

A moment later Vasquez also signed, then Tulia and I. We all 
got to our feet. ‘You will place yourselves and your men in the 
custody of Colonel Tulia,’ I said. ‘At the proper time he will 
issue further instructions.’ 

‘St, Coronet.’ They both saluted. 

I returned their salute and as they turned Colonel Vasquez 

opped before me. ‘I apologize for my tears, excellency.’ 

I looked at his sad, weary face. ‘Your tears do you honor, sir.’ 

Vasquez turned again and continued out the door. The war 

the south was over. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

ut the war in the north was not yet over. The bandoleros were 
uOt soldiers ; they did not fight according to the rules of war- 
fare. To them war was not a game like chess, when if the situa- 
tion was hopeless one resigned. To them war was to the death. 
They would continue to kill until they themselves were killed. 

. And they died. By the hundreds. But in dying they also 
killed, not only soldiers but anyone and anything that lay in 
, their path. They moved through the land like a plague, and like 
; a Plague their savagery was contagious. Our soldiers grew 
, callous and careless. In a matter of days they became no bettec 
than their enemy. They too began to destroy everything that 
got in their way merely to get to the enemy. 
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The roads became clogged with campcsinos, women and 
children fleeing first one way, then another. They were unsure 
who was their enemy or in which direction safety lay. The 
stories that came back to Curatu, carried by refugees, were 
almost too incredible to believe. 

Murder and rape had become commonplace, death and tor- 
ture a way of life. And the lawlessness was common to both 
the soldiers and the bandoleros. Between the two, entire vil- 
lages were wiped out in the name of the war. The bandoleros 
acted out of a fear that the villagers might lead the army to 
their hideouts, and the army reacted because they w'ere afraid 
the campcsinos might give comfort to the bandoleros. The 
helpless campcsinos, caught in the middle, had no choice but 
to die, for if the soldiers did not kill them the bandoleros 
would. 

And for every bandolero that the soldiers lulled, at least one 
got through their lines. Relentlessly the army pushed after 
them. Each day the war became more vicious, more improbable. 
Because it was no longer even abattle.Itw'astotalextcrmination. 

On the fifth morning after my return from the south, cl 
Presidcnle asked if I would fly him over the battlefields. He 
wanted to sec for himself the progress of the war. We flew in 
bright shining sunlight over the bleakest terrain man has ever 
seen. The earth had been truly scorched. In many places the 
winter harvest still smoldered in the fields, and animals lay dead 
and decaying. Entire villages had been fired, and the buildings 
which still remained were silent in their lonely emptiness. No- 
where was a sign of life visible. 

Occasionally on the roads below’ us an army vehicle moved 
or a platoon of soldiers trudged toward the north. But outside 
of tiiat the only people we saw were occasional straggles of 
refugees, bent under their packs and heading toward the safety 
of Curatu. It was not until we had almost reached the moun- 
tains, not far from my hacienda, tiiat wc witnessed actual war. 

There wc saw an entire regiment besieging a small village. 
They had surrounded it with cannon and mortar and were mer- 
cilessly lobbing shell after shell into the tiny hamlet. I did not 
sec how anyone could remain alive after such a holocaust. I 
glanced over to sec how cl Prcsidcntc was reacting to it. 

He was looking dow'n, his face impassive. I sent the plane 
into a wide circle. Almost at the same instant two men broke 


from one of the houses below us, carrying rifles. Behind them 
came a woman, pulling a small child. She turned and ran be- 
tween two of the houses. 'Hie men were obviously trying to 
cover her escape. The four of them made it al" tfic f ' iv ; * 
perimeter of the village before the two men ^ .V t0v,n m . 
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a murderous crossfire. The woman got to the last building acd 
sank down, the child at her back. 

I banked the plane again, looking over the side. The soldier; 
were moving in. Slowly and cautiously. There was no returning 
fire. Now a group of them was gathered around the woman 
and the child, who knelt there beside the building, staring up a! 
them. 

One of the soldiers gestured at her. Slowly she got to her feet 
and with an odd gesture dusted off her skirt. The soldier ges- 
tured again and she took the child’s hand. He prodded her with 
the muzzle of his rifle and she stumbled to the door of the 
small cottage. He motioned for her to go inside. She hesitated. 
He raised his rifle threateningly. With a last backward glance 
she pushed the child before her and went in through the door. 
A moment later the soldier and several of his companions went 
in after her. 

I glanced at el Presidente again. His lips were drawn back 
tightly over his teeth, his eyes shining. He looked up and 
noticed that I was watching him. For a long moment oiir eyes 
met, then his face became expressionless again. 

‘It will teach them a lesson,’ he said harshly, ‘the bandoleros 
and the campesinos who help them. It will be a long time be- 
fore any of them will want to make war again.’ 

‘If that child lives,’ I said, ‘it will hate the government for all 
its life. If it is a boy, as soon as he is old enough, he too will go 
back into the mountains.’ 

El Presidente knew what I was talking about. It had always 
been that way. The children who somehow survived la Violcn- 
cia were scarred, something inside them became warped and 
they too carried the seeds of violence. 

‘It is war,’ el Presidente said emotionessly, ‘and there is 
nothing that can be done about it.’ 

‘But they are soldiers, they are not animals ! Where are thi 
officers who are supposed to control them? Do you wish then 
to become the same as the bandoleros?’ 

El Presidente looked at me for a moment. ‘Yes, they are sol 
diers but they are also men. Men swollen with victory, or tht 
fear of death, and faced with a sudden realization of the noth 
ingness of their lives.’ 

I didn’t answer. I had no answer. 

‘We can go back now.’ 

■ I nodded and began to bank left, then on a hunch decided ti 
fly over my hacienda. We were scarcely ten minutes away, 
came down to about a thousand feet. There was nothing lei 
except a few charred and burned timbers and the stones of th 
^foundations. Even the barns were gone. 
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Only the cemetery remained, its small white headstones 
standing like tiny beacons in the scorched fields around them. I 
glanced over at el Presidents. He was looking out the window 
but I doubt that he realized where we were. His face was ex- 
pressionless. 

I altered course to take us directly back to Curatu. There was 
a strange tightness in my breast. Suddenly, for the first time in 
the last few hectic days, for perhaps the first time since I had 
arrived home, I thought of Beatriz. 

Something inside me lightened. I was glad now that I had 
taken her there before it was too late. And I was glad that she 
had freed the ghosts of my family so they would not have to 
see their home burned down. 

I stopped the plane and cut the engines right next to cl Presi- 
dente ' s big black limousine, which was parked on the field await- 
ing us. He turned to me before getting out. ‘Make sure your 
plane is in order. Tomorrow you arc flying back to New York.’ 

I nodded. 

'I wish to talk to you tonight. Alone. We have many things 
to discuss. I think the Americans will give us that loan now. 
You will come to my apartment at eleven. I shall leave word to 
admit you. If I am not there you will wait for me.’ 

‘Yes, excellency.’ 

El F resident c pushed open the cabin door, then looked back 
at me. ‘And by the way.’ he said, almost as if it were an after- 
thought, ‘tin's time you arc not going merely as our ambassador. 
This time you arc going as vice president of Corteguay. The 
news was announced over the radio at noon, about the time we 
were flying over your hacienda.’ 

I was too stunned to speak. 

El Presidents smiled briefly, then with a wave of his hand he 
was gone. I watched his car pull away and go roaring out the 
gates before I cut the engines in again and started to taxi to the 
hangar. 

New York, I thought. It would be good to be back in New 
York again. There was nothing to keep me here now. Except 
one thing. Beatriz. I would not go back alone. This time she 
would go back with me. As my wife. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

The change in my status was evident the moment I got (town 
from the plane in the hangar. Giraldo, who h" 'cntuc ,*Cv.u’.- 

tomed to being with me and had grown ' c ‘ 3 "' ! ' 
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Fat Cat knew how I felt and changed the subject. 'I was in 
ie control tower when the news came over the radio. Everyone 
'anted to know what it meant.’ 

I didn’t answer. 

‘There were some who thought that at last the old man was 
etting ready to step down and turn it over to you. At least 
rat’s what they kept telling me.’ 

‘What did you tell them?’ 

‘What could I tell them?’ Fat Cat asked expressively. ‘Let 
hem think I was a fool and didn’t know? That it was as much 

surprise to me as to them?’ 

I detected the faint note of reproach in his voice. ‘It was a 
omplete surprise to me,’ I said. 

Fat Cat looked at me for a moment, then decided I was tell- 
ng the truth. The reproach faded from his eyes. 

I soon discovered there were some advantages to my new 
losilion. We raced past the checkpoints without once being 
topped, and when I got to the Palacio del Presidcntc I found I 
tad been moved from the small office in which I had been in- 
;ta11ed on the day I arrived. I now had a large suite of offices 
icxt to cl President's own. 

By the time I reached them 1 had run a gauntlet of good 
visiles and protestations of undying loyalty. It was with a feei- 
ng of relief that I finally closed the door to my private office 
behind me. I walked around the desk and sat down in the chair. 

: leaned back, swinging, trying it out for comfort. 

‘You look as if you’d sat there all your life,’ Fat Cat said. 

I looked over at him. 'Don’t you begin.' 

Fat Cat didn’t answer. 

‘Go up to our apartmciito and bring down my suit. I want to 
get out of this uniform.’ Suddenly I didn’t feel right in it 
my more. 

Fat Cat nodded and left. A moment later I had my first offi- 
cial visitor. It was Coroncl Tuiia. ‘I’m sorry to disturb your 
excellency, but I have important papers that require your sig- 
nature.’ 

There was something about this tall reserved soldier that I 
liked. I felt none of the usual Latin American effusiveness in 
him, the false compliments or scraping to superiors. He had not 
even mentioned my new position. 

"My signature?’ 

‘Yes. as vice president.’ 

‘What are they?’ 

He took them from his briefcase and f *”d them to me. 
‘Execution orders," he said briefly. ‘For Be VascjiRv, 
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martial.’ 

‘There has been no court-martial, excellency.’ Tulia’s face 
was expressionless. ‘They were condemned by order of cl Presi- 
dents.' 

I stared at him. Tulia knew as well as I that this was con- 
trary to clause six of the surrender agreement. Under its pro- 
visions no man could be judged without trial. ‘Then why didn’t 
el Presldente sign the order of execution?’ 

‘Under our constitution,’ he answered, ‘it is the vice president 
who has the power to set the final penalty in cases of treason. 
The president is considered to be the government and therefore 
in prejudice. Only if there is no vice president is the president 
empowered to act.’ Tulia paused for a moment, then added 
significantly, ‘Y ou are now the vice-president.’ 

Tulia did not have to point out that. It had already begun to 
dawn on me. I looked down at the papers. Were el Presldente 
to sign them an outcry would go up around the world ; these 
men had been denied their rights under the surrender agree- 
ment. But not if I were to sign them. I would assume the res- 
ponsibility. 

I looked at Tulia. ‘If these men had come before a court- • 
martial what do you think the verdict would have been?’ 

‘I cannot guess the decisions of others.’ 

‘If you were to sit in judgment would you have found them 
guilty?’ 

Tulia hesitated a moment. ‘No.’ 

‘Despite the fact that they led their troops against their own 
. government?’ 

„ ‘Yes.’ Tulia’s answer came without hesitation. ‘You see, I 
S'know the facts of that decision.’ 

•" ‘The truth?’ 

Tulia nodded. 

‘I would like to hear it.’ 

For the first time I noticed the tension under which Tulia 
was laboring. Faint beads of perspiration dampened his fore- 
head. Suddenly I realized the courage it took for him to come 
even this far with me. One word and he might stand beside the 
others in the dock. 

‘Sit down, Colonel,’ I said gently. ‘You are among friends.’ 

Gratefully Tulia sank into the chair. To give him time to 
compose himself I took out a thin black cigar from my case 
and offered it to him. He shook his head so I fit it. Then I 
leaned back and waited. 

‘There were seven regiments in the field when the fighting be- 
gan. Seven regiments, seven colonels, including Mosqucra, who 
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is now dead.’ Tulia leaned forward. ‘In many ways ihr rebel 
attack was what has become the classic opening in iniidem 
warfare. Like the German blitzkrieg of Poland and the Japan- 
ese attack on Pearl Harbor, it came without notice, without 
warning. And we were caught completely unaware. 

‘It was on a Saturday morning that the attacks began in the 
north. Nothing much was said about it at first because every- 
one assumed it was just another bandolero raid. By the time we 
realized that it was more than that the fighting had begun in 
the south. The news came while all seven of us were having din- 
ner together at my headquarters. You cannot imagine the con- 
fusion and rumors. At one point during the night we even had 
a report that cl Vresidente had been assassinated, and that the 
rebels were in complete control of the government.’ 

Tulia reached into his pocket and took out a cigarette. ‘It 
was at that moment that we got an invitation from the Com- 
munist, Mendoza, to join the revolution. He promised that we 
,-ould be welcomed in the south as brothers in arms. 

‘The seven of us stood around the table looking down at the 
nessage. The lines to Curatu were down, we could not even 
each the capital by radio. The outside news networks were 
iprcading conflicting reports. Both Brazil and Colombia re- 
ported that tire government had already fallen, and there was 
iot one word from cl P reside ntc. We did not know what to do. 

‘To continue the struggle if the government had already gone 
under could only result in unnecessary deaths. To join with the 
rebels if the government had not fallen could only assure them 
victory. It was Vasquez who finally came up with the solution 
to our dilemma. Vasquez, the gentle one with the wisdom cf 
Solomon. Right there we formed a junta. We agreed that the 
three weakest regiments, would go over to the rebels. They 
would delay and procrastinate until the situation clarified.’ 

Tulia ground out his cigarette. ‘The three weakest rerim inn- 
belonged to Pardo. Mosquera, and Vasquez. They de.'iben: 
led their regiments onto the peninsula, where they krr- 
would be trapped. Mendoza ranted and raved at their ' - 
but there was nothing he could do. It was already tee ~ 

A curious speculation came into Tuba’s voice. ‘- 
Mendoza suspected that we tricked him.’ 



down to the rank of lieutenant has also been condemned. Tfe 
typists are working overtime to prepare the execution orders.’ 

-‘Every officer?’ I asked incredulously. 

‘Yes, almost a hundred.’ 

I stared down at the papers again. These were the kinds of 
men el Presidente wanted to kill while a man like Mendoza 
running free to spread his poison? I got to my feet slowly. 

‘Leave the papers with me, Colonel. I think in view of whal 
you’ve told me el Presidente should review the matter.’ 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 

I got out of the jeep in front of Beatriz’ house. The shutters 
were drawn, the house seemed empty. ‘Go around to the back,’ 
I ordered the two soldiers. 

‘Si, excelencia.' They went off at a trot. 

‘Come with me,’ I said to Fat Cat, and walked up to the front 
door. I pounded the heavy brass knocker. The sound echoed 
through the house. I waited a moment, then lifted it again. ; 

There was no answer. I had a hunch. If Mendoza weDt any- 
where, it would be here. 

Fat Cat moved back and squinted up quizzically. ‘There’s no 
one in there,’ he said. ‘Even the shutters are shut tight.’ 

There was certainly no sign of any movement within the 
house. Slowly we began to walk around it, checking all the 
windows. They were all tightly shuttered except one, a small 
.window on the second floor. I guessed it to be a bathroom 
■^window. 

We passed the soldiers. ‘See anything?’ 

They shook their heads. Fat Cat and I continued on around. 
The small window was the only one we could find unshuttered. 
I stood there looking up at it. I couldn’t be this wrong. 

Fat Cat followed my eyes. ‘I could climb up that tree and get 
in the window.’ 

I looked at Fat Cat and had to smile. ‘You couldn’t get 
through that window if you were fifty pounds lighter.’ 

‘We could send one of the soldiers.’ 

‘No.’ If Beatriz was in the house I didn’t want to take the 
chance of anything happening to her. ‘I’ll go up myself.’ 

I reached the lowest branch easily, and pulled myself up. 
Slowly I climbed but it wasn’t as easy as it had been when I 
was a boy. I was blowing pretty hard by the time I finally got 
up there. 

. I reached over and pushed. The window seemed to be stuck, 
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I could see no sign of a lock, so I hit the frame smartly with the 
edge of my fist. The sash quivered and moved slightly. I pushed 
it the rest of the way up and began to climb through. 

‘Be careful!’ Fat Cat called. 

I nodded and climbed through. I had been right ; it was a 
bathroom. Cautiously I crossed to the door. I stood there 
quietly, listening. 

‘Beatriz! ’ I called. My voice echoed through the rooms. 

Slowly I moved out into the hallway. There were four doors 
opening onto it. Three of them must be bedrooms. The only 
one I didn’t have to guess about was the door opposite the 
staircase. The small shield on it identified it as the linen closet. 

I checked the far bedroom first. The faint residue of perfume 
told me that this was Beatriz’ room. I went through it quickly. 
Her clothing was still in the closets ; the dresser drawers had 
not even been disturbed. Wherever she had gone, it could not 
have been for long. Everything seemed in order. Even her suit- 
cases were still in the closet. 

The second room apparently was her uncle’s. That too 
seemed undisturbed. The third was the smallest of the three, 
probably the maid’s room. It was the only one in disorder. The 
bed was rumpled and unmade, as if it had just been slept in. 
But the closet was empty, as were the bureau drawers. 

I walked back into the hallway deep in thought. It didn’t 
make sense. Why should the maid’s room look as if she had 
gone away? And yet her bed be the only one to have been slept 
in? 

I started down the staircase, then changed my mind. Still 
puzzling over the disorder in the maid’s room, I pulled open 
the door to the linen closet. My hunch was right but it almost 
cost me my life. 

Mendoza came out of the closet like a projectile. I clutched 
at him and we went tumbling backward, over and over, down 
the staircase. We landed on the floor below, with him on top 
and my head bursting and my lungs gasping for breath. I saw 
a knife flash and desperately I grabbed for it. I could feel the 
strain in my arms as I battled my assailant to keep him from 
using it. 

‘Fat Cat!’ I shouted. ‘Fat Cat!’ 

Violently he clamped a hand over my mouth to *.ee~ 
from shouting again. The slight easing of pressure 
to twist the arm out and away from me. I h eaves «'■ -- - 

and rolled him off me onto the floor. 

We both came to our feet at almost "CTT-IT 

lunged toward me, the knife still in his ~ 

from the slashing blade. From behind rx 
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ing on the door. He cast a quick glance, sideways, then bac’s 
again before I could take advantage of it. 

‘I don’t care about you, Mendoza,’ I gasped. ‘Where i; 
Beatriz?’ 

‘As if you didn’t know! ’ he answered, and lunged attne. 

I jumped aside again. ‘Beatriz, where is she?’ 

Now Mendoza actually seemed to be laughing. Be had t( 
be mad. He began to swing wildly at me, mumbling inco- 
herently all the while, ‘You can’t win! Someday we'll get al 
of you! You can’t win 1’ 

I was so busy keeping away from his knife that I didn’t an 
ticipate his sudden leap. He crashed into me, his weight carry 
ing us to the floor. But this time I was faster. I rolled awa; 
from him and then back, catching his knife hand at his side jus 
as it was coming up. 

It was an old bandolero trick. I clamped one knee and ; 
hand down on his knife arm, pinning it to the floor, then with; 
crooked elbow jammed into his throat just below his. Adam' 
apple, I pushed with all my weight. 

His free hand clawed wildly at my eyes but I twisted m 
head away. And all the while I put more and more weight o 
my elbow. 1 could almost hear the crunch as his wiridpif 
crushed. Relentlessly I kept on applying pressure until at k 
his hands stopped moving and his protruding eyes and tongi 
told me that he was dead. 

Only then did I roll off and he gasping on my back besic 
him. The pounding on the heavy door had ceased. In a fe 
moments I heard the sound of a key turning and I began to s 

ip. 

'■ Fat Cat was the first in. He leaped over Mendoza’s body an 
julled me to my feet. 'Are you all right?’ 

I nodded, turning. 

Hoyos stood there, the key that had opened the door in h 
jand. Beatriz was beside him, her eyes wide and frightened. 

No one had to tell me where Beatriz had been, for I could st 
jhe handcuffs still on her wrists. El Presidente had assured n 
she was safe, and he hadn’t been altogether wrong. She ha 
been very' safe. In jail. 

Beatriz sat over in one comer of the couch. She was sti 
crying. I looked up and saw Hoyos watching us from the hal 
way. Mendoza’s body already had been removed. I got out < 
my chair and closed the door. I came back to Beatriz -ar 
stood looking down at her. 

‘That’s enough 1’ I said harshly. 
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She was surprised at the sharpness in my voice and looked 
up, her dark-green eyes still brimming with tears. 

‘You have cried enough, you’re merely feeling sorry for your- 
self. It is time to stop.’ 

‘You killed him ! Now that my uncle is dead in the fighting 
there is no one left. I am alone.’ 

‘You were alone before I killed him,’ I said patiently. *1 tell 
you he was the one who had your father killed.’ 

‘I don’t believe you!’ Beatriz’ eyes began to fill again with 
tears. 

This time I lost my patience. Angrily I slapped her across the 
face. ‘Stop it!’ 

The shock dried her eyes, and she came up off the couch 
clawing at me. ‘I hate you ! I hate you ! ’ 

I caught her arms and pinned them by holding her tight in 
an embrace. I felt the warmth of her firm young body through 
the thin soft dress. I looked down into her angry eyes and 
laughed. There was an almost instant surge of response in me 
to the touch of her, and I knew that she knew it. 

Now she was very still, her eyes still angry. But it was an- 
other kind of anger, directed at herself, as if she had just 
proved something she had always known. ‘You animal. Now I 
suppose you’re going to rape me.’ 

‘I should,’ I said, ‘it’s probably what you need more than 
anything else.’ 

She broke out of my embrace and stood there glaring at 
me, her magnificent breasts heaving. ‘I want to go away,’ she 
said, trying to control her voice. ‘I want to leave Corteguay. It’s 
a sick land. Everything and everyone in it is sick.’ She turned 
away and went over to the window, her back to me. ‘It has 
taken too much out of me. I have nothing more to give. My 
father died because of it, my uncle — ’ 

‘I told you your uncle was a fool,’ I interrupted. ‘Who told 
him to join the rebels? Mendoza?’ 

Beatriz turned and stared at me. ‘You’re very proud of your- 
self, aren’t you? The little people have all been taught their 
lesson and put back in their proper places. Now you can go 
back to your soft willing women who make no demands upon 
you. You don’t have to concern yourself over us any more. El 
Prcsidcnte will take care of everything, el Prcsidentc will pro- 
vide.’ Her voice was heavily sarcastic. ‘He’ll provide — with 
prisons, or by extermination.’ 

‘No more,’ I said, suddenly weary. 

‘No more? You can stand there and s 
of an innocent man on your hands? A r 
ing but freedom for his people?’ 
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4 No, not that kind of man. A man who lied, to you, (o your 
father, to everyone. A man who spread poison wherever he 
could. A man who was responsible not only for the death of 
your father but also probably for the thousands of others these 
past few weeks. That's the kind of man you are talking about 
I’m glad I killed him!’ 

‘You’re gloating over it,’ Beatriz replied, a note of contempt 
in her voice. ‘You make me sick.* . 

We stood staring at each other, then her expression suddenly 
changed. ‘My God, I’m going to be sick! * 

She ran past me into the kitchen and out the back door. I 
heard the rasping sounds of her retching, and when I got there 
she was leaning her head weakly against the cool clapboards of 
the house. 

‘Beatriz,’ I said, trying to take her into my arms. 

‘No, Dax,’ she replied huskily, ‘leave me alone.’ 

For the first time I noticed how pale and drawn she had 
become. There were shadows under her eyes I had never seen 
there before. She turned to look at me, still speaking in that 
husky voice. ‘Just let me go away. Help me leave Corleguay, 
that’s all I want from you.’ 

I was silent for a moment but even then I couldn’t keep all 
the anger out of my voice. ‘Pack a bag if that’s what you want. 
I’ll see to it that you’re put on the first plane or boat out.’ 

Then I walked back into the house. Halfway through the 
living room my anger disappeared and I began to smile. I won- 
dered what Beatriz would say when she found out that the first 
plane out would be mine. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 

Colonel Tulia was waiting in my antechamber when I got back 
to the Palacio del Presidente. ‘Your excellency, I took the 
liberty of awaiting your return.’ 

‘I have not yet had time to discuss the matter with el Presi- 
dente.' 

‘I know, I have already heard the news Mendoza is dead. 
El Presidente announced it about an hour and a half ago.’ 

I nodded. Hoyos was right on the job. I wondered if he also 
told el Presidente that I had ordered the release of Beatriz. 

‘The typists have completed their work,’ Tulia said. ‘I 
thought you might like to look at the rest of the execution 
orders before you spoke to him.’ 

. I sat down, and Tulia opened his briefcase. The papers made 
a neat stack on my desk. I picked off the top one and studied it. 
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I The name meant nothing to me, I had never even heard it be- 
fore. But it was a young man, a lieutenant, only twenty-three 
t- years old. 

: I put the order down and lit a cigarette. I could not take my 
i eyes from the stack of papers. It was the first time I had ever 
realized that death could be arranged so simply, so imperson- 
ally. All it would take was my signature and every one of these 
pieces of paper would turn into a dead man. 

;i My signature. I inhaled deeply, letting the acrid smoke burn 
its way down into my lungs. I wondered how many more ways 
- el Presidente had in the back of his mind to use me. I began to 
feel sick inside. How many more had to die to maintain his 
ji power? 

I remembered the grim satisfaction in his voice that morn- 
ing as I had banked the plane away from the little village. ‘It 
will teach them a lesson,’ he had said. ‘It will be a long time be- 
! fore any of them will want to make war again.’ 

Suddenly the answer came from inside myself. As if it had 
always been there but I had refused to accept it. The lesson 
was as old as time. An Englishman had put it into neat and 
" economical language: ‘Power tends to corrupt ; absolute power 
, corrupts absolutely.’ 

j El Presidente knew more than I had given him credit for. 

' This was the ultimate temptation, and he knew it. The power 
of life or death. What greater power could be given to any 
] man? He knew better than anyone that once I had signed 
those orders, no matter how noble my motive, I was committed 
: to power. And once I was, my corruption was inevitable. 

For what my father could not or would not see was that 
there is no middle ground ; there are no grays, only black and 
white. And no matter how much might be gained for the 
moment, in the end more would be lost. I looked up. Colonel 
Tulia was watching me intently. 

1 I took a deep breath. Suddenly for the first time in my life I 
! felt free. I was my own man. I belonged to myself, not to the 
memory of my father, not to el Presidente, but only to my- 
1 self. For the first time I knew my own mind. 

‘Colonel Tulia, how many executive officers are there be- 
• sides yourself?’ 

‘Five Colonels,’ he replied, ‘including Hoyos, of the secret 
police, and Pardo and Vasquez, the prisoners. Only Zuluaga 
and myself, really; the others are in the field.’ 

‘Could a court-martial be convened?’ 

‘If we included Hoyos.’ A light was beginnin 
eyes. He realized what I was getting at. ‘Actu 
officers arc needed.’ 
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‘And the prisoners?’ I asked. 'Are they also in Curatu?’ 

He nodded, then hesitated. ‘There is one difficulty. We need 
one more officer to preside as judge of the court.’ 

I got to my feet. ‘That should present no problem, Colonel. 1 
am still wearing the uniform of the army.’ 

I looked down at my watch. ‘It is seven o’clock. Do you 
think you could have everyone here in an hour?’ 

I went upstairs to my room and shaved and took a shower. 
When I came down a few minutes before eight they were all 
there, Only Hoyos among them seemed uncomfortable. 

I went around behind my desk and sat down. ‘We all know 
why we are here, gentlemen, let’s get down to business.’ 

Tulia turned to me. ‘It is the first order of the court to elect 
a presiding officer from among ourselves.’ 

I nodded. A moment later I was elected. 

‘The next step is to present the court with the charges against 
the accused.’ Tulia stepped forward and laid a sheet of paper 
on my desk. 

He had been very thorough. Somehow he had found the time 
to write out exactly what I should say. 'Coronal Vasquez, this 
court-martial is being held in accordance with army regulations 
and clause six of the document of surrender signed by you. , . .’ 

The two trials were over in a matter of minutes. Both offi- 
cers were acquitted of all charges, by a vote of two to one. 
Hoyos, of course, was the one who voted the other way. As 
presiding officer I dismissed the charges and restored both 
Pardo and Vasquez to their full rank and pay without penalty. 

Quickly Tulia wrote out a brief summary of the trial and \ve 
v all signed it. I signed twice, once as presiding officer and again 
y as vice president. 

I> - Vasquez reached across the desk to shake my hand. His grip 
was firm. ‘Thank you.’ 

Hoyos slowly got to his feet. ‘Now that is over, gentlemen, 
I’ll be getting back to my duties.’ 

‘No ! ’ I said sharply. 

Hoyos turned to look at me questioningly, and a sudden 
silence fell over the room. He looked at the others, then back at 
me. ‘I have important matters waiting,’ he said, almost mildly. 

‘They will keep.’ 

I didn’t want Hoyos informing el Prcsidenie of what had 
happened before I got to him. This was something I had to do 
for myself. ‘You will return to your seat and wait here with 
your fellow officers until I have informed el Presidcnte of the 
decisions of of this court.’ 

' ‘You have no authority to detain me,’ he protested. ‘I am 
■ accountable only to el Presidcnte 
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‘As an officer of the army you are also accountable to the 
vice president.’ 

Hoyos stared at me for a moment, then shrugged and re- 
lumed to his chair. ‘Yes, excellency.’ 

Something about the sound of his voice aroused my suspi- 
cion, and it took me only a few minutes to ascertain that the 
office was bugged. 1 picked up one of the tiny microphones and 
looked at him. 

His face was pale but he didn’t speak. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me the office was wired?’ I said. ‘We 
could have saved the time spent in writing a report if we had 
known that everything that was said was being taped.’ 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 

It was perhaps an hour later when I presented myself at el 
Prcsidcntc’s apartmento. But what I had to do might require 
that extra hour. 

A servant let me in. “El Presidcntc is expecting you, excel- 
lency, but at eleven o’clock.’ 

‘It is an emergency,’ I said in my most authoritative voice. ‘I 
must see him immediately.’ 

'He is witli la princcsa. El Presidcntc never allows us to dis- 
turb him when he is in her apartment,’ 

‘I shall return in an hour, then.’ 

I turned from the door and went down the stairs and across 
the courtyard from la rcsidcncia to the little palace which Am- 
paro now occupied. The soldiers on guard snapped to atten- 
tion. ‘ El Presidcntc has summoned me.’ 

'Si, cxcclcncia!' Both saluted and one of them hastened to 
hold open the door. 

I stepped inside. The little palace hadn’t been changed since 
I had been there last. I had been only a boy then, the day the 
bomb had severed my father’s arm. It was just as well that 
Amparo would be present at our meeting, for what I had to say 
would affect her too. I knocked softly on the sitting-room door. 

There was no answer. 

I knocked again, this time a little louder. 

Still no answer. 

I turned the knob and walked in. Only one dim lamp lit 
the corner. I reached out and switched on the lights, and it was 
then I heard sounds coming from the bedroom. I crossed the 
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room. The sounds were louder now, and I recognized them. I 
had been married to Amparo long enough. 

The servant must have been mistaken. That or lie had lied 
deliberately. El Presidents was not here. I had just turned to 
leave when a scream of pain shattered the room. Then there 
was another. It contained so much agony and terror that in- 
voluntarily 1 threw myself against the door and burst into the 
bedroom. 

1 was almost in the center before I could stop myself. 1 stood 
(here staring, a nausea churning my stomach. They were naked 
on the bed, cl Presidents on bis knees. In his hand he held a 
riding crop. 

He turned to stare at me over his shoulder. ‘Dax, you've 
come just in time to help me punish her I’ 

The sound of his voice helped break my paralysis, 1 moved 
over to the bed and pulled him away from her, ‘Are you 
crazy?’ I shouted. 'Do you want to kill her?’ 

He got off the bed and stood glaring at me. I turned and bent 
over (lie bed. Amparo raised her head. ‘Dax,’ she whispered 
softly, ‘why did you do that? Now he’ll be angry with you too,’ 

Then I noticed her eyes. They were wide and dilated and 
hazy with heroin. Slowly I pulled the sheet up to cover her. 
When 1 turned back, el Presidents had already picked up his 
trousers. ‘Dax,’ lie said in n normal voice, as if nothing had 
happened, ‘have you signed (Ire orders?’ 

‘No, there arc no orders to sign. A court-martial has acquit- 
ted them.’ 

‘A court-martial?’ El Prcsidcntc turned, his trousers still 
dangling in front of him. 

(■* ’Yes,* 1 answered. ‘There will be no more executions, no 
more extermination of people. An hour ago 1 sent word to the 
field ordering a cease-fire. The army will only fight- now if 
attacked.’ 

He stared at me with unbelieving eyes. ‘Traitor!’ he 
screamed suddenly, dropping the trousers. He held a revolver, 
which must have been in one of the pockets. ’Traitor!’ be 
screamed again, and pulled the trigger. 

I froze, expecting a bullet, but the firing pin struck an empty 
chamber. 1 was on him before lie could try a second time, and 
knocked the revolver from his hand. He leaped at me, scream- 
ing obscenities, his skinny arms flailing, his fingers gouging at 
my. face and eyes. 1 tried to hold him but he pushed me and 1 
stumbled over a chair. He dove after the revolver, and wc 
■ thrashed around on the floor. 

■ Suddenly 1 was aware of Amparo, dancing around us. 'Kill 
. him, Dax,’ she screamed excitedly, ’kill him I ’ 



El Prcsidentc's fingers reached for the gun and on his face 
as an expression I remembered from my childhood. It was the 
tine look of concentration that had been on his face as he had 
eld the machine gun for me. But I had been a child then and 
id not understood about killing. I thought I was bringing my 
lother and sister back to life. 

Angrily, and for the first time, I struck out at that leering 
ice. El P resident c fell away from me, his head striking the 
oor. I got to my feet slowly, and picked up the revolver from 
le floor. - 

‘Kill him, Daxl’ Amparo whispered in my ear. “Now! This 
; your chance, kill him 1 ’ 

I looked at cl Presidente, lying motionless on the floor, then 
t the revolver in my hand. There were so many dead because 
f him. It would be only justice. 

‘Now, Dax! Now! Now! Now!* 

Amparo’s voice was an obscene chant in my ears. I raised the 
un slowly, aiming it at him. He opened his eyes, and for a long 
loment we stared at each other. 

Amparo began to giggle hysterically. ‘Kill! Kill! Kail!* 

I felt my finger tensing an the trigger . 

‘No, Dax,* he said quietly, his eyes without fear, ‘if you do 
ou will be no different from me.’ 

Abruptly I loweTed the gun. The temptation was gone. I felt 
imparo pummeling my shoulder angrily. I pushed her away 
wearily. ‘Get back into bed, Amparo.’ 

She was suddenly silent as she crept back. 

I looked at el Presidente, who was beginning to struggle to 
is feet. Suddenly I saw him for what he had become — a 
kinny, trembling old man. He seemed to age before my eyes as 
e stood there in his bony nakedness. Instinctively I put out a 
land to steady him. 

He glanced at me, then sank gratefully into a chair. ‘It’s 
iver?’ It was more statement than question. 

‘Yes.’ 

He was silent for a moment. ‘I’ve taught you well. What will 
lappen now?’ 

I glanced toward Amparo. She was sitting up in bed. her 
lands clasped around her knees, watching. Her eyes seemed 
dearer now. The heroin was probably wearing off. 

I turned to el Presidente. ‘Exile.’ 

He nodded thoughtfully. ‘You were like a son. When rr.v 
awn sons died I gave you their place in my heart,’ 

I didn’t answer. 

He looked over at Amparo. ‘When do we go?’ 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘as soon as you’re dressed.’ 
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‘Where? ’ Amparo asked from the bed. . 

‘First to Panama. After that, anywhere in Europe you choose. 
But first you must sign these papers.’ 

‘What papers?’ 

‘Your resignation as president and an agreement to remain in 
voluntary exile for life.’ 

‘Give me a pen.’ He signed without even looking at them. 

‘I’ll wait outside while you get dressed,’ I said. 

I went into the sitting room and picked up a telephone and 
dialed' my office. Tulia answered. ‘Send the car around to the 
little palace,’ I said wearily. ‘They’re ready to go.’ 

I put down the telephone, and then remembered the promise 
I had made Beatriz earlier in the day. I picked up the receiver 
and dialed her number. 

‘Do you still want to leave Corteguay?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then be ready in a half hour. I’ll come around to pick you 
up.’ • 

Amparo came out of the bedroom, clutching a robe. ‘My 
father would like a fresh uniform. You know how he is. The 
one he is wearing is soiled.’ 

I gestured at the phone. 

She picked it up and dialed his apartment and asked a ser- 
vant to bring over a clean uniform. Then she put the phone 
down and started back toward the bedroom. 

‘Amparo?’ 

She turned and looked at me. 

\ ‘Why did you let him do that to you?’ 

* ‘Because he was cl Presidctite' she said gently, ‘and because 
he was an old man and my father. There was no one else who 
would let him keep the illusion.’ 

She turned and went back into the bedroom. 

From outside I heard the sound of a car. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 

I took Beatriz’ bag as she came out the door and locked H 
behind her. We walked slowly to the jeep. The others had al 
ready left for the airport. 

‘I promised you the first plane out,’ I said after we got in 
‘and I have kept my word. But I wish you’d think it over, b 
the next few days the commercial planes will be flying again. 

‘No,’ she answered, without looking at me, ‘I’ve already mad< 
-. up my mind.’ 
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‘You’re a stubborn broad.’ 

She looked at me without speaking, and we rode most of the 
rest of the way in silence. It was only as we approached the air- 
port that she spoke again. ‘Dax, you don’t understand,’ she said 
suddenly, ‘I’m — 1 

‘Don’t understand what?’ 

‘Nothing. It’s just that I can’t stay here. There are too 
many memories. 

‘All right,’ I answered, ‘you don’t have to explain. Just 
promise me one thing.’ 

‘What?’ 

' That if you go to the States you’ll let my friend Jeremy Had- 
ley take you over to the State Department. They’ll at least tell 
you the truth about what happened to your father.’ 

She was silent for a moment. When she spoke again her voice 
was very low and there was something suspiciously like tears in 
it. ‘I wiU.’ 

There was one last-minute addition to the passenger list. 
Hoyos. He came over to me while the others were boarding. ‘I 
have spoken with el Presidente. He is willing for me to accom- 
pany him if there is room in the plane.’ 

I looked at him questioningly. 

‘I am much too old to develop new aUegiances,’ he said. 
‘There is no place forme here.’ 

‘You may go.’ 

‘Thank you, excellency. ’He hurried aboard. 

El Presidente and Amparo were the first to board. They 
spoke to no one. I couldn’t see his face — the collar of his great- 
coat was pulled up around it— but at the last moment he turned 
and looked out. He seemed to be searching for something, but 
after a moment he disappeared inside. 

Hoyos was next aboard. He scampered upward without a 
backward look. Beatriz was next. She turned and came over to 
me. She raised herself and kissed me quickly on the cheek. 
‘Thank you, Dax.’ Then she turned and hurried up the stairs. 

I stood there looking after her. Suddenly I beaan to fee! 
better. Somehow I knew that in a few days, wheal followed 
her to New York, things would work out between us. 

The cabin door shut, and a moment later Giralcn 
run the engines over. I listened cririeallT. Thar — J - 
smooth as silk. He stuck his head cut tie wruduw r i 

a thumbs-up. I gestured back at him. 

‘Remember to come back after r-c t crwr — ~ — - - - - 

shouted over the roar of the enghik" r - 

. He nodded, grinning, then, craaldaz ~ 
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We walked down the hallway to el Presidente ’-s office. Now 
it was no longer his office. I supposed in time w r e would get 
used to that too. I opened the door and stood back. ‘Tomorrow 
morning this will be your office, Senor Presidente .’ 

Vasquez started forward, then stopped. He stood there for a 
moment looking in, then turned to me. ‘Tomorrow morning it 
will be mine,’ he said quietly, ‘but tonight— tonight it is yours. 
Without you there might not have been a tomorrow.’ 

He pushed me gently through the door. ‘I will come back in 
the morning,’ he said. ‘Good night, Senor Presidente.’ 

One by one they bid me good night, and then walked down 
the corridor. I watched them until they had passed the guard at 
the far end, then turned to Fat Cat, who was standing silently 
against the wall. 

‘Shall we go in?’ 

‘No,’ he said, shaking his head. ‘I have a premonition.’ 

‘You and your premonitions!’ I laughed, and strode into the 
office. 

I walked around the desk and sat down in the chair. It was 
just the kind of chair to make a man feel big and strong and 
powerful. I leaned back in it, putting my hands in my pockets. 
I felt el P reside nt c’s revolver in one of them, and took it out 
and threw it to Fat Cat. 

He caught it deftly; ‘Where did you get this?’ 

‘ El Presidente tried to kill me but it misfired.’ 

A shadow flashed across Fat Cat’s face. ‘That’s twice today 
you escaped. The third is the unlucky time. Come, let us go 
from here.’ 

I laughed. I’ll go after I’ve had one cup of coffee. There’s a 
kitchen back there ; go make us a pot.’ 

Fat Cat looked at me hesitantly. ‘I don’t like to leave you 
alone.’ 

‘What can happen to me in the time it takes to brew a pot of 
coffee?’ I asked. ‘See, it’s already daylight.’ 

Fat Cat still didn’t move. 

I got to my feet and took a machete down from the wall 
where cl Presidente had hung it. I placed it on the desk in front 
of me. ‘Besides, I have this.’ 

Fat Cat shook his head and turned, still silent, and started 
back to the kitchen. I heard the faint rattle of pots and then 
the sound of water running. I got out of the chair and walked 
slowly around the office. It was still filled with memories of el 
Presidente. There were pictures of him everywhere I turned — 
medals, medallions, scrolls, cups, each engraved with his name. 

The gray morning light began to fill the room. I walked over 
to the window and looked out at the city. The street lights were 
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‘Assassin ! 'el Condor suddenly screamed. ‘You die !.’• * ■' 

I sprang toward him at the same moment I saw the muzzle • 
of the gun flash. At first I thought he had missed, then I was on 
the ground before him, staring up at him, and I knew he hadn’t. 
But the strangest thing was that there was no pain. I had always 
thought there would be pain. 

Everything seemed to slow down. Even el Condor ' s smile as 
he slowly raised the shotgun to fire again. Then a crazy thing 
happened. There was a flashing light and the arm that held the 
gun seemed to fly off from his shoulder and float lazily through 
the air. I saw el Condor's mouth open and heard his scream as 
the blood came gushing up. Then the light spun at him again 
and the scream was cut off. 

I heard the shots, and I could count them as I turned my 
head. Three, four, five, six. There was a horrible look on Fat 
Cat’s face as he walked steadily toward el Condor , the bloody 
machete held high in his two hands like a woodsman’s axe. 

Desperately the other bandolero clawed at the gun left in his 
belt, but it would not obey his frightened fingers. He turned 
screaming and began to run. He had gone but four paces when 
Fat Cat threw the machete after him. Abruptly he seemed to 
break open from the back of his head to his spine. He plunged 
forward over some small bushes out of sight. 

I twisted my head toward Fat Cat. He was walking toward 
me then he seemed to stumble and fall. He lay stretched out 
on the ground only a few feet away. 

‘Fat Catl’ I called, but my voice was very weak. 

At first I thought he did not hear me, then he raised his head 
, looked over at me. He began agonizingly to crawl slowly 
toward me, rolling, using his elbows, clawing his way. The 
blood was streaming from his mouth and the hole in the side 

° f T h ' S ." C c Vat him in shocked surprise. Fat Cat was dying. I 
believe it. Not Fat Cat. He could never die, he was 
indestructible- ‘Fat Cat, I’m sorry,’ I wanted to say, but I 
ret the words out. 

Now our faces were almost touching and we hung there to- 
oethcronthe spinning earth staring into each o her s eyes. . 

r M? the icy polar cold creeping upward through me j 
ci “ cold • I whispered. Even as a child 1 had hated 

T loved the sun. . ' > • ^ 

But the sun coming over the mount ains nm . 
warmth. Only a bright dating ; hght 
made it difficult for me to see. 1 lent 
creeping ever higher. 


beginning to go out near the port and soon the first rft's of th; 
sun would be creeping in from behind the mountains to th: 
east. I opened the wide French doors and went out into th: 
garden to breathe the morning air. 

It was sweet and fresh as I strolled across the garden to the 
wall to look east to the mountains and catch the first glimps 
of the morning sun. Then I heard a faint sound behind me. 1 
started to turn but suddenly I was caught in a grip of steel. An 
arm crooked around my neck from behind, and I \Vas jerked 
backward almost off my feet as a harsh voice whispered ia 
my ear. ‘Not a sound or you’re a dead man 1 ’ 

I tried to turn but the arm held me as if I were a baby. Again 
• that voice in my ear. ’El Presidente — where is he?’ 

• The pressure relaxed slightly so that I could spei'-k. 'He is 
gone. Exiled.’ 

The arm tightened again. ‘You lie!’ 

Another voice came from behind me. ‘It does not matter. 
This one is as good.’ 

I stared as the man behind me came around to face me. He 
was one of the ugliest individuals I had ever seen. £hs moutii 
was twisted in a perpetual grin over blackened steel false teeth 
His right hand was crushed, the fingers twisted, and a sawed 
off double-barreled shotgun rested negligently in the crook o 
his other arm. 

‘Do you recognize me?’ 1 - 

I shook my head. 

‘Remember the boy whose father you talked info comin. 
down from the mountains to be murdered?’ 

! He began to laugh as he saw my eyes wide. ‘That’s right, ( 
Condor. I never forgot your face, how could you forget mine?’ 

I didn’t answer. I couldn’t have even if I had wanted to ; th 
arm around my throat allowed me scarcely enough air ( 
breathe. 

‘Let him go.’ 

Abruptly the arm was taken from my neck and I \vas hurle 
back against the wall. I stumbled and almost fell but manage 
to turn and face them. The other man was older, square ar 
stockily built. There were two guns stuck into his belt. 

‘How does it feel to be trapped the way my father Wi 
trapped?’ el Condor asked. 

I didn’t answer, 

‘I swore that I would not go back to the mountains this tin 
without the blood of at least one of my father’s assassins 1 ’ 

I still didn’t speak. I was tightening my muscles for an a 
tempt to escape. Carefully I tried to gauge the distance betwe: 
us. He was at least eight feet away. 
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•Assassin'.’ el Condor suddenly screamed.‘You die'.’ ; 

I sprang toward him at the same moment I saw the muzzle ■ 
of the gun flash. At first I thought he had missed, then I was on 
the ground before him, staring up at him, and I knew he hadn’t. 
But the strangest thing was that there was no pain. I had always 
thought there would be pain. 

Everything seemed to slow down. Even el Condor's smile as 
he slowly raised the shotgun to fire again. Then a crazy thing 
happened. There was a flashing light and the arm that held the 
gun seemed to fly off from his shoulder and float lazily through 
the air. 1 saw el Condor's mouth open and heard his scream as 
' u e blood came gushing up. Then the light spun at him again 
id the scream was cut off. 

I heard the shots, and I could count them as I turned my 
:ad. Three, four, five, six. There was a horrible look on Fat 
at’s face as he walked steadily toward el Condor , the bloody 
lachete held high in his two hands like a woodsman’s axe 
Desperately the other bandolero clawed at the gun left in his 
clt, but it would not obey his frightened fingers. He turned 
teaming and began to run. He had gone but four paces when 
’ at fa 1 thrt 7 «ic machete after him. Abruptly he seemed to 

He Plungsd 

to ht” mS » s, "” Wc am) WL waIli "s toward 

m the around only a fmf“> ,,, -'ched out 

‘Fat Cat!’ I c*. taW raised his head 

E“waT;S” Ws mouth 1*1 the hole in the side 


of his neck. 

I stared at him in 


chocked surprise. Fat Cat was dying. I 
couldn’t eet the words out. 

Now our faces were almost touching and we hung there to- 
gether on the spinning earth staring into each other s eyes. 

I felt the icy polar cold creeping upward through me hat 
Cat, I'm cold,’ I whispered. Even as a child I had hated the 
cold. I loved the sun. 

But the sun coming over the mountains now gave me no 
warmth. Only a bright dazzling light that hurt my eyes and 
made it difficult for me to see. I felt the cold getting colder and 
creeping ever higher. 
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junta would fall apart. Who was there to be its coflscienc< 
Vasquez turned out to be no better than el Presidents.’ 

'There is talk of revolution.’ 

'Jeremy, I don’t care.’ A faint edging of nerves came into h 
voice. 'I told you, I don’t care. I left it a long time ago becau 
it was sick and all they ever thought about was death end d 
struction. I don’t even want to hear about it any more.’ 

‘All right, all right,’ he said soothingly. ‘But I still rememb 
sitting in the gallery at the UN when he made that last speec 
The way he looked at them as he. spoke. As if he was renaindii 
the whole world of its conscience. "Let there be no m^n atnoi 
you to help another make war against his brother.” ’ 

She looked at him without speaking. 

Jeremy put his hand into his pocket and took old a nr 
‘They gave me this,’ he said, holding it out to her. ‘That is, 
thought they had until I found out I was expected to bi*Y it.’ 

She took it from his hand and looked down at it. ‘I ahva 
wondered about the inscription.’ 

‘It’s a class ring. He was in Jim’s class at Harvard. We.ga 
VsAt> VsitTiYre Yi-aA \o ’oeirae gra&ration.’ 

She studied it. 

'Upstairs, when I was in the boy’s room, Beatrix, I sy as thin 
ng. He’s so much like his father. He should know.’ 

‘The boy knows one father. That’s enough.’ 

‘He would be very proud of him.’ 

. ‘He’s very proud of you,’ she replied. 

‘He’s growing up,’ he persisted. ‘What if he should £nd oui 
■J ‘I’ll take that chance,’ she insisted stubbornly, 
if. ‘In fairness to his father?’ 

‘No i ’ she said sharply. ‘His father is dead and fairness does 
matter to him any more.’ Abruptly she got up and walk 
into the kitchen. From the table he saw her pull open the , 
cinerator chute and drop the ring into it. He heard it tinkli 
on its way down. 

‘Why did you do that?’ he asked when she came buck to t 
table. 

‘Now he is gone,’ she said tightly, ‘and there is nothing left 
him but a dream we all had when we were young.’ 

Jeremy started to speak but then he saw the tears standi 
in her emerald eyes. Instead he too got up, taking her into 
arms and holding her closely to him. He felt the trembling 
her and the salt of her tears against his lips. 

She was wrong. And he knew that she knew it. 

There was always the boy upstairs. 




